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WILLIAM B. OGDEN. 


THERE are few men, among the liy- 
ing myriads of the Great West, at 
the present honr, who sustain a more en- 
viable reputation among men, or whose 
record is more brilliant as an earnest, 
self-sacrificing laborer in promoting the 
growth and progress of the Western 
States, than the subject of this sketch — 
William B. Ooobn, the '^ Railway King 
of the West" During the last thirty- 
three years his interests have been close- 
ly allied with those of the Northern Mis- 
issippi Talley, and few men, if any, hare 
accomplished more, or merited and re- 
ceived a greater degree of success, in 
the development thereof, than has Mr. 
OoDBV ; and it is with pleasure that we 
herewith submit a brief sketch of his 
sucoessfnl career, as a business man and 
a philanthropist. 

Mr. Ogden was bom in the town of 
Walton, Delaware county, New York, 
on the 15th day of June, 1805, and is, 
therefore, now in his 64th year. He is a 
member of the Eastern New Jersey fam- 
Oy of that name. About the year 1790, 
his grand&ther, who had served in the 
Revolutionary war, together with several 
other officers of the army, including Mr. 
Jambs Webd of New Canaan, Fairfield 
county, Conn., took their families and 
emigrated to a vrild, wilderness region on 
the Delaware river, west of the Catskill 
Mountains, and some eighty miles be- 
yond the Hudson. It was a great under- 
taking, for the vast, unbroken forest 
which enveloped them had never echoed 


the stroke of the woodman's axe, and 
numberless were the difficulties they were 
obliged to surmount, being then full 
sixty miles west of any wagon-road, and 
in what was afterwards called, by Gh>v. 
Clinton, the '^sequestered section" of 
the state. Here a settlement was formed, 
where, though remarkable for neither 
wealth nor numbers, patriotism found a 
home, amid dignified courtesy and gen- 
uine hospitality. 

It was here that Mr. Abraham Ogdbn, 
the fiftther of the subject of this sketch, 
was married to a daughter of Mr. James 
Webd, mentioned above, and where the 
first years of the life of William were 
passed. As a lad, he was large for one 
of his years, and, when not more than 
ten or twelve years of age, was very fond 
of athletic exercise and the sports of ro- 
bust boyhood. He always delighted in 
hunting, swimming, skating, wrestling, 
riding ; so much so, that his father had to 
limit his hunting and fishing excursions 
to two days of the week. These were 
the sports suited to his '^ sequestered" 
home ; and, if they trespassed too much 
upon his time, it was fix>m no indisposi- 
tion to study, or want of fondness for 
books. As he grew older, the advice of 
his father awakened in him a conscious- 
ness of the necessity of greater applica- 
tion to books and literary pursuits. 
These counsels were not allowed to pass 
unheeded. 

Permission to choose his future occu- 
pation having been granted by his in- 
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dalgent father, he determined to acquire 
a liberal education, and devote himself 
to the practice of law. No sooner had 
this determination been made, than, with 
the decision of character and eamestneBS 
which have marked all his subsequent 
life, he set to work to fit himself for his 
chosen profession. He had but little 
more than commenced his 'academic 
course, when the sudden prostration of 
his father's health required him, though 
only sixteen years of age, to return 
home and assume control of the busi- 
ness and care of his father's family. It 
was with no little regret that young 
OoDEN bade adieu to the academic halls ; 
yet he could not hesitate between inclin- 
ation and duty. 

The management of his father's busi- 
ness exacted great activity and energy 
on the part of its young conductor. It 
became necessary for him to make fre- 
quent trips over the country and to large 
cities, and thus he acquired that taste 
and inclination for diversified business 
pursuits, which have rendered his subse- 
quent life one of untiring and diversified 
activity. Although the duties imposed 
upon him, as his father's representative 
in business matters, required great at- 
tention and untiring energy, it did not 
absorb all his strength. By reading he 
cultivated his intellect, and his mind be- 
ing of a strong practical turn, he did 
not fail to profit by every tour he made. 
Travel proved to him an efficient edu- 
cator, enlarging his views, expanding his 
thought, and increasing his powers; 
yet, at this time, he had really seen but 
little of the world. When only twenty- 
one years old, he was induced to engage 
as a partner in a mercantile firm, and 
enlarge his operations. The result, al- 
though moderately successful, did not 
satisfy his young ambition. After spend- 
ing a few more years in his native county, 
his unwearied exertions being rewarded 
only by moderate gains, he determined 
.to turn his attention westward* 

Before leaving his native state, Mr. 


OoDEN, having arrived at the age of 
eighteen, when all young men at that 
time were required to do military duty, 
entered upon that service. He was 
elected a comnussioned officer the first 
day of doing duty, and on the second 
was appointed Aid to his esteemed friend 
Brig.-Gen. Frederick P. Foote, a gen- 
tleman long since dead. The late Hon. 
Selah R. Hobbie, the distinguished 
Postmaster-Qeneral of the United States 
for so many years, and from boyhood 
the intimate fHend of Mr. Ooden, was 
a member of Gen. Foote's staff at the 
same time, as Brigade Inspector with 
the rank of major. Mr. Ooden suc- 
ceeded his firiend. Major Hobbie, in the 
office of Brigade Inspector, and did his 
duties for several years preceding his 
westward journey. 

The year before Mr. Ooden's removal 
to Chicago (1834), he was elected to the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
especially to advocate the construction 
of the New York and Erie Railroad, . 
and to obtain the aid of the State for 
that great work, which then commanded 
his greatest exertions, and in which he 
has ever since felt a deep interest He 
spent the winter of 1834-5 in the Assem- 
bly at Albany, but it was not until the 
following year Jhat aid was granted by 
the State. 

In June, 1835, Mr. Oodek arrived at 
Chicago, having then recently united 
with friends in the purchase of real 
estate in this city. He and they fore- 
saw that Chicago was to be one of the 
leading cities of the West, and therefore 
purchased largely, including Wolcott's 
Addition, nearly half of Kinzie's Addi- 
tion, and the block of land upon which 
the freight houses of the Galena and 
Chicago Union Railroad now stand. 

At first Mr. Ooden's principal busi- 
ness in Chicago was the management of 
the real estate which he and his friends 
had purchased ; but gradually, and al- 
most accidentally in the beginning, he 
established a Land and Trust Agency, 
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which he carried on in his own name 
from 1836 to 1843, when it had so in- 
creased that he associated with himself 
Mr. William E. Jones. Since then the 
business has been carried on successively 
by OoDBN, Jones k Go. and Ogden, 
Fleetwood & Co., in which last name 
it is still managed. The business has 
now become so large that it may be called 
one of the institutions of Chicago. 

Mr. Ogden was very successful in his 
operations in 1835-6; but he became 
embarrassed in 1837-8, by assuming 
liabilities for friends, several of whom 
he endeavored to aid, but with only par- 
tial success. He struggled on with these 
embarrassments for several years, and 
finally, in 1842-3, escaped from the last 
of them; and since then his career of 
pecuniary success has been unclouded. 

His operations in real estate have 
been immense. Previous to 1867, he 
had sold real property for himself and 
others to an amount exceeding ten mill- 
ions of dollars, and the fact that his 
annual sales have during the past few 
years often exceeded a million, will give 
some idea of the extent of his business. 
He has literally made the rough places 
smooth and the crooked ways straight 
in Chicago. More than a hundred miles 
of streets, and hundreds of bridges at 
street comers, including two over the 
Chicago river, have been made by him, 
at the private expense of himself and 
clients, and at a cost of probably hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Ooden's mind is of a very prac- 
tical character. The first floating swing 
bridge over the Chicago river was built 
by him, for the city, on Clark street 
(before he ever saw one elsewhere), and 
answered well its designed purpose. He 
was early engaged in introducing into 
extensive use in the West, McCormick's 
mowing and reaping machines, and build- 
ing up the first large factory for their 
manufacture — that now owned by tiie 
McCoRMiCKB. In this manufiictory, and 
during Mr. Oodbn*s connection with it, 


and at his suggestion, was built the first 
reaper sent to England, and which, at 
the great exhibition in 1851 at London, 
did so much for the credit of American 
manufacturers there. He was also a con- 
tractor upon the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, and his efforts to prevent its sus- 
pension, and to resuscitate and complete 
it, were untiring. 

But there is no brighter page in Mr. 
Ooden's history than that which records 
his devotion to the preservation of the 
public credit. This devotion was ex- 
emplified at a public meeting here in 
the autumn of 1837, while he held the 
office of mayor. Some firightened debt- 
ors, assisted by a few demagogues, had 
called a meeting to take measures to 
have the courts suspended, or some way 
devised by which the compulsory fulfill- 
ment of their engagements beyond that 
period, so tedious to creditors, known as 
the "law's delay." They sought by 
legislative action or "relief laws" to 
virtually suspend, for a season, the col- 
lection of debts. An inflammatory and 
ad captandum speech had been made. 
The meeting, which was composed 
chiefly of debtors, seemed quite exci- 
ted, and many were rendered almost 
desperate by the recital, by designing 
men, of their suffering and pecuniary 
danger. During the excitement the 
mayor was called for. He stepped for- 
ward and exhorted the citizens not to 
commit the folly of proclaiming their 
own dishonor. He besought those who 
were embarrassed to bear up against 
adverse circumstances with the courage 
of men, remembering that no misfor- 
tune was so great as ones own personal 
dishonor. That it were better for them 
to conceal their misfortunes than to pro- 
claim them ; reminding them that many 
a fortress had saved itself by the cour- 
age of its inmates and their determina- 
tion to conceal its weakness, when, if 
its real state had been made known, its 
destruction would have been inevitable 
and immediate. "Above all things," 
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said he, ''do not tarnish the honor of 
our infant city." To the credit of Chi- 
cago, be it said, this first attempt at 
''repudiating relief" met, from a major- 
ity of that meeting, and of our citizens, 
a rebuff no less pointed than deserved, 
and those who attempted it merited the 
contempt they received. 

During all the financial crises of the 
State of Illinois, has Mr. Ooden ever 
been found in the foremost ranks of 
those whose honor and integrity im- 
pelled them to stand by the public faith 
and credit No bribes could reach him 
and no opposition dishearten him ; but 
aloof from low-browed bskseness and 
petty intrigue, he stands, to-day, a man 
whose honor is untarnished by contact 
with repudiation in its vilest forms. 

In politics, Mr. Ooden, though not 
much of a partisan, has always been a 
democrat of the Madisonian school. 
Qe has never hesitated to oppose the 
nominations of his party, when, in his 
opinion, the interest of the public re- 
quired it. He has often been in the 
city council, and frequently solicited to 
be a candidate for official positions. 
He was nominated in 1840, by the canal 
party, for the Legislature, and 1852 by 
the free democracy, for Congress. This 
i^omination he declined. In the great 
struggle with slavery, in 1856, he was 
found with freedom's hosts, in support 
of the nominees of the republican 
party, believing, in common with 
the great mass of the North, that 
the encroachments of slavery upon 
territory, dedicated to freedom by the 
plighted faith of the nation, must be 
resisted, and that the principles pro- 
mulgated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and embodied in the Federal 
Constitution, are essential to the preser- 
vation of our republican institutions. 

Mr. OoDEV is a man of great public 
spirit, and in enterprise unsurpassed. 
To recapitulate the public undertakings 
which have commanded his attention 
and received his countenance and sup- 


port, would be to catalogue most of 
those in this section of the Northwest. 
He^has been a leading man — ^president 
or director, or a large stockholder — ^in 
so many bodies or corporations that we 
shall not attempt to, make a list of them 
for this brief sketch. Among the most 
important positions he has occupied 
may be mentioned the following : 

At the first charter election of the 
city of Chicago, in 1837, he was chosen 
mayor. He was the first president of 
Rush Medical College; was president 
of the Gkilena and Chicago Union Bail- 
road Company ; of the National Pacific 
Railroad Convention of 1850, held in 
Philadelphia J of the Illinois and Wia- 
consin Railroad Company ; of the Buff- 
alo and Mississippi Railroad Company 
in Indiana, until merged in the Michi- 
gan Central J of the Chicago Branch of 
the State Bank of Illinois; of the 
Board of Sewerage Commissioners for 
the city of Chicago, and of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Nearly every public institution of 
Chicago, including Rush Medical Col- 
lege, the Theological Seminary of the 
Northwest, the Historical Society, the 
Academy of Sciences, the Astronomi- 
cal Society and the University of Chi- 
cago are greatly indebted to him for 
timely aid. 

To recount and set forth a statement 
of Mr. Ooden's labors in connection 
with the various railroads of the North- 
west would be to write a volume, and 
would therefore be foreign to the pur- 
pose of this article. Only a few of the 
principal transactions can be related, 
and those not very minutely. He has 
been, very properly, denominated the 
"Railway King of the West," for his 
various and gigantic operations, and 
connection with different roads, have 
given him a world-wide reputation as 
a railroad man. In fact, the very 
existence of some of our heaviest com- 
panies is due to the sound judgment. 
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deathless energy and unyielding will of 
William B. Ogden. 

It was he who first started the resus- 
citation and building of the Galena and 
Chicago Union railroad. He negotia- 
ted for the purchase of the charter and 
assets of the company of the proprie- 
tors, in 1847. He was indefatigable in 
his exertions to commend the enterprise 
to public attention and secure its com- 
mencement and energetic construction. 
But for his exertions and those of Hon. 
J. TouNG ScAMMON it could not have 
started when it did. It was their exer- 
tionS) in the city and country, that ob- 
tained the necessary subscriptions to 
justify the commencement of the under- 
taking. Without them it would not 
have moved for years. In 1857, not- 
withstanding his laborious duties as 
president of the Chicago, St. Paul and 
Fond du Lac Railroad Company and 
the Wisconsin and Superior Land Grant 
Railroad Company, we find him push- 
ing forward, with all his energy, the 
construction of the former road, two 
sections of which, from Chicago to 
Janesville, and twenty-eight miles from 
Fond du Lac south, were completed 
and in operation when the memorable 
financial crisis of that year swept over 
the country and the commercial world, 
upsetting many of the strongest com- 
mercial houses, and producing general 
embarrassment in all the business enter- 
prises of the land. This rqad was then 
carrying a large floating debt, pending 
a sale of its mortgage bonds, and the 
negotiations abroad suddenly failing, in 
the crash the paper of the company 
went to protest Upon this paper Mr. 
Ogdbk was endorser to the extent of 
nearly a million and a half of dollars, 
and was consequently called upon to 
provide for the payment of this large 
snm. Those were days of trial, requir- 
ing fortitude and good judgment Aided 
by the advice and confidence of a few 
powerful friends, he made an exhibit of 
hiB affairs, and was allowed by the 


creditors of the road to continue in its 
control and arrange and liquidate its 
paper according to his own judgment; 
and through the assets of the company 
and a free use of a large portion of his 
private estate, he succeeded, ere long, 
in retiring all the paper of the com- 
pany upon which he was endorser. 

To illustrate the confidence of busi- 
ness men, of this and the old world, in 
Mr. Ogden, we have simply to state, 
that the use of nearly a million of dol- 
lars was voluntarily tendered him by a 
few men here and there, for the purpose 
of bridging over difficulties with which 
he found himself surrounded at this crit- 
ical moment. Although this princely 
liberality was not accepted, we can 
readily understand how gratifying it 
must have been to Mr. Ogden, and how 
such exhibitions of confidence and es- 
teem, at such a time, cheered and 
encouraged him in his trying and diffi- 
cult position. 

The responsibility which he had as- 
sumed for the road was not prompted 
mainly by the prospect of private gain. 
Others had a larger pecuniary interest 
in the road than he, and others in Chi- 
cago, had as large an indirect interest as 
he, in the extension of the road, the dct 
velopment of the country, and of the 
city of his adoption. 

In the summer of 1859 he undertook 
the construction of sixty miles of the 
road from Janesville northward, to con- 
nect the two sections of the line already 
in operation, and this was accomplished 
in the then unprecedented time of fifly- 
eight working days. The failure of the 
road in 1857 involved its sale and reor- 
ganization, afler which it took the name 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way. This, we believe, was the first step 
toward the organization of what is now 
one of the largest and most important 
railways on the continent; a company 
which controls some seven hundred miles 
of railroad, and is emphatically the lead- 
ing road of the West. 
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Mr. Ogden and his friends continued 
to push on the building of the Chicago 
and Northwestern road toward Lake Su- 
perior, competing for the trade of the 
Northwest. The old Galena road was 
seeking for the same trade, and each 
company was projecting competing lines 
through territory already supplied with 
facilities for transportation. Mr. Ogden 
thought this policy injurious to the in- 
terest of both parties, and that neither 
the trade and commerce of Chicago, nor 
the great region lying beyond the points 
then reached by the roads, were being 
developed and benefited in a degree com- 
mensurate with the capital likely to be 
expended. He thought that, by a con- 
centration of interests mutually benefi- 
cial to the stockholders, it would be pos- 
sible for Chicago, through these roads, 
and to their profit, to speedily put her- 
self in communication, by rail, with Lake 
Superior to the North, St. Paul and Min- 
nesota to the Northwest, and the Mis- 
souri river, with its boundless regions 
and resources, to the West. Moved by 
these considerations, in the winter of 
1864, Mr. Ogden projected the purchase 
of the Galena railroad ; and this being 
accomplished, the two rival interests were 
consolidated at the next annual election. 
The wisdom of this movement has been 
more than vindicated by results already 
accomplished. 

At an early day, Mr. Ogden was in- 
terested in securing railroad connections 
for our city, with the East — at first by 
the Michigan Central, and subsequently 
by the Michigan Southern road. On the 
organization of the Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Company, in 1853, he became a 
director, and has, we believe, always 
continued his active interest in that en- 
terprise. The line to Pittsburgh then 
embraced three distinct companies, all 
weak and engaged, with limited means 
and credit, in the work of construction. 
He regarded a grand trunk line, under 
one management, from Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh, as essential to a valuable busi- 


ness connection with the latter city, as 
well as with Philadelphia. The roads 
were subsequently united, but, wanting 
the strength of a completed line, the en- 
terprise was forced to succumb to the 
pressure of the times, and in 1859 steps 
were taken for the appointment of re- 
ceivers. A sequestration was appointed 
in Pennsylvania, and a receiver in Ohio. 
A want of harmony in the several states, 
however, seemed likely to end in ruinous 
litigation, and in defeating the project, 
or at least suspending it indefinitely. 
After a meeting of all interested parties, 
Mr. Ogden was chosen a Receiver for 
the whole line, and reluctantly accepted 
the position, but refused the salary of 
$25,000 per annum tendered him, as not 
warranted by the circumstances of the 
road. This action secured the reorgan- 
ization on the plan proposed, and the 
completion of the line *, and to-day, it is 
.one of the longest, most successful and 
important roads in the country, with a 
daily connection between Chicago and 
New York, without change of cars. 

When the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company was organized under the Act 
of Congress, Mr. Ogden was chosen its 
first president. His accumulated busi-* 
ness cares, however, induced him, sub- 
sequently, to retire from this position, 
although advising and co-operating in 
the construction of the road, and having 
an active interest in all that concerns it. 
He has an abiding faith that, ere many 
years are past, a second road will be 
constructed to the Pacific, on what is 
known as the Northern route, and steps 
have already been taken to inaugurate 
that project. 

Mr. Ooden's practical mind and en- 
terprising spirit have led him into great 
and varied undertakings. In 1854-5, he 
visited Europe, and it was the canals of 
Holland, and especially the great ship 
canal at Amsterdam, that first suggested 
to him the practibility, as well as the 
importance and necessity, of a channel 
for the free flow of the waters of Lake 
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IGchigan, through the Chicago and Dea- 
plaines rivers, into the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, in aid of navigation in 
those rivers ) and, at the same time, fur- 
nishing free, direct and unbroken steam- 
boat navigation between the Mississippi 
river and all its tributaries and Chicago. 

In^l856, he became interested in a 
large lumbering establishment on the 
Peshtigo river, in northern Wisconsin. 
To this estate he has added from time 
to time until the company which he or- 
ganized, and of which he is the princi- 
pal owner, now has nearly a hundred 
thousand acres of pine land, on which 
are extensive mills, a thriving village of 
several hundred inhabitants, a fine harbor 
constructed on Green Bay, at the mouth 
of the Peshtigo river, and the company 
manufacture, for the Chicago market, an- 
nually some sixteen millions feet of lum- 
ber. A large steam mill has now been 
erected which will increase this product 
to fifty millions a year. 

In 1860, he purchased at Brady's 
Bend, on the Alleghany river, in Penn- 
sylvania, an estate of five thousand 
acres, on which were extensive mines 
of iron and coal, rolling mills and fur- 
naces, and a village of some fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. Here, with some 
friends who subsequently joined him, he 
organized the Brady's Bend Iron Com- 
pany, with a capital of $2,000,000, which 
employs some six hundred men, and 
makes two hundred tons of rails daily. 

Mr. OoDEN is a man of noble mold ; 
of commanding person and agreeable 
manners ; of extensive general inform- 
ation, and cultivated tastes. His strong, 
practical sense and great presence of 
mind make him at home almost every- 
where. Although his education has not 
been such as to make him a heUes lettres 
scholar, or an accomplished orator, he 
writes well, and is always listened to 
with attention when he addresses an 
audience, and few, if any men, exert 


more influence in a public body, upon 
any practical subject, than he does. 

It is natural for him to love to aid 
others, and it affords him great satisfac- 
tion to be of service to his friends. 
Amidst the pressure of his enormous 
business, he finds time to relieve the 
distressed and to aid the deserving, and 
many families in Chicago, who are now 
basking in prosperity, owe their success 
to his kind assistance; many a poor 
widow and orphan have been preserved 
from want by his care and foresight 

He is now immensely rich, yet he ve- 
tains the same fondness for enterprise, 
the same love for building roads, and 
developing the country, which have 
characterized his previous life. He has 
never married, has a fine residence on 
Harlem river, Westchester county. New 
York, and one at Chicago, at both of 
which establishments, he continues to 
dispense that large-hearted hospitality 
for which his name has become almost 
a synonym. 

We do not claim that Mr. Ogden, as 
a man, is faultless, or free from the imper- 
fections and failings of our common hu- 
manity ; but as a brother, a citizen, a 
public-spirited, charitable, benevolent, 
and capable man, he has few superiors, 
and no name in the Northwest calls up 
so many acknowledgments of public in- 
debtedness for general benefits resulting 
from individual energy and ability as 
that of William B. Ogden. 

The public improvenfents of the 
Northwest, radiating fr^m the home of 
his adoption, are noble monuments, 
commemorating in their usefulness, both 
the character and enterprise of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

Mr. Ogden is yet hale and hearty with 
a fair prospect of living many useful 
years, and winning the undying affec- 
tions of untold numbers more who will 
eventually ''rise up and call him blessed.'' 

Chicago, December, 1868. 
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IMPLORO PACE. 


BY CHARLES LAKDOB. 


SPEAK not 80 loud, familiar streets. 
Long vibrant to his springing tread! 
Cease voice too eloquent of haunts and seats, 
The scenes of that fair life that with him flisd I 

Use not jour magic; on the eyes 

So dim with mists of unshed tears. 
Bid not so ofl his radiant semblance rise, 

To wake a grief that will not die with years. 

Veil, veil your light, ye cheerful homes 

Beside the avenues we trod, 
Building our future's mansions, whose high domes 

Wait me but in the Paradise of God. 

happy hearts, flaunt not so near 

The joyous madness of your mirth I « 

Force not your unchecked rapture on the ear 
So jarred with discords of this saddened earth I 

No base-bom pang at happiness, 

No weak recoil from aught, I plead; 
But here too close these storming memories press — 

Give me but time to staunch these wounds that bleed! 

Angels — for such must be — whose care 

Are hearts that can endure no more. 
What anodynes celestial blossoms bear. 

Give me to breathe, before my strength be o'er. 

1 crave no spell's forbidden calm; 
Of life, not death, the sleep I ask : 

The deep unconsciousness, to hurt souls balm, 
Whence I may rise to finish out my task. 

Friend of a soldier, valor's flower, 

No coward front I turn to Fate; 
But, I implore thee, for one little hour 

Keep thou the legions at the outer gate! 
Chicago, December, 1868. 
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THE STOLEN LOAVES. 


BY HORACE STANTON. 


PHILIP WESTON was an honest, 
hard-working mechanic in one of 
the manufacturing towns of New En- 
gland. By his industry and economy 
he managed to provide his little family 
with all the necessaries and many of the 
comforts of life. He owned a pretty 
village lot with a neat cottage thereon, 
and had a little sum in the bank — laid 
carefully away for a time of need. 

But th« news of the " Great West," 
with her mighty resources, her vast prai- 
ries and almost fabulous productions, 
had wakened in his brain a day-dream 
that refused to be gratified by the mo- 
notonous scenes of his every-day life. 
Some of his boyhood friends had sought 
tiie frontier in early life, and he learned 
that they had bought large tracts of land 
while it was cheap, erected good build- 
ings, and were now gathering into their 
crowded bams such a wealth of golden 
grain aa their Puritan forefathers never 
dreamed of. Others had been fortunate 
enough to choose their locations near the 
site of future cities, and the tide of civil- 
ization bad swept around them, bringing 
wealth into their coffers with scarcely 
an effort of their own. How different it 
was from his constant and laborious toil, 
which with his best efforts would only 
bring them present comfort, with but a 
&int prospect of adding to the future 
happiness of his two children, who would 
ere long be obliged to win their own 
way over the rugged pathway of life. 
He and his frugal wife had discussed the 
question through many a long winter 
evening, and after the pros and cons 
were duly considered, it was decided to 
sell their homestead, and, gathering to- 
gether their little means, seek a home 
near the wild shores of the mighty 
"Father of Wateri." 


Mrs. Weston had dreaded to leave the 
home of her childhood and the scenes 
of her youthful years. The little church 
where she and Philip had made their 
solemn marriage covenant was almost 
as dear to her as her own home, and 
the pastor who had there pronounced a 
benediction upon them still filled the 
sacred desk, although his locks were 
whiter and he now walked with an un- 
steady step toward his long home. Left 
an orphan long before marriage, her kind 
pastor had taken a father's place in her 
affections, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes as she thought of old-time friends 
and the loneliness of a life that seemed 
to her little better than that of the 
savage. 

But her husband's arguments were 
not without weight, and to please him 
and to gain an inheritance for her 
children, she consented to the change. 
The little cottage was sold at some sac- 
rifice, and with a few hundred dollars, 
Philip Weston and his wife with their two 
children started to find a prairie home 
in the new world, which was then begin- 
ning to be the center of attraction. 
« « « « 

The county lines of — 


« « 
county had 


been drawn, a cheap court-house erected, 
and a few houses clustered around. 
''Main street" was also dignified by two 
dry-goods stores, the never-failing sa- 
loon, and a bakery — yes, actually a 
bakery. It did look a little lost and out 
of the way, but there were many men 
there and within a radius of a few 
miles who were trying to gain a foothold 
for themselves before sending for their 
families — living alone, or two or three 
together, they managed to get along 
mostly with their own rude cookery — 
and it was quite a luxury to them to be 
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able to get '^baker's bread," although 
many of them would have disdained the 
same article when placed beside the 
loaves that "wife" or "mother" could 
make; and as he also sold beer, and 
sometimes the stronger et ceterasy our 
frontier baker was really doing a flour- 
ishing business. And as the stranger 
passed down the modest street, his eye 
rested twice upon a "lawyer's office." 
The tobacco-stained domicile of William 
H. Harding came first, and within, you 
might generally discover a little pomp- 
ous, round-headed man about forty years 
of age, with small gray eyes and stiflF, 
bristling hair, while his sharp nose was 
generally surmounted by a pair of steel- 
bowed spectacles. The next disciple of 
Blackstone was a young man — almost 
a boy — with dark eyes, and a waving 
mass of brown hair swept carelessly 
back from a broad white forehead. 
There was a clear, honest look in the 
hazel eyes that impressed one favora- 
bly, and an expression of firmness and 
energy in the finely-cut lips that indi- 
cated a force of character "worthy of the 
foeman's steel " when once their owner 
was fully aroused. Earnest Dunbar was 
truly, a Western boy. Bom in the very 
wilderness of the frontier, his life had 
always been one of hardship and toil. 
To the civilizing influence of school- 
houses his boyhood had been a stranger, 
and what education he possessed had 
been acquired during the long winter 
evenings under the tuition of a culti- 
vated mother. The little store of books 
that she had brought from her childhood 
home were soon mastered by the eager 
mind of her boy, and he was left with 
only the mighty volume of Nature and 
the cheering associations of his mother's 
society. 

There was never much genuine affec- 
tion between Earnest and his father. 
The father was a coarse, selfish being 
of but little culture and less business 
tact. His continual wanderings from 
one location to another were a source of 


constant discomfort and poverty to his 
family. 

He and his wife were one of those 
strangely-assorted pairs that oflen ex- 
cite our wonder and enlist our sympa- 
thies during our life-journeys. Their 
family consisted of six children, but of 
these only Earnest had inherited his 
mother's temperament, and between the 
two had grown up a mighty love un- 
known to those who are more fortunately 
situated. Mrs. Dunbar learned with re- 
gret of the son's desire to become a law- 
yer. She had hoped that the pulpit 
would become the motive power of his 
life, and her native purity shrank from 
the idea of having her darling boy be- 
come versed in legal quibbles and the 
too frequent corruptions of an attorney's 
life. She knew that he was true and 
pure, but felt that in such a life the 
power of temptation would be a fearful 
peril to his young heart But by his 
persuasions he at last obtained her con- 
sent, and began to seek his father's per- 
mission to labor for a day or two at a 
time on the wild farm of their only 
neighbor, and the money thus obtained 
was carefully hoarded for the purchase 
of books. Still the little sum grew very 
slowly, for it was seldom that his father 
was willing or able to dispense with his 
services at home. But one by one the 
coveted treasures were secured, and his 
hungry mind sought them with an avid- 
ity unknown to the sons of the rich who so 
leisurely pursue their " college course." 

But a fearful trial awaited our young 
and persevering student His mother's 
health had long been feeble, and finally a 
disease which had been gaining strength 
for years prostrated her frail form, and 
ere the family fully realized her situa- 
tion she lay at the very door of death. 
Poor Earnest! the prospective blow fair- 
ly stunned his faculties, and he felt as 
if he wandered in the mazes of a terrible 
dream. Not so with Mrs. Dunbar. She 
realized the solemn realities of the pres- 
ent and the future ; the quiet peace of the 
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grave had no terrors for her wearied 
mind. Her life-burden had been a heayj 
one, and she looked forward with pleas- 
ore to the long sleep that seals the 
weary portals of life. But litUe of sym- 
pathy or affection had fallen to her lot 
until Earnest was old enough to be a 
companion, and to him her heart clung 
with a love as strong as death. She 
called him to her a few days before she 
died, and repeating the kind words of 
counsel and encouragement that he 
had so oflen heard from her lips, she 
added: 

''And now, my darling boy, whatever 
may be your station or position in life, 
whatever trial or hardship it may be 
your lot to endure, always strive for the 
right. Let virtue and truth guard the 
portals of your heart and form the pole- 
star of your destiny. You are left in 
a cold world, without fortune, friends 
or influence. Tou must fight alone 
the battle of life, and win for yourself 
the crown of success. But, oh, my. 
child, do not allow any temptation of 
power and influence to lure you from 
the path of rectitude and strict integrity. 
Neoer plead the cause of error — never 
lend your aid to vjrong and oppression. 
Keep your conscience clean and your 
morals pure — do right under all cir- 
cumstances, and leave the result in the 
hands of ' Him who seeth the end from 
the beginning.* If you stand manfully 
by the wheel of life — if you are true to 
yourself and faithful to the principles 
of justice — success will reward your 
efforts, and triumph wiU crown your life 


»» 


mission. 

It was, as she had anticipated, her 
last opportunity for intelligent conversa- 
tion. Delirium soon took possession of 
the struggling brain, and retained his 
fearful hold until he surrendered his 
forces into the hand of the Death Angel. 

We need not linger over the sorrow- 
ful scene. The whole family mourned 
for the gentle wife and mother, but none 
with so deep and sacred a grief as Ear- 


nest. Still he could but feel that she 
was at rest — that the storms of life 
could never more reach her sensitive 
heart, or the mighty biUows of a terrible 
grief lash their dark waves over her 
soul. He knew that she had fallen 
asleep in the hope of immortality, and 
that amid the golden glories of the 
resurrection mom she would receive a 
crown of life. ^^ Blessed are the dead 
thai die in the Lord^^ she had quoted 
to him only a few days before, and he 
realized the full force of the sacred 
words as he looked upon the sweet mar- 
ble &ce of the dead. 

He gathered up his books and started 

for the village of Q ^ and soon from 

the walls of a modest little office the 
passers-by read, '' Earitebt Dunbar, At- 
tamey at Law" It required but little 
legal lore in those days to be admitted 
to the western bar, and he determined 
to finish his education in the stem school 
of experience. Harding was already 
located there, and he looked sneeringly 
at the young &ce of the boyish lawyer 
who had presumed to open an office so 
near his own. But soon a case of little 
importance was intrusted to Dunbar, 
and he succeeded so well in its manage- 
ment that others followed, and he began 
to build up a little reputation among 
the people of the frontier. 

Luke Hammond had been the leading 
spirit of the little town. He had sur- 
veyed the land, arranged the lots, and car- 
ried every enterprise to its consumma* 
tion. He began to take an interest in the 
new-comer, and thinking that he saw in 
him the elements of success, he deter- 
mined to place his next law-suit in the 
hands of the young lawyer. The time 
soon came, and he carried the details of 
the case to Earnest, who could but feel 
flattered by this mark of preference 
from the most influential man in the 
county. But the words of his dead 
mother ever haunted his memory, and 
he had made a vow beside her grave 
never to undertake any cause unless he 
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fxdlj believed that justice and right were 
on the side of his client Thns far he had 
faithfully adhered to his noble resolution, 
and he still determined to stand bj his 
life motto, whether the result was tri- 
umphant success or disgraceful failure. 
He cautiously questioned him in rela- 
tion to the facts, and being satisfied 
from his version of the affair that Ham- 
mond was being greatly wronged, he 
willingly undertook the case and went 
to work with a will. The matter went 
on until the day of trial, and as the case 
was one of great importance, the little 
court-house was densely crowded. Hard- 
ing was the opposing counsel, and he 
bustled around among his witnesses with 
a great sense of his own importance, 
and when he looked at or spoke to 
Dunbar it was with only half-concealed 
malice and jealousy. As the case pro- 
gressed, the young attorney was aston- 
ished to find that his client had grossly 
misrepresented the facts, and that he 
himself was the aggressor. Some of 
Hammond^s witnesses had evidently per- 
jured themselves, and it was clearly 
shown by Harding's skillful cross-ex- 
amination ; while the witnesses on th^ 
other side appeared so honest in their 
statements that the cross-examination 
was little more than a farce as con- 
ducted by poor Earnest, who now found 
himself unwillingly arrayed on the side 
of wrong. His mother's dying words 
and his own subsequent vow rushed 
upon his mind, and his closing argument 
was a miserable failure. Of course, 
Hammond was defeated, as he ought to 
have been, but his rage against the 
young lawyer knew no bounds* 

This, with the open sneers of the 
opposition and covert contempt of the 
multitude, was a terrible blow upon the 
sensitive pride of poor Dunbar. It is 
a melancholy fact that might generally 
overcomes right, and that success eoen 
in a wrong cause is more highly appre- 
ciated by the mass of mankind than the 
best efforts in behalf of truth, if inef- 


fectuoL It is a sorrowful condition of 
affairs in whiah vox populi is so seldom 
vox Dei; but we must deal with the 
world as we find it, and lend our little 
influence to make it better. 

Very bitter were the thoughts that 
swept through the mind of Earnest, as 
he lay that night upon a sleepless couch ; 
but his good angel triumphed, and he 
arose with a full determination that he 
would never allow difficulties or dangers 
to swerve him from the path of duty. 

He had a call the following day from 
Hammond, who bitterly reproached him 
with being the cause of defeat and dis- 
grace to both. 

Dunbar replied by frankly telling him 
that he had been grossly deceived in re- 
lation to the facts, and finally told him 
of his early life and subsequent resolu- 
tion at the grave of his only friend. 
But Hammond did not have manhood 
enough to appreciate the noble boy, and 
coldly replied that if he continued to 
think and act in that way, he would 
have very little business to do. 

"Well," replied Earnest, "if I cannot 
get a living by being an honest lawyer, 
I will seek some employment to which 
honesty is no objection." 

Hammond made no reply, but arose 
and offered Earnest his fee, which was 
proudly declined, and thus the interview 
ended. ^ 

But Hammond turned his influence 
against the young lawyer, and the few 
who had taken a liking to him hardly 
dared to show it in the face of the tide 
of opposition that soon swept down 
upon him. 

Matters were in this condition when 
jPhilip Weston and his little family ar- 
rived in the village of Q . After 

looking around for a few days, Mr. 
Weston purchased a farm lying in close 
proximity to the town. The land was 
good, but there were no improvements, 
except the little log cabin, which Mrs. 
Weston thought could hardly be consid- 
ered an improvement. But they were 
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soon located within its humble walls, 
and the few articles of furniture they 
had brought with them being tastefolly 
arranged, the little domicile soon wore 
quite a home look. 

Weston had preferred this location, 
because, with what little means he pos- 
sessed, he had been enabled to pay for 
it at once, and thereby he obtained it 
somewhat cheaper. He had enough left 
to fence and ''break" his land, and 
soon had a crop of com growing. But, 
alas for the mutations of life, western 
fevers were then prevalent, and in the 
midst of the first season his wife sick- 
ened and died. Poor Weston ! his day 
star had set in midnight gloom, and the 
great hope of life was dying in his bosom ; 
but his children were still left to stimu- 
late his energies, and he toiled on with 
his accustomed diligence. Miriam Wes- 
ton was only fourteen years of age, but 
she was a bright little creature, intelli- 
gent beyond her years, and with her aid, 
and that of her brother Frank, two years 
older, Mr. Weston managed to carry on 
his farm and household labor; but he 
made many blunders out of doors as 
well as in, for a life-long mechanic is, at 
best, bat a poor farmer. 

His health failed, also, under his sad 
bereavement, and the heavy toil to which 
he was so unaccustomed. His ambition 
sustained him until his com was gath- 
ered, and stored in a granary of his own 
construction, but in a few days longer 
he was confined to his bed, and early in 
winter he followed his wife into the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. No 
words can describe the wretchedness of 
the poor children thus deprived of their 
h»t earthly friend. Their tears were 
not only tears of grief, but of utter hope- 
lessness, and they clung closely to each 
other, almost expecting that death would 
soon claim one of them also. 

The neighbors came in and performed 
the last sad offices for their poor father, 
and then looked around to do something 
for the children. They soon found 


" places " for them, though at some dis- 
tance from each other ; but when Frank 
and Miriam were informed of the fact, 
their friends were surprised and indig- 
nant to learn that they obstinately re- 
fused to be separated. Finding that 
they could not be persuaded to yield, 
the neighbors relinquished all effort in 
their behalf, and allowed them to live 
alone in the littie cabin. 

One kind-hearted man undertook the 
sale of their surplus corn, and although 
he only realized a few cents a bushel for 
it, he placed a few dollars in Frank's 
hand, and carried the rest of the corn 
to mill and had it ground for them. Un- 
fortunately Weston's farm had no timber 
on it, and the little sum that their com 
brought would barely supply them with 
fuel through the winter, so that their 
food must be scanty and coarse; but 
their prison-like fare seemed better to 
them than being torn from each other. 

Oh, the long dreary hours of that ter- 
rible winter! The prairie winds swept 
wildly o'er the barren waste, and sighed 
and moaned around the littie cabin, as 
if in sympathy with its lonely inmates. 
Poor Miriam ate her coarse bread with 
patience, even while the pearly tears 
rolled down her cheeks. But one morn- 
ing found her sobbing on Frank's bosom 
in utter hopelessness. As Frank's tears 
mingled with her own, he exclaimed : 

'' I will go down to the village, Miriam, 
and try to find work. If I can earn a 
littie money we can be more comfort- 
able. I can chop wood, you know, or 
do most anything that isn't too hard." 

" Well, I'll go with you, Frank ; may- 
be I can do something, too." 

In a mement she was wrapped in the 
littie shawl and hood she had worn the 
winter before, and, hand in hand, the 
littie orphans started out to seek em- 
ployment. At almost the first applica- 
tion, Frank obtained permission to chop 
wood at twenty-five cents a day, and the 
sum seemed so munificent to them that 
the position was gladly accepted, and 
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thej cheerfiilly kept on, iioping to find 
work for Miriam. They were nnsuccess- 
fhl antil Ijiej reached the bakery. The 
baker wanted some one to deliver small 
baskets of bread in the village, and 
Miriam gratefully accepted the situa- 
tion, although it was not very lucrative. 
It was a sore temptation to the poor girl, 
after her meagre breakfast with Frank, 
to enter the warm bakery where the 
fragrant bread and cakes were just com- 
ing from the oven ; still she was faithful 
to her trust, and carried the tempting 
food untouched, even while her stomach 
ached for the want of more nourishing 
food. 

Among the places she daily visited 
was the office of Earnest Dunbar. Since 
the Hammond lawsuit he had been care- 
fully avoided, and poverty had com- 
pelled him to give up his place in 
the cheap boarding-house and live in 
his office upon a scanty supply from the 
bakery. He would have sought employ- 
ment outside of his profession before 
this, but knowing that the knowledge of 
his necessity would be a gratification to 
his enemies, he resolved to wait awhile 
longer. He began to look with pleasure 
for Miriam's visits, and as he learned 
her history, a strong sympathy grew up 
in his heart for the orphan girl and her 
brother, but he felt that, as yet, he was 
powerless to aid them. 

It wae now nearly spring, and Frank 
and Miriam, were getting along quite 
comfortably, for, although they worked 
hard and were much exposed to the 
cold, they had more nourishing food, 
and both were crowned with the bless- 
ings of health. They were winning 
their way to the esteem of the public by 
their industry and perseverance, and 
people began to think that they were 
capable of taking care of themselves. 

For nearly a month Mr. Mason, the 
baker, had been aware that some one 
was constantly committing petty thefts 
upon his premises. He had missed, at 
difierent times, loaves of bread, small 


cakes, pies, etc. He could not even 
guess who the thief was, and more than 
once he spoke of the subject to his 
neighbor, Miller, the saloon keeper 
across the street Miller was a reck- 
less, unprincipled man, supremely sel- 
fish, who never cared who was injured 
or ruined if his own love of gain was 
gratified. 

As Mason was speaking to him on the 
subject one morning, little Miriam had 
just left the shop, and was tripping 
lightly away with her basket of loaves. 
MiUer pointed after her significantly and 
said, in his coarse style : 

'' Do you watch that young one care- 
fully?" 

^^ Watch my little bread carrier. No ! 
I should as soon think of watching my- 
self. Did you ever look into her face ? 
It is honesty itself." 

^'Oh yes," sneered Miller, "I've seen 
such honest folks before. If you take 
my advice, you'll watch her, though." 

His words haunted the baker all day. 
He could not get them out of his mind, 
and though he had no idea that Miriam 
was guilty, it looked odd that the two 
children should prefer living alone, and 
he knew they were very poor. Perhaps 
he had better watch a little. 

The losses continued, and Mason de- 
termined to find the thief, and see that 
he or she was properly punished. One 
night half a dozen loaves and a basket 
disappeared. The next morning Miller 
came, and learned of the loss with appa- 
rent surprise, but at once proposed to 
Mason that they should both go out to 
the Weston cabin and see if they could 
find any traces of it. 

"The young ones are both in town 
now, and we can look around as much 
as we please." 

" Well," replied the baker, " the search 
will do no harm, but I am sure that it 
will bring us no light." 

They started out, and walking rapidly 
for a few minutes they came to the little 
log house, and finding the door unfast- 
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ened they entered at once. What was 
the astonishment of Mason to see npon 
the table the basket of loaves, and a 
knife laying there also ; one loaf was 
cnt in two, and the other half was gone. 

" There, what did I tell you/' triumph- 
antly exclaimed Miller. 

"Wellf well, I would as soon have 
thought of accusing myself; but that is 
just the way, if you ever try to help any- 
body it always turns out that way. I 
belieye half the people in the world 
would steal from their best friends," he 
added bitterly. '^ Now, I took that girl 
to work for me when ;iobody else would 
have her, because she was so little, and I 
have kept her ever since, and many a 
loaf of bread and handful of cakes I have 
given her, if I do say it myself." 

"Yes," returned Miller, "its always 
80. It*s the girl thaVs done the stealing, 
for the boy wouldn't know where the 
things were. Now, take my advice and 
send an officer after her, and let us have 
the thing settled." 

Mason replied, with a shudder : 

"No, I can't have that little bright- 
eyed girl arrested. If she has been un- 
grateful, maybe she was awfriUy tempted. 
We don't know how hungry she might 
have been. No, IcanH do it" 

" Pshaw," answered Miller, impatient- 
ly, "they wasn't hungry, for their father 
left them a lot of com, and besides, they 
have both been at work all winter. No, 
they wasn't so awful hungry, and if you 
are a friend to the girl you had better 
]eam her a lesson, and maybe she'll 
change her ways ; but, if this ain't no- 
ticed, she'll grow up a thief, and end her 
days in the penitentiary." 

Mason hesitated, partly convinced. 

" Well, I don't know ; maybe it would 
be best, but / canH do it No, sir; if 
yon want to, you can." 

Lest the baker should relent from the 
permission he had so reluctantly given, 
Miller started at once upon his diaboli- 
cal errand. 

The warrant was issued, the fright- 


ened child arrested for petty larceny, 
and the trial appointed to come off in 
three days. Poor Frank, he could hard- 
ly believe the evidence of his own senses. 
Gould it be possible that his own darling 
sister was under arrest for stealing. 

"WhatshaUIdo? Whatcanldo?" 
he eagerly asked. 

"Get a lawyer to defend her, of 
course," some one replied to his earnest 
question. 

In his great excitement he had not 
thought of that, and he started hastily 
for Harding's office. 

Finding that august personage in his 
room, he made the case known briefly, 
and, in a few earnest words, besought the 
lawyer's assistance. The little gray eyes 
looked over the steel-bowed spectacles, 
and, as he coolly scanned the excited 
boy, Harding replied : 

" Ah, yes — I see — ^I understand ; you 
want me to defend her, do you ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

Though the words were simple, they 
bore a mighty volume of feeling, that 
must have moved any other heart ; but 
Harding only laughed coarsely, and said : 

" Yes ; well, just hand me a retaining 
fee and I will consider you my client." 

"A retaining fee," repeated Frank, 
with surprise. "What is that?" 

"Well," answered Harding, "it is five 
or ten dollars, just as you please." 

When his full meaning was compre- 
hended by the friendless boy, it broke 
the seal of Nature's fountains, and tears 
filled the dark eyes, and quivered in the 
voice that had hitherto so bravely kept 
them back. He left Harding's office 
with bitter thoughts of mankind, and 
almost hating his race. He did not 
know that there was a strong feeling of 
sympathy for himself and his sister in 
the little community, although malicious 
gossips were not wanting who had " al- 
ways wondered how they got along so 
well." 

Earnest Dunbar was walking the 
street, feeling even more dejected than 
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uBTial, when he met Frank, evidently 
laboring under great excitement. He 
kindly inquired into the cause, and was 
not long in learning the story. Having 
been confined to his office for a few 
hours with a severe headache, he had 
heard nothing of the arrest, and his sur- 
prise and indignation knew no bounds. 
He promptly offered his legal services, 
which were gratefully accepted, and he 
went to work at the case with an inspira- 
tion that he had not felt for months. 

The case was tried before the justice 
who presided over the petty legal diffi- 
culties of the western town, and the 
evidence on the part of the prosecution 
was so positive, and the prejudice against 
Earnest so strong, that he was again de- 
feated, and poor Miriam pronounced 
^* guilty." It would be no exaggeration 
to say that Dunbar felt this terrible blow 
as keenly as the poor little prisoner and 
her brother; but he determined that 
his helpless client should not be sacri- 
ficed, and his own reputation utterly 
ruined, and he promptly appealed the 
case. 

On the morning of the final trial the 
court-house was crowded to its utmost 
capacity long before the prisoner a^ 
peared. When the long-suffering girl was 
led in by the sheriff, followed by her de- 
voted brother, a murmur of deep sympa- 
thy ran through the room. Her pale 
cheeks and quivering lips made a warm 
appeal to every heart, and her large dark 
eyes, though swollen with constant weep- 
ing, still gleamed with the light of truth. 
Harding again appeared as counsel for 
the prosecution, and the same witnesses 
testified precisely as before, and it 
seemed as if nothing was wanting to 
complete the evidence. 

People wondered why the young law- 
yer should appeal the case when the 
&cts were so evident. One or two be- 
sides Mason testified to the repeated 
losses, and also to the fact that Miriam 
had free access to the shop during the 
day, and Mason could not tell positively 


whether the thefts were committed in 
the night or during the day, except the 
last, — and that he was sure had oc- 
curred in the night, but his evidence was 
positive as to the identity of the loaves 
found in the Weston cabin, and he could 
form no suspicion of how they came 
there, if the girl was not guilty, though 
he freely testified to her good character 
for promptness and integrity so far as 
he knew. The cross-examination by 
Dunbar elicited nothing &rther, and 
Miller was next called to the stand. 
He swore positively that on the night in 
question he had seen Miriam Weston 
enter the bakery by the front window 
and return bringing with her the basket 
of loaves. He said he was in the front 
chamber over the saloon, and just oppo- 
site the bakery ; he happened to be up 
with a sick child, and on looking across 
the street he saw Miriam by the light of 
the moon standing near the door of the 
bakery, and curiosity led him to watch 
her. His testimony was very clear and 
explicit — evidently well prepared, but 
the rigid cross-examination which Earn- 
est immediately instituted, evidentiy con- 
fused him. 

" What time was it that you were up 
and saw her commit the act ? " 

^^ It was a littie after eleven," replied 
the witness. 

"Are you positive in regard to the 
time?" 

Yes, he was sure, for the clock struck 
eleven immediately after he arose from 
bed. 

"You say you saw and recognise 
her," pursued Dunbar. " Now you were 
(tcross the street, and it was night ) is it 
not possible that you were mistaken in 
the identity of the prisoner ? " 

"No,"'repUed Miller; "the moon 
shone brightiy into her fiice as I looked, 
and I could not be deceived." 

" How long was it from the time she 
came there until she departed with her 
booty ? " 

" Probably fifteen minutes — certainly 
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not over twenty minutes," replied the 
witness. 

'' Now," said the counsel for the de- 
fence, drawing himself up and looking 
the witness steadily in the eye, ''you do 
podtiTely swear that you did see the 
prisoner on the night of the 20th of 
Fehruary commit the theft at the hour 
of eleven ? " 

Miller quailed for a moment, before 
Dunbar's piercing gaze, and then re- 
sponded, "/do." 

"And you do positively swear that 
yon saw her by the light of the moon, 
and therefore could not be mistaken in 
her identity ? " 

The witness again responded, "/do." 

"That is all," said Dunbar, as he 
added the last replies to his notes. 
" May it please the court, I have done 
with the witness." 

The witnesses for the defence were 
then called. First, Frank Weston, who 
could only testify to the utter ignorance 
of himself and Miriam as to the pres- 
ence of the loaves in their humble home, 
and then Robert Nelson was called to 
the stand. Miller turned pale when 
Nelson came forward, for he had been a 
clerk in Miller's establishment and their 
acquaintance had been rather more ex- 
tensive than was altogether favorable to 
Miller's reputation. Nelson testified 
that he believed Miller to be dishonest, 
and had left his employ on that account^ 
that during the latter part of his stay, 
while boarding in the family, he had 
noticed that the table was frequently 
supplied with baker's bread and cakes, 
but that he never knew Miller to pur- 
chase any, and that he believed at the 
time, they were stolen. He further 
stated that when he left Miller's he went 
to work for a man who lived about half 
way between the bakery and the Weston 
&nn, and that on the morning of the 
21st of February he was up early as 
nsual and was going to his work, when 
he saw Miller hastening by with a bas- 
ket on hia arm ; his curiosity was excited 


and he watched him until he saw Miller 
approach the Weston farm, and then go 
around behind the granary instead of 
going into the house. The witness sta- 
ted that he then left his post of obser- 
vation and proceeded with his work. 
Still the query haunted his mind, what 
could Miller mean by his strange con- 
duct? He finally left his work and 
went to look again. He then saw Frank 
and Miriam coming to their daily labor, 
and still watching, he soon saw Miller 
come out of his place of concealment 
and go into the house for a moment wd 
then return without his basket, but with 
something in his hand, which he after- 
wards threw away. The witness then 
concluded that Miller had wished to 
surprise the children with a present and 
dismissed the matter from his mind. 
Great excitement prevailed in the court- 
room during the giving of this evidence. 
Harding was evidently nonplussed, but 
commenced the cross-examination by 
asking, 

"If you knew so much about this 
matter, how does it happen that we 
knew nothing of it before ? Why did 
you not appear at the former trial ? " 

" Because," replied the witness, " on 
that day I heard that my father was 
lying dangerously sick about twenty 
miles firom here, and started immedi- 
ately to go to him *, I consequentiy knew 
nothing of this affair until I saw Mr. 
Dunbar about two days ago. He learned 
that I had been in Miller's employ, and 
finding out where I was he came out 
there to get my testimony concerning 
Miller's character." 

The cross-examination failed to affect 
the witness in any degree or to produce 
any appearance of discrepancy in his 
statements. Harding was considerably 
embarassed by the turn that the case 
had taken — and his efforts, as the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, became ridicu- 
lous firom their inefficiency. When 
Dunbar arose to make his plea, his fine 
face was fairly luminous with the inspi- 
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xation of hia caose, and the light of 
triamph already gleamed in his eye, 
while his voice was as clear as the chime 
of a silver bell. First he went over, 
briefly. Miller's testimony and reminded 
the conrt and jnry that Miller had seen 
the theft committed at eleven o'clock 
on the night of the 20th, and had iden- 
tified the prisoner by the light of the 
moon. He then proved by the calendar 
a fact which they had not before thought 
of| yiz. that on that 20th of February 
the moon did not rise until one o^dock 
ami forty minutes. 

When this point was presented the 
house fairly rung with the echoes of pro- 
longed applause ] he then forced upon 
the jury the points of Nelson's testimo- 
ny, and produced the half loaf of bread 
that Miller had thrown away, to induce 
the belief that the children had eaten 
it. His speech was not long but he 
made every point tell like the strokes of 
the great clock of destiny. He closed 
by a pathetic narration of the condition 
of the orphan children and made a 
mighty appeal to the sympathies of the 
audience in their behalf. 

No conscientious scruples were in 
his way now, and the resistless tide of 
his eloquence swayed his audience as 
the breezes sway a field of waving 
grain. The character of Miller was 
shown in its true colors and scathed as 
the lightning scathes the forest trees. 
The attentive throng hissed, wept or ap- 
plauded as he willed, and when he 
closed, leaving the case in the hands of 
the jury, who gave a verdict of " Not 
Guilty j^ without leaving their seats, the 
prolonged shouts that went up from the 
crowd threatened to rend the very walls 
in their wild exultation. Miller had to 
be protected from the violence of the 
populace, and as soon as a warrant 
eould be issued he was arrested for lar- 
ceny and perjury. It was proposed that 
the sympathy of the crowd should take 
a practical turn, and a purse of one 
hundred and fifty dollars was made up 


and placed in the hands of Dunbar to 
be judiciously' expended for the benefit 
of the children. Frank and Miriam clung 
gratefully to their benefactor, and as 
they poured out their broken thanks the 
young lawyer's eyes filled with happy 
tears and his heart was burdened with 
gratitude to the All Father, who had 
thus enabled him to defend the cause of 
innocence and purity. There were but 
few in the assemblage that rejoiced 
more sincerely over the result than the 
honest baker, who had been pained at 
every step of the proceedings ) he was 
not very demonstrative in the court- 
room, but when Frank and Miriam 
reached their humble home they found 
Mr. Mason already there with a large 
basket full of the choicest luxuries his 
little shop afforded. Great was the re- 
joicing in the little cabin that night and 
as the children alternately laughed and 
cried in each other's arms, Miriam ex- 
daimed, 

'' All this makes me think of the text 
our mother used to love so well ; you 
remember it says, ' When my feather 
and mother forsake me the Lord wiU 
take me upJ " 

'^ Yes," responded Frank, ''and that 
other you know she learned us to say, 
' I have been young and now lam old, 
yet never have I seen the righteous for- 
saken^ nor his seed begging bread,^ and 
you know Miriam we have never quite 
begged for bread, though we used to 
think sometimes that ours was ' mighty 
dry: " 

A mysterious choking sensation 
peemed to come over the baker and he 
found an occasion for his handkerchief 
soon afterwards. He did not say much 
after that but soon bade them good 
night, and if his voice quivered a little, 
the children were too happy to notice 
it. 

Earnest Dunbar felt that he had 
something more to live for as he volun- 
tarily assumed the guardianship of his 
new clients. Frank and Miriam were 
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plftced at school; and the following sea^ 
son the prairie farm was rented and by 
a jndicions nse of the annnal proceeds 
the heirs were comfortably provided for 
and well educated. The young lawyer 
soon found that his generous act had 
brought its own reward; the tide of pop- 
ular feeling was rapidly turned in his 
favor; and many who had formerly 
avoided him; suddenly found out that 
they '' had always liked him." 

His little office was crowded with cli- 
ents and fortune bade him welcome to 
her fickle fiftvors. But if he was true to 
the heaTcn-bom principles of justice 
and truth in the dark hours of his strong 
trial; he would not allow the golden sun 
of prosperity to wither the fair garlands 
of virtae. He remained true to his 
early vows and carefully examined 
every case until he was satisfied of its 
justice before he undertook its defence. 
This fi&ct became so well known that 
when Earnest Dunbar appeared as the 
advocate of any cause; the court and 


jury felt at once that he was the cham- 
pion of rightf and with the estab- 
lished prestige of virtue he always wore 
the victor's crown in the legal arena. 
Frank Weston studied law with him and 
learning the watchword of justice he 
soon became a successful practitioner. 
'^ Westward the star of empire takes its 
way" until the prairies are no longer 
lonely or barren; and the little village 
that witnessed the above scenes has 
grown to be a city of no mean propor- 
tions; and there Earnest Dunbar still 
liveS; not only a distinguished member 
of the bar; but an ornament to the judi- 
cial bench where he now presides with 
the same earnestness of purpose and 
purity of heart that characterized the 
boy beside his mother's grave. Miriam 
Weston has developed into a noble- 
hearted woman; and amid the courtly 
halls of Judge Dunbar's splendid man- 
sion; she is the light of his home — his 
gentUwife. 

December; 186d. 


LEGEND OF MARGUERITE. 


[fEOM the FRENCH.] 


VrOT ^ from Altorf is a valley which 
jlK bears the name of the Valley of 
Engelberg. In this valley there was 
once a cottage, and in this cottage 
lived a young girl about fourteen years 
dd — almost a child. She was an or- 
phan, and was cared for by her grand- 
mother. Her name was Marguerite. 

When she was fifteen years old. Mar- 
guerite died. She had been good; gentle 
and modest But she had developed 
her virtues in soHtudC; and when she 
^appeared she was forgotten by every- 
body, even by her grandmother; whose 


memory was much weakened by age. 
But if the young girl was forgotten in 
the world; the angels; less distracted with 
cares than meu; thought of her in heaven. 
One of the most beautiM of them; white 
as the snow of the mountains; with an 
aureole of light about his head; and 
wings of azurc; came and visited the 
stone of the tomb where Marguerite re- 
posed. He awoke her; she smiled at 
him; and the following dialogue took 
place between them: 

Angel — Some portion of thee shoidd 
live again, sweet child* I will transform 
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the purest portion of thee into a flower. 
As the reward of thy virtue, God permits 
thee to choose. What is the flower thou 
preferrest? What is the one thon be- 
lievest to be the most faithful image of 
thy soul ? Dost thou wish to become a 
tulip? 

Marguerite — No. The tulip has no 
perfume. It is beautiful, but it is not 
useful. 

^w^rf—Alily? 

Marguerite — The lily raises itself too 
much above the other flowers. It is 
beautiful, but it is not modest. 

Angd — A rose? 

Marguerite — The rose has thorns ; it 
wounds the hand that would gather it. 
It is beautiful, but it is not good. 

Angel — Become then a violet This 
flower has a sweet perfume } it does not 
raise itself above its companions ; it has 
no thorns to wound the hand that is 


stretched out to gather it. It is use- 
ful, modest and good. 

Marguerite — Blessed angel, hast thou 
not said thou wilt permit me to choose 
the flower I would become ? 

Angel — Certainly. 

Marguerite — Well, I wish that the 
mortal part of me may become a snow- 
drop. 

Angel — Thou wishest then to live 
when all things else are withered. Thou 
wishest to flourish when all things else 
are dead. 

Marguerite — I will tell of the coming 
of Spring, and upon him who bends his 
eyes upon me I will smile like hope. 

Here ended the dialogue. The angel 
made no reply. He returned to ^e 
habitations of the blessed. But soon, 
among the snows of the Alps in April, 
a white flower rose over a tomb. The 
wish of Marguerite was fulfilled. 


EDUCATION OF THE HEART 


BY HOK. SOHUYLEB OOLFAZ. 


IN all the realm of animated nature 
there is nothing so absolutely help- 
less as a child when it first opens its 
eyes upon the world. And yet there is 
nothing of vaster importance. The 
greatest works of art will perish. The 
cataract of Niagara will cease to flow. 
The proudest nation, whose conquering 
eagles have defied a continent, will pass 
away. But the sleeping infant, in its 
mother's arms, may even, in its brief 
span of earthly years, like Moses, 
David or Paul; or Homer, Plato or 
Demosthenes; or Caesar, Washington 
or Lincoln ; or Zenobia, Joan of Arc or 
Florence Nightingale, 8o live that his- 
tory shall never tire of the record of its 


deeds while time doth last or this earth 
of ours endure. 

We come, too, into this breathing 
world with Good and Evil mysteriously 
combined within us. But a little time, 
comparatively, passes by before the 
child develops temper, self-will, defi- 
ance, anger, revenge, in a greater 
or milder degree, and compels that 
parental restraint so valuable and 
necessary in every household. And 
thus the Spirit of Good and the Spirit 
of Evil struggle for the mastery in every 
heart With every good impulse draw- 
ing us toward the Bight, and every 
wicked temptation and unrestrained 
passion drawing us toward the Wrong, 
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we commence the earnest^ ceaseless 
Battle of Life. 

*'Oar b!rth is bat a starting place, 

Life it the nmnliig of the raoe^ 

And death the goaL" 

Properly trained, conscientiouBly di- 
rected, the child grows up into the affec- 
tionate, enlightened, energetic, self-de- 
nying man or woman, an honor and a 
blessing to the community, loved while 
Hying, and when life's fitful fever is 
over, remembered by many hearts long 
after the funeral flowers of the ceme- 
tery have blossomed on their grave. 
But how different the life and character 
of him who, unblessed by healthful and 
virtuous surr^ndings, or madly defying 
them all, cultivates only the evil side of 
his nature] Like the rank weed of 
your garden, it soon extirpates all that 
is good and valuable ] and you see be- 
fore you a life, of which you cannot 
truthfully say that it is worthless, be- 
cause it is far worse. 

All around us we see this contest. 
And the responsibilities for its results 
lie at our very door. Whether those 
who are to come after us shall have 
every advantage to arm and strengthen 
themselves against the influence of Evil, 
depends in a large degree on the con- 
duct of the generation which precedes 
them in the family circle, or the wider 
sphere of the community wherein they 
dwell. 

It is men that make the State. An 
island full of savages can be nothing 
but a savage State. Where the people 
worship idols of wood and stone, man- 
kind call it a heathen State. A country 
of impure men must be an impure 
State. But where morality and intelli- 
gence prevail, and Bight bears sway, 
and Conscience is respected and obeyed, 
the onlooking world recognizes that 
there is a country worthy to be em- 
braced in the circle of Christendom, 
and to rank high among the civilized 
States of the earth. 

The hope of any country must, there- 


fore, always be with its young. With 
them we see the candle of life, not like 
us of middle age, half consumed, but 
just lit; and so to be trimmed that it 
shall bum brighter and brighter till it 
expires in the socket. And this fact 
has been recognized in every age of 
the world. Heraclitus, who twenty-five 
hundred years ago was called the cry- 
ing philosopher, refused to accept the 
chief magistracy of his nation, prefer- 
ring to spend his time in educating chil- 
dren than even to govern the corrupt 
Ephesians. Catiline, when he sought, 
two thousand years ago, to overthrow 
the liberties of his country, and — ^as 
traitors in our own era have done — ^to 
act the parricide toward the land which 
had given him birth, and honors, and 
power, attempted first to corrupt the 
younger Romans, and thus to win them 
to lus nefarious endeavors. 

If you concede, then — as you knust, 
for History is full of its proofs — that 
the hope of a country is with its young, 
how priceless are the hundreds of insti- 
tutions like this, and the tens of thou- 
sands of schools of other grades in which 
our land rejoices to-day 1 How truly did 
Cicero declare : " Study cherishes youth, 
delights age, adorns prosperity, furnishes 
support in adversity, tarries with us by 
night and by day, and attends us in all 
our journeyings and wanderings I" And 
again, when, on another occasion, that 
eloquent orator eulogized Wisdom : " For 
what is there,'' said he, '* more desirable 
than Wisdom? ' What more excellent 
and lovely in itself? What more useful 
and becoming for a man? Or what 
more worthy of his reasonable nature?" 
And, in the inspired record, Solomon, 
in even a loftier strain than the master 
of Roman eloquence, exclaims, ''Happy 
is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding ; for the 
merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. Length of days is in 
her right hand, and in her left hand 
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riches and honor. She is a tree of life 
to them that laj hold upon her, and 
happy is every one that retaineth her. 
Exalt her, and she shall promote thee. 
She shall bring to thy head an ornament 
of grace. A crown of glory shall she 
deliver to thee." 

Recognizing, as I trost all of yon do, 
without fnrther argument or illustration, 
that the mind, like the earth, yields the 
richest fruit only when cultivated, I wish 
to improve this oppoHunity accidentally 
opened to me by a few remarks, first to 
the teachers, and lastly to the taught. 

Of all the earthly professions I know 
of none more honorable, more useful, 
wider-reaching in its influence, than the 
profession of the teacher. If faithful 
in this vocation, they have a right to 
claim, as John Howard did, that their 
monument should be a sun-dial, not 
ceasing to be useful even after death. 
They are to so fill the fountains of the 
minds committed to their charge, that 
from thence shall ever flow streams fer- 
tilizing and beneficent; and they are to 
be the ezamplars for the young before 
them in healthful moral influence, which 
is the foundation of character. 

As no one is fit to be an officer in war 
who has not heroic blood in his veins, or 
to be an artist who has no esthetic taste, 
or to be a poet who does not understand 
the power of rhythm or meter, or to be 
a historian or a statesman without a 
broad and comprehensive mind, so no 
one should be a teacher who has not a 
heart full of love for the profession, and 
an energy and enthusiasm willing joy- 
ously to confront all its responsibilities. 
It requires great patience, untiring in- 
dustry, abounding kindness, pure unsel- 
fishness, and fidelity to duty and princi- 
ple. And when happily combined, suc- 
cess is absolutely assured. 

And first let me say, as children re- 
semble their parents in feature, so will 
they resemble in character the teacher 
who trains their youthful years. If that 
teacher has an excess of the gall of bit- 


terness instead of the milk of hnmaa 
kindness, its daily exhibition will assist 
in the development of the evil side of 
all who witness it. But if, on the con- 
trary, he or she brings sunshine into the 
room when they enter— diffuses happi- 
ness, by genial conduct, on all around 
them — splays on the heartstrings of their 
pupils by the mystic power of love — the 
very atmosphere they thus create wiU be 
warm with aflfeotion and trusting confi* 
dence ; and that better nature, which is 
ever struggling within us for the mastery 
over evil, will be strengthened and de- 
veloped into an activity which will give 
it healthful power for all after-life. 

It is for this reason the teacher should 
ever be just what he would have his pu- 
pils become, that they may learn by the 
precept of example as well as by the 
precept of in8tructi4)n. He should find 
the way to the heart of every one 
within his circle, and lead him thereby 
into the walks of knowledge and vir- 
tue, not driving by will but attracting by 
love ; and, if he searches faithfully, he 
will find the heart of even the most way- 
ward. It may be overlaid with temper, 
selfishness, even with wickedness ; but it 
can be, nay, it must be, reached and 
touched. 

The teacher, too, should be an exem- 
plar in punctuality, order, and discipline, 
for in all these his pupils will copy him. 
He can only obtain obedience by himself 
obeying the laws he is to enforce. A 
minister who does not practice what he 
preaches will find that his most earnest 
exhortations fall heedless on leaden ears } 
and children of both a smaller and a 
larger growth quickly detect similar in- 
consistencies. Whoever would rightly 
guide youthful footsteps must lead cor- 
rectly himself; and one of our humor- 
ous writers has compressed a whole vol- 
ume into a sentence when he says, ''to 
train up a child in the way he should 
go, toalk in it ffourself," 

Finally, let the teacher, recognizing 
the true nobility and the &r-reaching 
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inflaeaoe of his profession; stretching 
beyond mature years, or middle age, or 
even the last of earth, and beyond the 
stars to a deathless eternity, pursue his 
daily daties with ardor, with earnestness 
of purpose, with tireless energy. ^ And 
let him feel that as a State is honored 
by its worthiest sons — as Kentucky en- 
shrines the name of her Clay, and Ten- 
nessee her Jackson, and Massachusetts 
her Adams, Webster and Everett, and 
Bhode Island her Roger Williams, and 
Pennsylyania her Franklin, and Illinois 
her Lincoln, and New York and Vir- 
ginia their scores of illustrious sons — 
BO will his pupils rise up to honor him 
if he so trains them as to be worthy of 
their honor. Success wiU be his if he 
but deserres it Gov. Boutwell, who 
added to his fame as chief magistrate of 
Massachosetts by gracing for years the 
Buperintendency of her unrivaled edu- 
cational system, said truly and tersely, 
''Those who succeed are the men who 
believe they can succeed ; and those who 
fail are those to whom success would 
have been a surprise." 

I pass from this rapid review of the 
duties of a teacher to a few thoughts 
addressed more especially to students. 
Let me leave the beaten road of educa- 
tional addresses, and saying nothing of 
history, geography, grammar, astronomy, 
mathematics, the languages, and other 
special accomplishments, ask your atten- 
tion to characterUHcs that it seems to me 
should be cultivated and developed. Not 
that I would not inculcate, primarily, 
every possible acquisition of knowledge. 
Learn all we can in a lifetime, and we 
shall feel at last like that eminent and 
self-taught Gbecian philosopher, Socra- 
tes, who said that all he professed to 
know was that he knew nothing; or, as 
Isaac Newton more strikingly expressed 
the same idea in his oft-quoted simile, 
that he felt like a child on the shore of 
time, picking up a few pebbles, while 
the great ocean lay unexplored before 
him. But I would improve these pass- 


ing moments by some suggestions as to 
those elements of character and thought 
that seem essential to a well-rounded 
life. And in using the masculine in re- 
ferring to students as well as teachers, 
I do it for brevity only, intending of 
course to include both sexes ; for neither 
sex is inferior or superior as such. Man 
is fitted by nature for rough contact with 
the world; woman for the more graceful 
duties of the domestic circle. Man for 
the hard, stem, laborious labor of life; 
woman to really rule the world, by being 
the mothers of those who are to gov- 
ern it. 

Conspicuous among these character- 
istics is the duty of Self-control, and its 
natural offspring. Self-reliance. The 
great maxim of Socrates was ''Enow 
thyself" — the famous inscript^n on the 
Delphic temple, which the ancients 
claimed came down feom the skies. I 
cannot, in a brief address, even allude 
to all which is embraced in these two 
comprehensive words — Self-control. 

The inspired record declares in lan- 
guage which combines counsel with 
prophecy, " He that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city." You mu«^ master yourself You 
fMui rule your passions and your tem- 
per, or they will rule you. It is strength 
to have moral principle. It is strength 
to stand up against shocks of adversity. 
It is strength to be calm and self-con- 
tained, even when the arrows of malice 
pierce you most cruelly. It is strength 
to perform your whole duty to man with- 
out hope of reward. The man of un- 
bending moral principle is a real hero*. 
The man who stands erect, with his heel 
on the demon of Temptation, hydra- 
headed as it is, is nobler and stronger 
than the most gifled statesman or the 
conquering chief. The taint of sin gives 
all of us passions, temper, and evil, and 
opens a hundred avenues to the tempter. 
To close them all, and to live true to 
yourself and the right is to bless your 
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own heart while joa bless mankind. 
Your character is to be bnilt np like a 
dam in a river. While being compacted 
and solidified) the restrained waters, 
like evil passions and wicked impolses, 
seek to break through ; a single breach, 
and it widens ; and at last the torrent 
destroys. But guard against the small- 
est fracture, and it is safe, and strength- 
ens year by year, until at last, firm as 
the anchored rock, it breasts the might- 
iest floods and freshets unharmed. 
Without this enlightened, unyielding 
Self-control, our life is like a ship, with- 
out compass or rudder, blown about by 
every wind, and at last wrecked upon 
the beach. But with it, it is like the 
same ship with a safe, strong arm at the 
helm that holds her to her course when 
the storm-cloud lowers or the angry gale 
seeks to drive her toward the breakers ; 
that avoids the shoals and hidden rocks, 
and brings her safely into port. 

In this endeavor fail not to war 
against Vice in all its myriad forms. 
Evil is often robed in splendid attire; 
but however gorgeous the monumental 
shaft, yet within is always corruption 
and decay. The apple may appear 
tempting and beautiful to the eye ; but 
if the canker-worm is at the core, it is 
destined to a rottenness no earthly 
power can avert It is the first ap- 
proach, too, which should be the most 
sternly repulsed. Each temptation, 
from without or from within, which 
moral rectitude enables us to resist, 
leaves us that much stronger for the 
next encounter. But woe to her or 
him who yields. At each successive 
attack the moral stamina becomes 
weaker and weaker, as the walls of 
even a Sebastopol lose their protective 
value whenever a single breach in them 
is made. How truthfully has a gifred 

poet declared : 

*' We are not wont at onoe. The course of evil 
Begin* so alowly, and from rach slight soorce, 
An infcnt's hand oonld sttm its breach with olay. 
But let the stream grow deeper, and philosophy, 
Aye, and religion, too, shall striTe in vain 
To stem the headlong tonrent," 


All writers on education agree that 
the chief means of intellectual im- 
provement are five: Observation, Con- 
versation, Reading, Memory and Re- 
flection. But I have sometimes thought 
that educators did not bring out the two 
last into the commanding and para- 
mount importance they deserve, sacri- 
ficing them to a wider range of reading 
and of studies. Knowledge is not what 
we learn, but what we retain. It is not 
what people eat, but what they digest, 
that makes them strong. It is not the 
amount of money they handle, but what 
they save, that makes them rich. It is 
not what they read or study, but what 
they remember, that makes them learned. 
And Memory, too, is one of those won- 
drous gifts of God to man that should 
be assiduously cultivated. Much of 
your mental acquisitions will form a 
secret fund, locked up even from your 
own eyes till you need to bring it to use; 
a mystery that no philosopher has yet 
been, or ever will be, able to explain. 
There it lies hidden, weeks, months, 
years and scores of years, till mayhap 
a half century afterward it bursts when 
needed, at Memory's command, upon 
the mind like a hidden spring bubbling 
up at the very hour of need in the path- 
way of the thirsty traveler. 

While I have counseled Self-reliance, 
and would go further and urge you to 
labor to deserve the good opinion of 
your fellow-men, I do not counsel that 
longing for fame which is so much 
more largely developed under our free 
republic than in any other realm upon 
the globe. Lord Mansfield once uttered 
as advice, what history teaches us he 
should have declared as an axiom, that 
that popularity is alone valuable and 
enduring which follows you, not that 
which you run after. It was Sumner 
Lincoln Fairfield who wrote : 

"Tamet 'tis the madness of contending thought, 
Toiling In tears, aspiring in despair; 
Which steals like lore's delirium o'er the brain, 
And, while it buries chOdhood's purest Joys, 
Wakes manhood's dreary agonies into lilb." 
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Far be it from me to counsel long- 
ings for such a fame as this. '^ Toiling 
in tears, aspiring in despair," is but a 
poor preparation for the enjoyment of 
popular honors or the performance of 
public trusts. And there is an exceed- 
ingly better way. It is to climb, young 
men, with buoyant heart, the Hill of 
Knowledge. It is to boldly scale the 
Alps and Appenines which ever rear 
themselves in your pathway. It is to 
ffeel your sinews strengthen, as they 
will, with every obstacle you surmount. 
It is to build yourself, developing men- 
tal strength, untiring energy and sleep- 
less zeal, fervent patriotism and earnest 
principle, until the public shall feel that 
you are the man they need, and that 
they must command you into the public 
service. And if, perchance, that call 
should not happen to come, and you 
should be forced to remain an Ameri- 
can sovereign instead of becoming a 
public servant, you shall have your 
reward in the rich stores of knowledge 
you have thus collected, and which 
shall ever be at your command. More 
valuable than earthly treasure — ^while 
fleets may sink, and storehouses con- 
sume, and banks may totter, and riches 
flee — the intellectual investments you 
have thus made wiU be permanent and 
enduring, unfailing as the constant flow 
of Niagars or Amazon ; a bank whose 
dividends are perpetual, whose wealth 
is undiminished, however frequent the 
drafts upon it, which, though moth 
may impair, yet which thieves cannot 
break through nor steal. Nor will 
you be able to fill these storehouses 
to their ftill. Pour into a glass a 
stream of water, and at last it fills to 
the brim and will not hold another 
drop. But you may pour into your 
mind, through a whole lifetime, streams 
of knowledge firom every conceivable 
quarter, and not only shall it never be 
fiiU, but it will constantly thirst for 
more, and welcome each fresh supply 
^th a greater joy. Nay, more. To all 


around you may impart of these glad- 
dening streams which have so fertilized 
your own mind ; and yet, like the can- 
dle, firom which a thousand other can- 
dles may be lit, without diminishing 
its flame, your own supply shall not 
be impaired. On the contrary, your 
knowledge, as you add to it, will itself 
attract still more as it widens your 
realm of thought; and thus will you 
realize in your own life the parable of 
the Ten Talents, for '<to him that hath 
shall be given." 

I cannot pass by in silence another 
characteristic so necessary for a worthy, 
useful, honored life. It is that moral 
courage which sustains those who stand 
frankly, fearlessly, inflexibly for what 
their conscience tells them is the right. 
Vox populi has not always been Vox 
Dei, and when it requires of you what 
duty to yourself or your country forbids 
you to perform, it is Vox Diaboli, From 
the graves of the fathers of our land 
come the words both of instruction and 
example — teaching us rather to imitate, 
as they did, the fearlesnesss of Paul when 
he stood, proudly and alone, before Felix, 
than the craven cowardice of Pilate when 
he shrunk from what he confessed to be 
his duty before a blinded and infuriated 
populace. Truth may have, as in the 
olden time, but a single worshipper, 
while Baal has his thousands of priests. 
And the man who stands fearlessly for 
the right amid the devotees of wrong ; 
who wars, single-handed if need be, 
against tyranny or treason where Evil 
and Injustice have their legions of min- 
ions ; who loves the good and follows in 
its ways because it is the right, and 
eschews error and wickedness, however 
easy and profitable may be its service ', 
who calmly and confidently looks to the 
future for his vindication ; and who, like 
Christian in that sacred Biad, the "Pil- 
grim's Progress," presses forward in the 
journey of life with steady and fearless 
step, regardless of ApoUyon, of Vanity 
Fair, or even the giant Despair — tha^ 
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many whether in palace or cottage, 
under a republican or despotic flag, 
the most learned or the most illiterate 
of his land, is the true moral victor 
on the battle-field of Life. He shall 
have his reward ; for in that land where 
the streets are gold, and the gates 
are pearl, and the walls are jasper 
and sapphire, his star of victory shall 
shine brighter and brighter; while the 
lanrels of scepter and of crown, of office 
and of fame, shall wither into the dnst and 
ashes out of which they were formed. 

How forcibly were all these duties im- 
printed on my mind whilst listening, 
some years since, to a lecture for young 
men from that twice-repeated proverb 
of Solomon, ''There is a way that seem- 
eth right unto a man, but the end thereof 
are the ways of Death I " And as these 
ways were pointed out, I was reminded 
of one of the precepts of that eminent 
philosopher, Pythagoras, who, though 
born in Samos nearly six hundred years 
before the Christian era, converted by 
his teachings a wicked and corrupt na- 
tion to sobriety, virtue and frugality, 
and whose quaint simile seemed to be 
based upon that very inculcation of the 
Old Testament It was, ''Remember 
that the paths of virtue and of vice 
resemble the letter Y.*' Starting at the 
same point, the roads soon diverge to 
the right and to the lefl. It was Per- 
sius, I think, who, hundreds of years 
afterward, wrote of this precept: 

** There did the BamlMi T inetraotioii make, 
Pointed the road thy doabtftil toot ihonld take; 
There warned thy fklterlng and onpractlced youth 
To tread the rWng right^and path of Troth." 

Thus shall you win the noble attribute 
of virtuous Self-reliance — not the arro- 
gance of egotism and the vanity of self- 
esteem, but the manly independence of 
a manly mind — the fidelity to your own 
conscience and to principle — the assur- 
ance that if you have planted yourself 
on the rock of truth, if you have armed 
yourself with the panoply of justice, if 
you have guarded yourself with the 


shield of right, "even the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against you." 

Nor can I leave this boundless theme, 
which widens before me as I progress, 
without alluding to that duty which tow- 
ers above all others, both in the magni- 
tude of its sphere and the commanding 
authority of Him who proclaimed it. 
Up through the long procession of cen- 
turies our minds travel back to that 
sacred mount where the assembled mul- 
titudes from Galilee, and Decapolis, and 
Jerusalem, and Judea, and from beyond 
Jordan, listened reverently to Him who 
spake as never man had spoken before. 
And after that striking exordium of 
blessings, and the subsequent inculca- 
tions of love, of charity, of concord, of 
forbearance, of humility, and of prayer, 
he opened the peroration of that extra- 
ordinary discourse which stands without 
a rival in the realm of sacred or human 
eloquence, with that which he announced 
as the embodiment and concentration 
of all: 

**THSuroaB oS things whataoerer ye would 
that men ahoold do onto yon, do ye even wo nnto 
them ; for thU la the law and the prophets/' 

Some there are who regard this com- 
prehensive rule of action and of life as 
paraphrased from that eminent and 
learned Chinese philosopher, Confucius, 
who, five hundred years before, had laid 
down as a maxim, that none should do 
unto their fellows what they would not 
have done to themselves. But apart from 
the broad distinction between the affirm- 
ative command of the one and the bare 
negation of the other, the rule itsetf, 
thus laid down on the Mount, is but a 
repetition and condensation of what the 
Creator had declared to Moses, in the 
tabernacle of the Congregation, a thou- 
sand years before Confucius lived and 
died. "Thou shalt not defraud thy 
neighbor, neither rob him." " Thou shalt 
not avenge nor bear any grudge against 
the children of the people." And then, 
rising from the language of prohibition 
to that of command, here, in the same 
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spirit as on the Mount, fifteen centuries 
after, the conclusion of the whole matter 
is, '' But thou shdU love thj neighbor as 
thyself." 

Such is the rule of all rules — the duty 
of all duties — the law of all law — for 
human conduct in this wide world of 
ours. How it sparkles in its brilliancy 
in contrast with the iron rule of tyranny, 
which teaches that '' might makes right." 
How it glows in the firmament when 
compared with what has been called the 
silver rule of the earth, which bids you 
to mete out to others as they have 
measured to you I Rightly has the 
whole civilized world recognized the in- 
spired command as indeed the golden 
rule. And if lived up to by all on earth, 
what a paradise would it make of this 
globe. May it ever go before you as the 
pillar of fire of old, guiding your foot- 
steps and governing your lives. 

I cannot dose this address, which you 
have already found has treated of the 
education of the heart more than of the 
mind — the moral nature more than the 
intellectual — without Insisting that all 
of you have it in your power to make 
this world happier and better by your 
presence in it, and that you have no 
right to hide this power in a napkin. 
Look around you on every jside as you 
go out from these walls into the busy 
world. You will find some selfish, cold, 
austere, repulsive, forbidding. No noble 
charity affects their souls. No unselfish 
duty warms their natures. No gener- 
ous act unlocks their hearts. No bless- 
ings are invoked upon their heads. 
Living for self alone, they carry with 
them to their graves hearts of steel and 
&ces of iron. But there are others 
active in every good word and work. Is 
there a cry of distress? They do not 


lecture the unfortunate, but promptly 
proffer the helping hand. Is there mis- 
ery to be assuaged ? Is there a wounded 
heart that needs the oil of consolation ? 
Do the rough winds of adversity smite 
their neighbor? — and aU mankind is 
your neighbor. How cheerfully they 
speed on their errand of humanity t 
How joyously they go forth on their 
labor of love! My young friends, the 
true felicity of this world is in mak- 
ing others happy. It is this which fills 
your own soul with joy. It is this which 
causes a constant influx of gladness into 
your own heart For in blessing others 
you bless yourself. To me the most 
beautiful couplet in the English Ian* 
guageis, 

** Ooant that day lott whoie low d«BO«ndiiig biui 
Ytowi from thy hand no aohle action done." 

None of us can live up to this noble 
lesson of life fully ] but in striving to- 
ward this ideal, you shall difiuse a genial 
sunshine around you, which will make 
you, in many hearts, beloved while living 
and mourned when dead. Lord Bacon 
said most beautifully that ''man's heart 
was not an island cut off from all other 
lands, but a continent which joins 
them.'' And if you will thus, while ed- 
ucating the intellect, and enlarging the 
mind, and filling yourselves with the 
priceless knowledge you acquire here, 
and which is to fit you for useful mem- 
bers of society hereafter, also educate 
the heart, widening the sphere of your 
affections and the scope of your duty to 
the less fortunate who are ever near to 
your very doors, you shall all 

"lun namM that win 
Happy ramambranca from the grMt and good. 
Names that shall sink not in obUrion's flood, 
Bnt with dear mnsic, like aohnrch-beU's chime, 
floond throngh the zlTer's sweep of onward mshing 
tima." 
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[The readers of the Monthly will call to mind the &ct that a terrible storm 
arose soon after the departure, from Hampton Roads, of the expedition to Port 
Royal, which the writer of the following lines has, we think, beantifnllj described. 
—Eds.] 

'HERE the glorious seas their fountains made, 

And the crystal walls of the deep were laid ; 

Where the mariner's song was borne afar, 

On the bracing breath of the ocean air — 

Far o^er the waste of the watery plain, 

On the briny surge of the pathless main, 

A gaUant fleet had set her snowy sails, 

To catch from heaven the favoring gales. 

Full fifty loyal ships that autumn day 
Gallantly southward were wending their way; 
From the mast-head high their banners rolled 
As they swept through the sunset's flood of gold. 
Or calmly sailed 'neath the moon's bright beams, 
Where, flashing in glory, the starlight gleams. 

But, lo! what means that deep and angry cloud 
Wrapping the fair sky in a stormy shroud? 
From its dark folds the vivid lightnings flash. 
And o'er the main the heavy thunders crash ; 
The storm-king waves his fearful banner high 
And points in triumph to the angry sky. 
His dread Armada sweeps the foaming sea. 
And o'er his track the dashing billows flee, 
Till they strike a&r on the frowning rocks, 
Where, startled by their deep and heavy shocks, 
The sea-birds beat the air with restless wing, 
And out on the tempest their voices ring. 

There the wild winds sweep with an unseen hand 
The mighty harps of Neptune's ocean band, 
And a moan, like a frightened spirit's wail, 
Is borne on the wings of the midnight gale, 
As the sad winds sigh o'er the creaking mast, 
Like some deep JSolian in the blast. 
The fleet is scattered by the storm-king's breath, 
And far o'er the deep sails the corsair, Death ; 
His banner waving on the midnight air, 
'Mid lightning's flash and solemn music rare. 

But the sea is His ; He made the cold wave 
That bears on its crest the noble and brave. 
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From the fiithomless deep to rockbound coasty 
With fearless hand He holds the mighty host 
Of restless waves. He bids them '' Peace be still," 
And calmlj they sleep 'neath His mighty will. 

So on that dark and fearful tempest night 
The star of hope still shed its brilliant light. 
And the peace angel flashed her snowy wing 
Across the wild path of the stormy king. 
Quietly the billows were rocked to sleep 
In the cold cradle of the briny deep; 
Peacefully the wild winds went to their rest, 
Or gently kissed old ocean's heaving breast 

With the heavy boom of the signal gun 
The rescued ships were gathered, one by one, 
And steadily they bent their warlike course 
To the land where treason had found its source. 

On the &ir face of the silvery bay, 

In the golden mom of a lovely day. 

Those ocean steamers formed their noble line ; 

And, when the flag-ship gave her battle-sign. 

With flying banners and open ports 

Gallantly they stormed the rebel forts. 

While o'er the bay their crashing thunders fell — 

The first deep notes of treason's funeral knelL 

Their charging thunder-bolts were quickly thrown 
With a power that Vulcan ne'er could own. 
His fearful arm might reach, but reach in vain ; 
For the awful torrent of iron rain 
That came to the forts, like the voice of doom, 
With screaming shells and cannons' heavy boom. 

'Mid the moans of deaths 'mid the battle smoke. 
The gallant men their soundings coolly spoke. 
While they poured a tempest of burning hail 
From every ship that bore a whitened sail; 
And onward still those dauntless warriors came, 
In a fearful circle of fire and flame. 
Like destroying angels, they swept the coast 
Where flaunted still that bitter, reckless boast — 
A traitor flag! But see, ^tis coming down. 
From the fortress dark with her rocky crown 
The stripes and stars in glory wave on high, 
While o'er the deep and strong against the sky 
The mighty cheers, from manly hearts are borne. 
And Beaufort's royal port is open thrown. 
While fireedom loudly chimes her anthem bell 
O'er mountain top and on the ocean swelL 
December, 1868. 
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HAWTHORNE.* 


BT BOBIBT COLLTBB. 


"VTATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
jJi dest name in American letters, was 
bom in the qneer old city of Salem, 
that he has made so mjsterions and jet 
familiar to ns through his writings. He 
came of an old sea-faring race, that 
time out of mind had left their home, 
gone to sea, and risen through storm 
and shine to the rank of captain, and 
then, at last, had come back for good, 
and all to the old place, to die. The 
father of Hawthobkb was a sailor, the 
last of the line that followed the sea. 
He died when Nathakibl was six years 
old« His mother after this carried the 
boy into Maine and sent him in due time 
to college, where he had Longfellow, the 
poet, and Franklin Pierce for classmates, 
and whence also he graduated. And 
then, as if Nature would be avenged for 
all the gadding about of all the Haw* 
TH0BME8, he retired into a seclusion so 
deep as to be seldom seen eyen in his 
own family circle; wrote wild tales, on 
which he had no more mercy than the 
old Hawthobnies had for the witches, 
for he burnt them; printed a romance 
in Boston in 1832, of which no man 
knoweth the sepulchre unto this day; 
sat at the receipt of customs, under 
Mr. Bancroft, on the Long Wharf in 
Boston, and there showed enough of the 
salt to make him a fevorite with the 
sailors ; went out of that, when Harrison 
set up his log cabin, into the Brook 
Farm experiment, the mother-bird of 
his " Blithdale Romance ;*' married when 
he was forty, and went to live in that 
Old Manse at Concord, of whose mosses 
he has preserved such exquisite speci- 
mens. Then the new wave of democ- 
racy that carried Polk into the white- 
house carried Hawthobke into the cus- 
tom-house at Salem ; but when the Whigs 


divided the spoils, they snatched Haw- 
thobitb's bit of loaf among the rest. 
In 1853 Franklin Pierce made him Con- 
sul at Liverpool, the best thing he had 
in his gift In 1867 this was done with, 
and after some travel on the continent 
of Europe, Hawthobkb came home to 
die. And so, on one of the softest and 
sweetest May-days that ever breathed 
over New England, with apple blossoms 
from the orchard of the Old Manse and 
his last manuscript laid on his coffin, he 
was buried, with floods of sunshine 
about him, on the crowning eminence 
of the beautiful cemetery at Concord — 
with a multitude of New England's 
children standing about his dust, while 
James Freeman Clarke, his dear finend, 
said words of hope and consolation to 
the weepers at the grave. 

For in the years that had come and 
gone since his stillborn romance was 
buried in a level grave in Boston, Haw- 
thobkb had done better things than 
acting as a tide-waiter to a political 
party. He had written some books of 
a quality and flavor as separate, unique 
and rare as the '^ Heart of Mid Lothian " 
or ''Adam Bede,*' and had done more 
than any other man, except Emerson, to 
establish our claim to a literature of our 
own — something smacking of our own 
sun and soil — ^the true wine of the Ameri- 
can vintage. And the reason for this lies 
in the fact that Hawthobkb was, in the 
purest sense, no doubt, a man of genius. 
Yet I am aware, when I say thid, that 
few things are more difficult than to tell 
what genius really is. ''It is common 
sense intensified," says one. "It is the 
power to make vast effort," says another. 
"It is unconquerable patience," Buffon 
says; and John Foster, "It is the fac- 
ulty to light your own fire." "It is a 
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mind of large powers accidentallj de- 
termined in some particular direction/' 
sajTS ponderous six -syllabled Samuel 
Johnson ; and so on infinitely. I think 
one thing in the genius for literature is 
that which will never let the book that 
is full of genius lose its novelty. It is 
the greatest thing a man can do, yet 
that which he does most spontaneously, 
''never cackling over his effort," as Car- 
lyle says, and wondering why all the 
world does not wonder at it 

It is related of George the Fourth, of 
England, that he had some wine of a 
wonderful quality he treasured for rare oc- 
casions befitting a king. His butler, sup- 
posing the occasion would never come, 
diank the wine, and then it did come, 
and word was given that the wine must 
be ready on such a day. The butler 
went to a great wine merchant to try if 
he could not find some. There was 
none to be bad in the three kingdoms, 
but the merchant said, ''If you have left 
a single bottle in the cellar, I can make 
yoQ as much as you want and defy 
the king to tell the difference, if it is 
used within a week, but after a week it 
will be no better than dishwater." The 
story illustrates the difference between 
pare genius and mere talent A man of 
talent will write a book that will sell 
like the " Ledger." Genius will write a 
hook that will have to darkle and ripen 
down in the publisher's cellars, but the 
wine of genius percolates through twen- 
ty centuries into the comet year, and 
once ripened and gathered, the time that 
turns the work of mere talent into dish- 
water, puts spirit and life into the work 
of genius. I can remember when Ten- 
nyson was excluded from the Subscrip- 
tion Library in Leeds, because, as they 
said, he was only a newspaper poet. I 
suppose Shakespeare did not understand 
himself so well as many bright souls 
now understand him, because his genius 
has ripened, and grown strong and fine 
through time. This is some hint of 
genius, and Hawthorns was a man of 


genius, so he had to s^mit to this 
common experience of his order. He 
claimed for a long time to be the most 
thoroughly unknown author in America. 
If the noble gentleman whose name 
now stands at the head of the firm that 
has published Hawthorne's Note Books, 
and whose service to American litera- 
ture is beyond all praise, will sometime 
print a book like " Lackington's Confes- 
sions," I hope it will contain a story 
he told me once of the way he found the 
" Scarlet Letter " and the author of it. 
It is among the most touching and pa- 
thetic things I ever listened to. Haw- 
thorne, then, was clean broken down. 
The public neglect had chilled him, and 
made him feel that his idea of writing 
to any purpose was a mere chimera. 
And it is sad also to remember now that 
all through these times this man of genius 
had to float out and in on the rising and 
fitlling tide of a political party. It is 
possible that we can never be quite in 
time with our aid to struggling men of 
this fine grain. It is none the less piti- 
ful that a man like Hawthorne, proud, 
shy, and sensitive, as any soul God ever 
made, should have to be a camp follow- 
er, and wait on the fi^rtunes of the cam- 
paign. And when Franklin Pierce 
stands before the great white throne of 
the generations to come, it will hide a 
multitude of sins, to remember that he 
loved his old schoohnate so well, as to 
give hin^ the best he had, and so in 
money, at least, and what money will buy, 
to save this nation some such regret as 
the Scotch will always feel for their 
neglect of Bums. 

Noticing Hawthorne's genius briefly 
on the side of its limitations, I would 
venture to say that he is the Hamlet of 
the American mind. He sees deeply, 
but, on the whole, too sadly. No man 
among our writers equals him in the 
power to touch the innermost springs of 
the soul; and yet I think the whole 
result of what he does differs somehow 
from the whole taruth and life, because 
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yon can never liee from reading what 
he has written feeling qnite so cheerfbl 
and confident in God and man, and life 
here and everywhere, as when you sat 
down. Hawthobhb never really laughs 
with yon, or life, or at yon or at life. He 
will often tell yon laughable things, yet 
there is little that is bright and breezy 
even in them. He speaks somewhere 
of his work as the "moonlight of ro- 
mance." His light is the moonlight of 
life. If there was no greater light to 
rule the. day than Hawthobite's, there 
would be neither com nor roses. There 
is no great reach of bright, rippling sun- 
light in Ids books. A grain of night- 
shade pervades them all, as a grain of 
musk will pervade a chamber. 

Then I wonder sometimes if it is not 
because Hawthobkb's ancestors were 
such mighty witch-burning Puritans, 
that the sin was visited on the fourth 
generation, in that &tal &culty for see- 
ing the grim side of Puritanism, and 
remaining sand-blind to so much in it 
that was beautiful and good. It is pos- 
sible that the fine nature of the Haw- 
THOBNES, culminating in this man, made 
it imperative that a blind devotion to 
Puritanism in the seventeenth century 
should grow into a blind prejudice 
against it in the nineteenth. Not seen 
so clearly, however, in his antagonism 
to the churches, and the religion so- 
called, but to the great anti-slavery 
movement-^the ripest and bea^ fruit of 
the old tree. 

Then I would mention Hawtbobne's 
preferences for what is fearful and 
criminal over what is healthy and in- 
spiring, and the sense you have that 
the author is telling you what he has 
dreamed, rather than what he has seen 
and handled, while his dream still 
assumes a sharp and solid reality. So 
I don't expect, when I go to Salem, 
to meet the man whose wife lost five 
dollars by keeping a cent shop; but 
if Emerson had told me about him 
I should look out fi)r him at every turn- 


ing. These, I think, are Hawthobhb's 
limitations, or some of them. But then 
it is the simple truth to say that we can 
find in this man's books what cannot be 
fi>und, beside, in the native literature of 
this new world. 

Each one of the Hawthobkb'b great 
works is devoted to the gradual devel- 
opment of a great idea. The " Scarlet 
Letter" is a revelation of the truth of 
Paul's words, that ^'some men's sins 
are open beforehand going before them 
to judgment, and some men's sins 
follow after them." In opening this 
truth through the sin on which the 
story turns, it is wonderful to notice 
how the man manages to keep on the 
exact line between a Puritan reserve 
and a wild imagination. Esther's slow 
and painful purification is crowned by 
no perfect happiness. Dimmesdale's 
confessions is only the last relief of 
the soul on earth firom what must have 
barred its entrance into heaven, and 
he has to bear the dreadful burden 
of his secret sin into the holiest places 
a man can enter, until the weight 
and corrosion of it kills him. While 
the tall woman in gray, whose dust is 
laid in the old King's Chapel grave- 
yard at last, is not buried so near 
another grave that their dust can ever 
mingle. 

The "House of the Seven Gables" is 
devoted to the development of the idea 
that evil deeds can be transmitted, with 
an ever-gathering force, from age to age, 
blighting some life in every generation. 
Hawthobhb makes the shadow of the 
first bad Pincheon hang like a black cloud 
about the house he built. It spoils the 
water in the well, eats into the heart of 
the roses on the wall. Every detail, to 
the minutest, points back to that old time. 
While the first Pincheon dead in his 
mint new house, with a gout of blood 
on his lips, and the last Pincheon dead 
in the same chair, and the same way; 
when the chips and shavings of the new 
building are turned to &t boU by the 
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long accamolation of dead leaves and 
bloesoms, is a picture noito be surpassed 
for sombre grandeur. It reminds jou 
of that ancient conception of eternity, 
a ring made of a serpent 

In the ^'Marble Faim," Hawthorne 
ties to show how, through sin, sudden 
and impulsiTe, like that of the prodigal, 
and after that true penitence, a man 
may reach a higher humanity than 
would probably haye come to him if he 
had never transgressed. But one feels 
as if the finest thing in the '^ Marble 
Fawn" must be its power to cany you, 
as on invisible wings, to Rome. I doubt 
whether any book in existence, beside, 
can give, in a few words, such a sense of 
the very Rome of Rome. It is not only 
that the things are photographs, but the 
impression, as you read the book, is pre- 
cisely that which is made on you by the 
grandeur, the moumfulness, the sublim- 
ity and the pettiness of the old city, in 
which you get a new reading of the prov- 
erb, and lying down with the dust of the 
Gesars, rise up with fleas. 

But beside this great purpose, which 
I cannot follow further, running through 
Hawthorne's books, who can tell what 
wonder there is in them, and nature, and 
humor, and pathos ; how the witchery of 
his genius touches everything. Every- 
body fells in love with Phebe Pincheon 
at first sight, and, like all true lovers, 
can see no feult in anything she does. 
How I admire the way she pits herself 
against that ancient woman in a white 
short gown and green petticoat, who 
comes to barter her yam for store goods. 
How I smack my lips at the beer she 
brews, nectarons to the palate and of a 
rare virtue to the stomach, and at the 
cakes she bakes, which whoever tastes, 
longingly desires to taste again. I know 
she will succeed in that shop, which in 
one day has driven poor old Hepsibah 
distracted, beside resulting in selling the 
best part of her stock for a few coppers 
and a bad ninepenoe — doing it all, too, as 
he says, with such a native gush and flow 


of spirit that she is never perfectly quiet, . 
any more than a fountain ever ceases to 
dimple and warble. Possessing, also, the 
gift of song so naturally, that yon never 
think of asking her where she caught it, 
any more than you would think of ask- 
ing a bird. I take back every word I 
said about Hawthobitb's genius being 
moonlight, in the presence of Phebe 
Pincheon. Phebe is sunlight, with a 
smell of sweet brier, and southern wood 
and fresh fidlen rains, and firee blowing 
winds, and all beside that is bright and 
good in a bright good woman. The men- 
tion of old maid Pincheon's shop again 
brings up Hawthorvb's queer, racy,pun- 
gent, pathetic humor, a humor that lurks 
in almost everything he says, but over- 
flows in the ^'Blithdale Romance," and 
the << House of Seven Gables." It is a 
humor that reminds you of Charles Lamb, 
and yet you feel that they are as distinct 
as the tones of unrelated bells. ''They 
told slanderous febles about our inability 
to yoke our own oxen, or to drive them 
afield, or to release the poor brutes from 
their bond at night&U," he says, in the 
''Blithdale Romance," and ''they had 
the face to say that the cows laughed at 
us for our milking, and always kicked 
the pails over because we set the stool 
on the wrong side. They said we hoed 
up whole acres of Indian com, and drew 
the earth carefully about the weeds; that 
we raised five hundred tufts of burdock 
for cabbage, and spent the better part of 
the month of June in reversing a field 
of beans that had come up, as we sup- 
posed, wrong way first." I think this 
humor plays most beautifiilly, but with a 
wonderful wealth of pathos interthread- 
ing it, in his description of Hepsibah 
Pincheon keeping store. As she dresses 
her window to be ready for customers, 
puts up an elephant of gingerbread that 
tumbles down into ruin, upsets a tumbler 
of marbles, that roll everywhere except 
the place they started horn. The sturdy 
fellow who makes the first purchase and 
gets it for nothing, eats the Jim Grow and 
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comes back for a camel, and sdll holds 
on to his penny, to see whether that 
cannot be had as cheap as the other, is 
perfect. This store, and the Pincheon 
chickens, and old nnde Venner, are all 
fall of the fine snbtle hnmor at which 
jOQ are ready to langh and weep at the 
same moment. When a man went to 
WoUaston, the great chemist, and wanted 
to see the things by which he had wrought 
such marvelous resnlts to chemistiy, he 
was shown some watch-glasses, testing- 
papers, a balance, and a blow-pipe. It 
is the truth about Hawthobice, too. No 
man ever wrought out such great things, 
with such scanty materials, outside him- 
self. 

And now in these Note Books we have 
got the key to his secret. They are 
Hawthorne's Hand-Book of genius. 
No such revelation has ever been made 
before, that I remember, of the hidden 
workings of this gift. How he came to 
be what he is, so far as he can tell, he 
tells us in these volumes. We watch 
his great conceptions here in their first 
germs; trace some of them through 
their gradual growth; see how many 
more never came into life, and what a 


wealth of life, and thought, and observa- 
tion altogether ^as hidden away in this 
sensitive, shrouded soul. Not long ago the 
papers told us how nearly somebody had 
made a diamond. It was a great success 
right up to the point where the diamond 
begins. Hawthorne carries us past 
that point, and shows us how the dia- 
mond is made, and then gives it into our 
hand. No student of the deeper work- 
ings of the human soul, and the way it 
takes to do great and wonderful things, 
can feel that he has completed his study, 
if he has not mastered Hawthorne's 
Note Books. This is their great quality ; 
but beside this they contain matters in 
plenty of a common every day interest. 
Quick glimpses of, and glances at, life 
crowd them thick. He opens doors a 
moment and lets you look into stores, 
and taverns, and houses, and watch the 
life there, then he shuts the doors again 
and the life no more seen, but what you 
do see is as if you were there yoursel£ 
Hawthorne's eyes are yours, that much 
of the Note Book is as good as your own 
experience, and altogether they are 
among the best treasures, if not the very 
best given to the world this year. 


The Yankee. — ^Who has not heard of 
the Yankee? His name is sounded in 
all the world. But from whence came 
this strange character ? He is a nonde- 
script among the nations, and yet the 
reflex of them all. He is a translation 
from other nationalities ; a resurrection 
from the ruins of the past. 

When we talk of the wit of the Irish, 
we behold the Yankee his peer. The 
firmness of the Briton is more than 
equaled. The endurance of Norway, 
the integrity of Scotland, and the polite- 
ness of the Frenchman, are beautifully 
combined in his character. Thus he 
stands forth in the march of civilization 
88 the eclectic man. 


The Hill of Science is situated on 
the beautiful plane of civilization, and 
on its golden heights trees of knowledge 
are growing in the pure air of virtue, 
bearing the luxuriant firuit of human 
happiness. On its sacred summit stands 
the eternal city, with gates of pearl and 
walls of jasper. The inhabitants linger 
beside the life-river, whose ciystal waters 
gleam in purest light, and flow from 
the fountains of unending joy. Immor- 
tality is the crown of its glory, and the 
Infinite holds over it the sceptre of love. 
Happy is he who is camping at its 
base, that he may ascend on the morrow 
and behold, from its lofty range, the 
Bummerland of eternal rest beyond. 
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LETTER FROM NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


FRIEND EDITORS: 
You tell me of jour Western 
Monthly project, and ask me for an 
article. But I am so busy with my 
preparations for going back to Europe 
that I can furnish your first number 
with only the merest expression of com- 
mendation — which you may call) if you 
choose, a little article of faith. 

I will gladly take my place in the 
outer circle of those who will stand 
around to welcome this organ of West- 
em brain and culture, and join in the 
chorus of happy New- Years' greetings 
that shall celebrate its birth. 

I concur in your idea of making the 
Monthly a Western magazine. For, 
while we of the gr^at Valley may not 
claim the title of "the West,'' geograph- 
ically speaking, seeing that the axis of 
the Republic passes through Kansas, our 
appropriation of the title cannot be dis- 
puted when we consider our achieve- 
ments. We are "the West" of the 
past, and therefore of the future. We 
have secured the nine points of the law. 
Haying endured the disadrantages, we 
are entitled to the glory of the designa- 
tion. If we have borne it as a reproach 
during its blundering infency, we shall 
not relinquish it now in the renown of its 
matuiity. We are the historic West, 
bounded by the Lakes, the New York 
line, the Ohio river, and the Pacific 
ocean. 

"The North" is a political phrase, 
" the Northwest " a technical one ; " the 
West" is one that means a civilization 
and an empire, as do (or perhaps I 
should rather say did) that of "New 
England" and "the South"— to be, I 
hope, the gainer by the excellencies and 
the defects of both. 


For this West you propose to speak ; 
in its name you set up your banner; in 
the fields of its culture, white to the 
harvest, you will go forth with your 
monthly sickle. Surely that West, hith- 
erto without such a spokesman, such a 
banner, or such a sickle, will listen with 
eagerness to your voice, rally with en- 
thusiasm to your banner, and garner 
what you reap with grateful patriotism 
and patriotic pride. 

Surely, the times are ripe for such an 
enterprise — surely, we should have to 
wait no longer on the intelligence of our 
people or the esprit du corps of our 
educated classes. Surely, we may hope 
that the culture of the West has become 
self-reliant, that the brain of the West 
has gristle enough in its legs to stand 
alone, and grit enough in its tempera- 
ment to hold its own. If we have earned 
the titl^ of "the Granary," let us strike 
for that of the braineiy of the nation. 
What we have achieved in the marts of 
trade we can equal in the fields of learn- 
ing. We can match everything we have 
done in commerce by what remains to 
be done in art, literature and science. 
It is high time we spumed this prevail- 
ing taunt of our attainments by disprov- 
ing its plausibility. It is high time we 
silenced the skeptical by a practical illus- 
tration of our own faith. It is high time 
we had ceased to "live invertedly," and 
had put the "divine part" up, "the re- 
gion of the beast below." It is high 
time we gave to the Lord, who is God 
of mind as well as matter, a share in 
that frantic homage we pour into the 
ear of the greenback calf. 

But a truce to impatience. The West 
is the last thing of Saxon origin in the 
world to be got on by the goad of impa- 
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tience or the spur of spleen. We haye 
had to, and we will have to, bear with 
her a little in her folly, and carefully 
nourish every disposition she may show 
for better things. And there are signs 
of promise which we look upon with 
delight 

One of them was the first meeting of 
the Western Social Science Association 
in Chicago last autumn. Its sessions 
were a series of surprises of the moat 
exhilerating description. For, we take 
it, that while the whole affair startled the 
skeptical into vigorous faith, it greatly 
added to the faith of those few brave souls 
who came to the convention without mis- 
givings. In truth it was all far greater 
than the greatest expectations. We 
would not be ashamed to hear the most 
of the essays that were read upon that 
occasion in Music Hall, read on any 
occasion in any presence in any part of 
the world. To those essays we point 
with exultation as the tnit of Western 
thought. Western endeavor and Western 
enterprise. They were an overwhelming 
refutation of the aforesaid taunt, and 
a conclusive confirmation of the claim 
that we have thoughtful men as well as 
tradesmen in the West, and that the 
former as well as the latter are in earn- 
est and at work. 

For my part I will not let a cenVs 
worth of my stock in the West go at a 
discount I believe in her with an enor- 
mous faith. I would as soon expect to 
see all her vast expanse of prairie shrivel 
up into a town lot, as to see her mighty 
breadth of heart and stupendous wealth 
of intellectual .life attempt to subsist 
upon the pickings and stealings of the 
traffic in corn. 

I give you a hand then, and (if you 
care for it) a pen as you launch your 
enterprise. I will believe in its success 
and count much on the service it will 
render to the cause of public enlighten- 
ment. 

You will not go far perhaps, however, 


without encountering a Nor'-wester of 
unmanly deprecation, and an Eastern 
gale of patronizing criticism. Nor will 
it be long before you witness with the 
'^ naked eye" the wrecks of kindred un- 
dertakings, the sight of which can only 
confirm you in what you already know 
that you are to sail the treacherous and 
tantalizing sea of public caprice. Pop- 
ularity is as much an '' accident " with 
public journals as with public men, for 
both have to play the role of insurance 
agent to " that capricious charlatan, the 
momentary public," whose whims are 
as variable and inexplicable as that pe- 
riod of nondescript climate called the 
season of Spring in Ghicaga In this 
country the race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong, but race and 
battle and all are to the — advertiser I 
The secret of success is persistency in 
advertising, the touchstone of merit is 
the capacity for publicity. 

But here comes in my article of faith. 
Advertising dispenses the meritorious as 
well as the meretricious ware. And so 
I must believe that when the West is 
really convinced that you have " come to 
stay," she will be willing that you shallf 
and like everybody else, she wiU lend 
you a hand as soon as you demonstrate 
that you can get along without it. And 
so I am sure if you have your colunms 
led by brains rather than reputation, and 
if you are possessed with the irrepressi- 
ble genius of universal advertising, you 
may bear with eastern snobbery in the 
West and western phobia in the East, 
and look with gratitude even upon your 
stranded kindred seeing that they are 
but admonitory of what will be&U you 
unless you take warning from their de- 
ficiency in wind. 

But I must leave your craft if I am 
to reach mine, so wishing you as good a 
voyage as I would ask for myself I will 
subscribe myself. 

Frankly yours, 

Nathak Shkppaad. 
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From Lippinoott for I>M«mb«r. 

ENGLAND AND NAPOLEON III. 


BT LOUIS BLUrC. 


ENGLAND is being kept in a pain- 
I fal state of suspense; confidence 
is dead; business is dull; speculation is 
disheartened; industry is paralyzed; a 
dark dond seems to hang over men's 
minds, and genenJezpectation is strained 
toward the unknown. 

Are the causes of this situation merely 
economical? Has money become tim- 
orous to excess in consequence of the 
many fiulures which have of late dis- 
mayed and scandalized the commercial 
world ? Is the depression of trade to be 
ascribed to the working of some new 
system acted upon in a mischieyous way, 
such as the Limited Liability principle, 
for example? 

There is no denying that, for the situ- 
ation above sketched, both want of hon- 
esty and want of prudence are pardy 
responsible. The passing of the Limited 
Liability act in 1856 was certainly not 
unattended with harmful consequences. 
On one hand, men of capital were no 
longer deterred from assisting men of 
industry by the fear of being liable to 
their last shilling for the debts of the 
concern ; thousands were enabled to set 
up in trade whose honesty and ability 
would have been otherwise of no avail, 
from mere lack of money; useful inven- 
tions were promoted, which, under the 
old restrictions, would have remained 
valueless; a much greater amount of 
capital was employed in the production 
of wealth ; enterprising workmen were 
supplied with fresh means of improving 
their condition ; in short, the formation 
of joint-stock companies, free from the 
fetters of unlimited responsibility, pro- 
duced in England many of the beneficial 
results which that system had formerly 
brought forth in the trading republics of 
Genoa and Venice, and subsequently in 


France, Holland, Germany and Russia. 
But, on the other hand, the hdpe of gain- 
ing much, combined with the advantage 
of risking little, fostered a wild spirit of 
gambling ; people turned from the pur- 
suits of a safe, steady, fruitful industry, 
to embark in profitless adventures; the 
fecility afforded by the Limited Liabil- 
ity principle for successfully appealing 
to the lust of lucre, encouraged the 
establishment of companies on fraudu- 
lent promises, brought into fashion the 
process of announcing fictitious divi- 
dends, as a means to decoy shareholders 
and to deceive creditors ; in fact, gave 
rise to many a scheme both dishonorable 
and ruinous. 

All this has, no doubt, done much to- 
ward shaking public confidence. Still, 
not so much, in my opinion, as the ru- 
mors spread everywhere of impending 
conflict. 

And how is it that peace cannot be 
considered secure? The explanation is 
obvious: Does not the maintenance of 
peace entirely depend upon the uncon- 
trolled will of one who, while interested 
in letting loose the dogs of war, can set 
in motion, by a nod or a firown, an army 
of twelve hundred thousand men? 

Every one knows that to England the 
victory of Sadowa was a matter of almost 
boundless exultation. She rejoiced at 
the idea that Germany being fully equal, 
when united, to the task of checking the 
ambition of France, Napoleon would be 
effectually kept at bay, would no longer 
have it in his power to set Europe on 
fire. It was a mistake. The English 
overlook the fact that the resources of 
France, for military purposes, are nearly 
inexhaustible; they forget that during 
her great revolution, and afterward, un- 
der Napoleon I., France, single-handed. 
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had been more than a match for the co- 
alition of all the States of the continent 
MoreoYer, they did not take sufficiently 
into acconnt the necessity under which 
Napoleon might be to go to war at any 
risk, in order to retrieve his prestige, to 
give vent to the restless genius of en- 
slaved France, to dazzle her into accept- 
ing a new lease of false grandeur as a 
compensation for the loss of the only 
true one, and to keep her, if possible, 
kneeling down to him, by making the 
world kneel down to her. 

How ungrounded was the rapturous 
delight with which the news was wel- 
comed here in London that the Austrians 
had been routed, and that the aggrega- 
tion of all Germany would no longer be 
deferred, peace-loving England begins 
now to perceive. The Army bill has 
borne its fruits. France, whom Chateau- 
briand loved to call a nursery of war- 
riors, is armed *to the teeth. What was 
a prediction when I wrote you last is, at 
present, a reality : Napoleon III. has at 
his command a more formidable army 
than that which, under his uncle, invaded 
Russia. According to the testimony of 
English observers, so handy, so murder- 
ous, - so overwhelming a weapon was 
never made use of, in the satanic work 
of mowing down whole ranks of human 
beings, as the Ghassepot, which is deadly 
at twelve hundred yards, and the effi- 
ciency of which an English correspond- 
ent describes as follows: '^An advance 
of any cavalry in the world against a 
regiment of chasseurs armed with this 
weapon, would be as chaff against the 
wind. Even poor Nolan would have re- 
nounced his &ith, and, leaving his be- 
loved charger, have fought as a 'mud- 
crusher,' from sheer despair." 

Nor does France lack the sinews of 
war. The loan of £18,000,000 issued 
by the Minister of Finance, M. Magne, 
was so eagerly taken up that the sub- 
scription reached thirty times the amount 
required. It is true, the figures paraded 
by M. Magne must not be taken liter- 


ally; and it would be wrong to infer 
from their importance that the nation 
and the government go hand in hand. 
The fact is, that the investment was ad- 
vantageous, and was generally consid- 
ered safe, as no one need be afraid of 
bankruptcy in a country where the bulk 
of the nation happens to consist of small 
rentiers. But, whatever construction 
may be put on the success of the last 
loan, this much, at all events, is sure, 
that there is in France a great abund- 
ance of unemployed money — a circum- 
stance but too well calculated to act as 
an incentive to the passions of a warlike 
government. 

Now, the facts are not wanting which 
seem of a nature vividly to impress upon 
Napoleon's mind the necessity of look- 
ing for that kind of strength which a 
despot always derives from military en- 
thusiasm and over-ezcited national pride. 
Is not France awaking from her pro- 
tracted lethargy ? Are not Republicans, 
Legitimists and Orleanists putting aside 
their dissensions thei better to strike at 
the Empire? Did not, the other day, 
the school-fellows of General Cavaignac's 
son frantically applaud him for refusing, 
at a public seanct of his school, to re- 
ceive a prize from the hand of the Prince 
Imperial, thereby showing how little the 
dynasty had to rely on the sympathies 
of the French youth? Have not the 
mountain farmers of the Jura elected as 
their representative in the Corps Legis- * 
latif, M. Grevy, a thorough-going Re- 
publican, a well-known foe of the dy- 
nasty, the very man who, in the National 
Assembly of 1848, stood up for a Re- 
public without even a President? Is 
there nothing significant in the unparal- 
leled and unprecedented success of M. 
Henri Rochefort's LanUmtj a little paper 
most relished on account of the author's 
wit, more so on account of his daring, 
of the vehemence of his invectives, of 
the sharpness of his sarcasms? Just 
fancy what a change that country must 
have undergone in which, after sixteen 
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jean of andisputed and nnlimited swaj, 
a monarch at the head of half a million 
soldiers finds himself suddenly a&onted, 
amid the enthosiastic plandits of num- 
berless citizens, bj a young journalist 
wielding no other weapon than a pen I 
Well may Napoleon III. try to turn off 
the course of a current which is too 
rapidly swelling not to be soon very 
hard to stem. Hia frequent visits to the 
camp of Chalons, his readiness to mus- 
ter his troops ever and anon, his anxiety 
to have his son saluted Geesar by the 
legions, clearly show that the day is fast 
approaching when he will be compelled 
to lay all at stake, and that he may at 
any moment be tempted to divert the 
coming storm at home by playing the 
conqueror abroad — a temptation not the 
less pressing from the fact that the sol- 
diers set decidedly about shouting, ^'To 
the Rhine 1" 

Hence the uneasiness now prevalent 
in England as to the external relations 
of the Empire. Every one here takes 
for granted that France at large is peace- 
My inclined; but what of that? France 
and the Empii^ are two very different 
things; and France, whose blood and 
treasure would be freely lavished should 
war be resolved upon, has no voice in 
the matter. 

How could, then, any pacific dis- 
positions evinced by the French peo- 
ple reassure England? The Spectator 
writes: ''The Emperor in Paris cannot 
breathe without some faint film appear- 
ing on mirrors in Auxerre and Mar- 
seilles." Just so; but the Spectator 
might have added: ''Also in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Liverpool and Glasgow." Will it 
be contended that Napoleon speaks 
peace whenever the opportunity offers? 
True. Unhappily, the more he does the 
less people believe him. About a month 
ago, in answer to an address from the 
mayor of Troyes, he said: "Nothing 
to-day menaces the peace of Europe? 
And what was the efflset of this soothing 


declaration? Why, the Bourse fell for 
three days in succession. 

That England should bitterly lament 
the duration of such a state of ruinous 
uncertainty is natural enough. But is 
she not in great measure responsible for 
the evils it entails upon France, upon 
Europe and upon herself? I do not 
hesitate to affirm that she is, as Napoleon 
owes to a certain extent the power which 
enables him to shake at will all the 
money-markets of Europe, to the moral 
support his despotism has, strange to 
say, received from constitutional Eng- 
land. The fact conveys a solemn lesson, 
and for this reason deserves to be his- 
torically and peremptorily stated. 

Let us go back to the establishment 
of the Empire. Lord Palmerston was 
then the English Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and no man ever represented 
so thoroughly as he did the tendencies, 
sentiments and national prejudices of 
the English. Well, on the morrow of 
the coup cPetat, only one among the Eu- 
ropean st^lesmen approved of it, and 
that was Lord Palmerston. Again, only 
one among the great European powers 
hastened to enter into a dose alliance 
with the hero of a second Brumaire, and 
that was England. 

To form an idea of the strength the 
Crimean war imparted to that new 
regime — ^which Lord Palmerston was not 
ashamed to define in the following terms : 
" The age of Augustus is now begin- 
ning anew in Paris " — it is sufficient to 
remember in what light the coup cPetat 
of December was viewed in Europe 
immediately after its perpetration. No 
despotic king ^ken would have as much 
as dreamt of holding out the hand of 
friendship to the upstart whom the vio- 
lation of his oath, the purchase of the 
soldiery, a nightly ambush, the violent 
overthrow of the National Assembly 
and the butchery of thousands had just 
raised to power. But what no despotic 
king would then have done, the consti- 
tutional queen of England was induced 
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to do. Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, who 
professed to be the continuator of the 
policy of Napoleon L, found at once the 
lever he needed in the very country 
which his uncle had striven to crush 
and by which he had been crushed. 

What sort of man Napoleon I. had 
been, England kneW well: she knew 
that he had much in him of the marrow 
of tyrants ; that he, too, had had a Ru- 
bicon to cross and had crossed it j that 
the meanness of his soul, which was on 
a par with the greatness of his genius, 
had made it impossible for him to enjoy 
life in any other way than by oppressing 
his fellow-creatures as a despot or 
slaughtering them as a conqueror; that 
he of all the famous foes of the human 
understanding, had been the most im- 
placable ; that he had dreaded thought 
to the extent of running all the lengths 
of persecution in order to silence a wo- 
man ; that he had exhibited his regard 
for national rights and national inde- 
pendence by trampling upon Italy, 
stealing Spain, forsaking Poland, en- 
deavoring to blend at any cost the Ger- 
man with the Latin race, and giving 
nations to his brothers as I might have 
given droves of sheep ; that the follow- 
ing was the summing up of his philan- 
thropic views : '^ In a battle, minutes are 
everything, men are nothing ;" that the 
upshot of his reforms and of his victo- 
ries had been to crush under the weight 
of an iron discipline all spontaneous in- 
spiration, to stifle all manly feeling, to 
stupefy mankind ; and that, whilst riding 
France and spurring her on through 
dust and gore till she fell under him ex- 
hausted, out of breath and half dead, he 
had made it unavoidable for England to 
add to the burden of her national debt 
£800,000,000. Yes, this England knew ; 
and, knowing this, she consented to act 
in concert with a man whose intention, 
loudly proclaimed, was to ape Napoleon 
I., to avenge his defeat and to complete 
his work. 

Although I hold that no respect what- 


ever is due to a government set up by 
fuddled soldiers, and afterwards spuri- 
ously elected by a nation crouching be- 
neath the sabre, I am prepared to own 
that England was not bound to run the 
risk of a war by refusing to recognize 
the Empire. But it is one thing to re- 
cognize a government defcustOj and an- 
other to contract with it a dose and 
separate alliance. When Napoleon Louis 
Bonaparte was straining every nerve to 
squeeze out of the Eastern question the 
pretext of a conflict, England could not 
fail to see that he had nothing but his 
own personal interest in view, and that 
his object in courting her alliance against 
the Czar was to get "something like sta- 
tion in Europe," and to coax the q^een 
of England into giving seemingly, as 
Mr. Einglake puts it, " the sanction of 
her pure name to the acts of the De- 
cember night, and the Thursday, the day 
of blood." Of what consequence was it 
to the French people that a few Latin 
monks should have the key of the chief 
door of the church of Bethlehem — 
should be allowed to place in the sanctu- 
ary of the Nativity a silver star adorned 
with the arms of France? What busi- 
ness had the French people to take part 
in the quarrel of the Latin and the Greek 
priests as to their respective shares of 
the money levied on such travelers as 
came to kneel in Palestine? Surely 
never did a more futile cause lead to a 
more sanguinary war. But it was the 
game of Napoleon Louis Bonaparte to 
bring it on. There lies the secret of 
the urgent instructions he sent to M. de 
Lavalette immediately afler the coup 
d^etat. What followed is but too well 
known. The Porte was coerced into 
admitting the claim of the Latin Church. 
The Greek Church applied to the em- 
peror of Russia for protection. Nicholas 
frowned upon the Turks : England lost 
no time in stepping forward to their as- 
sistance. The situation was envenomed 
by a fierce diplomatic struggle between 
Prince Mentschikoff and Lord Stratford 
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around tlie '' sick man." The question 
of the protectorate of the Greek Church, 
imperiously claimed by the former, and, 
owing to the suggestions of the latter, 
flatly refbaed by^e Saltan, precipitated 
the crisis. War was declared, and the 
ooup d^tiai was, in the eyes of Europe, 
^ sanctioned " by the alliance in which 
England had suffered herself to be en- 
tangled. A more signal service could 
not have been rendered to Napoleonic 
despotism — a more fittal blow could not 
have been struck at French liberty. 

I was in London when, in April, 1865, 
Napoleon III. came over to England, 
and I shall never forget how deeply hu- 
miliated I felt at the sight of the eztra^ 
ordinary ovation it fell to his lot to 
enjoy in the capital of that ficee country. 
Thundering huzzas greeted his arrival ; 
he was alxnost carried in triumph ; the 
newspapers vied with each other in 
trumpeting his praises; the governing 
classes actually hosannahed him; *he 
wished to kiss the queen, and was wel- 
come to it. How could any one imagine 
that an ally of England had been, for a 
momemt, among the wrong-doers ? Fare- 
well V^ the cause of justice I 

Nor have, ever since, the loudly- 
expressed sympathies of an influential 
portion of English society ceased to 
prop the fabric of the second of Decem- 
ber. Lord Palmerston was the mouth- 
piece of the patrician flunkeyism of his 
class when, apropos of certain furious 
attacks leveled at Mazzini in the House 
of Conunons, he most emphatically de- 
clared that the interest of Europe was 
indissolnbly connected, not only with the 
B^ngthening of Napoleon's personal 
power, but also with the consolidation of 
his dynasty. With no less alacrity have 
all the leaders of the Conservative party 
availed themselves of every opportunity 
to coontenanoe the French ruler, insist- 
ing on his wisdom, doing homage to his 
firmness, pretending to be lost in admi- 
ration of his genius, rejoicing at his 
Having so successfully muzzled the rev- 


olutionary spirit, and deeming it a won- 
derful piece of good luck both for En- 
rope and France that a whole nation 
should have, as it were, disappeared to 
make room for one man I 

Equally fulsome and thoughtless has 
been the system of adulation adopted in 
reference to Napoleon III. by some of 
the leading organs of public opinion, 
and more especially the 2ViiM9. Even the 
Daily Tdegraphf a newspaper supposed 
to have been started with a view to ad- 
vocate the popular cause, did not object 
to be enrolled for service in the Bona- 
partist press, and its way of sounding 
the note of praise borders, sometimes, on 
the ludicrous. 

Need I add that the English panegyr- 
ists of Napoleon HI. make it a point to 
cry down France whenever they cry up 
the Empire? The process has, at any 
rate, the merit of being logical. Is it 
not worth noticing that in all the public 
festivals in Paris, the shout, " Vive VEm- 
pereur ! " is always sent fbrth by fash- 
ionable Englishmen, who woitld not for 
the life of them shout, " Vive la France 1" 
This reminds me of the dinner which 
took place at the Elysee a few vreeks 
after the coup dPetat, and which was 
likened by a modem Junius to ''the 
banquet of that Lydian Idng who flouted 
the prescience of the gods." English 
noblemen, English gentlemen, English 
ladies, — these were the guests of Napo- 
leon Louis Bonaparte on the 26th of 
January, 1852, ''the paoe of the boule- 
vards still stained with blood, and the 
best and noblest sons of France smitten 
in liberty and life." 

In justice to the English nation, I 
must say that the above sorrowful re- 
marks by no means apply either to the 
working-classes or to that considerame 
portion of the Liberal party which is 
represented in the House of Lords by 
such men as Lord Russell ; in the House 
of Commons by such men as John Stuart 
Mill, Bright, Stansfeld, Forster, and 
Torrens ; in the press, by such daily or 
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veekly newspapers as the DaUy News, 
the Morning Star, the Morning Adcer- 
User and the SpecUUor. The Saturday 
Beoiew and the PaU Mail Oazette, in 
spite of their fastidious appreciation of 
popular rights, mnst also be ranked 
among the journals unpolluted by Bona- 
partism. 

However, the fact remains that Eng- 
land has given to the Empire an amount 
of moral support which, although con- 
ferred on it by no other but the aristo- 
cratic interest, has greatly contributed 
to its maintenance. 

But there is a Nemesis for nations as 
well as for individuals. The English 
governing-classes must be aware by this 
time that they have been playing a losing 
game. Should they doubt it, let them 
examine what they have got by strength- 
ening the power of the French emperor. 
In the Crimean war, England was thrown 
into the shade by France. The abrupt 
termination Napoleon gave to the war 
was obviously at variance with her in- 
terests and contrary to her wishes : still, 
she was tamed into compliance. The 
treat/ of alliance signed on the 10th of 
April, 1854, led to the &mous Dedaror 
turn of the 3d of March, 1856, which 
entailed upon her the loss of her mari- 
time supremacy, compelling her to sur^ 
render the right of search. So littie 
was the influence of the Russians shaken 
in the East by the fall of Sebastopol 
that they have since entirely subdued 
Gircassia, and laid, by the conquest of 
the Caucasus, the foundation of their 
sway over Persia, thus bringing nearer 
the day on which they will dispute the 
possession of India with the English. 
So littie was the influence of England 
in Europe increased by her share in the 
victories of the Alma and Inkermann 
that when she saw fit to raise her voice 
in &vor of Poland, Prince Gortschakoff 
shook at her the finger of scorn, and when 


she presumed to deprecate the invasion 
of Schleswig-Holstein, her indignant 
protests were scouted by Von Bismarck. 

As for the way in which her services 
were requited by her^thful ally, it is 
enough to say that he refused to join 
her in the Danish question; that he 
planned and efiected the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy witiiout caring a pin 
whether she liked it or not; that, having 
commenced the Mexican expedition with 
her, he altered its character, regardless 
of her remonstrances, and marched his 
Army to Mexico without her; in fine, 
that he managed to give to France the 
spectacle of a queen of England going 
down upon her knees at Paris before the 
tomb of the captive of St. Helena. 

One word more. If the English 
government, after the establishment of 
the Empire, has been under the necessity 
of fortifying the coasts, renewing the 
army, manufacturing cannon, making 
trial of new engines of destruction ; if an 
enormous sum of money, never dreamt 
of before, has had to be expended upon 
the army, the navy and the fortifications ; 
if the policy of warlike preparations has 
had to be backed by the volunteer move- 
ment, exhibiting a nation of traders and 
workers smitten with what Cobden used 
to style " the rifle fever ;'' if England is 
so painfully, so permanentiy alive to the 
danger of a general conflagration which 
might extend to her, and would, in 
any case, be most hurtful both to her 
political power and to her commercial 
prosperity, — is it not because there is in 
France an army of six hundred thousand 
men ready to take the field at a sign 
firom one man, at a glance firom his eye, 
at the first contraction of his brows ? 
And if England may without injustice be 
accused of having morally contributed to 
uphold that monstrous power, what right 
has she to complain of the consequences ? 
Paier€ legem qwam ipae/ecisH, 
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Iha»e only culled a bouquet of other men^s flowers, and nothing is my own hut the 

string that ties them, — Moktaigkb. 


THE WORLD. — 

This world is the nutse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel. 
And the coming of death is a fearful 

blast 
To a brain anencompassed with nerves 

of steely 
When aU that we know, or feel, or see. 
Shall pass like an onosnal mystery. 

PBOYIDENCE. — 

Ood's ways seem dark, bat soon or late 
They touch the shining walls of day. 
The evil cannot brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait. 
Giye criminal knaves their hour of crime ; 
Ye have the future grand and great, 
The safe appeal of truth to time. 

— LongfeUcw, 

HOMB. — 

There are two heavens, sweet, 
Both made of love — one inconceivable 
Even by the other, so divine it is -, 
The other, far on this side of the stars, 
By men called home, where some blest 
pair have met. 

— Leigh Hunt. 

BBSIOKATIOV. — 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The gods are hard to reconcile. 

'Tis hard to settle order once aeain ; 

There is confusion worse than death. 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain. 

Long labor unto aged breath. 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many 

a war. 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the 

pilot star. — Tenng/son, 

OBBATKESS AKD FBIENDS. — 

Greatness and goodness are not means, 

but ends ; 
Hath he not always treasures, always 

friends, 
The ff reat, good man ? Three treasures, 

love and light 
And calm thoughts, regular as infimts' 

breath; 
And three firm friends, more sure than 

day and niffht^ 
Himself, his Maker, and the ^n^l Death. 

— Ooieridge. 


MAN. — 

We are as clouds that vail the midnight 

moon. 
How restlessly they speed, and gleam, 

and quiver. 
Streaking the darkness radiantly 1 yet 

soon 
Night closes round, and they are lost 

forever. — SheUey, 

LIGHT AKD DARKNESS. — 

He that has light within his own dear 

breast, 
May sit in the center and enjoy bright 

day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul 

tho*ts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. 

— MiUon. 

PITT. — 

And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own ; 
And every woe a tear can claim. 
Except an erring sister's shame. 

— Byron, 

DEATH. — 

There is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

— LongfeUow. 

80BBOW. 

Comfort t comfort scorned of devils ; this 
is truth the poet sings. 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is re- 
membering happier things. 

— ^nnyson. 

OBATITUDE. « 

He that hath nature in him must be 

ffrateful. 
'Tis uie Creator's primary great law 
That links beings to each other. 

— Madden. 

JESTS. — 

Of all the grie& that harrass the dis- 
tressed, 
Sure the most bitter is a scomfiU jest 

— Samuei Johnson. 

ENTT. — 

Base envy writhes at another's joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 

'•^Thomson. 
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PHENOMENA OP EAKTHQUAKES. 


BT BARON TON HT7XB0LDT. 


IF it be the duty of men of science 
who visit the Alps of Switzerland, or 
the coasts of Lapland, to extend our 
knowledge respecting the elaciers and 
the aurora borealis, it may oe expected 
that a traveler who has journeyed 
through Spanish America should have 
chiefly fixed his attention on volcanoes 
and earthquakes. Each part of the 
globe is an object of particular study; 
and when we cannot hope to penetrate 
the causes of natural phenomena, we 
ou^ht at least to endeavor to discover 
their laws, and distinguish, by the com- 
parison 01 numerous facts, that which is 
permanent and uniform from that which 
IS variable and accidentaL 

The great earthquakes, which inter- 
rupt the long series of slight shocks, ap- 
pear to have no regular periods at Cu- 
mana. They have taken place at inter- 
vals of eighty, a hundreo, and some- 
times less than thirty years; while on 
the coast of Peru, for instance at Lima, 
a certain regularity has marked the 
periods of the total destruction of the 
dty. The belief of the inhabitants in 
the existence of this uniformity has a 
happv influence on public tranquility, 
and me encouragement of industry. It 
is generally admitted that it requires a 
sufficiently long space of time for the 
same causes to act with th^same energy ; 
but this reasoning is just only inasmuch 
as the shocks are considered as a local 
phenomenon, and a particular focus, 
under each point of the globe exposed 
to those great catastrophes, is admitted. 
Whenever new edifices are raised on the 
ruins of the old, we hear from those 
who refused to build that the destruc- 
tion of Lisbon on the first day of No- 
vember, 1766, was soon followed by a 
second, and not less fintal convulsion, on 
the 3l8t of March^ 1761. 

It is a very ancient opinion, and one 
that is commonly received at Gomana, 
Acapnlco, and liima, that a perceptible 


connection exists between earthquakes 
and the state of the atmosphere that 
precedes those phenomena. But firom 
the great number of earthquakes which 
I have witnessed to the north and south 
of the equator, on the continent and on 
the seas, on the coasts and at 2,600 
toises height, it appears to me that the 
oscillations are generally very indepen- 
dent of the previous state of the atmos- 
phere. This opinion is entertained by 
a number of intelligent residents of the 
Spanish colonies, mose experience ex- 
tends, if not over a greater space of the 
globe, at least over a greater number of 
years than mine. On the contrary, in 
parts of Europe where earthcjuakes are 
rare compared to America, scientific ob- 
servers are inclined to admit an intimate 
connection between the undulations of 
the ground and certain meteors, which 
appear simultaneously with them. In 
Italy, for instance, the sirocco and earth- 
quakes are suspected to have some con- 
nection, and in London, the frequency 
of falling stars, and those southern lights 
which have since been often observed 
by Mr. Dalton, were considered as the 
forerunners of those shocks which were 
felt from 1748 to 1766. 

On days when the earth is shaken by 
violent shocks, the regularity of the 
horary variations of the barometer is not 
disturbed within the tropics. I had op- 
portunities of verifying this observation 
at Cumana, at Lima, and Riobamba; 
and it is the more worthy of attention, 
as at St. Domingo (in the town of Cape 
Francois) it is asserted that a water- 
barometer sank two inches and a half 
immediately before the earthquake of 
1770. It is also related that, at the time 
of the destruction of Oran, a druggist 
fled with his family, because, observing 
accidentally, a few minutes before the 
earthquake, the height of the mercury 
in his barometer, he perceived that tlie 
column sank in an extraordinary manner. 
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I know not whether we can give credit 
to this story; bnt, as it is nearly impos* 
sible to examine the variations of the 
weight of the atmosphere durinff the 
shocks, we must be satisfied with ob- 
serving the barometer before or after 
these phenomena have taken place. 

We can scarcely donbt that the earth, 
when opened ana agitated by shocks, 
spreads occasionally gaseous emana- 
tions through the atmosphere, in places 
remote firom the mouths of volcanoes 
not extinct. At Cumana it has already 
been observed that flames and vapors 
mixed with sulphurous acid spring up 
from the most arid soil. In other parts 
of the same province the earth ejects 
water and petroleum. At Biobamba a 
muddy and inflammable mass, called 
moyo, issues from crevices that close 
again, and accumulates into elevated 
huls. At about seven leagues from 
Lisbon, near Colares, during the terri- 
ble earthquake of the 1st of l^ovember, 
1765, flames and a column of thick 
smoke were seen to issue from the flanks 
of the rocks of Alvidras, and, according 
to some witnesses, from the bosom of 
the sea. 

Elastic fluids thrown into the atmos- 
phere may act locally on the barometer, 
not by their mass, which is very small, 
compared to the mass of the atmos- 
phere, but because, at the moment of 
mat explosions, an ascending current 
18 probably formed, which diminishes 
the pressure of the air. I am inclined 
to think that in the majority of earth- 
quakes nothing escapes from the agita- 
ted earth, and that when easeous ema- 
nations and vapors are ooserved they' 
ofiener accompany or follow than pre- 
cede the shocks. This circumstance 
would seem to explain the mysterious 
influence of earthquakes in eouinoctial 
America on the climate, ana on the 
order of the dry and rainy seasons. If 
the earth generaUv act on the air only 
at the moment of the shocks, we can 
conceive why a sensible meteorological 
diange so rarely precedes those great 
revolutions of nature. 

The hypothesis according to which, 
in the earthquakes of Gamana, elastic 
fluids tend to escape from the surface 
of the soil, seems confirmed by the great 
noise which is heard during the shocks 
at the borders of the wells in the plain 
of Charas. Water and sand are some- 
times thrown out twenty feet high. 
Similar phenomena were observed in 
ancient times by tiie inhabitants of those 


parts of Greece and Asia Minor abound- 
mg with caverns, crevices, and subter- 
raneous rivers. Nature, in her uniform 
progress, everywhere suggests the same 
ideas of the causes of earthquakes, and 
the means by which man. forgetting the 
measure of his strength, pretencu to 
diminish the efiect of ue suoterraneons 
explosion. What a neat Roman nat- 
uralist has said of the utility of weUs 
and caverns is repeated in the New 
World by the most ignorant Indians of 
Quito, when they &ow travelers the 
guaioos, or crevices of Pichincha. 

The subterranean noise, so frequent 
during earthquakes, is generally not in 
the ratio of the force of the shocks. 
At Cumana it constantly precedes them, 
while at Quito, and recently at Caracas, 
and in the West India Islands, a noise 
like the discharge of a battery was heard 
a long time after the shocks had ceased. 
A third kind of phenomenon, the most 
remarkable of the whole, is the rolling 
of those subterranean thunders, which 
last several months, without being ac- 
companied by the least oscillatory mo- 
tion of the ground. 

In every country subject to earth- 
quakes, the point at which, probably 
owing to a particular disposition of the 
stony strata, the effects are most sensi- 
bly lelt, is considered as the cause and 
the focus of the shocks. Thus, at 
Cumana, the hill of the castle of San 
Antonio, and particularly the eminence 
on which stands the convent of St. 
Francis, are believed to contain an enor- 
mous quantity of sulfur and other 
inflammable matter. We forget that 
the rapidity with which the undulations 
are propagated to great distances, even 
across the basin of the ocean, proves 
that the center of action is very remote 
from the surface of the globe. From 
this same cause no doubt earthquakes 
are not confined to certain species of 
rocks, as some naturalists suppose, but 
all are fitted to propaffate the move- 
ment Keeping withm we limits of my 
experience, I may here cite the granites 
of Lima and Acapulco ; the gneiss of 
Caracas ; the mica-slate of the peninsula 
of Araya ; the primitive thon-schiefer of 
Tepecuacuilco, in Mexico; the sec- 
onoary limestones of the Apennines, 
Spain, and New Andalusia ; and, finally, 
the trappean porphyries of the provin- 
ces of Quito and.^opayan. In these 
different places the ground is freduently 
agitated bj the most violent snocks ; 
but sometmies, in the same rocl^ the 
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superior strata form inTincible obstacles 
to the propagation of the motion. Thus, 
in the mines of Saxony, we have seen 
workmen hasten np alarmed by oscilla- 
tions which were not felt at the snr&oe 
of the ground. 

If, in regions the most remote from 
each other, primitiye, secondary and 
volcanic rocks share equally in the con- 
valsiye moYements of the globe, we 
cannot but admit also that witmn a 
space of little extent certain classes of 
rocks oppose themselyes to the propa- 
^tion of the shocks. At Gumana, for 
mstance, before the n^at catastrophe 
of 1797, the earthquakes were felt only 
along the southern and calcareous coast 
of the Gulf of Gariaco, as far as the 
town of that name; while in the penin- 
sula of Araya and at the village of 
Maniquarez the ground did not share 
the same agitation. But since Decem- 
ber, 1797, new communications appear 
to have been opened in the interior of 
the globe. The peninsula of Araya is 
now not merely subject to th^ same 
agitations as the soil of Gumana, but 
the promontory of mica^slate, previously 
free from earthquakes, has become, in 
its turn, a central point of commotion. 
The earth is sometimes strongly shaken 
at the village of Maniquarez, when on 
the coast of Gumana the inhabitants 
enjoy the most perfect tranquilitjr. The 
Gulf of Gariaco, nevertheless, is only 
sixty or eighty fathoms deep. 

It has been thought, from observa- 
tions made both on the continent and 
in the islands, that the western and 
southern coasts are most exposed to 
shocks. This observation is connected 
with opinions which geologists have 
long formed respecting the position of 
the high chains of mountains and the 
direction of their steepest declivities; 
but the existence of the Gordillera of 
Garacas and the frequency of the oscil- 
lations on the eastern and northern 
coast of Terra Firma, in the Gulf of 
Paria, at Garupano. at Gariaco, and at 
Gumana, renders tne accuracy of that 
opinion doubtfiil. 

In New Andalusia, as well as in Ghili 
and Pern, the shoclu follow the course 
of the shore and extend but little in- 
land. This circumstance^ as we shall 
soon find, indicates an intimate connec- 
tion between the causes which produce 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. If 
the earth was most agitated on the 
coasts, because they are the lowest part 
of the land, why should not the oscilla- 


tions be equally strong and frequent on 
those vast savannahs or prairies, which 
are scarcely eight or ten toises above 
the level of the ocean? 

The earthquakes of Gumana are con- 
nected with those of the West India 
Islands; and it has even been sus- 
pected that they have some connection 
with the volcanic phenomena of the 
Gordilleras of the Andes. On the 4th 
of February, 1797, the soil of the prov- 
ince of Quito suffered such a destruc- 
tive commotion that near 40,000 natives 
perished. At the same period the in- 
habitants of the eastern Antilles were 
alarmed by shocks, which continued 
during ei^ht months, when the volcano 
of Guadaloupe threw out pumice-stones, 
ashes and gusts of sulphurous vapors. 
The eruption of the 27tn of September, 
during which very long continued sub- 
terranean noises were heard, was fol- 
lowed on the 14th of December by the 
great earthquake of Gumana. Another 
volcano of the West India Islands, that 
of St. Vincent, affords an exiimple of 
these extraordinary connections. This 
volcano had not emitted flames since 
1718, when they burst forth anew in 
1812. The total ruin of the citjr of 
Garacas preceded this explosion tmrty- 
five days, and violent oscillations of the 
ground were felt both in the islands and 
on the coasts of Terra Firma. 

It has long been remarked that the 
effects of great earthquakes extend 
much farther than the phenomena aris- 
ing from burning volcanoes. In study- 
ing the physical revolutions of Italy, m 
carefully examining the series of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius and ^tna, we 
can scarcely recognize, notwithstanding 
the proximitj of these mountains, any 
traces of a simultaneous action. It is, 
on the contrary, beyond a doubt that at 
the period of the last and preceding 
destruction of Lisbon the sea was vio- 
lently agitated, even as far as the New 
World, for instance, at the island of 
Barbadoes, more than twelve hundred 
leagues distant from the coast of Por- 
tugal. 

Several facts tend to prove that the 
causes which produce earthquakes have 
a near connection with those which act 
in volcanic eruptions. The connection 
of these causes was known to the an- 
cients, and it excited fresh attention at 
the period of the discovery of America. 
The discovery of the New World not 
only offered new productions to the cnri- 
osify of man ; it also extended the then 
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existine stock of knowledge respecting 
physical geography, the varieties of the 
human species, and the migrations of 
nations* It is impossible to read the 
narratives of early Spanish travelers, 
especially Uiat o^ the Jesnit Acosta, 
without perceiving the inflnence which 
the aspect of a great continent, the study 
of extraordinary appearances of nature, 
and intercourse with men of different 
races must have exercised on the pro- 
gress of knowledge in Europe. The germ 
of a neat number of physical trums is 
found in the works of tbe sixteenth cen- 
tury, and that germ would have fructified, 
had it not been crushed by fanaticism 
and superstition. We learned at Pasto 
that the column of black and thick smoke 
which, in 1797, issued for several months 
from the volcano near that shore dis- 
appeared at the very hour when, sixty 
leagues to the south, the towns of Bio- 
bamba, Hambato, and Tacunga were 
destroyed by an enormous shock. In 
the interior of a burning crater, near 
those hillocks formed by ejections of 
scorise and ashes, the motion of the 
ground is felt several seconds before 
each partial eruption takes place. We 
observed this phenomenon at Vesuvius 
in 1805, while the mountain threw 
out incandescent scoriae ; we were wit- 
nesses of it in 1802, on the brink 
of the immense crater of Pichincha, 
firom which, nevertheless, at that time, 
clouds of sulphurous acid vapors only 
issued. 

Eveiything in earthquakes seems to 
indicate the action of elastic fluids seek- 
ing an outlet io diffuse themselves in 
the atmosphere. Often, on the coasts 
of the Pacific, the action is almost in- 
stantaneously communicated firom Chili 
to the Gulf of Guayaquil, a distance of 
six hundred leagues: ana, what is very 
remarkable, the shocks appear to be the 
stronger in proportion as the country is 


distant from burning volcanoes. The 
granitic mountains of Calabria, covered 
with verv recent breccias, the calcareous 
chain of the Apenntnes, the country of 
Pignerol, the coasts of Portugal and 
Greece, those of Peru and Terra Firma, 
afford striking proofs of this fact. The 

globe, it mav be said, is agitated with 
ie ^ater force in proportion as the 
surface has a smaller number of funnels 
communicating with the caverns of the 
interior. At Naples and at Messina, at 
the foot of Cotopaxi and of Timgura- 
gua, earthauakes are dreaded only when 
vapors and flames do not issue from the 
craters. In the kingdom of Quito, the 
great catastrophe of Hiobamba led sev- 
eral well-informed persons to think that 
that country would be less frequently 
disturbed if the subterranean fire should 
break the porphyritic dome of Chimbo- 
razo, and if that colossal mountain should 
become a burning volcano. At all times 
analagous facts nave led to the same 
hypothesis. The Greeks^ who, like our- 
selves, attributed the oscillations of the 
ground to the tension of elastic fluids, 
cited in favor of their opinion the total 
cessation of the shocks at the island of 
Euboea, by the opening of a crevice in 
the Levantine plain. 

The phenomena of volcanoes, and 
those 01 earthquakes, have been con- 
sidered of late as the effects of voltaic 
electricity, developed by a particular 
disposition of heterogeneous strata. It 
cannot be denied that often, when vio- 
lent shocks succeed each other within 
the space of a few hours, the electricity 
of the air sensibly increases at the in- 
stant the ground is most agitated ; but 
to explain this phenomenon it is unne- 
cessary to recur to an hypothesis which 
is in direct contradiction to everything 
hitherto observed respecting the struc- 
ture of our planet and the disposition 
of its strata. 


CHimsB Library. — There is now at 
8t Petersburg the richest Chinese libra- 

2 in the world. It consists of eleven 
ousand six hundred and seven volumes, 
one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
eight wood engravings, and two hun- 
dred and seventh-six manuscripts. The 
books are on all sorts of subjects, and 
among them there are several rare works, 
one or two of which are unique, there 
being no copies of them in even the 


largest libraries in China. The library 
was collected by M. Skatchoff, now 
Consul-General in Pekin, during a resi- 
dence of fift^n vears in the Chinese 
Empire. Recently M. Skatchoff offered 
to sell it for 1,400L to the Imperial Li- 
brary at St. Petersburg, and the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, but both institu- 
tions were compelled to decline the offer 
for want of funds. 
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THE PATE OP LOUIS XVH. OE PRANCE. 


flTHEBE 18 always a thick curtain of 
I mjBtery hang round the death-beds 
of captive princes. The kings and 
queens of this world must be bom and 
must die in public, or no one wiU belieye 
that this " mortal coil" has been put on 
or put off satisfiictorily. The crowned 
head lies uneasily and unsafely even in 
its grave; it is uable to be exhumed, 
literally or figuratively, whenever the 
world takes a mncy for such an ultra-post- 
mortem examination. Many a verbal 
battle has been fought over tne bones of 
our own young Edward V. and his 
brother, the young' prisoners of the 
Tower 1 But not hidf so many as over 
the &te of Louis XYII. of France. 

For many years, the death of the 
little Bourbon king was regarded as a 
&ct no less imdoubted Uian it was 
deplorable; but recent investigations 
'' compel us," as Sir L. Wraxall, in his 
" Unexplained Mysteries," says, " to ac- 
knowleage that it is not perfectly demon- 
strated that Louis XVlL actually did 
die in the place and at the time usually 
stated, namely, at Paris — in the prison 
called the Temple — on the 8th of June, 
1796." 

Now, the fiicts actually known are 
simply these. The body of a child, ap- 
parently about ten years of age, was 
examined by MM. Dumanein, Felletan, 
Grannoy, and Lassus. This body, they 
were tola by the Commissaries, was that 
of " Louis Capet" 

Their deposition is that the child in 
question had scrofulous disease of long 
Ending. There was a tumor on the 
right knee, containing matter such as is 
found in scrofulous swellings ; and an- 
other on the left wrist of the same kind. 
No other swellings of the joints. The 
stomach, heart, lungs, and fiver were all 
extensively diseased from long-continued 
scrofula. But the brain was perfecUy 
healthy. 

The body was immediately buried, in 
a coffin filled up with quickume, within 
the burial-ground attached to the prison. 

The testimony of four eminent sur- 
geons is conclusive as to the cause of 
death: but, as none of them had ever 
seen tne Dauphin alive, it is of no value 
as an identification of the body. 


In order to put the reader in a position 
to form a judgment for himself on this 

Soint, it is necessary to go back to the 
ate of the imprisonment of the royal 
finmHy, and to describe minutely the 
place of their confinement. 

On the 13th of August, 1792, the 
King Louis XVI. and his &inily were 
sent to the Temple. This prison, origi- 
nally built by the Knights Templars, 
in A. D. 1200, consisted of a massive 
square tower, with a small circular one 
at each comer. The building was one 
hundred and fifty-six feet high : the walls 
nine feet thick. The internal arrange- 
ments were as follows : 

There were four stories. A laree 
central pillar passed up through the 
building, mounting as high as the floor 
of the fourth story. The space in- 
closed within the walls was thirty-six 
feet square. The ground floor and the 
apartments in three of the small circu- 
lar towers or turrets wero inhabited by 
the municipal officers in charge of the 
prisoners. The fourth round tower con- 
tained a spiral staircase, running from 
the bottom to the top of the bmlding. 
The first story, of the same extent as 
the ground door, contained the guard, 
who stacked their arms round the cen- 
tral column. The second story was 
divided into four rooms. In these wero 
lodged the Kin^, the Dauphin, and their 
attendants. Thero was a central stove, 
which warmed the four chambers. In 
the third story, which was similarly 
divided, residea the Queen and the 
other women. The fourth story, hav- 
ing no central pillar, formed a vast, 
open hall; and, with the gallery which 
opened from it, and ran round the top of 
the tower outside, was used for exer- 
cise. 

It has been casually mentioned that 
the stairs leading from one floor of the 
prison to another wero in one of the cir- 
cular towers which wero at the oomers 
of the main building. Each story had 
a landing-place secured by two doors; 
one of oak, and one -of iron. It was 
evidentiy easy for any one on the 
ground floor to communicate with the 
inhabitants of any one story without the 
knowledge of those living on any other. 
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At the time the imprisonment com* 
menoedy the child was in good health. 
The King's execution took place on the 
2lBt of tUinnanr^ 1793. Soon after that 
time the Daapnm's health began to give 
way. He haa fever-pain in the side and 
general debility, the not nnnatnral con- 
seqnence of the change in his mode of 
lile^ and the distress and terror which 
even a child of his tender years conld 
not &il to suffer in such disastrous cir- 
cwnstances. 

Up to the 3d of June his mother con- 
tinned to take charge of him. After that 
date they were separated ; but she saw 
him occasionally! when he went to take 
exercise at the top of the tower. 

There is no nse in going over again 
the well-known and heart-rending ae- 
connt of the terrible sniFerings — the 
mental and bodily depadation — which 
the unhappy Danphin experienced at 
the hands of his cmel gaolers. Only 
one drcnmstance is it necessarv to 
mentiony as reference will afterwaras be 
made to it. The poor child was wounded 
on the brow, in consequence of being 
stnack on the face with a towel, to which 
a nail had accidentally been attached. 

After the brutal Simon and his wife 
were removed from their charve, the 
poor child lived alone, in a small room 
fonncorly occupied by Glery, his fether's 
▼iJet. There was only one window, 
situated in a deep recess, the little light 
i^ch could have entered being obscured 
bv thick iron bars. In this miserable 
place — seeing no one kind face, never 
hearing a friendly voice, scantily clothed, 
badly rod, without air or exercise, almost 
without light — the helpless,hopeless little 
creature spent six months. 

What has been truly termed the Beiff n 
of Terror came to an end at last Pubuc 
opinion, both in France and throughout 
Europe, was clamorous on the subject 
of the poor prisoner, whose only crime 
seemed to be that he was the son of a 
king. The door of his cell was opened, 
and a piteous sifht presented itself. A 
child, reduced aunost to a skelet9n, cov- 
ered with filth of every kind, breathing 
feebly, trembling occasionally, but mak- 
ing no voluntary movement His widely- 
opened eyes were lustreless and almost 
oolcffless. His knees and elbows were 
covered with tnmoit. 

They spoke to him, but he did not 
seem to near. He was apparently an 
idiot No time was lost m calling in 
medical aid. Desaidt, who had formerly 
Attended the royal femily, was sent for. 


He did not, at first, despair of the case. 
He said that the prince had in him the 
germ of the disease which had carried 
off his elder brother, vii., scrofula, but 
that it had not deciaedly set its seal on 
the constitution. The cliild was suffer^ 
ing from want of air, insufficient food, 
and general neglect The swellings were 
not scrofulous. He expressed doubts as 
to the state of the mental faculties : but 
the bodUy condition was far from hope- 
less. Tms opinion was pronounced on 
the 6th of May. Up to the 30th of the 
same month Desault visited the child fre- 
quently. On that day, for the first time, 
he expressed fears as to the result Two 
days &ft<oi^ Desault himself died, and on 
the 8ih of June a diild, said to be the 
son of the late kiiu^, expired in the 
presence of two gaofors, named Lasne 
and Gkmin. 

Thus far we have actually ascertained 
facts before us. Now begin tradition and 
conjecture. It was whispered among the 
BoyaUst puiy that the real Dauphin had 
escaped from the Temple, and that the 
child whose body MM. Felletan and 
Dumauffin opened afler death, and 
whom vtnej had visited for a couple of 
days previous to his decease, was one 
brougnt from the Hotel Dieu^and sub- 
stituted for the little prince. There was 
also a rumor that, on the occasion of 
DesaulVs last visit, he had expressed to 
his friend, the apothecary Ghoppard, a 
doubt whether the child he now saw was 
the same as the one he had been called 
in to see. 

Desault, as has been mentioned, died 
on the first of June, and Ghoppard on 
the 9th of same month— -the one seven 
days before, and the other the day after 
the decease of the child in the Temple : 
and suspicions were rife that means naa 
been taken to remove the only persons 
whose testimony could have settled the 
question of identity. 

Amidst all this maze of uncertainty 
there stand out two remarkable fects : 

1. The child in the Temple died, as 
has been already mentioned, on June 8, 
1796. On that very night an order was 
given to the police of Paris to arrest any 
travelers bearing with them a bov of 
nine years old or thereabouts, as there 
had been an escape of Royalists from 
the Temple. This order still exists in 
the archives of the police. 

2. There is extant a proclamation of 
Gharrette, the general of the army in 
La Vendee, bearing date some time to- 
wards the dose m, the year 1795, in 
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which he speaks of the joang Sang 
Louis the XVII. as being then in his 
camp. 

^ Will jou," says he, " abandon to the 
caprice of fortane the royal oiphan 
whom yon swore to defend? Will yon 
conduct him to the assassins of his 
&ther, and cast at their feet the head of 
yonr innocent kine?" 

That there was m the Vendean camp 
a child who was shown to the army as 
being the son of Lonis XVI. is certain, 
bnt what became of him is a mystery. 
Some suppose that, either from his pre- 
tensions becoming donbtfol, or from his 
turning out a hopeless idiot, (which, if 
he really were the little prisoner of the 
Temple, he was likely enough to be,) his 
presence became embarrassing, and he 
was quietly sent away out of me coun- 
try. There was a report that he had 
fone to America. The memoirs of the 
^uchesse d'Angonleme show that she 
was aware of Sus latter rumor. It is 
even asserted that she believed her 
brother to be in that country; but his 
imbecility rendering him incapable of 
reigning, she steaaily discouraged all 
attempts to bring forward one whose 
presence in France would disturb the 
public mind, without any possible good 
result It is also stated that Louis 
XVIU. procured a certificate of the 
death of his unfortunate nephew in a 
foreign land. One thine is very certain : 
fcom time to time youuis were brought 
forward, severally claiming to be the 
son of Louis, King of France^ and 
Marie Antoinette, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria. As earlv as the year 1798, as late 
as within the last ten years, it has been 
asserted and re-asserted that the rightful 
heir of the Bourbons was yet alive. 
These pretenders were five in number — 
HervagaulL Bruneau, Naundorff, He- 
bertj and Williams. A very brief notice 
of tne first four will suffice. 

*1. Jean-Marix Hxrvagault. — His 
claim was put forward in 1798. He 
was the son (real or adopted) of a tailor 
in the village of Basse-Los. He had 
much of the JBourbon countenance, and 
his story at first was believed by the 
gentry of his native province. He was 
eonvicted of swindling, at Bheims, in 

* It WM the purtiiant of Herragault who first 
mXltA attention to the tkct^ that the snrgeoni who 
opened the body acknowledged their inability to 
certify that it wa« that of the Danphin,and to the 
extraordinary diserepcuncT between the etatement 
ef Desaolt and the condition of the dead ehlld : 
Deeanlt declaring that the Danphin wa« not ecrof- 
nlons; the poet-martem examination tettifying to 
>«eroftela of many yean' itanding. 


1802, and was imprisoned for four years. 
After that time, having shown symptoDiB 
of insanity, he was by order of Napo- 
leon, shut up in the bioetre, where ne 
died in 1812. 

2. MathubinBbukeau. — Son (real or 
adopted) of a wooden-clog maker, bom 
in 1784. Gave himself out as the Dau- 
phin in 1816. Two years after was im- 
prisoned as a rogue and vagabond. He 
was confined in Mont St. Michel for 
seven vears. On his release, he re- 
sumed nis original trade. The date of 
his death is uncertain. The only re- 
markable feature of his case was that 
he certainly had passed some of his early 
years in Ajnerica, where it had been at 
one time eeneraUy believed that the 
prince^ if alive, was concealed. 

3. Naukdorff. — ^Watchmaker. Claim 
first brought forward in 181 2. His story 
was very circumstantial, but rather in- 
volved. His escape, it was said, was 
contrived by the £mpress Josephine, 
and, whereas in all the other cases there 
was said to have been one boy substi- 
tuted for the younff prince, Naundorff 's 
partisans assert l£at there were two — 
first, a dumb boy of scrofolous constitu- 
tion, who was supposed to be in a dying 
state, but whom the good food and gentle 
treatment ordered by the physician, De- 
sault, restored to a very inconvenient 
degree of health. (It will be remem- 
bered by those who have read the usual 
account of the Dauphin's imprisonment, 
that he rallied for a time as mr as bodUy 
strength was concerned, but continued 
obstinately silent.) 

The dumb bo^r not dying, as he was 
expected and wished to ao, he was 
smuggled out of the prison by the con- 
venient tower-stair, and anouier child 
brought in from the Hotel Dieu. This 
boy was so obliging as to do what was 
required, and it was he for whom Pelle- 
tan and Dumangin prescribed, and 
whose body they openea after his death. 
Naundor£^ if he was not what he pre- 
tended to be, had got up his case well. 
His so-callea recollections of his early 
days were precisely what would have 
been natural under the circumstances. 
His knowledge of the localities of the 
prison was minute. His resemblance to 
Louis XVI. was stronger than that of 
an^ other pretender except Eleazar 
Williams. Naundorff had numerous 
partisans both in and out of France, 
and many persons believe in him to this 
day. He had the hardihood to request 
an interview with the Duchesse <r An- 
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f^ulemey which she refbsed to grant. 
his was in 1834. He then came to 
London, where he remained some time. 
Finally he setUed at Delft in Holland, 
where he died in 1845. The E^ing of 
Holland favored Nanndorff's preten- 
sions so far as to allow of his having a 
rather pompons fnneral nnder his self- 
asserted name and title. A harmless 
piece of patronage. 

4. Hekri-Ethelbebt-Louis-Hbctob 
Hebbbt was almost a contemporary of 
Kanndorff. He assamed the title of 
''Baron de Richemont et Dnc de Nor- 
mandia." He pnblicly presented ped- 
tions to the ChamberS| asserting his 
claim to be recognized as the son of 
Louis XVI. Lonis XVIII. is said to 
have received him kindly. He suc- 
ceeded,- by stratagem, in obtaining an 
interview with the Dnchesse d'Angon- 
leme. She declared he was an impos- 
tor. He meddled in Austrian politics, 
and was imprisoned for many years. 
Escaping from captivity, he came to 
England, where he long lived quietly, 
and where he died. His death took 
place, like KaundorflTs, in 1845. 

The French Government had not been 
indifferent to the agitation which had 
prevuled on the subject of these pre- 
tended dauphins. As lone as they could 
be spoken of in the plural number, how- 
ever, they were not really formiaable. 
Eacn one employed himself in invali- 
dating his rivals' claims. Nevertheless, 
it aeemed desirable to set the question 


at rest if possible. In the year 1852 
was published, with the authorization 
of the Government, a long and careftd 
examination into the stories of all these 
pretenders, and contained what it was 
supposed must be conclusive evidence 
of the death of the Dauphin in the 
Temple, namely, that of Lasne and 
Gomn, the two gaolers in whose arms 
the little prisoner died. The book is 
a very interesting one, and very len^hy 
— two thick volumes. It convinced ail 
who wished to believe the statements 
it contained, and that is all that can be 
expected of any book or anybody. Those 
whose will was unsubdued remarked that 
the extraordinary intelligence shown by 
the dying child was di£Bcult to reconcile 
with Desault's opinion of the state of 
the Dauphin's brain : it will be remem- 
bered that the physician considered the 
child's intellect to have given way under 
the pressure of his suffering. StiU, the 
general world believed that M. de Beau- 
chesne had set the question at rest for- 
ever. But, in a very short time after the 
publication of the French official state- 
ment, came one from America to the 
effect that the much-talked-of Dauphin 
was BtUl alive in that country, bearing the 
unromantic name of Eleazar Williams, 
and following (of all unlikely profes-- 
sions) that of a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church. 

The story of this trans- Atlantic dau- 
phin is a very curious one. It may form 
the subject of a future paper. 


ObIOIIT or MaHOOAKT FUBiriTt7BB. — 

A West India Captain, about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, had 
brouffht some logs of it as ballast for 
his snip, and gave them to his brother. 
Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician, who 
was then building a house. The wood 
was thrown aside as too hard for the 
workmen's tools. Sometime afterward 
his wife wanted a candle-box. The doc- 
tor thought of the West India wood, 
and ont of that the box was made. Its 
color and polish tempted the doctor to 
have a bureau made of the same mate- 
rial, and this was thought so beautiful 
that it was shown to all his friends. The 
Duehess of Buckingham, who went to 
look at it. begged wood enough to make 
another oureau for herself. Then the 
demand arose for more, and Honduras 
mahogany became a common article of 
tndi^'-DidDent' AUihe Ytat Bound. 


The Wit of the Toukgbtbbs. — 
« Mamma, mamma," cried a little boy, 
when the sun set gorgeously red one 
Christmas eve, '' see how hot heaven is 
over there. Santa Clans is baking, I 
guess." In manner somewhat like did 
one of these natural philosophers ac- 
count for another phenomenon. Hear- 
ing a man dump coal in the bin one day 
with a terrible rumbling, he shouted: 
" Oh, mother, now I know what makes 
thunder. It is Qtod putting coal on." 
Children are great realists, mterpreting 
things in the most literal sense. To 
the infantile mind the beautiful meta- 
phor of the Lord walking in the garden 
m the cool of the day conveys the idea 
of a tangible presence. '' I know," said 
a little Doy to whom the passage was 
read: ''Just as papa does, with his 
hands behind him, and an old coat on." 
— Hours at Home, 
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THE invention of the telegraph marks 
an era in modem civilization. There 
had been many devices employed to 
transmit intelligence by signals more 
rapidly than could be done by any known 
methods of locomotion. But the applica- 
tion of the electric current by the Morse 
telegraph, by which time and space are 
annihilated in transmitting messages, 
was a*8tride in the progress of the race 
unequaled in the world's history. And 
though there have been improvements 
on the original plan, and the system 
itself is by no means perfect and admits of 
still further improvement, yet the primal 
idea of transmitting thought around the 
globe with the speed of lightning can- 
not be improved by any subsequent in- 
vention. And great as are the results 
abeady achieved by the telegraph, the 
important part it is to play in the future 
is yet but imperfectly comprehended. 
It has already changed, and is changing 
» still more, the whole course of human 
affairs. In our late war, vast armies 
were guided, battles fought and victo- 
ries won, by its agency. And, in con- 
nection with railroads — power to direct 
by lightning, and move by steam, large 
armies — ^it must make wars between civ- 
ilized nations of short duration, and tend 
mightily to the preservation of peace. 

In the commercial world, too, how 
great the changes it has wrought I The 
business of weeks and months is com- 
pressed into seconds of time. The mar- 
kets of the world are spread out simul- 
taneously to the people of both hemi- 
spheres, and the changes of values made 
known at once to whole nations living 
as wide asunder as the poles. 

So of general news. It gathers up 
and conveys, through the press, to every 


family, far and near, the tidings of the 
most important events that take place 
throughout the globe. Not a discovery 
is made, nor an invention wrought, nor 
a thought generated which promises good 
to man, but it catches it up, in ten thou- 
sand currents, and spreads the knowledge 
of it, like sun-light, to all the people. 
If a revolution breaks out in Spain, or 
an insurrection in Cuba ; if war is im- 
minent in Turkey, or the peace of Eu- 
rope is threatened by Napoleon; if a 
steamer explodes on lake or river, or a 
rail-car leaps firom the iron way bearing 
its precious burden to danger and death ; 
if fire ravages a city or village, or firost 
or drouth lays waste the fields ; if &m- 
ine devours, or pestilence destroys, or 
health and plenty make glad the people ; 
whatever of human interest takes place 
in any quarter of the globe, on the land 
or on the sea, or is rapped out by spirits 
from heaven or hell, the telegraph fidth- 
fully heralds the news alike to rich and 
poor, and spreads before them two worlds 
in miniature — the world of matter and 
the world of mind. And when a great 
thought, uttered in the pulpit, or the 
forum, or the legislative hall, goes kin- 
dling and burning along the electric 
wires, like lightning which shineth from 
one end of heaven to the other, the press 
seizes and embodies it, and indues it 
with the life and power of immortality, 
and, sending it forth on myriad wings, 
makes it stir the souls of men the earth 
throughout, and live in the memory of 
mankind forever. 

The effect of thus bringing the ends 
of the earth into close neighborhood 
has been to revolutionize the old modes 
of business, quicken thought, and give 
a mighty impulse to every enterpriie. 
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We sit at our breakfiwt tables and read 
the erents which have taken place 
within the last twenty-four hours in all 
the political and commercial centers of 
Europe and Asia, and in all the cities 
and Tillages of our own land. In the 
ma^h of progress history outruns 
prophecy, and the telegraph, outstrip- 
ping Time, transmits the news of 
events in London, Paris or St. Peters- 
burg seoeral hours hefhre they take 
place! The old days, when we counted 
time by weeks and months, are passed, 
and a new era has dawned upon us. 
Events move onward with the velocity 
of the spheres. We live now a century 
in a year. We mark progress, not by 
the slow procession of days and years, 
but by the sweep of ages. We stride 
across the cycle of the centuries and 
measure the years of God. 

It is in the midst of such agencies as 
these, when the human fiEiculties are 
sharpened by the mingling of all na- 
tionalities and the contact of mind 
with mind in all civilizations, when 
the types of progress in the physical 
sciences have their counterpart in the 
mental and moral world, that the Pres- 
ent, appropriating the Past and over- 
lapping the Future, forces upon us the 
question, What shall be done with the 
telegraph? Shall it remain in private 
hands, and be governed by the interests 
of corporations, or shall the Govern- 
ment take possession of it, and, in con- 
nection with the postal system, send the 
people's messages as well as carry their 
mailaT Could not the Government do 
this and greatly cheapen the price of 
telegrams, and make the business self- 
sustaining? Or, if not, could it not do it 
without making a large deficit? Or, if 
it should involve a large expenditure, 
would not the benefits of cheap tele- 
graphy overbalance the additional cost? 
These and kindred questions are sug- 
gested by the propositions before Con- 
gress, that the Government build new 
telegraph lines, or purchase existing 


ones, and make the business of tele- 
graphing an adjunct of the post office 
department. If the Government can 
do this successfully, and reduce the 
rates of messages as much as it has the 
rates of postage, the measure would 
have the hearty approval of the Ameri- 
can people. 

But the Government should not adopt 
so radical a measure hastily, or without 
mature consideration. Nor is it cer- 
tain that because France or Great 
Britain could do it over a limited terri- 
tory, with a dense population, that our 
Government could do it, with a sparse 
population, scattered over half a conti- 
nent. And we regret that the Govern- ' 
ment did not accept the offer of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company to 
place two of their wires between Wash- 
ington and New York at its disposal, 
and make the experiment of operating 
it in competition with the telegraph 
companies. A year's, or two years' 
trial would have enabled the (Govern- 
ment to form a sensible judgment of 
the practicability of the measure. 

The history of the telegraph may 
throw some light on this subject The 
first telegraph companies were failures. 
The lines were run by the shortest 
routes, through woods and morasses, 
the object being to make the cost of con- 
struction between business points as low 
as possible. The cost of maintaining 
and the facility of repairing these lines — 
matters of prime importance — were re- 
garded as secondary considerations. The 
stock of the Speed line was sold as low 
as five cents on the dollar; and when 
another company called for an assess- 
ment of five per cent., to make repairs 
and meet current expenses, a large por- 
tion of the stockholders forfeited their 
stock rather than pay the assessment 
And not until the telegraph lines were run 
in connection with railroads, by the side 
of the railroad track, the railroad com- 
panies, for reciprocal advantages, bear- 
ing part of the expenses of construe- 
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lion, and fnmisliing facilities for repairs 
and the prompt re-connection of severed 
wires — which is now done with little or 
no cost to the telegraph companies— 
were these companies able to meet ex- 
penses and pay dividends. And it is 
questionable if there is a telegraph 
company in the country that could sus- 
tain itself for a year — certainly not for 
any great length of time — without 
making serious inroads upon its capital, 
if it did not utterly fail, but for its con- 
nection with railroad companies. A 
very large proportion of the telegraph 
offices are at railroad stations. But 
these offices could not be maintained 
' without the business and facilities fur- 
nished by the railroads. And the loss 
occasioned by delays, and the expense 
incurred, in repairing broken lines, 
where offices were far apart, would 
make it impossible for telegraph com- 
panies to sustain their lines except 
between large commercial cities and 
through densely peopled sections of the 
country. The telegraph companies 
have already secured these advantages 
from the railroads. But let the Gov- 
ernment attempt the telegraph service, 
and how large a subsidy it would have 
to pay the railroad companies for what 
now costs the telegraph, companies 
nothing, the history of its largesses to 
these companies for postal services sug- 
gests. 

Nor does it follow, because the Gov- 
ernment, in performing the postal ser- 
vice, has increased its revenues by re- 
ducing the rates of postage, that in 
undertaking the telegraph service it 
could increase the revenue by reducing 
the rates on telegrams. For there is 
little analogy between the two kinds of 
service. In transmitting the mails the 
government employs existing lines of 
transportation, at a stipulated price — 
the lowest that can be obtained — with- 
out leasing or purchasing a foot of road, 
or owning a dollar of the stock of any 
railroad or steamboat line. • But in un- 


dertaking the telegaph service, the 
Government must either lease or buy 
existing lines or build new ones. 

Again ; the cost of transporting the 
mails over the great thoroughfares is 
the same, whether the mail bags contain 
a single letter or weigh ten tons, while 
the revenue increases in a direct ratio 
with the increase of the number of let- 
ters. The cost of conveying a single 
letter is so inappreciable that this is not 
taken into the account, but only the cost 
of handling it. Of course, the multi- 
plication of letters would increase the 
revenue with but little increase of cost. 
And as the mails run night and day, and 
there is practically no limit to the num- 
ber of letters which may be carried, a 
due regard for the largest amount of 
revenue would dictate a low rate of 
postage. 

But there is a limit to the capacity of 
the telegraph for transmitting messages. 
Each wire can convey but one message 
at a time, each operator send but so 
many words in an hour, and each addi- 
tional wire involves a large additional 
expense. If the work of sending mes- 
sages, like that of carrying the mails, 
could be distributed over the twenty- 
four hours of the day, it would increase 
the amount of service that could be 
rendered, and lessen the cost of each 
message. But as time is the chief ele- 
ment of value in the telegraph service, 
and the world's business is mainly done 
between the hours of 10 A. M. and 3 P. 
M., the work of the telegraph — except 
for Press dispatches which are furnished 
at low rates — is practically limited to 
Jice hours out of the twenty-four, while, 
during the remaining hours the tele- 
graph force is but partially employed, 
though the Western Union encourages 
night service, by sending messages of 
twenty words at the usual price for ten 
words, sixty words at twice, and 120 
words at three times the usual price 
for ten words, af)»r 6 o'clock P. M., if 
they are not to be delivered before 8 
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o^dock the next morning. The experi- 
ment, too, of redacing the tariff to a 
verj low rate -^ from sixty to ten cents 
a message — when forced to it by com- 
peting lines, was fonnd to reduce the 
revenne in nearly the same ratio. 

The telegraph companies employ six 
thousand agents, eyery one of whom is 
selected for his qualifications — capacity 
and fitness — for the service, is held to 
a strict accountability, and knows that 
his continuance in their service depends 
upon the faithful performance of his 
duties. Is it probable that the Gov- 
ernment could employ six thousand 
agents for such a service who would 
equal these in responsibility, qualifica- 
tions and faithfulness? Who that 
knows anything of the history of Gov- 
ernment appointments, and the influ- 
ences by which they are made, could 
hope for such a result? These compa- 
nies, too, are managed with the strictest 
economy, and not a demand is paid, to 
the amount of Jive cents, unless there is 
a satisfactory voucher accompanying it 
For the managers understand, that upon 
their administration of affiurs depends 
the success or finilure of these compa- 
nies. €k>uld we hope for as faithful and 
prudent management were the telegraph 
controlled and operated by the Govern- 
ment? And were it as wisely and faith- 
fnUy managed, at the beginning, what 
guaranty could we have that it would 
continue to be thus managed ? In pri- 
vate hands, its managers would under- 
stand, that its receipts must cover its ex- 
penses or it would speedily drift into 
hopeless bankruptcy. But with the 
Government to foot the bills, the deficit 
might grow laxger year by year, under 
one plea or another, until, in a short 
time, its huge proportions would dwarf 
the deficit in the post-office department 

Thera is another danger incident to 
the assomption of the telegraph service 
by the Government, which thoughtful 
men will do well to consider. Not only 
would it greatly enlarge the patronage 


of the Government — already a source 
of corruption and peril — but it would 
put it in the power of an unscrupulous 
administration to control the elections, 
and determine the choice of President 
of the United States. With six thous- 
and agents stationed at the centers of 
intelligence, whose salaries were depend- 
ent o^ serving a partisan and corrupt 
administration, is it an excess of cau- 
tion to fear, that this mighty agency 
would be employed to promote the suc- 
cess of party or faction, and that those 
who were appointed to serve the best 
interests of the whole country — 

" To pin to lightning's wings tho news, 
That wo maj know the price of com — 
Haj know who's married, dead and bom, 
Vrom Oreenland's Cape to that of Horn, 
Bre Time can tie his tardy shoes,"— 

would harness the lightning to the car 
of the Prince of Darkness, and pervert 
the greatest of earth's blessings into the 
direst of curses I 

The Government may take possession 
of the existing telegraph lines, if it 
chooses. It has power to do so, for it 
may confiscate private property for pub- 
lic uses by paying for it; and should it 
elect to do so, it might either pay the 
cost of these lines or their appraised 
value. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company already has an agreement with 
the Government by which, whenever it 
takes possession of their lines, a com- 
mission is to be chosen, consisting of 
two on the part of the government and 
two on the part of the company, and a 
fifth to be chosen by these four, who 
shall determine their value. A fair ap- 
praisal would be to take the net receipts 
of these lines for a series of years — five 
or more — and capitalize the average 
yearly sum. 

These statements are not presented 
as 0onc2imt^ against the policy of placing 
the telegraph service in the hands of the 
Government But the disposition to en- 
trust everything to the government is so 
prevalent, and the number of those who 
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live by GoTemment patronage is increaa- 
ing 80 rapidly, that though inclined, at 
fint, without mnch invostigation of the 
subject, to fayor the plan, with reasona- 
ble restrictions, I have thought proper 
to state, for the consideration of the 
public whose verdict must decide the 
question, some of the objections w^ch 
may be uiged against the measure. It 
may be the wisest policy to adopt the 


plan of governmental supervision and 
control of the telegraph, but it is well 
to examine both sides of the question, 
if we would come to just condusions. 
In another number, perhaps, I may pre- 
sent some facts and statistics which will 
aid the readers of the WBtriair Movthlt 
in forming an impartial judgment on 
this important^ and very practical, ques- 
tion. 


The Putxjee of CHEMisTBT.^In the 
course of an address to the students of 
the University of Edinburgh, Bir James 
Simpson gave a splendid sketch of the 
fotnre of chemistry, and indeed of 
most of the sciences. ''There may 
come a time," he said, ''when our 
patients will be asked to breathe or 
inspire most of their drugs, instead of 
swallowing them; or at least when 
those drugs will be changed into 
pleasant beverages, instead of disgust- 
ing draughts and powders, boluses and 
pUls." 

True Lbabnino. — Some suppose that 
every learned man is an educated man. 
No such thing. The man is educated 
who knows himself, and takes accurate, 
common sense views of men and things 
around him. Some very learned men 
are the greatest fools in the world ; the 
reason is they are not educated men. 
Learning is only the means, not the end ; 
its value consists in giving the means 
of acquiring the use of that which, prop- 
erly managed, enlightens the mind. 


Presidekt Lincoln's joking propen- 
sity is notorious. The following capital 
hit is worthy of publication : A gentie- 
man from Boston who was a graduate 
and an office-seeker, called on Mr. Lin- 
coln for an appointment, and was sus- 
tained by aU the influential politicians 
of his State, as all such men are. After 
having presented his claims and that 
everlasting string of names, the gen* 


tleman wished to turn t&e conversation 
a moment and asked the President at 
what college he graduated. "I never 
graduated at any college, sir ; while in 
this world we never graduate, it is one 
life-long school." " Oh," says the grad- 
uate, " you are a self-made man." " Not 
at all," said Mr. Lincoln, "I believe God 
made man." 

The Bostonian saw the point and left 
without his credentials. 


Books. — ^Books are faithful reposi- 
tories, which may be a while neglected 
or forgotten, but when they are opened 
again, will again impart their instruction f 
memory once interrupted is not to be 
recalled. Written learning is a fixed 
luminary, which, after the cloud that 
had hidden it passes away, is again 
bright in its proper station. Tradition 
is but a meteor, which, if it once &11, 
cannot be rekindled. 


Life. — At best, life is not very long. 
A few more smiles, a f&w more tears, 
some pleasure, much pain, sunshine and 
song, clouds and darkness, hasty greet* 
ings, abrupt farewells — then our little 
play will close, and injured and iujurer 
will pass away. Is it worth while to 
hate? 


Is it any more sinful for men to gal- 
vanize than for ladies to paint? In 
either case they appear in borrowed 
colors. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A Wo»D TO THE Public. — We are 
pennitted to inscribe the name of the 
Westsbn Mokthlt on the spotless 
page of the new year which lies before 
ns. Onr enterprise is consonant with 
the spirit of the West, and hope gives 
the bright assurance of success. The 
magnitnde and responsibilitjr of the 
work has, to some extent, been can- 
vassed; and having the cooperation of 
leading Western men, whose services 
are hereby gratefnllj acknowledged, we 
commence onr publication under the 
most favorable auspices. 

The portals of the East are lighted 
bj the steady rays of the OcUaxy; her 
shores are enriched by the pearls of 
thought, from the depths of the AiUm' 
tiCj and the Barpers ring out the an- 
thems of her praise. But the West, 
wi|h her vast resources, her intellectual 
men and growing genius, is not repre- 
sented by any magazine whose mission 
is to explore the fields of literature and 
gather the ripe thoughts of her pioneer 
talent. 

The secular and religious press of 
the West is in every way the peer of 
the East. Why may not its literature 
become as distinctive and permanent T 

Having this object in view, we shall 
labor to make our Movthlt, in all res- 
pects, worthy of patronage by an intelli- 
gent public. 

Whatever will tend to enrich our 
pages and elevate the intellectual and 
moral nature, whatever will enlarge our 
views of science and true philosophy 
shall receive our earnest co-operation. 

It will require time to arrange and 
complete our undertaking in its differ- 
ent departments, but with proper energy 
and discretion, we hope to publish a 


'periodical that will meet the demands 
of bur patrons and promote the purest 
literature. 

The foregoing indicates the field of 
labor and tiie principles by whieh we 
shall be governed in the publication of 
the Western Monthly. So saying, 
we extend our New Year's greeting to 
our readers. 


To Western Writers. — As our mag^ 
azine is intended to be purely an insti- 
tution of the West, we shall be pleased 
to receive original articles from all West- 
em writers who may choose to favor us 
with their contributions. We know there 
is talent in the West as well as in the 
East, the only difference being in the 
extent of decdopmeni. During the last 
few decades of years the intellect of the 
East has found an outiet through the 
numerous first-class magazines of that 
locality, and the result is patent the world 
over. The leading Eastern monthlies 
have done and are doing a gigantic 
work in placing American literature 
side by side with the best of the Old 
World ; but did it never occur to the in- 
telligent reader, that the West has been 
but illy represented in this great work? 
Such being the factj what is the eausef 
Does the fiEiult rest with Eastern pub- 
lishers or at our own doorf Suppose 
the West had been as well provided 
with literary channels as the East, would 
the present state of affairs have existed? 
Certainly not. Our writers have learned 
to look upon those of the East with a 
sort of unbecoming awe, and fear to 
cope with them in the literary arena as 
at present established. 

We do not censure the East, with its 
scores of literary men and women, but 
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it does seem that Western talent has, 
thus far, fought an nneqnal contest with 
that of the Eastern States, simply from 
the greater facilities for publishing which 
the latter has enjoyed. 

Said an accomplished lady of Chicago, 
the other day — who, by the way, was 
educated at the East and has spent a 
year and half in Europe ; is a writer of 
some note for Eastern monthlies and a 
lady of culture — '^ It is a fact that West- 
em talent is not appreciated at the East 
as it deserves, and therefore our writers 
hesitate to throw their productions into 
Eastern channels, through fear of being 
overwhelmed by those whose reputation 
is already established as favorites of 
Eastern publishers." 

The truth of this assertion cannot be 
successfully controverted ; and taking it 
for granted that Western people will 
write if Western men will publish, we 
have commenced the publication of the 
Westebn Mokthlt, and herewith sub- 
mit the first number. 

That a magazine having for its object 
the advancement of the interests of the 
West cuglU to be sustained, every one, 
East and West, is ready to admit, and 
whether it will be or not depends en- 
tirely upon the talent and enterprise of 
our people. We believe the proverbial 
go-aheaditiveness of Western people will 
be demonstrated in literary as well as 
commercial matters, now that an oppor- 
tunity is presented. Let us hear from 
you of the pen who reside in the wide, 
wide West Articles used will be liber- 
ally paid for, and rejected manuscript 
returned to the writer, if desired. 


EzPLAKATOBT. — ^Perhaps an apology 
is due the public, on account of the 
late appearance of &e January number 
of the Wbstbbv Movthlt. If so, we 
frankly confess that the time and labor 
necessarily required in gtarUng a maga- 
sine of this sise was under-estimated at 
the outset. 

We have labored incessantly, almost. 


since December Ist, and expected to 
have presented No. 1 to the public as 
early as Christmas at farthest. But 
Christmas has come and gone, and the 
opening days of a New Year, even, 
have passed away ere we are enabled 
to make our debut. 

Again: the pressure of job work at 
our publishing house preceding and 
during the holidays has been immense, 
which has caused some little delay in 
our appearance. 

The patience, also, of some of our 
writers has been liberally taxed, and 
the time allotted them in which to pre- 
pare their articles been beautifully 
brief. Had all our matter been re- 
ceived somewhat earlier, a more perfect 
arrangement of articles might have 
been effected in the general make-up. 
Particularly is this true of '^ Tele- 
graphy," which should have preeeded 
'^ Foreign Literature," but came in too 
late for insertion in its proper place. 

We trust, however, that a charitable 

spirit, pervading the public mind, and 
the usual generosity of the press, will 
enable one and all to overlook the 
incompleteness observable in this niya- 
ber, provided, that improvement is 
stamped upon all that follows. 

Nathan Sheppard, of this city, is 
soon to start on an extended tour 
through Europe, and will be gone some 
time. Our readers will be pleased to 
learn that his services have been engaged 
for our Monthly. Mr. S. is one of the 
most talented speakers and writers in 
the West, and his articles from Europe 
will be very instructive and entertaining. 
We wish him a pleasant voyage. 

Now 18 THE TIME to subscribc for the 
Western Monthly. The current vol- 
ume will represent a varietv of topics of 
general interest. The price brings it 
within the reach of an. In sending 
subscriptions care should be taken to 
write the name and address plainly. 

Correction. — The Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway now controls 
about 1300 mUes of road, instead of 
700, as stated in the biography of Mr. 

OODEN. 
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dOJaHESPONDENOE.* 


Office of thi Westsbv Mokthlt,) 
GhicaoOi December 2, 1868. j 
Hov. ScHiTTLER GoLF AX, Washin^D, D. C. : 

Sir — We are about commencing the publication of a literary monthly maga- 
sine here in Chicago, bearing the above title; to be devoted to literature, 
biography and the interests of Uie great West, and intend that it shall be, in every 
respecL worthy of its object, and contain only first class literature. 

Having in our possession a copy of your address on " The Education of the 
Heart," aelivercd at the commencement exercises of Aurora (HI.) Seminary, and 
being impressed with the purity of its style, as well as the lony tone of its senti- 
ment, we have the honor to ask your permission to publish the same in our first 
number. 

If the proposition is favorably received, have the kindness to address your 
reply to Room 7, No. 117 Randolph street. 

Very truly yours, 

REED & TUTTLE. 


[BSPLT.] 



^M^ yy< A 



a^-^Uj;^ 



^ TIm artlel* reftrrad to may be flraad in fliU, oommanoiiig on page fiO of thig nnmbor, and wo 
adviM erery roador of the Wnmir HomniLT, who is a lorer of parity and drnpUoity of atyle, and of 
mora] noMUty of lenttment, to read it. Iti rap«ri<»', In either of theee chaneterittics» has never yet 
been pahttdied. — ] 
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WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 


The Tonotje. — ^The tongne is more 
powerful than the sceptre and rules 
where the sword wonld fail. We are 
told in sacred language" that it is a '^ lit- 
tle member and boasteth great things.'' 
Time has proven the wisdom of the 
adage. 

The ear was made to listen to the 
music of prattling babes, the anthems 
of the fbrelBts, the eloquence of man 
and the voice of God. The eye to be- 
hold the beauties of the universe, the 
pathway of life, and finally, with un- 
dimned vision, to look upon the crown 
of immortality resting on the brow of 
virtue. The tongue was made to utter 
words of truth and sympathy, to unite 
the brotherhood of man, and to suppli- 
cate the throne of the Eternal One. 

It was the tongue which broke the 
silence of ages and opened to man the 
gates of Paradise. It was the tongue 
which made the confession of sin as 
the flaming sword guarded the way of 
the tree of life. It was the tongue of 
the eloquent Greek that caln^d the 
stormy passions of the multitude at 
Athens and opened the temple of lib- 
erty to the sons of Greece. It was the 
tongue of our great Example that 
hushed the wild waves and said: 
^ Peace, be still ;" that rebuked diseases, 
and quickened the lifeless form of the 
dead. 

Who can recount its wonders ? It is 
the ever-ready messenger, standing at 
the portals of thought, to bear the 
words of grief or joy to anxious hearts. 
By it the dreary walks of life are 
cheered into gladness, and the wilder- 
ness is made to blossom as the rose. 

But alasl it often sends the shafts of 
pain where life was full of joy. Its 


sting is like the touch of the death- 
angel; it reproaches the Infinite and 
blasts the hope of man. 

It ruins the innocent and dethrones 
the right, it seals the destiny of the un- 
fortunate and crushes the poor. Out 
of the saflie mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing, good and evil. It becomes 
a fire, burning to the lowest hell, and 
blackens the face of truth. 

The tongue is the wild man of the 
earth, and cannot be tamed by man 
alone. It is described as the ''pen of a 
ready writer,'' and firom its hiding place 
it sends forth the bitter words of wrong. 

Who can write its history and re- 
count its deeds of crime? Unsancti- 
fied by the principles of justice and 
truth, it becomes the worst enemy of 
man; but when restrained by the im- 
pulses of a noble heart, it becomes the 
good angel of our destiny. The heart- 
fountains must be cleaned before it will 
only speak the words of truth and good- 
ness. He who would utter the voice of 
right and prove a blessing to man, 
must develop his moral nature and 
ennoble his mind by thoughts of purity ; 
then will the tongue bow in humility at 
the shrine of virtue and its words will be 
as "apples of gold in pictures of silver." 


Thebmometebs are as much needed 
in our day to test the moral temperature 
of men's souls, as they are to read the 
signs of the weather. Some men rise 
to blood heat without much e£fbrt and it 
only needs a w(»d to bring them up to 
the boiling point. On the other hand, 
there are men who are always below 
zero, and whenever demands are made 
upon the pocket for public or benevo- 
lent objects, they fireese up. 
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Tbm Svow FsoBLm oh the Ambbi- 
CAB Pacific Railroad. — ^Itwas reported 
last winter that the sheds built by Uie Pa- 
cific Baiboad Company to protect their 
track from the deep snows of the Sierra 
Neirada Monntains were crashed by the 
weight of snow that fell npon them, and 
that some other method of protection 
would have to be devised. It seems, 
however, by a letter in the San Framf 
cuoo BvUetinf that this plan of shield- 
ing the track has not been abandoned. 
The Company are now engaged in erect- 
ing sheds over the cuttings and the oth- 
er exposed points. They are of heavy 
timber frame-work, with pointed gable 
roo&i and look as if they conld with- 
stand almo^ any pressure of snow. 
Nearly forty miles of the track will have 
to be thus covered, and the quantity of 
timber required will be enormous. Not 
less than twenty-two saw-mills, most of 
them worked by steam, are run night 
and day, employing nearly two thousand 
men ; and yet they do not work up to 
the needs of the Company. In a few 
weeks twenty-eight mills will be running. 
It is estimated that it wiU require no 
less than eight hundred thousand feet of 
lumber to construct a mile of sheds. So 
great is the demand, that the country on 
both sides of the track is being rapidly 
denuded of its forests. — JEx. Fqpcr. 


A New Claimaht or thb Fbbvch 
Thbovb. — A new pretender to the 
French Throne, and to the name Napo- 
leon HL, has arisen in a poor school- 
master, living in the small Saxon town 
of Wermsdor^ who claims to be the 
legitimate grandson of Napoleon I. If 
his statements are trustworthy. Napo- 
leon's son, the Duke of Beichstadt, fell 
in love with a young Hungarian countess, 
daring a journey which he made in Hun- 
gary in the year 1830, and as she sternly 
lefiised to become his mistress he finally 
resolved to marry her. They were mar- 
ried at a village church, near the city of 


Debrezyn, by the regular village priest. 
This marriage, the Saxon pretender as- 
serts, was perfectly legitimate, inasmuch 
as, according to the laws governing the 
members of the Imperial House of Aus- 
tria, the Duke of Beichstadt waif already 
of age at that time, so that no excep- 
tion whatever could be taken to the 
union. How he, the heir of an imperial 
name and of a throne, got to Saxony 
and became' theie a poor schoolmaster, 
the pretender refuses as yet to explain. 
He only says that the Duke of Beich- 
stadt was compelled to leave his young 
wife a few days after the wedding had 
taken place, and that he was unable to 
take her with him to the Court of Vienna. 
There are certain circumstances, above 
all things the strict surveillance which 
the Court of Vienna kept over the Duke 
of Beichstadt, that renders the whole 
story of the pretender somewhat im- 
probable ; but several diplomats at the 
courts of Berlin, Vienna and Dresden, 
before whom a full statement of the 
facts has been laid, have stated that, in 
their opinion, the schoolmaster will suc- 
ceed in making out his case. ' 


A NoBLS WiYBd — ^A bankrupt mer* 
chant, returning home one night, said 
to his noble wife : ^ My dear, I am mined ; 
everything we have is in the hands of 
the sheriflP." After a few moments of 
silence, the wife looked calmly into his 
face and said: ''Will the sheriff sell 
you?" "Oh, no I" "WiU the sheriff 
sell mer <<Oh,nor' ''WiU the sheriff 
sell the children r <'Oh,nor ''Then 
do not say we have lost everything. AU 
that is most valuable remains to us— 
manhood, womanhood, childhood. We 
have lost but the results of our skill and 
industry. We can make another for- 
tune, if our hearts and hands are left 


us. 


11 


Can we wonder that, encouraged by 
such a noble wife, he is now on the road 
to fortune again? 
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Bad Bbbath. — If when the face is 
brought near another's the lips are kept 
firmly closed, there is no bad breath, that 
which comes from the nose being not 
perceptibly disagreeable. 

Much of the disagreeable odor of a 
late meal may be avoided if the teeth 
and month are well rinsed with warm 
water, and the tooth-brush is passed 
across the back part of the tongue. 

In some persons, a fetor of breath and 
of the feet alternate. In others, both 
are present at the same time. 

A fetid effluvia arises usually, if not 
always, from three causes : first, it is 
hereditary, being connected with a scrof- 
ulous taint; second, it arises from a 
want of personal cleanliness ; third, it 
attends a disordered stomach. The 
second and third suggest their own rem- 
edies. The first is a grievous and mor- 
tifying misfortune to all sensitive minds, 
but it may be remedied to a very consid- 
erable extent, by persistent habits of 
strict personal deanliness, by large out- 
door activities, personal regularities, and 
the temperate use of plain tnbstantial 
food, carefully avoiding all gross and 
rancid articles of diet, suet, cheese, 
pies, puddings, smoked and fried meats, 
fish and the like, using often and effi- 
ciently the vapor or warm bath, with 
soap and plentiful friction. — HaWs Jout' 
nolo/ HeaUh. 

The Gkeciav Bend. — ''How can 
a woman so sensible as you adopt such 
a piece of a£fectation as that Grecian 
Bend style of walking?" asked a gen- 
tleman the other evening of an intelli- 
gent lady with whom he was familiar. 
''It is not affectation," was the answer; 
"look at these heels/* she added, ex- 
tending her foot, "and tell me how I 
can walk any other way." And sure 
enough, how could she, poor thing. 
There, from under her skirts, peeped a 
foot, naturally pretty, but dreadfully de- 
formed by a high and narrow heel that, 
with vulgar impertinence, had pushed 


itself beyond its proper place, until it 
rested fairly under the instep, and 
threw the body inevitably forward in 
standing. Certainly she must wear such 
shoes, for are they not the style? — and 
wearing them, there was no escape horn 
the awkward and constrained man- 
ner of walking which is so ridiculed 
in cartoon and caricature. "I don't 
bend any more than I can help," she 
exclaimed, plaintively; "and I am sure 
I don't carry myself in such an absurd 
style as many of the ladies you see 
upon the street." No doubt many are 
merely imitating the fashionable walk, 
and like aU imitators, overdo ; but tlie 
origin of the Grecian Bend ia in the 
present style of fiishionable shoes. 
"So this only have I found, that God 
hath made them upright, but they have 
sought out many inventions." — Oalaxy, 


WoBK F0& WoHEK. — Ashamed of 
wofkl ashamed to have it known that 
you earn your own living I I teU you, 
young women, that of all the wicked 
and contemptible notions society puts 
into your heads, this is the wickedest 
and most contemptible. Who sent you 
into this world to sit in idleness, while 
all the rest of God's universe are at 
work ? Who authorized you to live at 
your ease upon the toils of other people ? 
Who gave you permission to suffer those 
natural powers of yours, which can only 
be developed by work, to be dwarfed and 
withered by disuse ? Instead of its be- 
ing a disgrace to you to earn your own 
living by work, it is a burning shame to 
you if you do not. You think I use 
pretty strong language. Perhaps I do ; 
but I know I only half express myself. 
For it is impossible for me to find in the 
English language, or any other language, 
any words that begin to set forth the 
contempt I feel for any able-bodied hu- 
man being, male or female, who at- 
tempts to live in this world without earn- 
ing a living, either by brain or muscle. 
— Gladdbv. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


Under this head we will give liberal notices of Books, Periodicals and Mosic 
leceiyed^ whose subject is compatible with the object of our Magas&ine. In order 
to secure a notice in the ensuing number thej should be receivea by the 16th of 
each month. — Eds, 


We have received from Messrs. Cobb| 
Pritchard & Co., booksellers and pub- 
lishers, No8. 81 and 83 Lake street, 
Chicago, the following handsomely 
bound books, published by Fields, Os- 
good & Co., Boston, 1868-9. 


BOOKS. 
New Enolait]) Tbaosdibs, by Long- 
feUow. This Tolnme contains two trage- 
dies: the first, entitled John Endicott — 
scene in Boston in the year 1665; the 
other, Giles Corey, of the Salem Farms 
— scene in Salem in 1692. 


Amoho the Hills, and other poems, 
by John Greenleaf Whittier, including 
The Clear Vision; The Two Rabbis; 
The Meeting; The Answer; G. L. S.; 
Freedom in Brazil; Diyine Compas- 
sion; Lines on a Fly-leaf; and Hymn 
for the House of Worship at George- 
town. 

Nothing that we can write, relative to 
the merits of the foregoing works, will 
add a particle of luster to the already 
bright names of America's talented 
sons — Longfellow and Whittier. The 
works of their hand become standard 
as soon as given to the world, and every 
line is read with increasing interest by 
the UteraU of the age. Indeed, no 
American can be considered a scholar 
who is not fiEuniliar with the productions 
of these two great writers. The works 
before us do not, in the least, detract 
from the reputation' of their authors, 
already earned; but on the contrary, 
add another leaf to their respective 
crowns of laureL ''The Tragedies" 
carry the reader baok some two hun- 


dred years, to the dark hours of witch- 
craft and superstition, while ''Among 
the Hills" is one of those beautiful lit- 
tle rural poems which only an American 
author can write and only an American 
reader appreciate. 


Plain Thoughts oh the Abt of 
LiviKG, by Washington Gladden. This 
is a handsomely bound volume of 236 
pages, containing fifieen essays, intended 
to benefit the young men and women of 
our land. The subjects embrace. The 
Messenger without a Message; Work 
for Women; Dress; Manners; Conver- 
sation; Habits; Health and Physical 
Culture; Mind Culture; Success; Steal- 
ing as a Fine Art ; Companionship and 
Society; Amusement; Respectability 
and Self-respect; Marriage; and The 
Conclusion of the Whole Matter. These 
essays are, indeed, plain thoughts plain- 
ly and fearlessly expressed — efiectual 
thrusts at many of the popular conven- 
tional errors at present existing in the 
education of young people — and ought 
to be read by the educator as well as 
the educated. 


Also, from the same source, but pub- 
lished by James Miller, (successor to 0. 
S. Francis & Co.,) 662 Broadway, New 
York: 

The School for Critics. — ^A com- 
edy, being in completion of the fourth 
volume of the dramatic series, by 
Laughton Osbom. Several volumes of 
beautifully illustrated and illuminated 
holiday books, for the little folks, have 
also found their way to our table, firom 
the same publishers. 
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MAGAZINES. 

Harper's Maoazike for January has 
The Silent City at Greenwood: The 
Buffalo Range: rani Dn Chailla Again ; 
Sonth-Goast Sannterings in Enffuind; 
Leaminff Common Sense ] My Old Wo- 
man and 1 3 Ohivalrons and Semi-Chi- 
Yalrons Southrons ; My Visit to Utopia ; 
A Public Buildinff ; A Christian's Creed s 
The New Timotiiy; The Bishops of 
Borne; The Murder of Escovedo; My 
Enemy's Daughter; and the Abbas Pa- 
cha of Europe. Harmr & Brothers: 
Franklin Square, New xork. 

The Eolectxo Maoaiiks for Decem- 
ber contains, He Knew He Was Bight 
— a noyel by Anthony TroUope; On a 
Piece of Chalk; Folk-love of the Bed 
Man; Lord Brougham; News from 
Sirius; The Inoas (concluded); Lady 
Norelists ; Phenomena of Earthquakes ; 
Ajaccio ; Failure of Natural Selection 
in the case of Man; Dean Milman; 
Old Girls: Baron Von Beust : Poetoy; 
Notes on Books ; Science and Varieties. 
fi. R. Pelton, publisher, 108 Fulton St., 
New York. 


The Atlantic Mokthlt for January 
contains^ Malbone — an Oldport Ro- 
mance, 1. : The Sunshine of the Gods ; A 
Literary Gourmand; Good-Natured Pen- 
dulum ; Flying Dutchman ; Co-operatiye 
Housekeeping, lU. ; In the Teutoburger 
Forest; After Election; Consumption 
in America, I. ; Mean Yankees at Home ; 
Dante ; On a certain Condescension in 
Forei^ers ; Gnadenhutten j Cinders 
from uie Ashes; Moral Sigmficance of 
the Republican Triumph ; Beyiews and 
Literary Notices. Fields, Osgood & 
Co. : Boston. 


The Phbbkolooical Joubval for 
January has Beyerdy Johnson as a Di- 
plomat ; Napoleon Bonaparte, his Char- 
acter and Genius ; T. S. Arthur ; Church. 
Bierstadt, Gi£ford, Page, Huntington ana 
six other American Artists ; Peculiari- 
ties of American Faces ; Dietetic Hab- 
its of Great Men ; Bacial Types and 
Peculiarities : Physiognomy of Abraham 
and his Wife; The New Year; etc 
New yolume just begun. S. R. Wells, 
publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 

The Galaxy for January contains: 
Cypher — a Noyel, Part Second, by Jane 
G. Austin ; New York Journalists — W. 
H. Hurlbut, by Eugene Bensen; The 


Liberal Triumyirate of England, by 
Justin McCarthy ; A Belt of Asteroids, 
by Edmund C. Stedman; The Dream- 
CJiuld, by Richard H. Stoddard; The 
Lanman Scandal, by Mrs. W. H. Palmer ; 
The Wakiuff of the Cid. by Edna Dean 
Proctor ; Edwin Booth, by Lucia Gilbert 
Calhoun; Edwin Booth (a Poem), by 
Anne M. Crane ; The Flignt of Diomea, 
by William Cullen Bryant j Our Crime 
Land Excursion, by A. Oakley Hall; 
English Grammar: a Chapter ot Words 
and their Uses, by Richard Grant White j 
Swallows, by T. W. Panons ; The OaC 
cay Miscellany. Shelden k Co.: 498 
Broadway, New York. 


Lippivcott's Maoazies for January 
contains the opening chapters of the 
original American noyel, written ex 
pressly for that magazine, entitled Be 
yond the Breakers : A Story of the Pres 
ent day, with a frdl page illustration , 
Poems for a Golden Wedding ; Christ^ 
mas Pantomimes, by T. C. de Leon ; 
The Blue Cabinet : a Christmas Stozy. 
bj Lucy Hamilton Hooper; The Old 
Year and the New, by F. W. Clarke ; 
The Secret Agent (of Napoleon III) ; 
Justice for Blue-beard, by Miss M. A. 
Campbell ; Cross and Crown : a Poem, 
by Edward Fawcett; Pearl of Great 
Price^ by Rebecca Harding Dayis ; The 
.Parisian's New Year, by George M. 
Towle ; Nor Dead, Nor Liying : a Loye 
Story, by Jane G. Austin ; WiU Spain 
be a Bepublic 7 by Karl Bund ; Golden 
Dreams : a Christmas Stozy, by Albert 
Fabre ; Our Monthly Gossip ; Literature 
of the Day. J. B. Lippincott & Co.: 
Boston. 


Ptttv ax's for January contains : To- 
day — a Bomance, chapten I, II; 
Among the Trees; Tent-life with the 
Wandering Euraks ; Treasure : a Christ- 
mas Story; Christmas Eye Chant of 
Breton Peasants : The Battle of Platts- 
burg Bay: nnpnolished MSS. of Feni- 
more Cooper ; Three Pictures and One 
Portrait ; The Literature of the Coming 
Controyersy; Fainting at Noontide; 
Steam Trayel in Cities — What has been 
Done in London and Paris, and What 
may be Done in New York ; The Story 
Teller of Copenhagen; A Sketch of 
Hans Christian Andersen; Popular 
Lectures in England; Literature, Art 
and Science Abroad; Monthly Chroni- 
cle of Current Eyents; Literature; Fine 
Arts ; Table Talk. 


O^Ls^^^c^t^ d:^V.<^cJ!iy£Cj 


I. LUCrua FAIRCIULU. 


THE 


WESTERN MONTHLY. 
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LUCIUS FAIRCHILD. 


LUCIUS FAIBCHILD, the present 
Governor of WiBConsin^ is one of 
the marked and representative men of 
the Northwest He came from that 
"Western Reserve" in Ohio which has 
contributed so mnch of population and 
of intelligence to his adopted State, and 
from a parentage marked by strength 
of character and by a certain hospitality 
and largeness of nature. Born at Frank- 
lin MiUsi in Portage county, Ohio, De- 
cember 27, 1831, he resided at Cleve- 
land in that State from an early age 
until 1846, when he came to Wisconsin, 
and, with the other members of his 
fiither's family, shortly after found a 
home at Madison, the beautiful capital 
of that State. Soon the newly-discov- 
ered gold region of California attracted 
enterprising spirits, and the restless en- 
ergy of the youth of seventeen drove 
him to the land of promise. In March, 
1849, with an oz team, he started from 
Madison, in company with others from 
that vicinity, for a journey across the 
Plains. He remained in California until 
the summer of 1865, most of the period 
being spent in the mountains, in the 
hard, rough life of a miner, whose severe 
toils finally yielded him a reasonable 
degree of financial success. Various 
business occupied his attention after 
his return to Madison, in 1855, until the 
fall of 1858, when, as the Democratic 
candidate, he was elected Clerk of the 
Circuit Court for his County. The du- 


ties of that office he discharged with 
great acceptance, his promptitude, en- 
ergy and business habits being no less 
conspicuous than his courtesy toward 
attorneys and all others doing business 
in the Court In the autumn of 1860 
he was admitted to the Bar. 

In the spring of 1861, after the sur- 
render of Fort Sumter, the subject of 
this sketch was one of the earliest who. 
hastened to the defense of an imperiled 
country. He enlisted promptiy as a pri- 
vate in the '^ Governor's Guard," a well- 
known independent company of Madi- 
son, which was among the first to tender 
its services under the President's first 
call for three months' troops. Elected 
captain of this company, which was as- 
signed as Company K to the First (three 
months) Regiment of Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, he declined the position of lieuten- 
ant-colonel offered him by Gov. Randall, 
not feeling himself qualified by military 
knowledge or training for that office. 
The regiment served its three months, 
from June 9, 1861, in Eastern Virginia, 
whore, on the 2d of July, it skirmished 
at Falling Waters with a part of Joe 
Johnston's force — a skirmish remem- 
bered only as one of the earliest of the war, 
and the first in which Wisconsin troops 
were engaged. In August, 186 1^ Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed Faibchild cap- 
tain in the 16th Regulars, and about 
the same time he received from Gov. 
Randall a commission as major in 
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the 2d Wisconsin infantry, which had 
been in the battle of Bull Run, and 
was then in Washington. Accepting 
both appointments, he was the first 
officer of the regular army to receive 
leave of absence to serve with a volun- 
teer regiment. Shortly after, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the same 
regiment, having declined the colonelcy 
of another, tendered him by Gov. Ran- 
dall. CoL O^Gonnor, of the Second, 
being in poor health, Lieut-Col. Fair- 
child commanded the regiment most 
of the time. It rapidly improved in 
discipline and efficiency, and acquired 
the reputation of being one of the best 
regiments in the service. With the 6th 
and 7th Wisconsin and the 19th Indiana, 
it formed a brigade first commanded by 
Gen. Rufus King, of Wisconsin, and 
which afterwards, under Gen. Gibbon, 
won an enviable fame. As a part of 
the First Division of the First Army 
Corps, it took part in nearly all the 
great battles and campaigns of the 
Eastern army, except those on the Pe- 
ninsula, under McClellan. To write its 
history would be almost to write a his- 
tory of the war in Virginia. In 1862, 
they participated in the movement on 
Manassas, and subsequently formed a 
part of the Army of the Rappahan- 
nock, under Gen. McDowell. After 
spending some months, first in the 
neighborhood of Fredericksburg, and 
then in the abortive attempt to inter- 
,cept the retreat of Stonewall Jackson 
from the Shenandoah Valley, they were 
sent, late in July, to feel the enemy 
gathering in front of Gen. Pope, and 
after a successful skirmish and a march 
of eighty miles in three days, returned 
to their camp at Falmouth. Engaged 
during the early part of August in sup- 
porting a successful movement for cut- 
ting the Virginia Central Railroad, in 
the course of which duty they repulsed 
and drove Stuart's cavalry, they had 
hardly obtained a couple of days* repose 
before they were called to take part in 


the movement of the Army of Virginia, 
under Pope, which had just fought the 
battle of Cedar Mountain. Retiring with 
that army, they had successive skir- 
mishes with the enemy at Beverly Ford 
on the 19th and at White Sulphur Springs 
on the 26th of August. On the evening 
of the 28th, while moving from Gaines- 
ville along the Warrenton road toward 
Centerville, this brigade encountered 
Jackson's famous division (which was 
moving westward from Centerville to 
form a junction with Longstreet), and 
fought it single-handed for an hour and 
a half. It was perhaps in this battle 
(known as that of Gainesville) that 
Gibbon's brigade won the proud title of 
"The Iron Brigade of the West." While 
marching by the flank, the 2d Wiscon- 
sin in advance, it was attacked by a 
battery posted on a wooded eminence 
to the left. Advancing promptly upon 
the battery, it encountered the rebel in- 
fantry emerging from the woods. Here 
for about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
while awaiting the arrival of the rest of 
the brigade, it is said that this regiment 
sustained and checked the onset of the 
whole of Jackson's own brigade. The 
other regiments came rapidly up, while 
the enemy was also reinforced by at least 
one additional brigade, and in this un- 
equal contest Gibbon's command main- 
tained their ground until at nine o'clock 
darkness put an end to one of the fiercest 
conflicts of the war. Most of the time, 
Qten, Gibbon states, the combatants 
were not more than seventy-five yards 
apart. Here Col. O'Connor fell mor- 
tally wounded, and Lieut.-Col. Faib- 
CHiLD had his horse shot under him. 
His regiment, which went into the fight 
with only four hundred and forty-nine 
men, lost more than half of them, killed 
or wounded. During the next two 
days occurred the second battle of Bull 
Run, where lack of harmony and of 
combined effort on the part of our mili- 
tary leaders resulted in a retreat of our 
exhausted and discouraged forces at the 
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end of the second day, while troops 
enough to have secured a complete vic- 
tory lay idle within easy reach of the 
hatde-field. The Iron Brigade, being 
in McDowell's corps, did not reach the 
scene of battle until near the close of 
the first day. The next day, the Second 
being reduced by battle and sickness to 
one hundred and fifty muskets, it was 
temporarily consolidated with the 7th 
Wisconsin, and took part in the fight 
on the right wing, under the command 
of Lieut-Col. Faibchild, all the other 
field officers of both regiments being 
either killed or wounded. The failure 
of our left to hold its ground compelling 
the whole force to withdraw, ** Gibbon's 
brigade," writes an eye-witness, "cov- 
ered the rear, not leaving the field until 
after nine o'clock at night, gathering 
up the stragglers as they marched, and 
showing 80 steady a line that the enemy 
made no attempt to molest them." 
LieuU-Col. Faibchild's regiment was 
the extreme rear, and himself the last 
man to leave the field and cross the 
Stone Bridge. Soon after he was made 
colonel of the Second, to date from 
August 30th. 

In the battle of South Mountain, on 
the 14th of September following, where 
the Iron Brigade so gallantly carried 
the strong center of the enemy at Tur- 
ner's Gap, Col. F. was in command of 
his own regiment. Detained in hospital 
by sickness during some of the subse- 
quent days, he was unable to return to 
the field until the latter part of the 
great day of battle at Antietam on the 
17th, where his regiment lost ninety-one 
of the one hundred and fifty men en- 
gaged. It was after these two battles that 
Gen. McClellan declared this brigade 
*^ equal to the best troops in any army 
in the world." 

After taking an a<itive part in the 
unfortunate battle at Fredericksburg, 
under Bumside, and the subsequent 
"Mud Campaign," Col. Fairchild, 
with men of his own and other regi- 


ments, made two successful expeditions 
down the Potomac in February and 
March, 1863, gathering up horses, 
mules, contrabands, provisions and 
prisoners. When the army of the 
Potomac, under Hooker, advanced to 
the unfortunate field of Chancellors- 
ville, the Iron Brigade, (to which the 
24th Michigan had been added, and 
which even then numbered only 1,500,) 
crossed the Rappahannock at Fitz- 
Hugh's Crossing, in pontoon boats, un- 
der a galling fire ; and then, charging 
up the heights, carried the rebel rifle 
pits by storm, capturing about 200 pris- 
oners, thus rendering it possible to lay 
the pontoon bridges. Arriving on the 
battle-ground near Chancellorsville 
early on the morning of May 3d, Col. 
F. was called by Gen. Wadsworth, 
his division commander, to serve on his 
staff, and did so. At Gettysburg, as 
the Iron Brigade, early on the first day 
of the battle, engaged in the desperate 
conflict on Seminary Ridge, the 2d 
Wisconsin, in the advance, lost, in less 
than half an hour, 116 of the 300 men 
engaged; and there Col. Faibchild 
fell, with his left arm shattered, so that 
amputation near the shoulder became 
necessary. From the Seminary at Get- 
tysburg (extemporized into a hospital), 
he was transferred to the home of the 
excellent Prof. Schaeffer, in the village, 
where he received the tenderest care 
and nursing. By means of this, with 
skillful surgical attention, and the 
strength of his constitution, he re- 
covered sufficiently to return home. 
While there recruiting his health, with 
the desire and intention of rejoin- 
ing the army, (having been recom- 
mended by all the generals under 
whom he had served for appointment 
as a Brigadier-General,) the Union 
Convention of Wisconsin, much to his 
surprise, nominated ' him, with great 
unanimity and enthusiasm, for the 
office of Secretary of State. A life- 
long Democrat, the unqualified and 
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earnest support he had rendered, both 
by word and deed, to the Goyemmenty 
the self-devotion and passionate patriot- 
ism, rising above all personal and party 
views, which had marked his course 
from the commencement of hostilities, 
rendered him an object of eminent 
confidence and affection on the part 
of those who tendered this nomination. 
And amid the perils which then seemed 
to encompass the Government, at the 
North as well as in the South, it was 
urged upon him by influential personal 
friends, that, in his disabled condition, 
he could serve the national cause more 
effectively by accepting the nomination 
than in any other way. The present 
writer has never doubted that this was 
a correct view of the case \ though he 
believes that many times during the 
continuance of the war and since, Gen. 
F. has regretted that he did not follow 
his own impulses and wishes, by re- 
maining in the army. Having been ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General he resigned 
that position and his rank in the regu- 
lar army, and was elected Secretary of 
State. After serving in that office with 
eminent acceptance for two years, he 
was in 1866 nominated, without opposi- 
tion, in the Republican Union Conven- 
tion, for Governor. His inaugural ad- 
dress in January, 1866, outlined in a 
bold and emphatic manner the condi- 
tions on which alone the recently re- 
bellious States should, in his judgment, 
be allowed to resume their functions in 
the Union. Whether his views were 
correct it is not the office of this maga- 
zine to consider ; but certainly the lead- 
ing ideas of that *' reconstruction pol- 
icy" which Congress has since sought 
to enforce, have seldom been delineated 
or their necessity urged in a more clear, 
vigorous and compact manner. 

The duties of his office have been 
performed by Governor Fairchild en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of the people, 
excepting, of course, the party opposi- 
tion evoked by his views on national 


affieurs. The briefest account of his 
gubernatorial career must not omit to 
mention the intelligent earnestness and 
zeal with which he has sought to pro- 
mote the educational interests of the 
State. . He has devoted an unusual 
proportion of his time to the personal 
visitation of penal^ reformatory, benevo- 
lent and educational institutions of his 
own State. When traveling beyond its 
limits he has sought to make himself ac- 
quainted with like institutions in other 
States, that he might learn what im- 
provements were practicable at home. 
He has repeatedly urged the establish- 
ment of an additional State school, viz.: 
one for the education of the feeble- 
minded ; and in all the existing institu- 
tions his presence is ever welcomed, by 
officers and inmates, as that of a friend. 
In 1867 he was renominated without 
opposition, and re-elected, and is now 
serving his second term. At Chicago, 
during the last summer, he was called 
to preside over the deliberations of the 
National Soldiers* and Sailors* Conven- 
tion. 

Such, in outline, is the career of a 
man who, at the age of thirty-seven, 
has already filled for two years the sec- 
ond, and for three years the first, execu- 
tive office in his State. 

It is impossible to describe in words 
a human face so that one who has 
never seen it can form any definite idea 
of it. The description may be true, 
but it fails to express the very things 
which difference the face from every 
other. Equally impossible is it to de- 
lineate in words a human character, so 
that a stranger shall form a true notion 
of it. The resources of language are 
inadequate to such a purpose. The 
nicest analyst of mind and souL and 
the most vivid Word-painter, will proba- 
bly feel the most keenly that he has 
failed in such an attempt. The subtle 
aroma of individuality escapes in the 
effort Yet, as this sketch of a life 
would be thought incomplete without 
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some attempt to describe the man^ we 
will try it. With blae eyes, light hair, 
and a light complexion, and a face, 
manner and voice indicating decision 
and frankness so plainly that no man 
can* mistake; with a frame of mediam 
size, bnt firmly knit, actiye and power- 
fbl ; with a mind not so much addicted 
to letters or learning as to the strenu- 
ons activities of public or private busi- 
ness, yet actuated by a genuine respect 
for literature, art and science and those 
whose tastes tend to their cultivation ; 
not given to subtle speculations, but 
simple, clear, just and decided in his 
general views of men and things; di- 
rect and positive of speech, and at 
times, especially when busy, curt, and 
with a soldierly bluntness which men 
do not dislike; destitute of aU cant 
and affectation, and of aU the arts of a 
demagogue ; unfit for diplomacy, as di- 
plomacy is generally understood, and 
entirely unqualified for any position in 
the circumlocution office; happy and 
conferring happiness in his domestic 
relations; displaying in his own home 
a simple and hearty hospitality, with 
a dislike for mere conventionalities, 
which comes to him by inheritance ; a 
staunch friend, and, when called upon 
to be an enemy, as firee from malignity 


as from concealment or fear; a good 
neighbor and a good citizen ; quick to 
sympathize with misfortune in practical 
ways, and to help forward generous 
thoughts and plans ; not a member of any 
Christian church, but with advancing 
years and experience of the struggle and 
discipline of life, a more and more earnest 
and hearty believer in these grand ideas 
of the Divine benificence and human 
duty on which he understands Chris- 
tianity to be based ; a true democrat ; 
a radical believer in giving to all men 
the best chance that society can give ; 
thoroughly patriotic; with marked ex- 
ecutive ability ; intelligent, prompt, en- 
ergetic and incorruptible in the dis- 
charge of public duty — such, if we 
understand him, is the man before us. 
Whether he shall hereafter be called to 
serve the commonwealth in public posi- 
tion, or, amid the throng of eager aspi- 
rants for office, shall find that for him 
"the post of honor is the private sta- 
tion," he has done and suffered too 
much, and in doing and suffering has 
made himself too much of a man, ever 
to be less than a distinguished and hon- 
ored citizen of the State whose annals 
he has adorned in war and peace, and 
of the country he has helped to save. 


Death. — ^What is death ? Is it not a 
release from all the heart-breaking sor- 
rows of life? Is it not beautiful to 
think that when worn out by earthly 
conflicts we still have an abiding-place 
of rest and oblivion? What is there 
so terrible about death, that man should 
shudder when the word is spoken? 
Why should we shrink from the thought 
as though it were some awfril pesti- 
lence? 

"Death if not dreadAiI to a man reaolrod; 
It Mema aa natoral aa to be boni. 
Gvoana and oon-mlalona and dltcolored flukes, 
frienda weeping around na, blaoka and obaeqoiea 
Make death a dreadftil thing. The pomp of death 
It flv more terrible than death Itaelf.'' 


Or mayhaps 'tis 

**The dread of aomethlng alter death— 
The nndisoorered oonntry from whoee bourne 
No trareler returns.'* 

But is there, then, an '' undiscovered 
country?" Does not this idea exist 
only in imagination? Do not men's 
fears of death cause them to magnify all 
thoughts of the hereafter ? Is the grave 
our last home ? 

Ah, what would man not give to know ! 
And yet, '(is well that we do not know, 
for there is enough of misery already 
entailed by that which we do know, 
without tearing away the vail that hides 
futurity from view. h. d. h. 
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KATE ELBRIDGE. 


BY HORACE STANTON. 


THE city of K is beautifully lo- 
catod upon the northern bank of 
the Holston riyer, and is the commer- 
cial center of East Tennessee. 

A little retired from the business por- 
tion of the city is a beautiful avenue, 
which was principally occupied, a few 
years ago, by the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic portion of the citizens. Long 
lines of the beautiful Southern China 
tree were placed along the street, and 
in the early spring-time their delicate 
flowers, so closely resembling the lilac, 
crowded the branches, and nestled amid 
the large leaves, filling the air with 
their rich perfome. All summer the 
green berries waved among the dark 
foliage, and when the autumn frost 
threw the rich mantle of Indian sum- 
mer over the land, the golden fruit 
was left alone upon the bare and 
stricken branches, where it clung lov- 
ingly throughout the mild winter of a 
Southern clime. Mansions of stately 
brick or stone^ with here and there a 
fancifrd gothic structure, were partially 
hidden from observation by luxuriant 
vines and flowering shade trees, while the 
foreground was filled with choice shrub- 
bery, and a multitude of rich flowers, 
such as are seldom seen at the North, 
except in the green-house or conserva- 
tory. 

A little farther down the street was a 
slight elevation, surmounted by a large 
white house, which was very plain — al- 
most careless in structure ; but it had 
an air of delicious coolness and com- 
fort, during the warm summers, as it 
stood among the trees, with its wide 
halls and long verandas. The grounds 
were nicely laid out and well cared for, 
and through the long leafy aisles came 


the gentle rustle of the summer breeze, 
laden with the fragrance of flowers and 
the songs of birds. This quiet spot, 
with its home-like beauty, was the resi- 
dence of G. W. Elbridge, whose family 
circle consisted only of himself and 
wife, with an only daughter. Mr. El- 
bridge occupied a prominent position 
in Southern politics, for his was a posi- 
tive character, and his an iron will. 
He never abandoned a cause that he 
had once espoused, or sacrificed a prin- 
ciple that he deemed sacred. His tren- 
chant pen and sarcastic speeches were 
the terror and bane of his foes, while 
the whole South looked on in amaze- 
ment as he swept his pathway through 
the ranks of opposition. In personal 
appearance, few men were more unat- 
tractive than he. Tall and angular, 
without grace or symmetry, with fea- 
tures large and irregular, he was any- 
thing but a fine looking speaker; but 
the forehead was heavy and massive, 
while his eyes flashed with the light of 
intellectual power, and few of the 
Southern speakers could draw larger 
audiences to the lecture-room, or hold 
them with a greater interest while there. 
His wife was a descendant of one of 
the oldest Southern families, a refined 
and highly accomplished lady, who had 
been very pretty in her girlhood, and 
whose lady-like bearing made her still 
an ornament to society. 

Rate Elbridge would have been a 
poor heroine for a novelist, for she was 
not '' a pale, frugile girl," had no faint- 
ing fits in her composition, and was by 
no means a promising subject for con- 
sumption. On the contrary, she was 
decidedly above the medium size, and 
her form was shaped and rounded by 
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the fair fingers of the goddess of health. 
Her cheeks were fresh and rosy as the 
morning, while her dark eyes were ra- 
diant with life and happiness. Neither 
was she- a sentimental maiden of the 
modem stripe; she never spent half 
the night in looking at the moon, or in 
reading novels, which is infinitely worse. 
She passed many hours in reading, it is 
trne, but the standard works in her 
father's library received more attention 
than the fanciful creation of love-sick 
brains and the literature of sentimental 
school girls. Her education was ample, 
and her talents of a high order, while 
her warm heart was filled with generous 
impulses, and she was ever ready to re- 
lieve the woes of others, either with 
hand or purse. But few of her acqaint^ 
ances found a place in her affections ; 
but the select few upon whom she be- 
stowed her friendship, found that the 
love she gave her friends was no ordin- 
ary sentiment, but a warm devotion 
that nothing could change except the 
unworthiness of its object 

This noble-minded and pure-hearted 
girl was the idol of her father, and he 
watched with pride and joy the develop- 
ment of her mind, while carefully di- 
recting her studies. 

Although she had many friends, Kate 
could hardly be said to be popular in 
the youthful circles of the city. She 
was a keen observer, and her remarks 
upon the polite hypocrisy of the age 
were, at times, more candid than flat- 
tering. The dandies of E had 

learned to fear her sarcasm, but men of 
talents and intrinsic worth were strongly 
attracted by her high mental culture 
and moral purity. 

Frank Harrison was a graduate of the 
medical college at Nashville — a man 
of thorough research and a promising 
young physician. Being the son of an 
old friend and schoolmate, Mr. Elbridge 
took a great interest in his welfare, and 
aided him materially in getting estab- 
liBhed in his profession, hence the young 


man frequently shared in the Elbridge 
hospitality. 

Toung Harrison was decidedly South- 
em in his personal appearance. His 
tall and slender frame, swarthy com- 
plexion and flashing eyes, with hair and 
beard as black as a raven's wing, would 
indicate a native of Louisiana rather 
than Tennessee. Gallant and pleasing 
in his bearing, he was a great favorite 
with the ladies, and, as such favorites 
usually are, not a little vain of his suc- 
cess in winning their favor. 

To say that he admired Eate Elbridge 
would but feebly express his feelings 
toward her, for he had intellect enough 
to appreciate her talents, and he could 
but reverence her high-toned character. 
But he could not talk ''sentiment" to 
her without meeting with a sarcastic 
reply, and he dare not quote Thos. Moore 
in her presence, though he had found 
the sentiments of that poet very effective 
on some other occasions. He soon 
learned that his noblest and best 
thoughts only were acceptable to her 
ear, and that Homer was a far greater 
favorite than the poets of modem times. 
Thus forced to exert his intellectual 
powers to their utmost, he found them 
constantly increasing, while his moral 
nature could but be strengthened and 
purified in the society of such a woman. 
Every subject within the range of liter- 
ature and science was discussed by 
them, and even politics occupied a share 
of their time. 

There was, at this time, an element 
of rebellion at the South, that only 
waited for a fitting opportunity to in- 
crease its tide and show its power. 
Young Harrison had concentrated his 
mind upon his profession, nearly to the 
exclusion of the political questions of 
the day, and had thought but little upon 
a theme that was beginning to attract a 
large share of public attention. Not so 
wiUi Eate ; she followed her father's 
opinions with a pertinacity that made 
them her own, and Frank found that his 
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natural loyalty to the old flag was being 
constantly strengthened by his social 
intercourse with father and daughter. 

A girl like Kate could not long remain 
indifferent to one into whose society she 
was so constantly thrown. Her likes and 
dislikes were not only strong, but rapidly 
acquired^ and she must soon learn to 
either greatly admire or heartily despise 
a young man who so often sought her 
presence. 

Harrison was greatly superior to the 
ordinary class, and she could but admire 
his talents and respect the principles 
which he so openly avowed. It was 
not strange, then, that, with these im- 
portant points in his favor, the ardent 
suitor should at length inspire a warmer 
feeling than friendship, and Mr. El- 
bridge willingly gave his sanction to 
their bethrothal. 

We will not weary our readers with a 
description of the happy days and hours 
that followed their dedication to each 
other. 

Such scenes are always intensly in- 
teresting to the parties concerned^ but 
decidedly insipid to others, and the man- 
ifestations of the tender passion have 
been nearly the same in all ages of the 
world. 

In Kate's opinion, Frank Harrison 
was the embodiment of all that was 
good and true. Whatever noble qual- 
ities might be lacking in his character, 
her fertile imagination readily supplied, 
and her faith in him was bounded only 
by the imperfections of humanity. It 
would be a pleasure for us to paint him 
in the drapery of absolute perfection 
which the novelist throws around his 
hero, but as we have to deal with the 
sterner realities of life, we must say 
that, with all his noble qualities, he was 
by no means exempt from the frailties 
of humanity. 

Easily flattered, his good resolutions 
were often liable to be betrayed by his 
vanity ; and this was a weakness which, 
of all others, he, in common with the 


rest of our sex, would scorn to acknowl- 
edge. 

About three months after Kate had 
promised to be his wife, a new and 
beautiful star appeared in the fashion- 
able circles of the city. Miss Nellie 
Grayson was a native of Richmond, 
and was now making a long-promised 
visit to her aunt who at this time re- 
sided in K . She was small in 

stature and slender in form, with a clear 
complexion and deep blue eyes ; light 
brown curls clustered around her white 
forehead and covered her shoulders 
with their luxuriance ; her rose-bud 
mouth was filled with pearly teeth, and 
her red lips were always wreathed with 
smiles. The young physician was 
boarding at Mrs. Thornton's when her 
beautiful niece appeared, and he did 
not feel that it was either his duty or 
inclination to fly from the presence of 
this beautiful vision that had burst so 
suddenly upon his view. Placed in the 
same family, circle, their acquaintance 
rapidly progressed and could not fail to 
be agreeable to both parties. To do 
Miss Grayson justice, she was entirely 
ignorant of Frank's engagement, and 
therefore had no scruples in exerting 
all her powers to please. 

While Harrison reasoned to himself 
that he could not avoid her presence, 
without absolute rudeness, and surely 
Kate had confidence enough in him to 
care nothing for his slight attentions to 
the beautiful stranger. Miss Elbridge 
called upon the young lady, at Frank's 
request, and invited her to become a 
frequent visitor at her father's house. 
This invitation was cordially accepted 
by Nellie, and Harrison often accom- 
panied her to the home of his fiancee. 
Poor Kate could not fail to perceive 
the painful contrast between her own 
plain face and the bewitching loveliness 
of the stranger, but although she knew 
that Frank greaUy admired the fair 
Virginian, she resolved that the green- 
eyed monster should find no place in 
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herboflom, and; while treating the young 
lady with the greatest cordiality, she 
scorned to watch her lover for signs of 
disloyalty. 

Young Harrison soon found that it 
required less mental effort to make 
himself agreeable to Nellie, than to 
either direct the course, or follow and 
fathom the thoughts, of Kate Elbridge, 
and he became every day more deeply 
&scinated by the beautiful stranger. 
Perhaps he did not intend to prove dis- 
loyal to Kate, but he allowed himself to 
become so much interested that it was 
hard to break the chain that bound 
him. Kate could no longer blind her- 
self to the true condition of afflEdrs, but 
she was to6 proud to either reprove his 
inconstancy or plead for his love. She 
treated him, however, with a cool civil- 
ity, that deeply wounded his vanity, and 
stang his haughty nature to the quick. 
One day she was sitting dreamily be- 
neath the shade of the magnificent 
mnltiflora, that covered the veranda 
witli its large clusters of fragrant roses, 
when Harrison suddenly appeared be- 
fore her, and without prefacing his 
question with any formalities, he sud- 
denly demanded, 

'' Kate Elbridge, do you love me ?" 

Her pride was instantly armed by his 
abruptness, and, raising her dark eyes 
to hisy she haughtily replied, 

'^I probably love you as much as you 
deserve." 

His lip curled at an answer so little 
calculated to produce a '' cessation of 
hostilities," and he mockingly said, 

'' Pray, what have I done to offend 
the morbid sensibilities of my fair 
fiancee?" 

" Ask your own heart," was her me- 
chanical reply. 

''Kate Elbridge, if you no longer 
care for me it is high time that our 
foolish engagement was broken ; I have 
iM) wish to compel you to keep your 
&ith with me if your heart is not in the 
bond." 


"Very well, sir, yen are freej^ she 
replied, in the same measured tones, 
and unable longer to endure the pain- 
ful scene and control her own feelings^ 
she abruptly lefl him and fled to her 
own room. 

It would be difficult to analyze the 
feelings of Harrison as she vanished 
from his sight. Certain it is, however, 
that the examination of his own heart, 
which he then and there conducted, 
was far from producing a satisfactory 
result. His self-love was by no means 
flattered by a candid review of his own 
conduct during the last few months. 
He still felt for Kate Elbridge a rever- 
ential respe(#that no other woman had 
any power to awake in his bosom. He 
knew that but for his own imprudence 
she would have been as true to him as 
the devoted Greek to his country's pal- 
ladium, but he endeavored to banish 
his unpleasant reflections by saying to 
himself that it was better so, for he was 
never worthy of her. He did not seek 
her presence again, but soon after 
offered himself to her fair rival, and 
was accepted. Nellie Grayson insisted 
that their friture home should be Rich- 
mond, regardless of the fact that the 
Dr. had already a fine practice estab- 
lished in K f and that his interests 

would be consulted by remaining. 

Frank consented to go, partiy more 
by her importunities, and perhaps his 
willingness was enhanced by a desire to 
avoid the presence of Kate. They were 
quietly married one lovely morning in 
the early autumn, and in an hour after- 
wards were being rapidly borne towards 
the home of the bride. So they passed 
out of Kate's world and left her in her 
loneliness — left her to the long bitter 
work of unloving. Pity it is that in this 
world of ours, this slow martyrdom is 
oftenest given to the purest and noblest 
natures. Pity that the rankling wound 
must be concealed by joyous smiles and 
cheerful songs. But there was too much 
of the Elbridge blood in Kate's veins to 
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allow Her to weep long over the betrayal 
of her fondest hopes. She bravely took 
up anew the burden of life, and if her 
own pilgrimage was lonely and sad, she 
was none the less a ministering angel 
to the wants of others. Her mother's 
health failed soon after, and the invalid 
required her constant care. No atten- 
tion- that watchful love could suggest 
was wanting to restore a beloved parent 
to health and happiness, but in vain. 
Mrs. Elbridge passed gently away from 
the scenes of life and was laid down to 
rest among the flowers she loved so well. 
Surely the heritage of life was a sad 
bequest to the stricken girl, the flowers 
of her pathway were cl%8hed ere she 
gathered them, or inhaled their rich 
perfume. Still she looked through the 
dark clouds that shrouded the sunlight 
of life from her view, and lo, beyond 
their dreary portals still gleamed the 
bow of promise. In her hour of need 
she leaned firmly upon that never-failing 
Friend who drained to the dregs the cup 
of human agony that we might drink 
the wine of immortality — who wore the 
crown of thorns that we might win the 
roses of Paradise — who set the crimson 
seal upon Calvary's brow that we might 
stand upon the glory-crowned hill-tops 
of Eden restored. The years went by 
and still her daily life gave a record of 
self-sacrifice — of high-toned principle 
and moral worth. She received other 
offers of marriage, but they were kindly 
and gently declined, while to her other's 
happiness and the good of those who 
needed her care she consecrated her 
life. * * * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The election of Mr. Lincoln to the 
Presidency was the signal for a revolt 
long contemplated in the Southern 
States. The fires of secession ran wild- 
ly through the South and the maddened 
populace tore down our sacred flag and 
threw the banner of the serpent to the 
breeze. The earthquake throes of rev- 
olution trembled beneath the mountains 
of Tennessee and the thunders of revolt 


shook the foundations of State govern- 
ment. The patriot blood of his ances- 
tors burned in the vein^ of G. W. El- 
bridge and from almost every rostrum 
in Tennesse rung the clear notes of a 
voice that was never chained with the 
fear of man. Other loyal men followed 
in his footsteps and for a while they 
held the State from the gulf of secession. 
But the reign of terror turned the quiv- 
ering scale and Tennessee followed in 
the wake of South Carolina. We need 
not depict the scenes that followed, for 
in all minds still live the fresh memories 
of those dark years of blood. While 
our hearts still ache for brothers slain, 
we care not to live over again the dread 
details. ♦♦♦♦»♦ 

One evening during the month of 
January, 1862, while Kate Elbridge 
was enjoying a quiet hour reading in 
her own room, she received a summons 
to the parlor, and going down immedi- 
ately, she found herself, without a mo- 
ment's warning, in the presence of 
Frank Harrison. She hastily sum- 
moned all her self-control, and if she 
appeared somewhat agitated, her visitor 
was certainly no less so. After a few 
formal words of greeting, he said : 

^'I have been conscripted into the 
rebel army, and we are ordered to rein- 
force Fort Donelson ; a Federal attack 
is expected there. I might have gone 
before as a surgeon, but I could not 
give my services to the enemies of my 
country, and now that I have been more 
than suspected of loyalty I must go as 
a private, and a conscript Ah 1 if I 
could only reach the other side, I could 
fight with a vnU under the old flag. My 
wife is dead and I have no children, so 
there are but few ties to bind me. But 
Kate (if you will allow me to call you 
by the old name), I could not go without 
seeking your presence once more. I 
may never return; the chances are 
surely against it, and in view of this 
solemn event you must allow me to con- 
fess the one great error of my life — 
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the wrong that I have done in the years 
that are gone, when I broke the faith that 
I had plighted to yon. My wedded life 
was anything bnt happy. I very soon 
learned, what I might have known be- 
fore^ that the sole merit of my wife was 
her beauty — but she is gone and I will 
not recriminate the dead. If years of 
suffering and bitter repentance could 
atone for my fault, I should stand before 
you free from sin. But I could not go 
to face death upon the field without ask- 
ing your pardon for wrecking your 
earthly happiness." 

He stood before her awaiting her re- 
ply — that care-worn man with his eyes 
dim with tears, could it be possible that 
ihis was the Frank Harrison of a few 
years ago, with his proud bearing and 
cheerfiil face? She hesitated only a 
moment, then, laying her hand in his, 
she said frankly : 

" You were forgiven years ago." 

Eagerly he grasped her hand and 
fervently responded: 

^' God bless you, noble girl, I knew 
you would not withhold your forgiveness, 
and now I must bid you good bye, per- 
haps forever." 

A moment more and he was gone. 
Soon afler came the battle of Fort Don- 
elson, and while Kate rejoiced with her 
DEither that the Stars and Stripes were 
coming nearer, she scanned the lists of 
killed and wounded with an anxiety she 
had not known before ; under the cap- 
tion of '' missing " she found the name 
of F. Harrison, and again he was dead 
to her, but his memory left no pang so 
bitter as that of his voluntary desertion 
in the past. ♦ * * General Grant 
was sittinglin his tent the morning before 
the final attack upon the fort — after 
the desperate attempt of the rebels to 
cut through the lines, when an orderly 
brought in word that a deserter from 
the ranks of the foe was anxious to 
speak with him. Grant consented to 
see him, and the result of the interview 
was that valuable plans and information 


were given the General, which greatly 
facilitated the capture of the Fort. 
Grant did not forget the loyal southern- 
er who had braved so much peril for the 
Stars and Stripes, and he was not only 
given an opportunity to fight in the 
Union ranks, but was placed in a posi- 
tion where bravery and faithfulness 
would insure a rapid promotion. In 
the fearful struggle that followed, no 
braver arm than his fought in the ranks 
of right or carried the banner of free- 
dom to the heart of the rebellion. 

We need not recapitulate the sad his- 
tory of the loyalists in East Tennessee. 
Mr. Elbridge was finally thrown into 
prison, with other brave souls who had 
steadily maintained their integrity to 
the country of their birth or adoption. 
Although prostrated with disease, his 
daughter was not allowed to miniBter to 
his wants or even to visit his celL Find- 
ing that all of her entreaties were un- 
availing, and that she could be of no 
service to him, poor Kate fled firom her 
persecutors, and no one knew whither 
she had gone. Her father was soon 
after released and allowed to go North, 
but she did not learn the fact until 
a long time afterward. She, who had 
always been reared in luxury, was forced 
to brave alone the cold winds of pov- 
erty, and to labor with her own delicate 
hands for her daily bread. But those 
dark days were limited by the hand of 
mercy, and when the banners of free- 
dom waved in the golden light of vic- 
tory, the mountains and vales of Ten- 
nessee echoed back the songs of triumph. 
Mr. Elbridge and his daughter came 
back from their long banishment and 
sought their old home in the city of 

K . The house was still standing, 

though considerably injured, but the 
beautiful trees and rich flowers were 
either greatly marred or entirely de- 
stroyed by the ruthless hand of war. 
It was a lonely scene to those who were 
only accustomed to its old-time beauty, 
but they immediately undertook its res- 
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toration^ and Kate foand health and 
inspiration in her cheerfnl labor while 
aiding with Jier own hands in the culti- 
Tation of the soil. She was thns busily 
engaged one morning, in her plain dress 
and garden gloves, when the gate opened, 
and looking up, she saw a gentieman 
wearing the uniform of a United States 
colonel coming towards her. It was 
against her principles to faint under 
any circumstances, else she would surely 
have fainted now, as she recognized the 
features of Frank Harrison. It did not 
take him long, however, to satisfactorily 
explain his presence. And there, in the 
garden where they had papsed so many 
happy hours, he told her again the story 
which, though old, is ever new — the 
story that Adam first told to Eve, far 
away in the world's fresh morning, among 
the bright flowers and fragrant breezes 
of Eden — the story that man has told 
to woman ever since, and which is as 


sweet and solemn, as all-consecrating 
and aU-comprehending now as when it 
was first whispered under skies which 
no storm-cloud had ever darkened. Mr. 
Elbridge was not so forgiving as Kate, 
and at first he sternly refused to sanc- 
tion this second betrothal j but moved 
by his daughter's entreaties, and greatly 
conciliated by Harrison's bravery and 
loyalty, he finally gave them his bless- 
ing. 

Ere long there was a quiet wedding 
at the old homestead, and as the bride 
and groom looked down the solemn 
aisles of the future, they felt that they 
were better prepared to meet the reali- 
ties of earth than in the days of the 
past. And to-day they are standing side 
by side in the ranks of life, passing 
their bright days in quiet happiness and 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, whose 
kind hand has finally led them to the 
green valleys and still waters of peace. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ. 


BT ROBERT COLLYER. 


IN a page or two I want to say some- 
thing to the world of readers that I 
hope will read the Western Monthly. 
As, for instance, what it is, indeed, to be 
a true reader, and then how I shall 
know a true book when I see it. And 
in doing this I will ask my reader first 
to consider what it really is to read a 
hook, 

A man or woman is sent into this 
world fitted for the expression of some 
great truth in nature, or life, or re- 
ligion. Their education and experience 
point to that purpose. After many 
years, and much labor, and deep emo- 
tion, they find expression through a 
book. The best there is in their mind 
and heart they pour into that, and give 
it to the world. I devour the book if 
it happens to be sweet to my taste, and 
then think I have got the good of it. 


No such outrage on the deep, holy laws 
of life is ever permitted. I can only 
get the good of such a book, in its full 
perfection, by some such process as 
that in which it was given. It must 
break on me, little by little, as it broke 
on the man that made it. My mind 
must be as thoroughly roused to read 
it as his mind was to write it, and then 
I may consider myself fortunate, if 
after as long a time as it took the 
writer to fill his work, I can exhaust it. 
I speak of books which are full, not of 
those in which we crack the nut to find 
only a worm and some dust The read- 
ing of a real book must cost what it 
comes to ; no man can be deadheaded 
on the way of knowledge and inspira- 
tion, or, if he seem to be, it Is still de- 
clared that the line will not be respon- 
sible for his life. What you get by 
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deTOoring the best book that was ever 
written is, only at the best, a crude re- 
sult, that may do jou more harm than 
good. 

And what true reader does not know 
Terj well, that this idea and the facts of 
the case are one; that coming again 
and again to the greatest and best 
books, and reading them year after 
year, with a loving heart and earnest 
mind, we still find them unexhausted 
and inexhaustible, growing always better 
and better, opening lights and meanings 
we never suspected, and refreshing us, as 
we read them, with a finer aroma and 
strength than they could ever give to a 
rude and hasty snatch at their contents. 

It is no superstition that makes our 
Bible just what it is to millions of sim- 
ple folk, and keeps them reading it all 
their days, to their infinite delight 
Because, as Thomas Garlyle has well 
said, "In the poorest cottage is one 
book wherein for thousands of years 
the spirit of man has found light and 
nourishment, and an interpreting res- 
ponse to whatever is deepest in him, 
and in which, for the eye that will look 
well, the mystery of existence reflects 
itself/' Within all our theories of the 
inspiration of the Bible is this one great 
fact, that it is the book in which 
prophets and apostles, saints and mar- 
tyrs, poets and psalmists, and the crown 
and glory of them all, Jesus Christ, 
have found their expression. The 
things are there that they waited and 
watched for, and worked and fought 
for ; that surged and stormed through 
their souls, or entranced them like the 
words and music of heaven. And so 
one man shall come to this book and 
read it through, with a lexicon and 
commentary at his side, and then say : 
The Bible I why bless you, I know all 
about it; I have read it through — 
evexy word of it. I devoted months to 
that one purpose, and now, while I will 
not say but there are fine things in it, 
the whole impression I got was not 


good. It is a crude, harsh book, sir, 
except the gospels; not the thing to 
make you feel better at all. 

But now, diat very man will take 
Dante, and Shakspeare, and Qoethe, 
and linger over them with unspeakable 
reverence, and find them always open- 
ing into new wonder and beauty, and 
will tell you it is a shame and sin to 
{heir genius and inspiration to rush 
through and devour ihtm raw. Philip 
Doddridge, great scholar and good man 
as he was, as he was writing his com- 
mentary and came to some passage 
that would not open to the inward 
sense, for all his scholarship, and yet 
was evidently locked into life and full 
of pregnant meanings, would post 
away to a clear-headed and pure- 
hearted old peasant, who had no other 
book but this Bible, and had read this 
through his whole lifetime, watching 
and waiting for its light and inspiration 
to break on him, bit by bit, and the old 
man could almost invariably lift the 
great doctor out of his perplexity. 

How did he do it? He gave his life 
to. find the meaning, as David, and 
Isaiah, and Paul gave theirs, to ex- 
press the thought He believed the 
book was from heaven, therefore he did 
not dare to rush through it as we rush 
through a railroad dinner. He watched 
and waited for its meanings to come 
out and shine on dark mysteries and 
heavy troubles, or glories and joys, 
that were one with the experiences out 
of which, at first, they were bom. 

But, then, this pre-supposes that the 
books we read, are informed and filled 
with a strong and wholesome life, that 
wiU assimilate kindly with our own li&, 
and make us always stronger and better; 
for there are books that are as sweet aa 
honey to the taste, or, rather, I ought to 
say to some tastes — that we can read 
with a lingering fondness and ever-grow« 
ing appetite, and seem to thrive on and 
think we feel better for. But that acts 
as those subtle poisons act I have heard 
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of young peasants taking, in some parts 
of Austria, to make them look bright 
and rosy. The diing is done, but yon 
have to make the drug always a little 
stronger to save yourself from a sudden 
haggard homeliness, and then you either 
die suddenly from an over-dose, or find 
yourself old, at any rate, in your prime. 
And there are other books that stimulate 
just as wines stimulate, of which you 
can sip slowly, lingering over them, and 
feeling the glow and glamour of their 
spirit, to be aware, presently, that they 
are losing their power, and you want a 
fiercer fire and will have it. In that 
very remarkable book, ^' London Labor 
and London Poor," I remember the 
uniform testimony of the wretches who 
carry on their criminal trade in vile 
books there, is, that their best cus- 
tomers are well-dressed old gentle- 
men. For there is a delirium tremens 
and madness of the spirit, as there 
is of the nature, but with a still more 
horrible ending. And there are books 
that we can read as a man will take 
opium; that will seem to relieve our 
pain and shut out our desolation, and 
bring great visions of what looks like 
heaven; only the desolation that fol- 
lows is always more unutterable, and 
the nature is bruised and broken by its 
fall, exactly according to the elevation 
it has dreamed it attained ; 
"Hnrrd headlong, flaming from the etherial AjP 

Now, to read books of this character 
slowly, and make them your closet 
companions, is only the more certain 
ruin, sinful and shameiul, and woful as 
it is, to those who will go against con- 
science and devour such books. If 
they are not devoured by them, there is 
a hope that the thing will turn them so 
sick in their souls as to cure them for- 
ever of the vice, and so far there is an 
end. It is bitter bad either way ; but in 
this slow, leisurely, lingering assimila- 
tion of the poison, there is time for it to 
find the minutest channels of life, and to 
fill them full of death and hdl. And, on 


the other hand, there are books in great 
plenty, which you may devour greedily 
and in any quantity, that will probably 
do you no harm at all, except to take 
up invaluable time, and prompt all 
thoughtful persons to ask, with the wise 
old Scripture, Will a man fill himself 
with the east wind? — books in which, 
whatever poor measure of good grain 
the author may have managed to grow, 
or borrow, or steal, is amplified, as when 
children pop their com, so that you can 
always eat but never be any better — 
the beaten syllabub of book nurture, 
that is only to real books what sea-foam 
is to the sea. I think a man need not 
fear any harm in devouring this sort of 
book in any quantity, except the reflec- 
tion that he has been a fool. Naught 
to naught can never make the least 
fraction of one. 

It is also to be remembered that there 
is such a wide difference in the intel- 
lectual constitution of different men, 
that, except as to the worst and best of 
books, it is neither easy nor safe to say, 
these you must not touch and those you 
cannot neglect. Who has not known 
one to whom milk was like poison, and 
another just as inhospitable to meat; 
one nature to which an ^g^ vxu a stone, 
and another that regarded a fish as a 
serpent. And so we have all wandered 
endlessly over the old proverb about 
the meat and the poison, and this man 
and that. 

There is some such quality in our re- 
lation to all but the very best and worst 
book, that holds me back when I try to 
divide them. These perhaps, are too 
bad to bless, as those are too good to 
ban. I would not dare' to bum much 
of Swinburne; and, if he is going to 
write much more like his late poem 
called "1866 and '7," I would not dare 
to endorse all of Tennyson. 

Which brings me to the sure criterion 
by which we all are to judge, first of 
what, in the vast store of books in this 
age, is bad for us, then of what is good 
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for us. And these are among the sure 
criterions to me, of a had book. If, 
when I read a book about God, I find 
that it has put him farther from me ; or 
about man, that it has put me farther 
from him ; or about this universe, that 
it has shaken down upon it a new look 
of desolation, turning a green field into 
a wild moor ; or about life, that it has 
made it seem a little less worth living 
on all accounts than it was ; or about 
moral principles, that they are not quite 
so clear and strong as they were when 
this author began to talk ; then I know 
that, on any one of these five car- 
dinal things in the life of a man, \h\i 
relation to God, to his fellows, to the 
world about him and the world within 
him, and the great principles on which 
all things stable center, that^ for me, is 
a bad book. It may chime in with 
some lurking appetite in my own na- 
ture, and so seem to be as sweet as 
honey to my taste, but it comes to bitter 
bad result. It may be food for another. 
I can say nothing to that. He may be 
a pine, while I am a palm. I only know 
this, that in these great first diings, if 
the book I read shall touch them at all, 
it shall touch them to my profit, or else 
I will not read it. Right and wrong 
shall grow more dear ; life in and about 
me more divine. I shall come nearer 
to my fellows, and God nearer to me, or 
the thing is a poison. It is no matter 
to me where I find the book, Faust, or 
Calvin, or Garlyle, if any one of these 
cardinal things is the grain and grist of 
the book, and that is what it comes to 
when r read it, I am being drugged and 
poisoned, and the sooner I know it the 
better. I want bread, and meat, and 
milk, not brandy, or opium, or hasheesh. 
Or let the book discuss, as so many 
do now, especially in poetry and fiction, 
the powers and passions of our common 
nature and the perplexities we are 
landed in through their action — and as 
I read let me find that the spirit of what 
I am reading tends to rouse those good 


servants but bad masters, the passions 
that are within mty and to give them 
the mastery over principles ; or, in the 
relations of our life, to make those rela- 
tions less sacred between the man and wo- 
man, and start those perplexities, which 
in their solution, are far more often the 
skeleton keys that pick the guards of 
virtue than the immovable bolts that 
keep it. These are not good books to 
me. They may be sweet as honey 
to the taste ; generally they are, but 
they bring a dreadful bitterness at 
last as they lie rank and loathsome in 
the soul. This is the feet of clay to the 
golden head of Enoch Arden. 

And diose are bad books, that in his- 
tory set up any divine rights of kings 
and rulers over the commonwealth of 
the people, or teach that the more the 
people have to do with their own con- 
cerns the worse it is for them ; or be- 
moan the advancing and opening age as 
less hopeful than the pastj books that 
excite and inflame my mind, but do not 
bring me to my feet and set me to work ; 
books that fill me with splendid dreams 
of what I will do some day, and paralyze 
my hand toward the humble work of 
thU day; this whole great world of 
books is bad for me. I am not to let 
them have dominion over me. But, as 
Milton has said, '^ I must have a vigi- 
lant eye how they demean themselves, 
and if they are proven evil, I must con- 
fine, imprison and do sharpest justice on 
them, as malefactors ; for books are not 
dead things," he continues, ''but do 
contain a potency of life as active as 
that soul whose progeny they are." 

And so, in touching what books are 
good and must be read, these shadows 
must help me to my light. Common 
fame about a book can do something to 
guide me in my reading ; very little, 
though, for the Gospels must have been 
denounced for some centuries, in the 
literary world, as the most thoroughly 
infidel and dangerous books afloat Crit- 
icism can do something, but not much, 
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while most of the journals can be bought 
up at tariff prices to print any sort of 
notice. It is also a fine, subtle certainty, 
that a dear friend trusts to, that if there 
be a good new book the report of it is 
sure to get round to him before the year 
is outy so that he is never uneasy for 
fear he may miss one. These things all 
help us, but the proof of the book is 
still in the reading. 

1£ the book be of religion, and brings 
God nearer to my heart and life ; if it 


The Fallkk. — ^When I see and hear 
of the sisters around me who have 
sinned and suffered — fallen through 
their love — I wonder if God allots to 
them the same punishment He inflicts 
upon their destroyers? Does He close 
the gates of heaven upon them, saying, 
thou hast stained the mantle of thy 
purity, and art not fit to enter here? 
or, will He not say, come, thou wronged 
and sorrow-stricken one, enter into 
peace? He knows of hours of suffer- 
ing, of prayer and repentance, and will 
not pass them by. 

I do not include women who sin for 
the sake of doing wrong, or those whose 
love of dress, and whose inability to 
procure it in an honest way, leads them 
on to crime, for they seldom repent; 
but to those who give the last proof 
demanded of an idolizing and unselfish 
love; who brave the world's scorn to 
please him who is "all in all" to them, 
I refer. Do not blame them that they 
listened and fell. Ah, little do you 
know of the agony, the torture, the 
self-abasement, the natural desire to do 
right ; and, if their love triumphed, do 
not censure that their strength forsook 
them. A woman is strong to endure, 
and battle with the world and fate ; but 
when eyes she loves look fondly into 
hers, and when a voice, whose every 
tone is melody to her, breathes words 
of tenderness into her ear, ah, then she 
is a very child. Conscious only of 
obeying his will, she plunged into the 


be of humanity, and brings me nearer 
to the heart and life of man; if it be of 
philosophy, and makes this universe 
glow to me with a new grace; or of 
metaphysics, and brings me more truly 
to myself; if it be poem or story, ad- 
venture or history, or biography, and I 
feel that it makes me more of a man, 
more dutiful and sincere and trusty — 
then, no matter who wrote it, and what 
men say about it, the judgment is set 
in my own souL 


gulf of infamy. Gall it what you will 
.■-madness, idolatry, idiocy — you can- 
not make it more than truth. Heap 
upon her every form of scorn and con- 
tumely; hurl at her every epithet of 
shame and ignominy, you cannot make 
her feel her own degradation more 
keenly. She knows a shadow has 
fallen upon her — a shadow broad and 
long — blacker than the coffin's pall. 

On her must fall all the blame ; she 
must suffer for hoik. With head bowed 
down to the very dust, she goes through 
the world, 

** A fixed figure fiv the booih of time 
To point hie slow anmoTing finger at." 

How long must this state of things 
continue? The answer rings out with 
startling emphasis: So long as women 
refuse to bestow upon their " fallen sis- 
ters " one feeling of sympathy, sorrow 
or compasion. 

If each one of the women who, 
through their " Reoolution^* and their 
" Sorosis" prate of the wrongs of 
women, their " restraints," etc., were to 
go into the streets of our cities, and re- 
deem from vice and misery just one poor 
fallen creature, they would do more 
toward mitigating the wrongs of women, 
and to elevate themselves, perform more 
real charity and earn more solid enjoy- 
ment, than they could ever obtain by 
voting, officiating as officers, or by an- 
sexing themselves in any way, and 
usurping the the world-old prerogatives 
of man. A WoMAir. 
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A REPUBLICAN government is 
founded on the consent of the gOY- 
emed. Acquiescence in existing rule, a 
passive submission to the powers that be, 
obtains in monarchical governments; 
but the free consent of the people gov- 
erned, the running together of their wills 
in making the laws, organic and statute, 
and in choosing ofiBcers to administer 
them, characterizes a republican govern- 
ment A truly republican government 
is one in which all the people have an 
equal voice in the choice of legislators 
to frame laws, and of judicial and ex- 
ecutive officers to enforce them. Our 
own Government approximates this 
standard more nearly than any other, 
and is becoming more perfectly re- 
publicanized by the more general and 
equal distribution of power among the 
people. The general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, by schools, the press, and the mar- 
velous facilities for intercourse and the 
transmission of news, by steam and 
lightning, have made it impossible for 
individuals to attain such colossal repu- 
tations and wield such autocratic power, 
as in the earlier days of the republic. 
As intelligence increases and the masses 
are lifted np to a higher mental and 
moral stature, the proportions of our 
great men seem less huge and over- 
shadowing. Not that they are not 
equal to those of former times} but 
they seem relatively smaller, because 
the disproportion between the masses 
and their leaders is yearly lessening. 
And this assimilation is due, not to the 
diminished stature of our great men, 
but to the growth of the common 
people. And it is well for the cause of 
republican government that it is so. 


Webster, Clay and Calhoun waned in 
reputation and influence, in the zenith of 
their intellectual power, because the 
people, waked to self-consciousness, had 
grown in knowledge and self-respect. 
They were the oracles of their times, 
but they made no lasting impression 
upon the age, and left no enduring mon- 
uments behind them. They had great 
ambitions, but no high moral pur- 
pose. Webster, ''the God-like," turned 
his back on freedom in the Senate 
Chamber, on the ides of March, and, 
crowning an honorable public life with 
infamy, for the promise of the Chief 
Magistracy, fell, to rise no more. Clay, 
the silver-tongued, chased the Presi- 
dency for a life time, and failed. Cal- 
houn, balked of presidential honors, 
strove, for a quarter of a century, to 
constitutionalize slavery and build up 
a slave empire ; but his labors brought 
down the whole slave fabric in ruins 
upon his own scarcely turfed grave, and 
led to national emancipation by organic 
law. Neidier Jefferson nor Jackson, in- 
carnations of the one-man power in our 
Government, could be repeated in the 
present age. Frank Blair's assumed 
fear, that General Grant will make 
himself dictator and grasp at imperial 
power, is the wildest fiintasy. Were he 
to attempt such a liberticide, the Re- 
publicans would be as prompt as their 
opponents to put down both the usurp- 
ation and the usurper. General Grant is 
strong, simply because he has done the 
country essential service, and, by his 
simplicity, modesty, integrity and di- 
rectness of purpose and action, meets 
the public wish. The moment he ceases 
to represent the popular wiD, and sets 
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up his own authority above the consti- 
tntion and laws, he will become as weak 
as water, and fail as miserably as his 
immediate predecessor. 

The people have been in advance of 
their rulers in every movement to 
bring the Government into more per- 
fect harmony with Republican princi- 
ples. This was strikingly manifest 
during our late war for national iqteg- 
rity. They bore the Government upon 
their shoulders, pressing it forward to 
more decisive and vigorous action, from 
the storming of Fort Sumter to Lee's sur- 
render. Slavery, which had been an 
anomalous and disturbing force in the 
Government from its organization, had 
mustered its armed champions to divide 
the Union and establish a new govern- 
ment, whose corner-stone was the right- 
fulness of human bondage. The Fed- 
eral Government undertook to put down 
a rebellion for the supremacy of sla- 
very, by upholding slavery itself and 
the Secretary of State publicly pro- 
claimed this purpose, by assuring the 
crowned heads of Europe, that, what- 
ever might be the issue of the war, it 
would not change the status of a single 
human being. And the people waited 
on their rulers, by petition, remons- 
trance and suffering for almost three 
long, weary years, till, as in the plagues 
of Egypt, under the judgments of God 
for oppression, there was scarcely a 
household in which there was not one 
dead, before the President issued the 
proclamation of freedom which arrayed 
four millions of slaves, the public senti- 
ment of the civilized world and the 
moral forces of the universe on the side 
of the Federal Government, made the 
triumph of the Union cause absolutely 
certain, and the success of the Southern 
Confederacy morally impossible. For 
slavery was the vitalizing element of 
the rebellion, and, when it perished, the 
days of the rebellion were numbered. 

After emancipation by constitutional 
amendment, the political status of the 


freedmen became a practical question 
for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment Should they be admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship, 
political as well as civil, or should they 
constitute a separate and special class, 
without political rights, nominally free, 
but politically serfs, an inferior and de- 
pendent race, at the mercy of the supe- 
rior and governing class? The chief 
obstacle to their enfranchisement was 
the prejudice of race, born of slavery. 
And this was strong. North and South, 
just in proportion to the pro-slavery 
spirit of the people. The whole genius 
and spirit of the constitution demanded 
universal sufirage, and the logic of ne- 
cessity was stronger than the spirit of 
caste. And so, after three more years 
of delay, and die utter failure of every 
other plan of reconstruction. Congress 
authorized the rehabilitation of the se- 
ceded States, on the basis of suffrage 
for all the male citizens of those States 
who had not forfeited their rights by 
the crimes of perjury and treason. 
And to-day, suffi-age is guaranteed, by 
constitutional provisions, to all male 
citizens over twenty-one years of age, un- 
tainted with crime, in all the recon- 
structed States. In the New England 
States, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnne- 
sota, no discriminations are made at the 
polls on account of color or race. In 
New York, colored men worth $250 are 
entitled to vote. In all the remaining 
States, which were members of the 
Union previous to the war, colored men 
are denied the right of suffrage. In 
some of these States the initiatory 
measures are about being taken to en- 
franchise colored men by constitutional 
amendments, and all invidious distinc- 
tions at the ballot box, on account of 
color, will be abolished as soon as it can 
be accomplished by constitutional forms. 
This would, doubtless, be effected by 
State action in all the States, except 
Delaware, Maryland and Kentucky, with- 
in a decade. 
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But public opinion and the public in- 
terests cannot brook this delay. And 
now, that all decent excuses for denying 
political rights to the colored race have 
been taken away by the abolition of 
slavery, they demand that the anomaly 
of political serfdom, in a republican 
government, shall be abolished in the 
speediest constitutional manner. And 
in obedience to public sentiment, Gov. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, has pro- 
posed, in the House of Representatives, 
an amendment to the United States 
Constitution, prohibiting any State from 
denying or abridging the right of any 
citizen to vote, except for crime, and 
giving Congress authority to enforce 
this provision. He has also introduced 
a bill for a law, giving all citizens, irre- 
spective of color, the right io vote for 
President and Vice President, Members 
of Congress, and of the State Legisla- 
ture. The amendment should |7o«t^oe^ 
(affirm the right of every citizen to the 
ballot, as well as prohibit the States from 
denying this right. If adopted and 
sent to the State Legislatures speedily, 
impartial manhood suffirage would be- 
come the law of the land, in the first 
year of Grant's administration. 

I have offered no proo^ except the 
character of our Government, of the 
right of the colored man to suffrage. 
There needs none. He is a man, and 
that is all there is to be said about 
it When slavery perished, all the frame 
work of slave legislation and the judi- 
cial decisions built upon it, and all the 
liabilities and disabilities of slavery 
were swept out of existence, by the dis- 
solving breath of freedom, and the 
emancipated slave stood up a man — a 
free man — with a just claim to all the 
rights of a freeman. To deny this is to 
deny that ours is a republican govern- 
ment, whose charter of power is the 
consent of the governed, whose vital 
principle is the equality of all men be- 
fore the law, and whose whole genius 
and spirit are opposed to all aristocra- 


cies and class distinctions. The United 
States Constitution knows nothing of 
caste, or color, or race. Purified from 
all taint of slavery, it spreads its pro- 
tecting segis equally over black and 
white, high and low, rich and poor. The 
weakest and humblest may invoke its 
guardian care and avenging rod, and the 
mightiest must yield to its behests. 

The colored man has all the attributes 
of a man — hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, 
loves, hates, passions, temptations, ca- 
pacity for pleasure and pain, inward 
conflicts, aspirations for a better life, 
boundless possibilities, everything which 
belongs to humanity — and by virtue of 
his manhood, of his responsibility to 
law and of his obligation to sustain the 
Government by his treasure and blood, 
he has the same moral right to a voice 
in the administration of the Government 
as the whitest citizen, or the dignitaries 
who make and execute the laws at our 
state and national capitals. 

There is no protection for a man Uke 
the ballot. It invests him with sover- 
eignity, and makes him the peer, in 
governing power, with his fellow men, of 
whatever race, or parentage, or condi- 
tion in life. It not only inspires him 
with self-respect, but it compels law- 
makers, judges and presidents to respect 
him, for they know that he holds their 
political destiny in his hands. His vote 
makes and unmakes them. No class 
of men, with the ballot in their hands, 
need fear the enactment of invidious 
laws, for they have power to change 
laws and law-makers at their will. And 
no class, deprived of the ballot, ever 
enjoyed the protection of just and equal 
laws. To disfranchise a man is to de- 
grade him, to diminish his self-respect, 
and place him at the mercy of unprin- 
cipled and rapacious legislators. And 
every man needs the ballot for his own 
protection. His rights are not safe 
without it. Nor is the govemmept safe 
with a large class of disfranchised citi- 
zens under its rule. And the discords 
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and anarchy prevailing at the South, 
to-day, owing to the unwillingness of 
the hitherto dominant class to accord 
to the colored race equal political rights, 
is a striking illustration of this truth. 

The ballot box is the safety valve and 
regulator of republican government. 
It is the natural outlet of all discontent 
with bad laws, the forum where all public 
questions are discussed and settled, the 
many-voiced tribunal where final judg- 
ment is pronounced upon public mea- 
sures and public men. It is an impar- 
tial tribunal, where every elector has an 
equal voice, and from its decision there 
is no appeal. There is no excuse for 
riots, mobs, seditions, insurrections and 
rebellions, where all men have the ballot. 
Whatever reforms or changes are needed, 
however radical and sweeping, can be 
effected peaceably and bloodlessly at 
the polls. The ballot substitutes the 
law of reason for the law of force. It 
is stronger than armies and wiser than 
senates, for it embodies the strength 
and wisdom of a whole people. It is 
safer than the laws of Congress, or the 
decrees of courts, for it revises them by 
the light of experience in the spirit of 
patriotism. Congressmen may be venal 
and judges accept gifts, but a whole na- 
tion cannot be bribed to its own undo- 
ing, till it is corrupted beyond reforma- 
tion or redemption. The ballot is revo- 
lution constitutionalized, and, like the 
changes in nature, working in harmony 
with established laws, is noiseless, peace- 
ful and salutary. 

There have been various propositions 
to restrict suffirage to men possessing a 
certain amount of property, or ability 
to read and write. 

To disfranchise the poor is either to 
treat poverty as a crime, or to punish 
men for their misfortunes, and to with- 
hold the protection of the ballot from 
the class that most need it For the 
rich tan protect themselves. It is to 
make one's political rights depend on 
the vicissitudes of fortune. It is to di- 


vide the people into rich and poor, the 
governed and the governing classes, and 
to create an aristocracy in fiict, if not 
in name. It is to ordain the govern- 
ment of the whole by a part, and make 
a part equal to the whole. No such 
policy as this can prevail without 
changing the character of our Govern- 
ment. To apply the property test to 
colored citizens, and not to whites, 
would be a still further departure from 
republican principles, by making colory 
and not manhood, a qualification for 
full citizenship. 

To permit none to vote who are una- 
ble to read and write, would sadly di- 
minish the present number of voters, 
and the advocates of this plan do not 
propose to disfranchise any who are 
now electors. But it would be mani- 
festly unjust to continue the right of the 
present illiterate voters to the ballot, and 
exclude a similar class from the polls, 
hereafter, on attaining their majority, 
on the ground of their ignorance. The 
safety of the Republic is the supreme 
law, and if an ignorant voter endangers 
the Republic, why not strike at the heart 
of the danger at once, and exclude all 
ignorant men from the polls? But 
would this remove the danger? Would 
it not be still more dangerous to have a 
large class of citizens excluded from all 
political rights and treated as aliens and 
enemies ? Could we afford thus to vio- 
late the fundamental principles of re* 
publican government, that it is founded 
on the consent of the governed, and 
that those who pay taxes and bear arms 
to support the Government should have 
a voice in its administration ? Is it not 
better to try the educating and elevat- 
ing power of the ballot, in connection 
with free schools, a free press and a free 
gospel, to make them good citizens and 
bind them in perpetual allegiance to 
the Government, than to place them, by 
disfranchisement, in the condition of 
serfs, and tempt them, if not force them, 
by distrust and degradation, into a po- 
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sition of disloyalty and hostility ? They 
are to remaiii with as, and form an in- 
tegral part of the Republic. Shall we 
make them friends or enemies ? 

Knowledge is a good thing in itself, 
but it is not the only, nor the highest, 
qnalification for good citizenship. It 
is not a snbstitate for honesty, loyalty 
and patriotism. It may be perverted 
to the basest and most treasonable ends. 
It was the educated classes of the South 
that inaugurated and maintained, on so 
many bloody battle-fields, the wickedest 
and most inexcusable rebellion known 
in history. It was the Yallandighams, 
and Clay Deans, Chauncey Burrs and 
Seymours of the North, who gave the 
Southern conspirators aid and com- 
fort. And it was the illiterate colored 
men of the South, bond and free, and 
their kindred of the North, who were 
loyal throughout to the Goyernment and 
the Union. Surely dark-skinned loyal- 
ists are better citizens, and more deserv- 
ing of trust, than white-livered traitors. 
And it would be a great national wrong, 
as well as a dangerous experiment, to 
reinvest unrepentant rebels, fiUed with 
hatred to the Government and loyal 
people of the country, with the rights 
of citizenship, and not secure to the 
loyal race of colored citizens, many of 
whom periled their lives for the Gov- 
ernment, the sacred right and invincible 
shield of the ballot. 

The ballot, if I have truly stated the 
principles of republican government, be- 
longs to every citizen of mature age, 
guiltless of crime, cu a right. It is not 
something which the Government may 
bestow or withhold at pleasure. It be- 
longs to the category of inalienable rights 
defined in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, as "the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness," and is the only 
sure guaranty of those rights. The 
rights of aU are endangered while the 
rights of one are insecure. If the Gov- 
ernment may disfranchise one for his 
poverty, another for his want of learn- 


ing, and another for the color of his skin, 
it may invent excuses for disfranchising 
the great body of voters, and confine 
suffrage to the office-holders and their 
immediate retainers. If it canot pro- 
tect the equal rights of aUj it can guar- 
anty the rights of none. It is not die 
business of die Government to corner 
rights upon the people, but simply to 
declare their rights and protect them. 
Shall the thing formed dictate to the 
power that formed it ? Republican gov- 
ernment is of the people, by the people, 
and for die people — the whole people — 
and any other theory perverts it to an 
aristocracy and leads to despotism. 

It is no answer to say that this has 
not been the practice of the Government 
— that a large class have been treated 
as political outlaws, who, in the lan- 
guage of the late Chief Justice Taney, had 
'' no rights which white men were bound 
to respect." It was because slavery had 
polluted the temple of freedom, seized 
the reins of government, and poisoned 
the fountains of justice. In the first 
years of the Republic, colored men voted 
in North Carolina, New Jersey, and one 
or two other slave States. But, under 
the rule of the Slave Power, the Govern- 
ment was rapidly drifting into an odious 
oligarchy, in which all offices and emol- 
uments were held by the tenure of fealty 
to slavery. The slaveholders held every 
federal officer, from President to tide- 
waiter and light-house keeper, like the 
lords of feudal times, in complete vas- 
salage to their own interests. They 
enacted cruel and inhuman laws to re- 
tain their slaves in bondage, and com- 
pelled Northern freemen, under pain of 
fine and imprisonment, to become their 
slave-catchers. In all this goodly land 
of ours there was practically not one 
foot of territory consecrated to freedom — 
not one rood of free soil over which the 
slave-catcher might not pursue his vic- 
tim, as the hunter pursues the ravening 
wolf, to captivity or death. And the 
fugitive-slave act — that legalized mob 
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law of the Slave Power — was vitalia&ed 
by the breath of juries and enforced by 
the decrees of courts, till in all our 
broad land, from the Lakes to the Golf 
and from Ocean to Ocean, not an inch 
of ground could be found which was 
not mortgaged to slavery— ^ not a spot 
large enough for the sole of a man's 
foot 'could the eye of Omniscience dis- 
cover, over which the sBgis of the law 
was spread to protect the rights and 
liberties of the people. Not only was 
there no temple of Freedom and no city 
of Refuge for the slave, but there was no 
immunity for the persons and liberties 
of the free. We might any of us be 
enslaved on the oath of a slave claim- 
ant, or be fined and imprisoned for per- 
forming an act of charity, in obedience 
to the dictates of humanity and the law 
of the living God. 

The spirit of freedom met the spirit 
of slavery right here in deadly encoun- 
ter for the permanent possession of the 
Government. It was revolution meeting 
revolution — the moral power of the bal- 
lot against the logic of the pistol and the 
bowie-knife — ^the spirit of liberty against 
the law of brute force, and the issue of 
the contest was whether this country 
should be ''all fr«e or all slave." The 
people rescued the Government from 
the clutches of the slaveholders, tram- 
pled their armed legions in the dust, 
blotted out slavery and the slave code 
from our statutes, and proclaimed ''lib- 
erty throughout all the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof." They established 
the supremacy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence as the frindamental law of 
the land, as part and parcel of the United 


States Constitution — as it always had 
been — vnderljing and permeating the 
whole, and proceeded to conform their 
legislation to its principles and spirit. 
And now it only remains for Congress 
and the people to go one step frirther, 
and, by a Constitutional amendment, 
ordain impartial manhood suffirage by 
organic law. 

Is it objected that most of the argu- 
ments I have adduced in favor of uni- 
versal suffhige for men apply with equal 
force to the enfrtmchisement of women ? 
That is no fault of mine, but of the facts 
and arguments which cluster thickly on 
every side, and are patent to all who 
have eyes to see them. I know of no 
objections or obstacles to such enfran- 
chisement,save the indifference of women 
and the opposition of men to the meas- 
ure, and these, formidable as they now 
seem to many, will be overcome in due 
time. I cannot consent to postpone 
manhood suffrage, for which the people 
are now ripe, for the consummation of 
a measure for which they are not pre- 
pared, and for which the great majority 
of women themselves neither ask nor 
wish. I regret that it is so, for I know of 
no valid objection to suffrage for women, 
and we need their restraining and hal- 
lowing influence at the polls. But time, 
patience and well-directed efforts will 
secure to them this right. It is the 
next great reform, the success of which 
will make our Government a more per- 
fect reflection of the popular will, and 
bless humanity, by purifying the foun- 
tains of our legislation and jurispru- 
dence. 
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**W6 bloom ftinid th« ■dowb." 


THEBE is DO conntry, perhaps, in 
the civilized world of equal im- 
portance, which is so little known out- 
side of its own boundaries, as Nova 
Scotia. Ask the first American you 
meet where it is, and he will tell you 
'Mn Canada;" an Englighman would 
say, unless he had been there, ** in Aus- 
tralia," and at the hub of knowledge, 
some learned Professor, with his brain 
stored with Greek roots, would gravely 
assure you that it was in New Bruns- 
wick, and you will actually have As much 
trouble in locating it properly as in find- 
ing Captain Eidd's buried treasure. 

Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, is one 
of the Provinces of British North Amer-- 
ica, and is situated on the eastern side 
of the North American Continent, and 
connected with the main land by an 
isthmus six miles in breadth. It is sepa- 
rated from the neighboring province of 
New Brunswick by the Bay of Pundy, 
an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, cele- 
brated for its remarkable tides. Those 
living always within the tame, monot- 
onous view of the placid lakes which 
bound our western vision, can form no 
idea of the grandeur, the magnificence, 
of that wondrous tidal force, which 
rears its mighty crested head sixty feet 
above the level of the sea, racing past 
the rocky shores like some fearful de- 
stroying power; with the thundering 
roar that, like a giant bass, underlies 
the great volume of water, moving along 
like a ponderous living wall. 

Acadia, the place was first named, by 
the French. It was of this place Long- 
fellow wrote, in Evangeline, " This is the 
forest primeval." It was ceded to the 


English in 1813, and ever since has 
been under British dominion. 

Halifax is the capital; an old-fash- 
ioned place, with its houses of a sub- 
dued mouse color, with none of that 
American dash and magnificence which 
characterize the United States, but 
with a great deal of solid comfort 
lying perdu under its strata of old 
fogyism. A quaint gabled, picturesque 
old town, flanked by the finest harbor 
in the world, where the Union Jack 
proudly rides at anchor ; nay, where the 
flag of every nation on the earth is un- 
furled to the breeze — a town insignifi- 
cant enough to look at, but rich in 
historic association, peopled with repre- 
sentatives of all parts of the world, and 
defended by a Citadel bristling with sol- 
diers, as if the whole place were a lump 
of gold in an antique setting, to be 
guarded at the point of the bayonet. Cit- 
adel Hill and the Navy Yard, Province 
Building and Dalhousie College, are 
points of interest to all strangers. 

The presence of the military keeps 
the place always gay. It is somewhat 
demoralizing, too, for their manners are 
better than their morals; but the gay 
plumes and red coats of the soldiers are 
very attractive on the foggy streets. 

A week's travel from Chicago, forty- 
eight hours distant from Boston, the 
Province of Nova Scotia offers many 
inducements to the tourist; a salubrious 
climate — bracing sea air — a good fish 
diet — cool days in summer and glorious 
sleighing carnivals in winter — girls 
with a bloom on their cheeks that cannot 
be rubbed off — hardly by time, and the 
right hand of hospitality everywhere; 
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less magnificence^ bnt more home com- 
fort, than can be found anywhere else, 
and a rare, rich character, developed by 
a blending of English and Scotch na- 
tionality, in the person of a ripe Nova 
Scotian. 

The government is an off-shoot of the 
British home power. It is administered 
by a chief executive officer appointed 
by the Queen. There is an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council, and 
a House of Assembly, consisting of 
members elected every four years by the 
counties and townships. Its acts are 
decisive upon the authority of Great 
Britain. The judicial court represents 
that of the mother country. Law is 
administered in the most solemn and 
pompous manner, consequently there 
are fewer of the petty cases which fill 
American courts. The population of 
the Province is 350,000. It is now 
united with Canada, New Brunswick 
and Cape Breton, as a dominion, the 
seat of government being at Ottawa. 

The climate of Nova Scotia is partic- 
ularly salubrious. It is never very 
warm. There is a bracing freshness 
about the air even in the middle of July, 
that makes a blanket comfortable at 
night, and mingled with this is the fra- 
grant piquancy of the salt water breeze, 
which roves at will over the country. 
Then, there are the gveat forests of pine 
and hemlock, freighting the air with 
their elixir of life. The forests of Nova 
Scotia are dark and dense; pines tall 
and spreading with the weight of years, 
spruces and birch trees, and an under- 
growth singularly free from venomous 
reptiles or hurtful animals. The moose 
roams there at will through some sea- 
sons of the year; but hunting is a 
tempting sport, and moose steak a de- 
cided luxury, so parties are always out, 
in the winter, in pursuit of the noble 
game. The English officers are very 
fond of the sport, and hire Indians or 
Negroes as guides to show them where 
the best can be found. They go through 


a great deal of imaginary hardship to 
capture their game, but it is in reality 
quite tame sport. The hunters make 
the most of it, however, and occasionally 
succeed in shooting each other or them- 
selves. I remember once a party went 
out to hunt a moose, which had eluded 
capture for innumerable seasons. Jt 
was bullet proof, and one of the hunt- 
ers, taking the advice of his guide, 
sought the counsel of an old Indian 
sibyl, who, for a consideration, gave him 
a crooked sixpence with which to try his 
luck. He loaded his rifle with it, fired 
and killed the old stag, who had about 
a pound of lead imbedded in his skin, 
without even appearing to be the worse 
of it. 

The Indians have a birch bark call, 
to represent the voice of the female 
moose. It is singularly sweet and shrill 
and easily lures the male within the 
hunter's range. 

Catching smelts in early spring by 
torchlight, is another favorite sport. 
The rivers at such times look grandly 
beautiful — the tide flowing swifUy — 
the dusky guides holding alofl the flar- 
ing torches — the rest leaning over the 
side of the boat, intent upon the long 
handle of the scoop net they hold, and 
which they soon bring up filled with the 
tiny shining fish, glistening like silver, 
while on the outer edge of the group lie 
motionless canoes, packed with young- 
sters, boys and girls, listening and watch- 
ing the fun. 

The Stewiacke river, a branch of the 
Shubenacadie, is one of the most beau- 
tiful rivers in the Province. The tide 
flows ftx)m the Bay of Fundy into the 
Shubenacadie, thence into the Stewiacke, 
where it has become subdued, and does 
not come in higher than ten feet It 
is a very interesting sight to watch. 
There lies the river between its high 
green banks, fringed with willow; the 
water as tranquil and blue as the clear 
sky overhead, and the small canoes of 
wood or bark, and larger boats, safely 
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moored to the stakes driyen in on the 
shore. There is a distant rushing 
sonnd — a faint mirage passes over the 
water like the essence of a sigh ; then 
a long rippling roll — the boats dance up 
and down, and swing out to the length 
of their ropes, a loud crash of falling 
waters, and like a flash the sea horse has 
raced'past ; the banks have disappeared, 
the water is red and muddy, and flow- 
ing swiftly in circles and eddies, and 
running up stream, and the boats ride 
higliy but so securely, that the Indian 
papoose strapped to a board, and tucked 
under the seat of one of the canoes, to 
await its mother's return, does not 
awaken. 

Wben the water rises to its highest, 
it is still, for a brief time, before the tide 
turns. It is then so easy to cross a 
river that often a child's hand will pad- 
dle the light canoe over. There is no 
regularity to the rivers j they run 
straight through a village, and then, 
turning abruptly, thread their way 
through soft, emerald meadows, where 
the bending willows touch hands across. 
No flowers grow on the banks, or at 
least very few, for the soft, rank marsh 
mud is obnoxious to their bloom, but 
rare shrubs, filled with the nests of sand 
peeps and swallows, bend and sway 
above the tide ; holes similar to gopher 
holes in this country, are seen all along 
the banks, made in the solid mud. 
These are filled with swallows. The 
sand peep will attract your attention by 
a loud, piping noise, and will run with 
every appearance of a broken leg or 
wing, limping distressfully. When you 
have sympathetically followed it for half 
a mile or so, it will suddenly fly away, 
and leave you at a safe distance from 
its nest. 

At the time of the tide, the net, 
which is strung across the banks, re- 
ceives the salmon as they go down to 
the mouth of the river. The water is 
sometimes almost alive with them, at 
certain places. I remember once, when 


crossing in a small canoe, a huge fellow 
made a leap into the air and came 
down into our boat, when we imme- 
diately secured him. At low water 
they are speared j but it is regarded 
by fishermen as an illegitimate sport, 
something like snaring deer. 

The smelt is the first fish which 
comes after the ice; then the gaspea- 
reaux, a fish the size of a herring, and 
with a fine, white flesh, and one bone ; 
then the salmon, which comes with the 
June fire-flies and the wild strawber- 
ries ; and after them, an infinite variety 
of cod, haddock, mackerel, shad, etc. 

Traveling through the country roads, 
we perceive a dense smoke rising to 
the tops of the pine trees, and, upon 
examination, find a family of squatter 
Indians, dwelling in a birch bark tent 
or camp, as they call it there. No 
romance can make heroes out of them. 
They are dirty, lazy and thievish, and 
prefer to live as they do. The Mic- 
Macs are quite numerous, and have a 
settlement of their own somewhere 
among the Bawdon Hills, in another 
part of the Province, where they actu- 
ally live in frame houses. Their gover- 
nor or chief, Goreham Paul, was much 
respected, and combines many of the 
best qualities of a white man with the 
savage instincts of his race. They had 
a white woman named Mary Paul, 
whom they had raised and adopted; 
who would never marry among the 
Indians, nor live among the whites. 
She retained the prejudices of her own 
people among the surrounding influ- 
ence of her adopted friends. 

Nova Scotia is famous for her coal 
mines — large and valuable, but indif- 
ferently worked; for her iron and lime- 
stone, and her valuable and extensive 
fisheries, of which the exports are 
enormous, and for her great marine 
advantages. She is proud, too, and 
justly so, of the eminent men, of en- 
terprising character, whom she has 
given to the world. Samuel Gunard, 
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once a poor boy, then a studious youth, 
anon the developed man who gave to 
the Ocean its first complete line of 
steamships, and who has retired now as 
Sir Samuel Cunard. General Beck- 
with, the great and good soldier, who, 
maimed and wounded in the battle 
of Waterloo, turned his attention to 
Christianity, and, among the lowly 
people of the Swiss valley, expiated in 
deeds of love and kindness the unbe- 
lief of his early years, and became a 
missionary of the Cross in his old age, 
receiving from the King of Sardinia 
the Legion of Honor for his noble ac- 
tivity in Christian service. Edward 
M. Archibald, at one time British con- 
sul to New York; Judge Marshall, the 
zealous advocate of the temperance 
cause; Sir James Cochrane, chief jus- 
tice of Gibraltar; Capt. Parker, the 
brave, daring young soldier; Judge 
Haliburton, known the world over as 
the humorous author of " Sam Slick ; " 
Joseph Howe, the great political leader 
of the Liberal party, and hundreds of 
others. I must not forget Donald Mc- 
Kay, who, if of Scotch people, belongs, 
by birth and education, to Nova Scotia; 
since he whittled his first ship out of a 
pine shingle with his jack-knife. The 
great shipbuilder acquired his fame 
there. The great Republic was one of 
his triumphs ; but he oan build as com- 
plete a small ship as any man in the 
world. A great many brilliant naval 
and military heroes have emanated 
from Nova Sootia, of whom she is ten- 
derly proud. In the wilds of Africa, 
the sultry depths of India, on the Cri- 
mean batUe fields, in far distant coun- 
tries, among heathen barbarians, as 
are numbered in living ranks and in 
soldiers, missionaries, teachers, her sons' 
silent graves. 

There are six thousand Nova Sco- 
dans in Boston; we may safely aver 
that there is twice the number in New 
York. In Chicago there may be five 
hundred. They are clannish ; but they 


do not bind themselves Into societies, 
or seek each other, and, being ex- 
tremely reticent of their nativity, and 
betraying it by no peculiarity of speech, 
as foreigners do, they pass for citizens 
bred and brought up under the Ameri- 
can flag. Tet a true Nova Scotian is 
more English in his tastes and habits 
than your native bom Briton. He 
sees the idols and institutions of his 
mother country through the romantic 
haze of distance ; he accepts every na- 
tional prejudice and peculiarity as his 
especial birthright, and becomes an 
autocrat upon the outskirts of a mon- 
archical government. And he never 
gets over it. He may be the citizen of 
a republican government, fight for it, 
die for it; but threaten the flag he was 
bom under, or dare to uncrown, in 
speculative ideas, the monarch he once 
gave allegiance to, and the British lion 
glares at you through his threatening 
eyes, and he does another loyal deed 
for the country he adopts, to convince 
you it was only the mark of his birth 
which yon caught a glimpse of. 

I will close this article with a brief 
summary. Halifax, Truro, Pictou, An- 
tagonishe, Windsor — these are noted 
places. There are the beautiful valleys 
of Cornwallis and Horton, the Acadia of 
which poets love to sing. Here it was 
Evangeline dwelt. Here the innocent 
French people, with their simple ways, 
" Dwelt in the love of God and of man ; 
Alike were they free frt)m fear that 
reigns with the tyrant and Envy — 
the vice of republics." The old French 
dykes still exist, and it is not so very 
long since a farmer, plowing a field that 
had never been frirrowed, fell stumbling 
through earth and stones into a rotten 
hogshead, empty to be sure, but which, 
upon being moved, disclosed rusted 
gold and silver coin, which had fallen 
through the chinks prior to the removal 
of treasure buried and resurrected by 
unknown hands. 

A hundred and a half miles in an- 
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other direction and we come to Tmro, a 
pretty, pleasant village. There is the 
white academy, where the boys and 
girls of thirty years ago graduated in 
"reading 'riting and Arithmetic." The 
old Usher, with his stereotyped, " This 
way first class in geo-gra-phy" has 
been promoted since then into the Up- 
per Grade, and a tall, raw-boned stu- 
dent, with a Scotch accent and a world 
of knowledge in his nutshell of a head, 
has taken his place. The boys that 
fished in the brook, with crooked pins, 
are working out the hard problems of 
a life, in other lands it may be ; and the 


girls that curled their hair in*paper and 
donned their fireshest pinafores, to 
please them, are careworn matrons. 
But the rivers are as fair, the skies as 
blue, the wind goes sighing through the 
pine woods for its lost love, the Bell 
Bird tolls the hours, and th^tiny, beau- 
tiful mayflower — Nova Scotia's em- 
blem — peeps from the snow, fresh and 
white and fragrant, with as tender a 
bloom as when thet blew the down off 
the dandelion to tell the time of day, 
or picked wild strawberries among the 
fern hills. 


EVOLUTION OR CREATION, WHICH? 


BY THOMAS OLARKE. 


IT may prove interesting, as well as 
instructive, to inquire into a subject 
which is exciting the attention of the 
thinking portion of mankind, at this 
moment, and to attempt something to- 
wards the solution of a problem involv- 
ing the best interests of the human race. 

This is the problem of physical exist- 
ence, in the first place, involving the 
Boarces of all moral, social and political 
obligations, the solution of which is so 
essential to the happiness and repose of 
all well-organized minds. 

We shall be more frdly convinced of 
this fact, when we reflect that the whole 
fabric of human responsibilities, oh 
which our duties as men and citizens 
are predicated, must be violently shaken, 
perhaps eventually overturned, by re- 
taining the single postulate insisted 
upon by Comte and his school, founded 
on the dogma — for it is nothing more — 
that man, as well as the lower animals 
and plants, is a development from the 
^fionadj and nothing more. 

In order, then, to eliminate this pos- 
tulate from among the factors which 


constitute the sum of the problem before 
us, we must show satisfactorily that it 
does not belong there of right, and has, 
therefore, nothing to do with the genesis 
of that condition of things which we 
are now endeavoring to discuss. 

But, in truth, the anus probandi ought 
not to be imposed on us, but ought to 
rest on those who have introduced the 
above postulate without warrant, or even 
the appearance of truth or consistency. 
There is nothing in all nature, living, 
dead or fossilized, which can, by any 
torturing or possibility, supply the 
slightest grounds for such an assump- 
tion, or justify its use in any manner 
whatever. 

For a long time, the nebular theory of 
the solar system was insisted on, till the 
great telescope of Herschel, and the 
still larger one of Bosse, resolved the 
nebulsB into individual stars, and then 
Herbert Spencer comes out and says 
this is no proof that a nebulous condi- 
tion of the solar system never existed, for 
there has been time enough for all the 
nebulous matter to have taken the form 
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and snbstMice of stars, so that no traces 
of the ancient chaos coald be supposed 
to remain to this late daj; but that the 
nebuloas and vapory condition and ap- 
pearance of certain of the comets in- 
cessantly wheeling through our own 
galaxy, proves the truth of the theory 
beyond all doubt; and he asserts that 
these comets will, in process of time, 
be developed into perfect planets, mov- 
ing through slightly elliptical orbits, 
like our own earth and its sisters of 
our solar system. 

But this is begging the question, for 
how can we tell whether or no the exist- 
ing comets will ever be developed into 
perfect planets, since we have no means 
of ascertaining the fiict, and astronomers 
are entirely ignorant of the uses or func- 
tions of the comets, or what end they 
may subserve in the economy of nature. 

But, suppose we concede the truth of 
the nebular theory, what then ? Does 
it necessarily follow that, because this 
earth of ours was once in a vapory con- 
dition, and became gradually cooled 
down to a temperature sufficiently mod- 
erate to admit of the growth of plants 
and animals, that the germs of both 
spring up spontaneously from the ground 
without any models or seeds, or that these 
models or germs could have survived 
the effects of that intense white heat 
which had converted a previously exist- 
ing solar system into one vast chaos of 
red-hot lava first, and then dissipated it 
through space in the form of an impal- 
pable and invisible airy fluid ? 

Neither Herbert Spencer nor Comte, 
nor Darwin, are hardy enough to main- 
tain this position, but they affirm that 
everything sprang, in the first place, 
from an organized monad. And what 
is that? Why, a monad or atom pos- 
sessing the germs of organized life, 
wisely adapted for the performance of 
certain physical functions not self-exist- 
ing or self-created, but the creation or 

subject of organization by some power 
external to itself. 


Now, we fully agree with this view of 
the matter, so fiu*; we think it at least 
highly probable that monads were or- 
ganized by millions through the very 
same creative power which brought man 
himself into being, but we go no further 
than this. We do not believe that men* 
ads have ever been developed into 
men, or even into plants, for if such a 
metamorphosis had ever happened, why 
should it not happen now? or why 
should it ever cease to happen ? or how 
does it come to pass that all the monads 
have not been converted into perfect 
men and women long before this time? 
or, at least, how does it come to pass 
that the monkeys and apes have not 
been developed into men long since ? as 
there was time enough for that change 
to have taken place, otherwise the pres- 
sent and past races of men, who are 
sprung from the same source, have been 
allowed to take some unfair advantage 
of their brothers and sisters, the apes 
and monkeys, and arrive at the de- 
sired manhood and womanhood prema- 
turely, to the utter confusion and aston- 
ishment of the unfortunate quadnip^s, 
who are still striving so hard to over- 
take their faster brethren. 

Again, when Herbert Spencer is asked 
whether he has ever seen or heard of a 
specimen of development from one ani- 
mal to another, or even from one 
species to another, he confesses no such 
thing, either living, dead, or fossil, has 
been seen by him or anybody else ; still 
that is no refutation of his theory, for 
the world is not all explored yet, nor all 
its geological treasures, and the wonders 
it contains, yet discovered, so as to en- 
able us to form a correct opinion on 
this subject ; but that until such explo- 
ration is made, it maybe well to hold to 
Mr. Spencer's theory, as the only rational 
explanation of existing phenomena, al- 
though he can only claim it as provi> 
sional, after all. 

But it may be asked, if these organ- 
ized monads cannot be developed into 
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regetable and animal life, for what par- 
pose have they been created bo abund- 
antlj, or what dnty do they fulfil in the 
great store house of nature ? 

To this question it may be impossible 
to give a satisfactory answer, yet we may 
be permitted to offer a conjecture on 
the subject, whose truth or falsehood 
time only and close observation can 
prove, but which may serve to arouse 
the curiosity of thinkers on the subject, 
and eventually lead the way to further 
investigation and discovery. 

We were recently informed that a cer- 
tain M. Pouchet, of Paris, (France,) is 
attempting to solve the startling problem 
^ whether animal life is an accident or 
a creation," and "whether an animal, 
and even man himself, may not be gen- 
erated in a chemical laboratory." He 
writes to a committee of the Academy 
of ScienceSf who wished to examine into 
his experiments, thus : " I declare, that 
from whatever part of the globe I may 
take a cubic decimetre of air, and intro- 
duce it into a retort containing putres- 
cible liquor, the retort being hermetically 
sealed, from that moment this retort 
will be filled with living organisms." 

Now, here is a fact plainly stated, of 
whose truth we have no doubt. It is 
not the fact we call in question, but the 
inference drawn from it; for this M. 
Pouchet tries to persuade himself and 
others that he has crecUed those organ- 
isms, whereas he was simply the means 
through which they were born into actual 
life. The existence of these organisms 
has been proved by many experiments, 
not only in France, but in every civil- 
ized country in the world. Every vege- 
table infusion, under certain conditions, 
contains them. They are contained in 
all putrescent and fervescent liquors, as 
the eels which may be seen by the naked 
eye in vinegar demonstrate. Some 
twenty-five years ago, Mr. Cross, of 
Bristol, (England,) discovered them in 
flints when subjected to the action 
of electricity; and, like M. Pouchet 


claimed, in the paper which he read be- 
fore the British Association on this sub- 
ject, that he (Mr. Gross) had created 
them ! It is needless now to say how 
silly and preposterous such an assump- 
tion seems to us. 

M. Pouchet, of Paris, and Mr. Cross, 
of Bristol, admit, indeed, some creative 
power, as concerned in the production 
of these organisms ; but, then, they 
claim that creative power for them- 
selves, without telling us, or indeed 
seeming to know, the process by which 
the effect was produced. 

When an architect erects a building 
or a ship, or an artist creates a picture 
or a statue, they can all describe to us 
the minutest and most insignificant de- 
tails of the work done, and the plans 
and ideas according to which it was 
elaborated; but the gentlemen above 
named employ agents of which they 
know nothing, and, by seeming accident, 
an unexpected result has met their gaze, 
and lo, in a moment they became creators 
— imparters of organization, life and 
motion to the previously inert matter t 

But, now a few words with regard to 
the phenomena in question, the organ- 
isms of which we are speaking, and we 
shall close this portion of our paper. 
We will merely repeat what we have al- 
ready stated, that what we offar now is 
by way of suggestion and conjecture, 
and we wish it to be valued only at what 
it is worth. 

From the wonderful phehomena pre- 
sented to us by the microscope, and 
from other sources of investigation, we 
are inclined to the belief that our whole 
frame, fluids as well as solids, is built 
up of these sentient, living organisms, 
each separate part by monads appro- 
priate to itself; that we swallow a great 
many of these in our food and drink ; 
inhale a great many into our system, 
through the lungs, from the atmosphere, 
and receive a great many through the 
pores of the skin ; that they form the 
active, vivifying nutriment of the frame, 
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and when they have performed their 
functions, they are ejected by the yarioos 
excretories, to be again distributed, like 
the types that have been nsed by the 
printer, into their appropriate places, 
ready for use at any future time when 
required. 

Let any one examine the granulations 
of new flesh that are forming during the 
suppuration of a wound ; the points of 
these granulations seem alive, and this 
is called livejlesh, to distinguish it from 
the rotten or decayed, and every por- 
tion of this flesh, whether nerves are 
visible or not, is extremely sensitive, 
and exhibits all the appearances of suf- 
fering pain and enjoying pleasure. In 
fact, it seems to contradict that old 
philosophical dogma, that two things 
cannot exist in the same space, at the 
same time ^ for every portion of the liv- 
ing animal of man or beast is pervaded 
with this subtle, sentient principle of 
life, motion and vital energy. How 
could this be, unless every atom were 
instinct with life and feeling ? 

But neither man nor the inferior ani- 
mals are, or can be, the architects of 
their own frames ; on the contrary, they 
are even unconscious of their own exist- 
ence, as well as of its cause, until they 
are aroused from their death-like dream, 
by experience either of pleasure or of 
pain, or of both. . 

The vast and teeming world of min- 
ute organized life only proves the sur- 
passing wealth and teeming bounty, as 
well as the exhaustless goodness of the 
Great First Cause; and if it were even 
possible for man to build up perfect ani- 
mal forms, by fitting in these living or- 
ganisms into their appropriate places in 
the structure, this would be no proof of 
his creative power, since he would find 
the material all ready created for his use. 
It would only prove, at best, that he had 
become skilled in animal architecture, 
and had mastered those laws of me- 
chanics necessary for his purpose, just 
as the builder moulds the rock into a 


well-proportioned structure, or as the 
sculptor shapes the crude marble into 
the image of a god. 

But this is all very different from 
Darwin^s theory of the numadj as we 
understand it; which according to this 
authority, is capable of being developed 
into the monkey or the man — and it 
differs also materially from M. Pou- 
chet*s theory of living organisms being 
created in a chemical laboratory, or de- 
veloped into the Homunctdus, which is 
simply an old doctrine of the Alchemists 
revived, and doomed, like its predeces- 
sor, to merited obscurity and ultimate 
oblivion. 

In fiict, these men might just as rea- 
sonably expect that a single stone or a 
brick could be developed into a palace, 
or that a small pebble of marble could 
assume the form and the grandeur of 
Phydias' Jupiter, or the grace of Ventis 
dei Medici, The constituent parts of 
any structure are but atoms, when com- 
pared to the whole, but as the single 
atom which forms a constituent, per- 
haps an essential part of the world, 
could never of itself grow into a world, 
so no part of anything, however essen- 
tial it may be, can ever constitute the 
whole; otherwise this '^ universe of 
dust" would not only "dance," but it 
would grow fnio such a multitude of 
monsters as the earth could neither 
nourish nor endure. 

Men have labored under serious misap- 
prehensions, when they have attributed 
the changes in organic forms to other 
than their natural causes, which are in- 
variably to be found in geological and 
zoological adaptations to circumstances. 

No single instance of a metamor- 
phosis from one to another has ever 
been known to exist, or discovered in 
any geological or zoological specimen. 

Herbert Spencer himself acknowl- 
edges this. He says : 

" In a debate upon the development 
hypothesis, lately narrated to me by a 
friend, one of the disputants was de- 
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scribed as arguing, that as in all our 
experience we know of no such phe- 
nomenon as transmutation of species, 
it is unphilosophical to assume' that 
transmutation of species ever takes 
place. Had I been present, I think 
that, passing over his assertion, which is 
open to criMcism, I should have replied, 
that as in all our experience we have 
never known a species created^ it was, 
by his own showing, unphilosophical to 
assume that any species ever had been 
created." [See his Development Hypo- 
thesis.] 

But it is acknowledged by Herbert 
Spencer^ by Comtef and all the Posi- 
tivist school, that the existing phenom- 
ena of creation, or we shall say, of this 
solar system and all it contains, actually 
exist ; and that they could only exist by 
what is Tilled the development hypothe- 
sUy or by creation. If it can be de- 
monstrated that they do not exist by the 
development hypothesis, then it is proved 
that they exist by crecUion, 

Surely it is more philosophical to sup- 
pose that special creations took place 
once for all, though it was impossible 
for us or any created being to be present 
to witness the operation, than to sup- 
pose that metamorphoses have taken 
place, of which neither history nor geol- 
ogy, nor zoology, can furnish an account 
nor a specimen in the past, and of which 
observation can discover no trace in the 
present. Nothing can be produced to 
show that any such change ever took 
place ; nay, observation tells us, that if 
any attempt is made in that direction, 
by the amalgamation of two distinct 
species, a third heterogeneous and ab- 
normal creature is the result, which is 
incapable of propagating its peculiar 
characteristics beyond its own exist- 
ence ; and that type can extend no fur- 
ther, because the laws of nature are op- 
posed to it. Therefore, when two op- 
posing theories are candidates for our 


suffrages, we shall be acting as true 
philosophers if we choose the more ra- 
tional, and that which is most in accord- 
ance with the known laws and phenom- 
ena of nature. 

This argument, also a poateriori, will 
be found to possess much weight. On 
the development hypothesis, the brute 
forces of nature are presumed, uncon- 
trolled by reason, to develop themselves 
into that which is reasonable, and con- 
sequently morally responsible. This is 
attributing to brute matter certain qual- 
ities of which it is entirely destitute. 
But we have morality and religion ex- 
isting among us, and therefore conclude 
that they have a real home and dwelling 
place on earth, and that this temple is 
to be found in the heart and soul of 
man. 

None of these qualities exist in matter, 
in the monad, in the monkey, or in.any 
of the inferior animals; but man is 
only a development firom these, not dif- 
fering in essence but in degree, com- 
posed bodily and morally of the same 
material, and how then can he be ex- 
pected to excel them in virtue, in mo- 
rality, in religion ? Whence did he de- 
rive that right, which he claims, of 
ruling over his inferior brethren, to use 
them at his will and pleasure, for the 
gratification of his own selfish desires, 
and what right has he to assume a 
proud dominion over them ? 

If space permitted, we should like to 
discuss this important question in all 
the lights of which it is susceptible. 
We have only been able, however, to 
present a phase or two, rather for the 
purpose of suggesting further thought 
on the subject, than with any view of 
ending the controversy, or of establish- 
ing a pet theory of our own. We shall 
feel quite satisfied, if what we have al- 
ready written shall have the effect which 
we proposed to ourselves in the begin- 
ning. 
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THE BATTLE ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


BY EUGKNE TAYLOR. 


BESIDE the waves of the rolling river, 
Where the lightning arrows flash and qniver 
Along the dark breast of- the troubled stream 
Like the signal lights of a warrior^s dream — 
There stand the high peaks of the mountain throne 
Which the mighty tempest claims for his own. 
'Tis here that he sits in royal power, 
With mantle of storm and kingly dower, 
To conquer with fear the wisdom of man 
And place it beneath his terrible ban, 
Where the towers and domes of Nature feel 
The mighty impress of the storm-king's seal — 
There the foe hath brought his legions from far 
And clad the dark heights with Sjrmbols of war I 
The rocky peak of Lookout's hoary brow 
A fearful diadem is wearing now. 
Cold is the crown of steel that is gleaming 
Where sabres flash in the sun's bright beaming. 
But Grant's proud armies are waiting below, 
And Sherman's host will be hurl'd on the foe, 
While ^^ Forward I ^^ is borne through the Union lines. 
And the shout and cheer give answering signs 
That loyal hearts are impatient to share 
In the deadly strife that awaits them there. 

See, Hooker is leading his mountain band 
O'er rocky steeps and hills of barren sand. 
Swiftly and surely the lines are sweeping 
O'er the rough ledges, where Time is keeping 
In solemn count the passing tread of years 
On dial cold, where neither hopes nor fears 
Can reach the rock-bound record of the Past 
While endless cycles of the ages last. 

From limestone cliffs the cannon voices rise 
Like rolling thunder through the vaulted skies; 
The heights are wrapt in smoke and clad in fire, 
As mountains bum beneath the lightning's ire — 
For, far above the darkly-rolling cloud, 
O'er crimson rocks, with gleaming banners proud 
The charging columns force the dripping steel 
And place on Lookout's brow a blood-stained seal. 
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As thnnders roll from oliff to rocky steep. 
And gray peaks tremble to the echoes deep, 

<^The blind old bard of Scio's rocky isle'' 
Would fancy th^ gods were warring the while, 
As o'er the tragic fate of Troy they fonght 
When Themis every mystic warrior sought, 

"As o'er Olympus' hundred hills she flies 
To summons all the senate of the skies." 

But through the clouds, like a vesture parted 

Where angry lightnings have fiercely darted. 

We see our brothers' waving battle-flag 

Floating in glory on mountain crag. 

And hear the deep notes of the parting gun 

That rends the cloud from Freedom's burning sun, 

And flashes her rays of glorious light 

Through the breaking shades of the weary night. 


MY BOOM— AND SOMETHING ELSE. 


BT JOHir CBXIOHTOK WBLDOV. 


MY room is a parallelogram. Nature 
came very nearly making one out of 
the occupant| whom, but for my invin- 
cible hatred to my bad habit of digress^ 
ing, I would like to describe for the 
amusement of my reader. Perhaps I'll 
do it yet. Meantime, my room has two 
windows, or, as Dr. Johnson would prob- 
ably have said, twofenestrcU apertures. 
The floor is covered over with what I find, 
by anological investigation, to be the fos- 
sil remains of what was once a carpet. 
Bat the pieces are as various in color 
as was the coat of Joseph when dyed 
in the blood of the kid. From all this, 
however, I draw a moral, because the 
constituent parts of this carpet remind 
me very strongly of the elements com- 
posing society, as they seem to have 
about as much affinity for each other 
Si the aristocrat for the plebeian. 
There seema to be a cherished antipa- 
thy between them. There may be a 
collision, but never a coalition. With- 
out ezactiy wishing the latter, wise 


statesmen try to prevent the former. 
In the social economy of my household 
afiairs — roomhold — I have endeavored 
to do the same thing. On principle, 
therefore, I could not offend tiie aristo- 
cratic dignity of a Brussels strip, by 
uniting it to an ignoble rag patch. 
Accordingly, I have, from motives of 
policy, allowed the different pieces to 
remain at respectful distances from one 
another, and have only tried to main- 
tain a dependent but prudent connec- 
tion by filling up the intervening spaces 
with old newspapers. I'm fond of 
moralizing, so I infer that the paper 
resembles the middle-class of society 
-—the link between nobility and ple- 
beianism. Descended from rags, and 
pressed by accident into a new sphere, 
it is above its origin and below its aspi- 
rations. It is the libra by which mod- 
eration determines the relative values 
of humility and human vanity. Again, 
a littie political straining frequentiy 
shows that the social chain is not much 
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stronger than paper. Enough on this 
point. 

One day, when I had completed, as I 
thought, the harmony, and unity of 
these pieces, I sat down, looked at my 
room, rubbed my hands together, ad- 
mired my ingenuity, and generously 
concluded that my successor would 
have a great deal more to be thankful 
for than I had, from the mismanage- 
ment of those who occupied the chair 
before me. It happens, for the most 
part, I believe, that men have a leaning 
to look favorably on their own produc- 
tions, and I hope no one will think me 
egotistical for saying that I applauded 
myself. But as regards such praise I 
am wont to be cautiously diffident, and 
would never have exposed myself to the 
charge of partiality had it not been that 
the accuracy of my judgement was con- 
firmed by the compliments of my peripa- 
tetic neighbors. They were great men, 
nevertheless. I mean my neighbors; 
for they could do the very thing which 
Horace, the Roman Horace, ridicules 
as impossible : Dare fulgorem et furmo 
— draw LIGHT out of smoke. Many 
and many a time did the inexorable 
law of hospitality force me to look on, 
aye, and smile, too, while they were 
solving that problem by scientific ex- 
periments on my cigar box. Ah I eti- 
quette and politeness, what hypocrites 
you do make of men ! How often does 
youWe welcome! mean begone! and yet 
what a malleable thing the wrath of 
man is I Presently it commences to 
boil, and foam, and chafe against the 
adamantine walls with which the code 
of ettiquette has surrounded it, and just 
as its dread jaws are opening to swal- 
low up the slender bark of Friendship, 
a wreath from Loria Flattery passes 
over its frowning brow and all becomes 
ealm I I think most people do, some- 
time or other in their lives, more or 
less, experience these transitions; for 
vanity is always ready to accept the 
praise, merited or unmerited, policy is 


always ready to give. Like the Grecian 
hero, we all have our vulnerable part, 
and the arrow of flattery wounds as 
there. Maybe I have said enough on 
that, also. I return then, to the sub- 
ject of my room. 

On the following morning I admired 
my handiwork more than everj it 
seemed perfect. With that conviction 
I left the room and went to my break- 
fast. In passing along to the dining- 
hall, I drew a parallel between myself 
and Solon setting out into voluntary 
exile, after having constructed a grand 
political fabric for the Athenians, and 
bound them, by a solemn oath, to ob- 
serve forever the laws which he had 
had ordained for their social happiness. 
Solon was, no doubt, a very wise man ; 
but time and circumstances bring about 
necessary changes, that put human wis- 
dom and providence to a very severe 
trial. The constitutions by which so- 
cieties are governed are often likened 
to a ship. The simile is appropriate 
and expressive. It means, rightly un- 
derstood, that the political architect 
must build laws on principles that shall 
enable them to float successfully upon 
the ever moving sea of human pas- 
sions, instead of constructing labored 
and clumsy moles, whose stubborn re- 
sistance only serve to increase the* fury 
of the elements they attempt to controL 
In this much, then, Solon was not fault- 
less; he took the perfections and the 
imperfections of his own nature for the 
measure of the perfections and the im- 
perfections of other men's natures, and 
concluded that the laws which would 
be sufficient to govern himself for his 
life would also be sufficient to govern 
the Athenians for all time. Now, as 
the sun revolves above our heads, pro- 
ducing, in his course, day and night, 
summer and winter, so the social order 
revolves in our midst, producing, in its 
course, a like change in the aspect of 
men's actions; and the constitution, 
which is made with a view to meet 
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these contingencieay is the ship which 
floats, and the one which is made with 
a view to resist and crush them; is the 
mole which sinks, and, sinking, creates 
a yawning whirlpool that swallows or- 
der. As men are unwilling to become 
immovablj bound by the laws or cus- 
toms of their ancestors, so neither 
should they suppose that they are wise 
enough to enact laws that it would be a 
crime in their posterity to improve or 
abrogate, when a new condition of 
things has brought about new relations. 
Speaking by similitude, since govern- 
ments are made for the happiness of 
man, it would be a great folly, in legis- 
lators, to suppose the pilot must sail his 
vessel at all times on the same straight 
line, let the winds blow from what quar- 
ter they may. 

In ruminating over the actions of 
Solon (don't forget, good reader, that I 
likened myself unto him a little while 
ago), I think he was not entirely with- 
out vanity in supposing that his coun- 
trymen could never find out^a better 
order than that which he left them. 
When he returned to Attica, the peo- 
ple 'had almost forgotten him and his 
code. How different does the same act 
appear to self-loye and envy t No doubt 
Solon thought his system the best pos- 
sible that could be devised, but the 
Athenians thought otherwise. I thought 
like Solon in reference to the arrange- 
ments which I lefl in my room on going 
out to breakfast, but when I returned I 
found that Johannah, my servant, had 
inaugurated and completed a most radi- 
cal and sweeping revolution throughout 
my dominion. All was disorder; the 
unity, created by the patient toil of 
hours, had been broken I The beauty 
and the harmony of my kingdom were 
turned into disorder and anarchy I The 
plebeian patches in one comer, and the 
aristocratic strips in another! Their 
mutual antipathies had been rekindled, 
and the consequences were visible 
enough. I merely said: ^^What have 



you donef — where are 
She said: "I burned them to light 
your Jire" It was useless to say any- 
thing. In that, I have often likened 
myself unto Newton. It is better to 
be mild and patient under great provo- 
cation, because the effects of a mis- 
take, or even of a deliberate wrong, 
are neither cured nor lessened by an- 
ger or harshness. So it is, I thought, 
with the greatest and the least, with 
the strongest and the weakest, works 
of man. The cause that we can- 
not see, or the very agencies that we 
look upon as too insignificant to be 
guarded against, spring up and carry 
them away. To the eye of the super- 
ficial observer, a bubble sometimes ap- 
pears to be a solid body, but whilst he 
is sagely extolling' its durability, the 
breath of a child, in philosophic curi- 
osity, sweeps over it and it disappears. 
Thus, too, men who are called geniuses 
construct mighty, solid fabrics, and 
hardly have they sat down to admire 
the symmetry and massiveness of their 
creations, when a demagogue comes 
along, blows his breath against the 
structure intended to last for ages — 
down falls the edifice, and the materials 
are scattered to the winds I The popu- 
lar gods of yesterday are condemned 
criminals to-day. New divinities fill 
their niches ; their statues lie flat upon 
the earth; the rope is placed around 
their necks, and gods and statues, 
dragged together, are hurled from the 
Tarpeian rock of popular fury into the 
Tiber of popular madness. Alas t that 
the historian's task is — 

But, ah ! what has history to do with 
my room? I believe that is the subject 
with which I set out. Let me go back, 
and take it up again. 

As a matter of course it — my room — 
contains a book-case, which, in turn, pre- 
sents the convenience of three shelves. 
Two of them are empty. The third is 
filled with fifteen volumes. Fifteen vol- 
umes I I forget the name of the phi- 
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loBopher who said, "I fear the man of 
one book" Imagine his conditioiii if 
he had met a man with ffUenl A 
strange enough medley is my libraiy, 
composed of '' Ruinous effects of Bead- 
ing Novels," "Waverly," "The Lives 
of the Saints/' "Blackstone," etc., etc 
Now, you may call this bad taste, or 
some other hard name; I call it variety. 
I am "great" on variety. I carry this 
principle to its fullest extent in music. 
But my method of variation differs in 
most essential points from that of other 
musicians, who, as I understand, teach 
their pupils to sing the same song to 
fifty different airs. I donH do that. 
Instead of singing the same song to so 
many strange airs, I make it a point to 
sing fifty different songs to the same 
air — "j5bme. Sweet Homej" being my 
favorite. To give you an idea of my 
musical abilities, I may state that I'm 
a member of a parish choir, but am, at 


present, enjoying a furlough of indefinite 
absence, since I undertook, one Sab- 
bath, to astonish the congregation by 
singing the Ora pro nobis peceatoribue 
to my favorite tune. The maiire de 
chant — that's what they call singing- 
masters in France — told me that my 
style is too far above the taste of the 
age. I suppose it's so. That's the way 
with the world, however; it never knows 
how or when to appreciate genius. 

The ever-moving Johannah has again 
completed a most radical change in my 
roomhold, by destroying the remainder 
of this article, during my absence for a 
short period of time. Plunged into a 
Solon-like despair, I bring this desultory 
sketch to a termination, reflecting upon 
the degeneracy of the age in general, 
and the "revolutionizing" Johannah in 
particular. 

Chicago, January, 1869. 


ATHENIAN AND AMERICAN SOPHISTS 


BT JJiUma B. B0I8B* 


OF the many original and striking 
views contained in that profound 
work, the History of Greece, by Geo. 
Gbote, Esq., no one view perhaps is 
more interesting and novel than that of 
the Athenian Sophists. The literary 
world had long ago settled down into 
an undisturbed and undoubting belief 
on this subject, so that the peculiar type 
of character denoted by the word Sophist 
seemed as fixed and distinct as the lin- 
eaments of the Phidian Zens, or the 
proportions of the Parthenon. As no 
artist would now think of remolding the 
work of Phidias, so no writer thought 
of questioning the acknowledged attri- 
butes of the Sophists. They were an un- 
paralleled and incomprehensible union 
of all that was subtle, insinuating and 


specious, added to all that was rapa- 
cious, unprincipled, corrupt and cor- 
rupting. No other age than that of the 
Athenian democracy could have pro- 
duced them, and no other city than 
Athens would ever have tolerated them. 
Flourishing in the midst of a period 
when all the master works were pre- 
served and transmitted to posterity — 
when the features of all the great and 
good were cast in bronze or chiseled in 
marble, so that we of the present day 
are scarcely less familiar with their 
thoughts and looks than were their con- 
temporaries — the Sophists alone, con- 
spicuous as they were in their own day, 
have lefl behind them no durable monu- 
ments of any sort Their writings, if 
any were even then in existence, have 
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all perished; and their features have 
been suffered to pass awaj from the 
memories of men. Perhaps no artist 
was found competent to the task of em- 
bodying in marble the outward form 
and expression of such new and incom- 
prehensible psychological developments. 
Wicked themselves, and corruptors of 
other men, they have passed away, and 
no living being cherishes their memory. 
As in the case of individual men, when 
they have departed from among us, we 
recount their virtues and forget their 
rices, so with an entire age : the good 
are always embalmed in our memories, 
vhile we gladly sufier all thoughts of 
the bad to fade away from our recollec- 
tion. The'very oblivion, therefore, which 
broods over the half-forgotten Sophists 
is another indication of their monstrous 
perversity. 

The honor of calling particular atten- 
tion to the grounds of these foregone 
conclusions belongs to Mr. Grote. One 
of his most striking characteristics as a 
historian, not less even than of the 
great Niebuhr, is his constant examina- 
tion of the reasons of our historic faith ; 
and the remarkable skill with which he 
conducts the process of examination — 
rigidly pushing aside all time-honored 
prejudices, and with the hand of a most 
expert anatomist dissecting the varied 
combinations of truth and falsehood, of 
probability and improbability — ^this con- 
stitutes a leading excellence of his great 
work. It is by no means to be expected 
that all scholars will agree with him in 
&11 his deductions ; but all scholars will 
be taught a wholesome lesson of manly 
self-reliance by his exaniple, and will be 
animated to renewed and more search- 
ing investigation of all the phenomena 
of ancient history. That strange prob- 
lem, the origin and existence of a class 
of men in all respects so anomalous as 
the Sophists, lies directly in the path of 
& Greek historian. From the examina- 
tion of thb problem Mr. Grote does not 
■brink; and pursuing his usual method, 


he first investigates the question of fact- 
was there at Athens, in the time of 
Socrates and afterwards, a class of men 
possessing the attributes usually ascribed 
to^the Sophists? He does not, like 
Bitter and Brandis and Mitford, and in- 
deed most other writers, with facile be- 
lief accept the fact and then proceed 
merely to describe it, or perhaps, with a 
more philosophical air, to account for 
it ; but he begins at a much more im- 
portant point. Before describing or ac- 
counting for a fkct, he wishes to know, 
. and wishes all his readers to know, what 
is the basis on which the alleged fact 
rests — what are the reasons for accept- 
ing it at all as a fact. Such are the 
elements which he casts into his power- 
ful crucible ; and we can imagine that 
even Mr. Grote himself may have been 
somewhat surprised, when the process 
was completed, to discover the results. 
Certain it is, at least, that many others 
have been surprised. 

It becomes apparent, on a more care- 
ful investigation, that the opinions which 
have hitherto extensively prevailed re- 
specting the Athenian Sophists have 
been derived mainly from their pro- 
nounced enemies. Nay, more : that the 
bitterest invective of Aristophanes, or 
of Plato, stimulated possibly by jealousy 
and personal hatred, were it all to be 
accepted as unqualified testimony, would 
not warrant the ordinary description of 
the Sophists in modern writers. The 
discussion of Mr. Grote goes mainly to 
establish two points: first, that there 
actually existed at Athens no distinct 
class of persons, exclusive of the phi- 
losophers and orators, who were then * 
called Sophists ; and, secondly, that those 
persons who are now commonly recog- 
nized as the leading Sophists, and con- 
sequently as types of their class, by no 
means taught those immoral doctrines 
which have commonly been attributed 
to them. In proof of the first point, 
Mr. Grote refers to the proper significa- 
tion of the word Sophist, which means 
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a teacher of wisdom^ and which conse- 
quentlj wonld be applicable to all phi- 
losophersy rhetoricians and instructors 
of every class. He shows also that the 
word was actually thus understood %nd 
applied through the whole period of 
Grecian history. It was used as an 
epithet of Solon, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and of Isocrates ; nor 
were there at that time any persons who 
especially claimed or repudiated this 
title. Both Isocrates and Quinctilian, 
while they accept the name as applica- 
ble, to themselves, attempt to divest it 
of the odium which the writings of Plato 
had cast upon it. If we except the dia- 
logues of Plato, we seek in vain for the 
evidence that any separate class of men, 
distinct from the philosophers and rhe- 
toricians, was recognized in antiquity as 
Sophists ; nor will the intelligent reader 
of Plato, who understands thoroughly 
the history of the age, arrive at the con- 
clusion which has been so extensively 
adopted in modem times. 

On the second point, that the so-called 
Sophists were not immoral in their teach- 
ings, the reasoning of Mr. Grote is still 
more striking and cogent. Even Plato, 
the principal antagonist of his contem- 
porary teachers, the so-called Sophists, 
does not directly accuse them of im- 
moral doctrines, and the terrible satire 
of Aristophanes, in the ^'Comedy of the 
Clouds," which has commonly been un- 
derstood as directed against the Sophists, 
is in reality aimed at Socrates and those 
whom we should now call the philoso- 
phers of that age. Nearly all extant 
reports of the lectures of the Sophists 
inculcate excellent lessons of morality. 
The " Choice of Hercules," which was 
the favorite discourse of Prodicus, as it 
is reported in the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon, contains a beautiful moral lesson, 
worthy of a place in the best school- 
books of this Christian age. If some 
questionable doctrines may have escaped 
from the lips of some of the' Sophists, 
corrupt teaching in general is by no 


means to be charged on all who were 
called by the same general name. 

Such, in brief, are the points in the 
reasoning of Grote. It is not necessary 
in this connection to present his reason- 
ing more fully. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that all his conclusions are in- 
controvertible ; but it has not yet been 
shown, and will probably with difficulty 
ever be shown, that his main positions 
are incorrect. 

Granting, then, that the name Sophist, 
in the time of Socrates and Plato, did 
not call up the same associations as it 
now does — that many of Our former 
ideas on this subject may have been 
quite erroneous — the inquiry may still 
arise, were there not men* in Athens 
whose general character and whose pro- 
fessions may have warranted some of 
the opinions which have prevailed re- 
specting them in modem times ? Who, 
in fact, were the Sophists, and what 
were they? Grote in his discussion has 
shown chiefly what they were not — 
what they did not do, and did not teach. 
It will perhaps not be unprofitable if we 
can point out some characteristics not 
merely negative, but positive — espe- 
cially if in so doing we may discover 
some types of character which have 
been reproduced in our own day, and 
which are still exerting substantially the 
same influence as formerly. 

But it may be said, just here, if Mr. 
Grote has shown incontrovertibly that 
there did not exist a distinct class of 
men recognized as Sophists, how can we 
institute any inquiry respecting them? 
We certainly cannot define the charac- 
ters of men wl^ never lived. Without 
charging any inconsistency on Mr. Grote, 
and allowing his main position to be 
correct, it may still be said that a classi- 
fication which was not recognized in the 
time of Socrates and Plato has been 
made since then, and seems to be almost 
unconsciously recognized by Mr. Grote 
himself. The names of Gorgias, Prodi- 
cus, Protagoras, Hippias, Callicles and 
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Thrasjmachas are commonly associated 
together, and are thought to represent 
characters possessing certain common 
traits. To ascertain and define some 
of the more prominent of these traits, 
to inquire whether thej have been re- 
produced in our own age and our own 
land, and to indicate the tendencies of 
these traits in all times, not less among 
us than among the old Athenians, will 
be our object in one or more essa/s 
hereafter. 
If the Iruits which have ripened in 


other and distant lands are often ex- 
ceedingly delicious to our taste and con- 
ducive to our health, may we not look 
for some corresponding pleasure and 
benefit, if we will only ponder aright the 
lessons which experience has already 
written out in other and distant times ? 
Well wiU it be for us if, in our fancied 
improvements and progress, we stop now 
and then to inquire whether the experi- 
ments which we are now making have 
not already been made, and what have 
been the results. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BT A. G. BBAOKETT. 


ATRIP on the steamship down the 
mountainous coast soon carries us 
to the harbor of San Pedro, and thence 
it is eighteen miles to Los Angeles, the 
most beautiful town of Southern Gali- 
fomia. The harbor of San Pedro is 
not a very good one, being in fact an 
open roadstead, with Gatalina Islands 
lying off some miles in firont, its dark 
outline half hidden in mist and fleecy 
doads. From the steamer we are taken 
on a small light-draft steam-tug and car- 
ried up the narrow and winding stream 
which leads to Wilmington, two miles 
distant, and are there landed. Old San 
Pedro is on the main shore near the 
harbor, and at present contains only 
some three or four houses, the business 
of the town having been moved to Wil- 
mington, or, as it is sometimes called. 
New San Pedro. This is a little village 
among the sand hills, and does not seem 
to have a very vigorous growth. In this 
harbor Commodore Stockton's fleet lay 
during a portion of the Mexican War, 
and here, on the then farK>ff Pacific, 
events transpired by which an empire 
was established. Dead-man's Island is 
a pile of rocks which lies at the entrance 


of the harbor, on which there is a fish- 
erman's hut and a few bunches of prickly- 
pears. Many sharks are taken here dur- 
ing the year by fishermen who wish to 
obtain oil; this, too, was once the resort 
of whalers, and now whales are occa- 
sionally seen and captured near by. 
Seals abound, and mother seals with 
baby seals on their backs move about 
in the water. The shore is low and 
swampy, with here and there a fisher- 
man's cabin. Away off to the east rise 
the snow-capped mountains of the Coast 
Range, while summer reigns supreme 
near by. 

From the wharf a stage takes us up 
through the little village away on the 
plains, and we are in a dreamy land — 
a land where peace seems to reign and 
we think of "Araby the Blest" The 
plain, which stretches firom the shores 
of the blue Pacific to the base of the 
mountains, is broken by gently-rolling 
hills, on which herds of cattle and horses 
graze during the whole year. In the 
winter and spring-time the ponds, caUed 
here lagoons, which dot the plain are 
covered with myriads of wild ducks, 
wild geea^j sand-hill cranes, snipe, and 
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80 forth. It is the paradise of the sports- 
man I Ranches are seen at intervals, 
and here the native Califomians live 
lives of peacefxd enjoyment, and are 
kind and gentle to strangers. In no 
land are there more seeming blessings, 
and in no land is there more quiet-— 
where life passes away calmly under a 
clear sky. No climate can be more 
delightfiil, no streams more clear and 
lovely, no evenings more truly blissful 
. and delicious, and no moonlight more 
enchanting. This is one of the loveliest 
spots in the Union. Here is matchless 
vegetation, with no dank fens to breed 
corruption, and no fevers to dry up the 
blood. All is serene and fair. 

Here is a world of beauty which is 
dear to every lover of nature. Here 
the Spaniards have been living for many 
years, and here they were found enjoy- 
ing all the blessings of life, health, peace 
and plenty when the Americans invaded 
the country in 184^. The stage rolls 
along merrily, and the landscape is 
gradually unfolded to us, and on the 
plains as yet we note but few trees. We 
frighten the sand-hill cranes that are 
feeding by the roadside, and lazily they 
sail away, filling the air with their dis- 
cordant cries. Once between Wilming- 
ton and Los Angeles we change horses 
at a station on the road, and all the 
new-comers are making remarks, some 
complimentary and some quite the re- 
verse, on the character of the eountry 
and the various objects which meet our 
view. A railroad is now in process of 
completion between Wilmington and Los 
Angeles. 

On these plains, if anywhere on this 
continent, one feels the sense of abso- 
lute freedom and that elasticity of spirits 
which it is impossible to describe. Im- 
mense herds of animals move about 
from place to place, living on the rich 
verdure. Near the town are found wide 
vineyards and fields fenced with willows, 
the fields containing sugar-cane and 
cotton. Here grow peaches, oranges. 


apples, citrons, dates and olives, delicious 
grapes, figs, almonds and English wal- 
nuts ; here are lemons and strawberries, 
and in fact almost every fruit that it is 
possible to raise anywhere. Irrigating 
ditches have been cut surrounding the 
neat plantations, and agriculture is car- 
ried on in the most perfect manner. 

The town of Los Angeles, built on 
both sides of a small river of the same 
name, is an old settlement, and it is a 
question whether any happier commu- 
nity than this existed in America pre- 
vious to the war with Mexico. Here — 
isolated it may be — the settlers lived 
quietly, dancing in the moonlight to the 
tinkling of guitars, and worshipping in 
their neat Catholic churches on Sundays. 

It is a town of about six thousand 
inhabitants, being the fourth in point of 
population in California. It has several 
well-built streets, and the upper portion 
is decidedly Mexican in its character 
and architecture. On Sunday evenings 
there is a fair theatrical performance, and 
here may be seen some Spanish bean- 
ties who are distinguished for their po- 
liteness and high respectability. Before 
the conquest of California by the Ameri- 
cans, this was the residence of the Gov- 
ernor-general, and the capital of Upper 
and Lower California, and contained 
several very worthy Spanish families. 
To this place the invalid comes in search 
of health, and certainly, if it can be 
found anywhere, this must be its chosen 
spot. The air is pure and dry and 
laden with perfumes, though but few 
trees are seen except those which have 
been planted for shade and fruit 

The name of the town in full is Cuidad 
de los Angeles, or City of the Angels, 
and it has an elder sister, the beautiful 
city of Puebla, or Puebla de los Angelefl, 
in the republic of Mexico, about ninety 
miles firom the capital. ^ They are both 
deserving of the great praise which has 
been bestowed updfi them. Both are 
celebrated alike for their agricultural 
productions and the fine scenery which 
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surroQiids them, and both are btiilt near 
the bases of moiintains. The missions 
in the neighborhood of Los Angeles, 
and in fact thronghont Southern Cali- 
fornia, have no steeples, and do not 
show as well as the missions of Texas 
in the neighborhood of San Antonio, 
some of which are very fine and noted 
for their architectural beauty and splen- 
did steeples. The churches of Mexico 
are some of them magnificent edifices. 

The people of this place are of a social 
disposition, and are fond of balls, fairs, 
picnics and the like. They live in a 
happy country, and seem to be deter- 
mined to be happy themselves. 

It will be a long time before the in- 
fluence exerted by the descendants of 
the Spanish in this section will cease to 
be felt, and it is a question whether or 
not this ought to be desired. As a class 
tiiey are fiir superior to the Mexicans 
generally, and seem to affiliate at once 
with the Americans. Many of the native 
California ladies have married Ameri- 
cans, and there is little, if any, jealousy 
on account of nationality among them. 
American enterprise has done much 
toward developing the resources of this 
magnificent country, though the natives 
are not behind-hand in everything that 
pertains to agriculture. They are truly 
identified with the interests of the Union, 
ind during the late rebellion a battalion 
of four companies composed entirely of 
Dstive Califomians was made up and 
served until the close of the war in the 
United States army. They make good 
soldiers, and on several occasions dur- 
ing the Mexican War proved a match 
for the regular United States troops. 

They enter readily into the political 
questions of the day, and some of them 
have proved shrewd enough for oer^n 
Americans who had been trained in the 
political schools of the Eastern States. 
Several of them have been elected to 
offices of great responsibility, and have 
on all occasions acquitted themselves 
creditably, and given satisfaction to their 


constituents. In some districts of the 
State these men are regularly sent to 
the Legislature, where they are iiilly 
equal to the Americans in a knowledge 
of the wants of the country and what 
will most conduce to its prosperity. 
They feel satisfied at the turn things 
have taken, and there is no desire to 
return to their allegiance to Mexico. 

It is claimed that the native Califor- 
nians are the best riders in the world. 
This is a good deal to say about any 
class of men ; but, this much is certain, 
they are excellent riders, and being ac- 
customed to be on horseback from youth 
to manhood, become very expert. The 
California horses, or mustangs, are con- 
siderably smaller than the American 
horses, are capable of enduring great 
fatigue, but are vicious and given to 
'' bucking.'' They are cheap, and the 
California style of riding always at a 
gallop soon uses them up. Most of the 
natives are herders, and use the lasso 
with great dexterity in catching wild 
horses and cattle. In old times the 
number of cattle and horses owned by 
individuals was immense, «nd were they 
to be stated in full would scarcely be 
credited. In fact, but a few years ago 
the only sources of wealth were from 
the herds, and nearly the only commerce 
carried on was in hides and tallow. 
Thousands and thousands of cattle were 
slaughtered for their skins alone. 

The farm-houses of these people are 
long, and low, and narrow, with walls of 
great thickness, and built of sun-dried 
bricks, or adobes. They are generally 
built on four sides of a square enclosing 
a court-yard, are kept darkened, and 
are delightfully cool during the summer 
months. The furniture in old times was 
very simple, but the rising generation 
of young ladies have got fashionable 
notions, and now nothing is more com- 
mon than to see fine pianos and furni- 
ture in them. They are sometimes plas* 
tered on the outside and painted white, 
and then with green blinds present a 
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picturesque appearance, standing as they 
do on the brow of some hillock over- 
looking miles "of the adjacent country. 

Some of the vineyards iir and near 
Los Angeles are really beautiful, and it 
is a question whether they can be ex- 
celled on this continent. Great pains 
have been taken to bring them to a high 
state of cultivation, and now a great 
deal of wine of excellent quality is made. 
Some varieties of grapes are dried, and 
make fair raisins. During the past year, 
in the season of the vintage, twenty 
white men and eighty Indian laborers 
were employed in a vineyard of twenty 
acres, having under cultivation twenty 
thousand vines. At this vineyard, they 
say, they have made fifty-six thousand, 
five hundred gallons of wine. In the 
counties of Los Angeles and San Ber- 
nardino it is estimated that one million, 
two hundred thousand gallons of wine 
were made during the year 1866, and still 
larger quantities were made in 1867 
and '68. 

But it is not the flocks and herds, nor 
the vineyards, which give the charm to 
Southern Galifomia. It is the climate, 
that delightful climate where a person 
seems to enjoy each moment of exist- 
ence — where it would be a pleasure to 
live even if there were no such things 
as cattle or vineyards upon earth — 
where each day adds new joy to life, 
and one moves on toward the end of this 
earthly journey happy and contented. 

The soil is rich, and is capable of 
producing almost everything necessary 
for the uses of life. Irrigation is re- 
quired to a certain extent, and water is 
supplied from the Los Angeles and San 
Qabriel rivers. The population is en- 
gaged almost exclusively in agricultural 
pursuits, and the products are steadily 
increasing each year. The floating pop- 
ulation is less than it was a few years 
since, but those who settle now seem 
determined to remain and make this 
land their home for life through weal 
and wo. 


The Indians in this region are for the 
most part industrious and good laborers, 
for which thanks are due to the Catholic 
Fathers who have lived among them for 
the last hundred years. The Catholic 
priests introduced grapes into California 
and first settled the country. The mis- 
sions built by them are lasting monu- 
ments of their industry, zeal and perse- 
verance, and some of the^ buildings are 
models of beauty. This is particularly 
the case with regard to the mission of San 
Luis Obispo, which is one of the most ex- 
tensive on the Pacific coast. For years 
the kind padres labored with these In- 
dians, and from a condition little better 
than that of brutes brought them to a 
knowledge' of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. It was formerly the custom of these 
Indians to assemble in the missions at 
nightfall and there sing hymns of thanks- 
giving. The authority exercised by the 
priests over them was of a mild and 
gentle character, and they were taught 
the ways of peace. All of the aborigines 
of this section are known as Mission 
Indians, and live in small settlements 
near the southern line of the State from 
Los Angeles to San Diego, where they 
' cultivate their own lands. They seem 
happy and contented, though a vein of 
sadness may be discovered which is pe- 
culiar to all of the Indians of Southern 
America. This may be their nature, or 
it may be caused by a knowledge that 
their name and nation will before many 
years cease to exist. They seem list- 
less, are easily controlled, and only on 
occasions give way to sudden outbursts 
of fury. As a general thing, however, 
they are remarkably quiet and well- 
behaved, though, like all other Indians, 
they are occasionally fond of a little 
fire-water. 

There are several towns in Southern 
California which deserve to be men- 
tioned. Among them are Santa Bar- 
bara, a town of about four thousand in- 
habitants; San Bernardino, containing 
about two thousand ; Monterey, and San 
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Diego, the latter of which is rapidly im- 
proving. All of these are county towns 
of counties of the same name. In these 
towns there are stiU many descendants 
of the early Spanish settlers, themselves 
related to the old hidalgos. Monterey 
was, twenty years ago, the most impor- 
tant town in California, with perhaps 
the exception of Los Angeles. It is 
situated on the sea-shore, and is a pleas- 
ant place. In nearly all the valleys 
south of Monterey oranges may be raised 
in great profusion, and this will in a 
few years become a matter of commer- 
cial importance. It is pleasant to stroll 
in an orange grove and be able to pick 
off a stem on which there may be from 
eight to twelve oranges of fine size and 
excellent flavor, and for these qualities 


the Los Angeles oranges are noted. 
They ripen during the months of De- 
cember, January, February, March and 
April, are then picked and sent to the 
northward. In the orchards they are 
worth thirty dollars a thousand, and 
every year adds to the number of orange 
groves or orchards. 

It wiU be seen from this that it is a 
possible thing to write an article respect- 
ing California without having anything 
to say about the metropolis of the State 
or about the mines. With California 
but two ideas are generally associated, 
and these are San Francisco and the 
gold mines. These are all very well 
and worthy of much attention, but there 
is certainly something on the Pacific 
coast outside of either of them. 


A TALK ABOUT DIGESTION. 


BT W. JUD. CONKLIN. 


MAN is, at best, an ungrateful ani- 
mal ; and in no way does this in- 
nate ingratitude more strongly manifest 
itself, than in the treatment which that 
patient friend, the stomach, receives at 
his hands. The sins of which man 
stands impeached before the stomachic 
tribunal, are sins of commission rather 
than sins of omission. Among the 
numerous counts of the indictment, the 
charge of forgetfulness does not occur. 
Neither should it ; though no organ of 
the human economy has received worse 
usage, yet, anomalous as it may seem, 
this little organ monopolizes no small 
portion of man's time and attention. 
The poles and the tropics, the land and 
the sea, have all been forced to yield up 
their treasures, which the ingenuity of 
man has prepared in the most tempting 
manner to please this little epicure. 
Yet the stomach is sadly persecuted with 
the over-eating of the rich and the un- 
der-eating of the poor; with Bridget 


compounding indigestible dishes accord- 
ing to her kitchen arithmetic; with the 
hot teas of hysterical women, with the 
powders and potions of the doctor, and 
is just beginning to see the light as 
science better understands its frinction, 
and physiological laws are more widely 
disseminated. 

Pleasing the stomach has, in our own 
age of progress, become one of the fine 
arts. Busy housewives, since Eve*s 
time, believing old Dr. Johnson's say- 
ing, that a man who does not care for 
his stomach is not to be trusted, have 
brought premature wrinkles to their 
brows in the search after those combi- 
nations which are both wholesome and 
palatable. A cook-book is, by no means, 
the worst kind of literature, doubtless 
ill-cooked meals have turned more 
stomachs from friends to enemies, and 
caused their owners to call them, with 
the dyspeptic Carlyle of "shooting Ni- 
agara" memory, "diabolical machines/' 
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tkan the pastries and ices of profes- 
sional gastronomes. Cupid recognizes 
the wonderful power of a good dinner 
in drawing out all one's latent amiabil- 
ity, and uses it as a valuable adjuvant 
in controlling the affairs of the heart. 
Fanny Fern says the way to a man's 
heart is through his stomach. I have a 
friend who, I always fancied, was cooked 
into the hymenial vows, by the culinary 
skill of her who now so gracefully rules 
his heart and table ; and thrice happy 
are they, with no indigestible dishes to 
mar peace or jostle love. The author 
of '^ Married Life at Hillside," honestly 
confesses that good coffee guided the 
boy archer's arrow to his bachelor 
heart, lost his bachelor friends a genial 
companion, and won dyspeptic Mrs. 
Gray a hen-pecked husband. Perhaps, 
reader, you have witnessed (in your 
neighbor's family) one of those family 
episodes — the good housewife in tears, 
and her liege lord like a thunder-cloud 
over lead-like biscuit or smoked coffiee. 
As powerful an autocrat as a good din- 
ner is, it often happens that the choicest 
dainties of the season, prepared in a 
manner so artistic as to delight the 
spirits of Apicius or Brillat-Savarin, 
excite only disgust and beget ill-humor 
and despondency. The story is only 
complete when good digestion is added 
to the good dinner. 

Molecular death is the very essenoe of 
life. We do an act and die ; we breathe 
a breath and die ; we thank God in the 
evening for our preservation during the 
day, and in the morning for the safe 
keeping of us during the night, and 
those cells which prompt, alike with 
those that utter the prayer, lose their 
life in the praying. To the organs of 
digestion has been assigned the duty of 
fumishini^ the proper material for the 
regeneration which this continual cell- 
death imposes on the tissues. Truly 
'' every meal is a rescue from one death 
and lays up for another." 

The manipulations of nature — the 


prototype of all chemists — in her divine 
laboratory, were seen "as through a 
glass darkly," and, consequently, but 
imperfectly understood, until the acci- 
dental discharge of a musket, very fortu- 
nately for science but very unfortunately 
for Alexis St. Martin, left him with a side 
door in his stomach, through which in- 
quisitive doctors peeped and stole na- 
ture's secrets. 

Chemistry cannot make a man, though 
Paracelsus, as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, claimed to have done so. Chem- 
istry, however, has put the created man 
into her crucibles and test tubes, applied 
het re-agents, and found of what manner 
of stuff he is made. This analysis proves 
the human organism to be composed 
of only about fifteen ultimate elements. 
"It is a simple matter of fact," says 
Prof. Haughton in an address before 
the British Medical Association, " that 
all the different manifestations of ani- 
mal work are the result of the reception 
and assimilation of a few cubic feet of 
oxygen, a few ounces of water, of starch, 
of fat and of flesh." Now, when this 
waste, of which we have already spoken, 
reaches a certain amount, the sensation 
of hunger is experienced, and the stom- 
ach telegraphs to the brain along the 
sympathetic nerves for a supply of one 
or all of those fifteen elements, of which 
we have found the body to be'composed. 
This message is speedily recognized by 
the brain, and the brain is not long in 
translating the message into plain Anglo 
Saxon, for the benefit of kitchen Biddy. 

The food having been supplied, it is 
decomposed by those juices, some five 
in number, which are secreted by the 
glands and the mucous membrane lining 
tibe alimentary tract. The action of 
these fluids is not merely to liquefy the 
solid constituents of the food, but to 
exert a catalytic action — a sort of magic, 
"presto, veto, change" — by which the 
ingested are converted into other sub- 
stances, of which blood and brain and 
muscle are made. While the blood- 
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vessels and lacteals are absorbing these 
products of digestion into the general 
circulation) let ns learn how this newly- 
prepared material can reach the worn- 
oat atom in the body of a bone or 
muscle. If you examine any organ of 
the body with a microscope, you will 
find it to be an aggregation of cells, 
each cell being surrounded by a net- 
work of capillaries. These little hair- 
like vessels twine around and interlace 
with the cells, much as the creeper 
twines around and covers the lattice- 
work of your summer-house. The pro- 
cess of digestion completed and the re- 
sults of the process in the blood, they 
are rafted along to the capillaries, when, 
by a peculiar process, muscle takes up the 
elements of musculine and pays for it in 
worthless creatine; brain abstracts the 
elements of nervine and yields up choles- 
terin. The tissues are sharp traders, 
and invariably get the best of the bar- 
gain — exchanging the old and worn- 
out for the new and life-giving. The 
blood, of course, soon becomes bank- 
rupt — the proceeds pf its exchanges 
may be likened to the worthless notes 
of the bankrupt merchant — and can 
do no^ng better than unload its cargo 
into the sewers of the body to be ex- 
creted. 

Physiologically speaking, this process 
of digestion constitutes one of the essen- 
tial differences between my nextrdoor 
neighbor and the pumpkin that grows 
in his garden (I fancy that my neighbor 
has many points of resemblance to his 
pumpkin, but that is a question between 
my neighbor and myself). My neigh- 
bor must prepare his food before it is 
assimilated; the pumpkin assimilates 
its food in the form existing in the air 
or soiL We are now prepared to un- 
derstand how a proper performance of 
the digestive function is essential to the 
perfect mental and physical develop- 
ment fi£ the man. Muscle and brain 
(whicb is the instrument of that myste- 
rious something called mind, the nous) 


alike draw nourishment and strength 
from the same source. Brain, too, is inti- 
mately dependent upon muscle. Though 
nerve fibre does the thinking, muscular 
fibre must make that thinking tangible. 
Place a stationary engine in a papier- 
mache setting; turn on steam, and what 
will be the result? Place a ten horse- 
power brain in a one horse-power body; 
attempt to develop its power, and what 
will be the result ? The pages of history 
are fidl of the funeral notices of those who 
with feeble physiques have flashed forth, 
won the admiration of the world by the 
brilliancy of their exploits, and then — 
flashed out, the physical system unable 
to meet the demand made upon it. 
Thus, "Pollock's Course of Time" was 
completed in his twenty-eighth year, 
and at twenty-eight Pollock's course of 
life was run, and Scotia's promising 
bard went into a too early grave. " His 
physical energies, like the oil of his 
midnight lamp, went to feed the ever- 
burning blaae of thought." 

There is something wondrously mys- 
terious about this body of ours. The 
finite mind cannot solve the problem of 
life. To know that the calf, whose 
playful gambols over the neighboring 
lawn I have often watched from this 
window, was yesterday brtUe, but is to- 
day marif and for aught I know may 
now be selling dry-goods or compound- 
ing drugs in the organism of some up- 
town clerk, is truly wonderfuL Per- 
chance, the veritable Cochin China that 
in his matutinal basso proclaimed the 
coming dawn, and frightened from my 
couch the "fickle pensioners of Mor- 
pheus' train," may now furnish the 
nervine that dictates this article and 
the musculine that jots it down. We 
present then for solution to the coming 
physiologist the following equation: 
Booste]vhDigestion="A Talk about Di- 
gestion in The Western Mokthlt." 
We are, unfortunately, a race of dys- 
peptics. The little bright-eyed cherub 
of few moons, nestled in its mother's 
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lap, is racked by coliC) and the ills 
thicken fast as he passes through child- 
hood and manhood to the grave. Youth 
and happiness have grown to be syno- 
nyms. Sweetly has Wordsworth sung of 
''The days when I was .young, and 
hope and beauty went a-Maying." And 
through the elasticity of her spirits, 
youth rebounds from under the crushing 
weight of disappointment as the spring 
rebounds from the bending. Why? The 
answer comes, in prose and verse, that 
youth is free from the trials and cares 
of maturer years. It is true, youth 
wears no wrinkles — combs out no gray 
" fallen snowflakes of the coming years." 
But are not the defeats and disappoint- 
ments which beset the youthful skir- 
misher in life's battles as crushing to 
his young soul as the sterner defeats of 
the scarred veteran grown aged in bat- 
tling? Little sorrows to little hearts 
are as crushing as great sorrows to 
hearts grown strong and hard. The 
true explanation is found in the activity 
of the child's system. The heart throbs 
out a healthy rythm. Good blood — the 
result of good, healthy digestion — goes 
coursing through their veins, infusing 
new life and energy into their very 
being. Blessed be the nursery, with its 
bevy of romping children — the merry 
laugh rippling forth an eloquent story 
of enjoyment and good digestion — the 
lilies on their cheeks rivaling their sis- 
ters of the vale in beauty and delicacy 
of coloring. Is it not fine fun to watch 
their sport? and* is it not a sight to 
soften a cynic or wed a bachelor ? But 
this picture has its shade. It is no 
borrowed sadness to fear that soon, in 
pleasing the palate and disregarding 
nature's laws, their stomachs will be 
turned to enemies, or, at best, lukewarm 
friends, bad blood generated, and they 
grow into a wretched, joyless parentage. 
In short, the whistling boy or laughing 
girl may grow into a world-hating dys- 
peptic. It does not come within the 
scope of this article to enumerate the 


probable causes that shall convert this 
merry, laughing boy into a grumbling, 
dyspeptic man, but must make mention 
of one — the bane of fashionable life — 
IcUe suppers. Late suppers are a ter- 
rible curse. When the day wraps itself 
in its mantle of darkness, it is the signal 
for mankind to prepare for rest — rest 
for mind, and muscle, and stomach. 
Eating late and full suppers is poor 
preparation. The youth of the present 
day seem to have no blessings for "early 
to bed " at night, and many curses for 
that ''artificial cut-off, early rising." 
And no wonder; more dyspeptics than 
the poet Gowper have experienced the 
feelings, on rising of a morning, which 
he thus describes: "I awake, like a 
toad out of Acheron, covered with the 
ooze and slime of melancholy." Late 
suppers 

** Make ileop a pain 
And torn iU balm to wormwood.'* 

Often have I watched people in the 
fashionable saloons of an evening and 
listened to their exclamations, "So deli- 
cious! How refreshing!" Yes! delu- 
ded mortals, as angry stomachs and 
aching heads are delicious! as sleep- 
less nights and troublous dreams are 
refreshing! 

See that sunny-haired and sunny- 
i&ced butterfly of a woman, brim full of 
love for the Adolphus at her side, par^ 
taking so libenQly of those delicacies. 
All is joyous now; but the same cause 
that prompts such an outgushing of 
affection for Adolphus to-night, will on 
the morrow scowl upon pater Jamilias, 
box the baby's ears, broomstick the cat 
and darken the canary's cage to silence 
his song. " The little stoppages," says 
Sidney Smith, " in the bodily circulation, 
are the things which, above all others, 
darken our views of life and man." A 
friend once went to him in the most 
deplorable condition, and, like Rachel 
of old, refused to be comforted. His 
daughter's cough had settled upon her 
lungs; his wife was extravagant and 
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inclined to flirt with the parson; hiB 
son was fast going to the deyiL Bat 
Sidney, finding that he had been at the 
dub-rooms on the previoas evening, 
and snpped largely of lobsters, replied, 
"All these gloomy views are the lob- 
sters.'' And he was right; with the 
lobsters converted into bone or muscle, 
or returned to their ocean home, (where 
all lobsters should be,) doubtless his 
daughter's cough would loosen, his son 
become the most promising of lads, 
and his wife the most loving of women. 
The health of the body politic is, in no 
small degree, dependent upon digestion. 
''Will the coming man drink wine?" 
as propounded by Mr. Parton, is an im- 
portant query; but no more so, sup- 
posing the coming man to be a politi- 
cian, than the query, '' Will the coming 
man digest well?" 

Very much of the bad legislation 
that has been inflicted upon the Ameri- 
can people can be traced directly to the 
bad digestion of the legislators. Vol- 
taire uttered a wholesome truth in say- 
ing the good or bad digestion of a 
prime minister has often decided the 
fate of *a nation. It is said that a Pole, 
exiled to Siberia for political offences, 
obtained his pardon from Paul I. of 
Russia, by contriving to keep the royal 
table well supplied with a pie made of 
drake^s livers, of which the emperor 
was excessively fond. The rulers, too, 
of a nation can serve the people in a no 
better way than by preventing heartless 
traders from selling improper food to 
the poorer classes. The old saying, 
''Tell me what you eat, I will teU you 
what you are," contains a truth to 
which it is not wise for us to close our 
eyes. "Were I charged with the mis- 
sion of degrading a nation," writes Dr. 
Holland, " stunting the form and weak- 
ening in the same proportion the men- 
tal and moral nature, there is no way 
in which I could so readily accomplish 
my object as through improper food." 
This truth was appreciated in olden 


times, and from "Memorials in Lon- 
don" we find that in 1319, a certain 
Wm. Spelyng was sentenced to be put 
upon the pillory and two putrid beef 
carcases to be burnt nnder him, which 
he had exposed for sale. In 1365 a 
poulterer received the punishment of 
the pillory for selling putrid pigeons. 
In 1419 Henry the Fifth issued a proc- 
lamation against the adulteration and 
mixing of wines, with the punishment of 
the pillory as penalty. A few examples 
of this kind would be beneficial in the 
present day. 

Another potent cause of indigestion 
is that people insist in cramming two 
or three times as much food in the 
stomach as nature intended it should 
contain. The story is told that at a 
certain banquet, an eccentric doctor 
managed to sit near one of his patrons, 
the alderman, and placed in a bag pro- 
vided for the purpose, a duplicate share 
of everything that the alderman placed 
in his stomach. The next morning 
brought the alderman to the doctor's 
office, brim full of his complaints of 
indigestion. The doctor emptied the 
contents of his bag before him, and 
asked him how he expected any man 
to digest such a heap. Albanus, a Gaul- 
ish consul, is charged with consuming, 
at one supper, one hundred peaches, ten 
melons, fifty large green figs, and 
three hundred oysters. 

Indigestion is the bane of domestic 
life. An imperfect diagnosis would 
that physician make, who did not 
ascribe headaches and blues, with their 
concomitant snappish and waspish tem- 
per, oftener to the stomach than to the 
brain. The marital relation is physical 
as well as moral and intellectual, and 
very often the difference between the 
happiness of homes is the difference 
between the soundness of stomachs. 
Eve brought sin and suffering into the 
world through eating, and many of 
Eve's daughters have, in like manner, 
brought discomfort and alienation into 
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ihe minatare worlds over which titoy 

reign. Plutarch ascribes a prodigious 

amount of marriage infelicity to those 

pett/ points of temper which fret the 

daily tenor of life. Well has Burns 

written: 

"To make a happy flreiida oUme 

For weana and wiie, 
That's the true pathoe and sabUme 
Of human life." 

Ton would scarcely expect a man to 
strive afler the *'true pathos and sub- 
lime of human life," with his stomach 
in open rebellion — the victim of intes- 
tine wrath. Human nature is not apt 
to be amiable under such circumstan. 
ces ) but human nature has no right to 
make such circumstances. A man's 
soul should warm and grow full to over- 
flowing under the heartrwarming, soul- 
inspiring home influences; until its 
goodness and love shines forth and 
blesses all. Many a wife, child-like in 
her simplicity and angel-like in her 
purity, the pillar of her husband's 
hopes, whose bright smile wreathes the 
family altar in a beauty bom of heaven, 
and tinges with a silver lining every 
cloud that flits across the home-sky has 
degenerated into the petulent shrew, 
whose frown blights every noble feeling 
and whose tongue ever wags out a dole- 
ful dirge of complaint and faultfinding. 
Physical suffering — bad digestion — is 
often the prime cause of the degenera- 
tion. The vestal fires of the Lares 
which formerly warmed and expanded 
every heart with goodness, and kind- 
ness and love, now emits but an uncer- 
tain light and no warmth. Discord is the 
god now. Should one venture on a lit- 
tle pleasantry, it sounds like a voice 
from the tombs — is out of place, like 
laughter at a fiineraL Father snaps 
mother, mother snaps father, John 
snaps Jane, and thus they snip, snap 
all around. I would rather live with a 
family of snapping turtles and be done 


with it. Possibly this male turtle, cold- 
hearted disciple of the euubcno school, 
may be a deacon in the church, who, of 
a Sunday morning sings, ''How happy 
is the little flock," till he is very hoarse 
and very red in the fiEice ; or, perchance 
he is the squire of the neighborhood, 
from whom the little urchins for miles 
around derive their ideas of justice and 
Christianity. These nitro-glycerine tem- 
pers, which are fathered by indigestion, 
and which, by a nod or look, may ex- 
plode and blow away all domestic peace, 
you may depend upon it are very bad 
things in a family. Certainly angels 
shed tears over a no sadder sight than 
two souls, who should be twin in hopes 
and heart as they are twin in years and 
suffering, with prospects mellowed by 
time, and forms crooked, and heads 
whitened, going down into the valley of 
death, bickering and quarreling and 
backbiting. 

We draw, in conclusion, this infer 
ence, that we are the happier the nearer 
we live in harmony with nature's laws. 
We are the better doctors when we ob- 
serve the laws of nature, and very sel- 
dom patients. It will not do to breathe 
impure air, and eat through five hours 
and twelve courses, as it is said they re- 
cently did in New York city. The eccen- 
tric Dr. Abemethy's advice to his dyspep- 
tic patients was, " Live like Christians." 
Let our fioshionable hotels begin the re- 
fprm and strike frx>m their bills of fare 
very many of those captivating foreign 
names, (of which few know the mean- 
ing,) attached to most execrable dishes, 
and supply the proper names in their 
stead, as "Sleepless nights," "Head- 
ache," "CoUc," "Constipation." It 
might not look so well, but it has a 
twofold advantage. It is more truth- 
ful: and then, unsuspecting people, 
with weak stomachs, will not partake 
of the vile compounds. 
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CHARLEMAGNE'S LAMENT FOR ROLAND. 


BY CHARLES LAKDOB. 


Roland, friend -<- God grant thee merc7 now I 
Man never 8aW| nor shall, such knight as thon, 
To dare great combats, and to gain them all. 
Farewell I my glory turns toward its &11. 

Roland, friend — God lift thy spirit bold 

To where the sacred flowers their buds unfold 1 

Those once departed, ah I how soon shall wane 

The strong, audacious heart of Charlemagne I 

To me was never fate so much a foe 

As when it summoned thee to Roucevauz. 

And never day shall come again to me 

In which I shall not weep, beloved, for thee. 

Roland, friend — to rule the Great Domain 
I must go back alone, in grief to reign. 
From states and kingdoms men shall come each day< 
''Where is the brave young Captain?'' they shall say, 
And I must tell them, here thou liest low-— 
Right arm of France, cut off at Roucevaux. 
Ah I never day shall dawn again and set 
In which for thee my eyes shall not be wet I 

Roland, friend— the dart that wounded thee 
Has dealt a fatal blow to France and me: 
No more to see thee come with lance in rest 
With victory shining on thy plumed crest. 
For thy good sword Durandal flash on high- 
Where crescent standards droop and Paynims fly- 
When Saxon, Hun and African rebel, 
Sicilian, Roman, whom thy name could quell — 
Who, who shall lead my troops without a fear ? 
Thou shalt a desert, sunny land, appear. 
So great a woe has fallen upon my head,. 
Would that I, Roland, too, with thee were deadl' 

Roland, friend, youth so brave and fail I 
When in my chapel sounds at Aix the prayer. 
And all shall come to ask me news of iJiee, 
Strange, strange and cruel shall the answer be; 
Cold on the hearts that loved thee best shall &11— 
^ Dead, dead is Roland, conqueror of all 1 " 
Do thou, my God, of Holy Mary Son, 
Grant me that here my life's long toil be done ; 
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Nor let me quit the soil wherein he lies 
Ere my worn frame find rest, with his to rise \ 
Before we reach the dark defiles of Size 
Let me with him in Paradiae find ease I 


So runs the sad lament Thorold 

The ancient chronicler has told; 

Dirge oft in camp and castle sung 

In France's older northern tongue. 

But he who writes its measures here 

For Anglo^axon voice and ear. 

Hears all the lines where Roland's name 

Is blazoned, speak another name, 

And knows what echoes it must wake 

In hearts deep shadowed for his sake, 

Who — falling dauntless at his post 

Among the Great Republic's host. 

Like Roland brave, like Roland wept — 

Long the rear-guard of Freedom kept. 

thou my hero, let me claim 

This <wreath which once bore Roland's name. 

And its undying laurel lay 

Upon thy early grave to-day! 


CHICAGO RIVER TUNNEL. 


THE NEW YEAR was inaugurated, 
in Chicago, by the opening of the 
Washington Street Tunnel, under the 
South Branch of Chicago River, con- 
necting, by substantial and commodious 
passage ways, the South and West Divi- 
sions of the city of Chicago. All great 
public works of difficult or doubtful ex* 
ecution— Hiisconnected with land grants, 
subsidies or bribery — requiring the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money, have 
to encounter serious obstacles, both in 
the character of the work and in the 
distrust, parsimony and selfishness of 
legislative or municipal bodies, and the 
tunnel under Chicago River is no ex* 
ception to the general rule. The credit of 
first proposing the tunnel is due to Wm. 
B. Ogden, one of the foremost private 
citizens of Chicago, who, as early as in 


1844— » nearly twenty-five years ago — 
employed Asa F. Bradley, then City 
Surveyor, to make an estimate of its 
cost He supposed it could be done 
for $30,000, but Mr. Bradley's estimate 
made it $130,000. Nothing further was 
done in the matter till in 1855 — some 
eleven years afterward — when the Chi- 
cago Tunnel Company was organized, 
with Mr. Ogden as President But the 
cost was found, by surveys, to be greater 
than was anticipated ; the directors could 
not agree upon plans ; the measure re- 
ceived little support from the Common 
Council or the public, and it was aban- 
doned. 

After an interval of nine years, the 
Common Council opened their eyes wide 
enough to see that not only was it a 
meritorious project, bnt that it was be- 
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coming fl pablie necessify. And after 
dAlying three or fbnr years, trying to 
induce priTSte sitbffcriptions to the work, 
bf offering to locate the tunnel on this 
stfeeit and on that, changing the site from 
Washington to Adams street, and from 
Adams back to Washington street, and 
passing one ordinalnce after another, the 
Council finally, Jnly 17, 1866, directed 
the Board of Public Works to let the 
contract for tnnneGng the riTer at Wash- 
ington street The contract was awarded 
to Stewart, Lndlam k Co., August 2^, 
1866, for $271,000, and work commenced 
under it September 15, 1866. Aftei' ex- 
pending over $40,000, in labor and ma- 
terials, the contractors suspended opera- 
tions May 17^ 1867, and after due notice 
had been served on them to resume 
work in five days, the Council declared , 
the contract forfeited, and finally setfiled 
with them by payings them $20,584. 

Proposals were again issued, and the 
contract re-let to J. K. Lake, and Charles 
B. Farwell of the dry-goods house of 
John Y. Farwell k Co., July 25, 1867, 
for $328,500, and work commenced ott 
it immediately. The work was pushed 
forward vigorously, and, notwithstand- 
ing several serious floodings and conse- 
quent delays, and the partial or total 
suspension of the work, by order of tbe 
city, from December to April, for fear 
the work done in fro8^time might not 
be permanent, the tunnel was completed 
and opened for both teams and foot 
passengers, on the first day of January, 
1869. 

The first flooding was caused by the 
bursting of a four-inch water-main, on 
Canal street, September 3, 1867, and 
caused much damage. It was again 
flooded, November 10, 1867, by fire 
engines, at the burning of Maples k 
Fletcher's mill, all the water thrown 
upon the building running into the tun- 
nel. But the worst flooding was caused 
by the bursting of a water-main on West 
Water street, September 3, 1868. The 
water burst around the sheathing whicb 


supports the banks, breaking down the 
timber bracing, filling die cut ten feet 
deep with slush, and widening it to 
nearly one hundred feet The railroad 
bridge ovisr the cut ftll iiito it, causing 
much delay and damage. 

The labor performed, and materials 
used, in constructing the tunnel, repre- 
sent the character aud magnitude of 
the work. There were 44,000 cubic 
yards of excavation, most of it a very 
tough blue clay, which had to be cut in 
blocks, with a sharp shovel, ta be re- 
moved. The usual and necessary slopes, 
in works of this kind, would have in- 
creased the excavation to 68,000 cubic 
yards, but to guard against contingen- 
cies, the contractors, at great expense, 
planked the sides and supported them 
by heavy, framed timbers, extending 
across the cut from side to side. Tbere 
were used in constructing the founda- 
tion, walls, abutments, backings arches 
and roof of the tunnel, 3,500,000 bricks, 
10,000 cubic yards, or 2,500 cords of 
stone-masonry, 10,000 cubic yards of 
broken stone and sand, 5,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, And 30,000 barrels of 
water cement. Sixty thousand days' 
labor, often hours each, were performed 
on the tunnel, in addition to the work 
performed by teams and steam engines. 

There are two passage ways — one 
for teams, 1608 feet, or nearly ninety- 
seven rods, long, extending from the 
center of Franklin street, on the East, 
to the center of Clinton street, on the 
West side of the river, and the other 
for foot passengers, 810 feet, or about 
fifty rods, long, extending from Market 
street on the East to Canal street on the 
West. The pedestrian way is planked 
with white pine, laid on eight-inch joists, 
is ten fi^t wide, and eight feet high, and 
is reached by eighteen steps in entrance 
houses of cut stone, at either end, cost- 
ing $5,000. 

' The road-bed of the passage way for 
teams is laid with the Nicholson pave- 
ment, resting on sand and graveL 
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There are open passage ways on each 
side, that on the East side being 273, 
and that on the West side 322 feet long, 
the walls of which, where they join the 
covered archway, are six feet thick and 
twenty-five feet high, and gradnaUy di- 
minishing, till at the extremities they 
are but three feet thick and five feet 
high. 

The section under the river, 220 feet 
long, is divided by a wall into two arched 
passage ways, each eleven feet wide and 
thirteen, feet high, the object being to 
give greater strength to sustain the 
superincumbent pressure, with less 
hight, and, therefore, with less depres- 
sion of the road-bed, than could be af- 
forded by a single arch. The rest of 
the tunnel, from the open passage ways 
at either end to the river section, has 
but one arch, fifteen feet high, and nine- 
teen and a half feet wide, but where it 
joins the river section on each side, it 
increases in width to twenty-three and a 
third feet. The river is but two hun- 
dred feet wide, so that the river section 
extends each way ten feet beyond the 
dock line. 

All the passage-ways are connected 
by openings, well lighted with gas, and 
thoroughly ventilated. Ample provision 
is also made for the drainage of any 
water which may find entrance from 
the open ends of the tunnel, or which 
may percolate through the walls or bot- 
tom, by two capacious wells, connected 
by^a sewer, with a shaft to the east side 
well, through which the water can be 
pumped out. The whole coat of the 
work has been over $400,000. 

Last summer Mr. Farwell sold to A. 
A. McDonnell, former contractor on the 
Wisconsin State Capitol, an interest in 
the contract, and since that time Mr. 
McDonnell has had superintendence of 
the work. 

Over the archway of the east side 
entrance of the passenger tunnel there 
is a tablet of Italian marble in the 
brick work, on which are inscribed. 


first, the names of the members of the 
Board of Public Works, A. H. Burle^, 
J. Mc Arthur and W. H. Carter; next, 
the date, 1868, and underneath, £. S. 
Chesbrough, City Engineer; W. Bxy- 
son, Assistant Engineer in Charge; 
and finaUy, the names of the contract- 
ors, J. K. Lake, C. B. Farwell and A. 
A. McDonnelL 

The Thames tunnel is only for foot 
passengers, and is reached by a long 
flight of* steps. It is a laborious and 
gloomy passage, and, like a museum, ia 
more an object of curiosity than a work 
of utility. The Chicago tunnel is the 
only one in the world which ftumishes a 
passage way for teams and carriages 
under the bed of a river, and, in this 
respect, it is like Chicago herself 
unique and without a rivaL 

The chief credit of the work is due 
to Mr. Farwell, who furnished the 
money for its construction, made a per- 
sonal inspection of the work every day, 
from its commencement to its comple- 
tion, and urged it forward, over all ob- 
stacles, with tireless energy and indom- 
itable will. He determined that the 
tunnel should be built, at whatever 
cost, and that the prestige of Chicago, 
in accomplishing every enterprise she 
undertook, should be maintained; and 
the tunnel will remain, for all coming 
time, a benefaction to the millions who 
shall henceforth inhabit this wonderiul 
city, and the first-born of a score or 
more of other river tunnels, connect- 
ing, by uninterrupted subterranean pas- 
sages, all parts of the city, as the fruit 
of his resolve. And, without detract- 
ing from the merits of those associated 
with him in this enterprise, it is justice 
to say, that the citizens of Chicago owe 
it pre-eminently to Charles B. Farwell, 
that they will henceforth be able to pass 
Chicago river, at all times of the day, 
and all seasons of the year, without in- 
terruption from open bridges, or annoy- 
ance from offensive smells. 
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PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


[OATHSBSD FOB THB WE8TBBH MOVTHLT.] 

/ haoe only cuUed a hovquet of other men^s flowers^ and nothing is my own hut the 

string thai ties them, — Moktaioke. 


THOUGHTS. — 

Words are magic ; a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew apon a Uioaght, pro- 
daces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions; think. — Byron, 

SABBATH. — 

Six dars may Rank divide the poor, 
0, Dives, fropi thj banquet hall ; 

The seventh the Fatiier ope*s the door. 
And holds His feast for all. 

—Sir E. B. Lytton. 

WRABT. — 

We saj at night, << Would God the day 

were here," 
And say at dawn, ^* Would God the day 

were dead." — SmTibume, 


BICHES. — 


-Alas ! 'tis in vain ; 


Who hid in their turns have been hid ; 
And here in the grave are all metals 

forbid, / 
Save the tinsel that shines on the dark 

coffin-lid. — Khowles. 

TOITTH. — 

Youth follows Life, as bees the honey- 
bell, 

And nightingales the northward march 
of Spring; 

And once a dazzled moth must try its 
wings, 

Though but to scorch them in the blaze 
of Hell! — Bayard Taylor. 


at least you could not 


ELOQUBKCE. 

Sincere he 

doubt it. 

If listening merely to his voice's tone. 
The devil hath not in all his quiver's 

choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 

— Byron. 

ABSEVCB. — 

Absence I — ^Is not thy soul torn by it 
From more than li^ht, or life or breath ? 

'Tis Lethe's gloom, out not its quiet — 
The pain without the peace of death. 

— CampheU, 


MAOKANIMITT. — 

Though with their high wrongs I am 

struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my 

furv 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance. 

— Shakspeare. 

TBBA80N. — 

In life's great Lazar-house each breath 
We breathe may bring or spread the 
^st, 
And daily each may catch his death 
From those that lean upon his breast. 

— Owen Merediih, 

BBSOLUTION. — 

Despair gives resolution to the weak; 
Entice the sun from his elliptic line ; 
He shall obey your beck and wander from 
His sphere, as soon as I from myresolve. 

— Byron. 

THE STBANOEB'S HEABT. — 

Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land — 
The voices of the kindred band — 
Oh I midst them all when bless'd thou art. 
Deal gentljunith the stranger's heart 1 

— Mrs. Hemans, 

WISDOM. — ' 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 
and he bears a laden breast, 

Full of sad experience moving toward 
the stillness of his rest. 

— Tennyson. 

BELIOIOK. — 

Vex me not with idle questions, 
Seek no moral to deduce — 

With the present I am busy. 
With the future hold a truce ; 

If I live the life God gave me, 
He will turn it to His use. 

— Tall^and. 

CONTENT. — 

All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy ha- 
vens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 

— Shakspeare. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Fbatebval Greetikos. — The fridnds 
of literature will be pleased to learn that 
the Westebv MoitthI/T is meeting with 
general fkvoT thronghoi^t the West. The 
leading and most influential men and 
women are rallying to its support, and 
•send words of greeting and encourage- 
ment The press has not been back- 
ward in its efforts to establish its claim, 
but responded in a manlj tone for the 
furtherance of the enterprise. Of 
coune, we do not expect to please 
eyerjrbodjy nor every paper; and, for 
this reason, we may look for an occa- 
sional hit, square in the face. This 
world has ever been blessed (or cursed) 
with critics, who can see the faults in 
others which they cannot see in them- 
selves. We have not started the Wbst- 
BBV MoKTBLT with the expectation of 
making a perfect model of literature in 
two numbers; indeed, that would re- 
quire the aid of the gods, whose dwell- 
ing is not with flesh. Literature is not 
borne on lightning wings to Jove's 
celestial halls, nor is it, like Jonah's 
gourd, grown in a night. It requires 
time to bring its forces in|p order and 
prepare them for the work of the future. 
There are people who live in doubting 
castles and look with distrust upon every 
new effort; but, if that effort succeeds, 
they were the harbingers of its coming 
and '^the voice in the wilderness" — 
"prepare ye the way." 

That which has been called an eacper- 
iment has ripened into a MieceM, and we 
assure the reader, that the Wbstebn 
Monthly is not "a bubble on the 
wave" nor ''a transient meteor in the 
sky," but one of those permanent insti- 
tutions which, we trust, will merit the 
respect and patronage of aU noble- 
minded men and women. 

In conclusion, we would extend our 
most grateful acknowledgments to the 


editorial fraternity of the West, and to 
our many friends for their kindly greet- 
ings and stubstantial testimonials. 


The Magazine. — ^In presenting thu 
number, we have no apology to offer 
for its appearance or the matter it con- 
tains. Writers of known ability have 
been secured, in addition to those an- 
nounced in the January number, some 
of whom appear in this with articles, 
and others with promises for the ftiture 
numbers, as will be observed by refer- 
ence to "Correspondence." The por- 
trait of Gov. Fairchild speaks for itself. 
The biographical sketch was penned 
by a master hand — one who has been 
a friend and neighbor of the soldier 
and statesman for years, and therefore 
knows the truth of what is written. 
"Kate Elbridge" is a readable littie 
story by the author of "Stolen Loaves," 
which appeared in the last nnmber. Its 
style of language is very good. 

"How and What to Read," by the 
racy and original Robert Gollyer, needs 
no comment Everybody knows him, 
and everybody will read it " Suffirage," 
by S. M. Booth, is a masterly paper, and 
the best he ever wrote. Mr. B. is a pow- 
erftil writer. Mrs. M. L. Bayne has 
favored us with a very fine descriptive 
article on "Acadia: the Land of the 
Mayflower." The &ct that Mrs. R. dates 
her nativity and spent the first years of 
her life in Nova Scotia, is sufficient to 
establish the correctness of the descrip- 
tion. " Evolution or Creation, Which r 
as will be observed, is from the pen of 
Mr. Clarke, the author of "Sir Copp," 
etc., and will be read with interest by 
every scholar into whose hands this 
number &Us. Eugwie Taylor has again 
fbmished a stately poem on " The Battie 
above the Clouds." "My Room — and 
Something Else" is a semi-humorous 
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article^ and proMntB some norel idMN. 
Jamei R. Boise, Profesflor of Greek in 
the Chicago Uniyenity, and author of 
seveffal Greek works, appears this month 
with his first paper on '^ Athenian and 
American Sophists,*' a subject which he 
is eminentlj qualified to handle. Two 
articles more, upon the same subject, 
will be presented by the Professor. Col. 
A. G. Brackett, of the U. 8. Army, au- 
thor of ^Lane's Brigade in Mexico" 
and a '' History of the U. S. Cavalry," 
fiumishes the paper on ^Southern Cali- 
fiimia." The Colonel has, until re- 
eently, been stationed in the region 
which he describes, and his statements 
can therefore be relied upon. He is 
now a mem}>er of the Department of 
the Platte, and we expect to hear from 
him again at no distant day. Dr. Conk- 
lin, one of Chicago's many noted physi- 
cians, pieaents an interesting and soi- 
entific ''Talk about Digestion," which 
every '^ ungrateful animal" should read. 
"Charlemagne's Lament for Roland" 
is a poem of power. Some facts con- 
nected with ''The Chicago River Tun- 
nel" are here presented, which, we be- 
lieve, have never before been made 
public The writer possessed unusual 
fitcUitieSy-and has written a very reada- 
ble article, one worth preserving. 

By reference to our pages of corre- 
spondence, the reader will observe that 
Prasident Haven and Prof. Winchell, 
both of the Michigan University, will 
contribute papers for the March number 
of the Wkstbbh. A three-page poem, 
entitled "A Legend of the Black Forest," 
will also appear, from one of our &vorite 
home poets. 

Ovn Preiiiuk List. — ^We are pre- 
pared to offer better recompense for 
labor bestowed in behalf of the Wutsrv 
in obtaining subscribers, than has ever 
been done by any magazine on the con- 
tinent. Twenty-five thousand subscrip- 
tions must make up our list before 
the expiration of 1869. In order to 


accomplish this, money and labor must 
be expended fipeely. The former we 
can fomiah to those who will help u 
perform the latter. Su^brintendeBtB 
and teachers of schools oan aid us by 
introducing the magaadne to their schol- 
ara and acquaintances, and thus make 
a step in the right direction for the cause 
they advocate. The best soholavs of the 
West: write for us "—a fisict that should 
stimulate every educational man and 
woman to actios. Some of the ablest 
divines of our land are ei^ged, and 
others will be secured as fiut as pos- 
sible. We make a very liberal discount ' 
to clergymen — one that will well coib- 
pensate those who choose to lend a help- 
ing hand. The interests of manufactur- 
ers throughout the West are not to be 
neglected, as observed elsewhere. If 
proper efforts were put forth, there are 
few large establishments that would fail 
to furnish a club of fix>m ten to fifty 
subscribers, a result which would prove 
beneficial to the manufacturers and to 
the magazine. Toung ladies and gen- 
tlemen who desire a light and i^greeable 
vocation which paijfSf will do us a &vor 
by sending for terms to canvassers. 
We desire to secure the services of a 
few thousand canvassers, and will sat- 
isfy any who may address the office, 
that there is money in the investment. 
Reliable and responsible traveling 
agents also, are wanted, to visit all the 
principal cities and villages of the West 
immediatelff. Postmasters will be fur- 
nished with hand-bills, specimen copies 
and terms by return mail, upon appli- 
cation. We can afford you better terms 
than those of any publication. East or 
West, and shaU be pleased to receive 
the address of at least one thousand of 
your number, during the month of Feb- 
ruary. Let us hear from one and alL 
We help those who hdp us. 


Not BsspovsiBLB^-^We desire to 
have it distinctly understood that we do 
not endorse the sentiment of any writer 
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who appears upon our pages, but that 
eyerj one thas appearing mnst fight his 
or her own battles. We are ready to 
furnish the field and assist in mar- 
shaling the forces engaged, upon both 
sides, bat those directlj concerned mnst 
perform the '' present arms" process 
and stand or fall, as their relative 
strength shall be. The name or nom de 
plume of the responsible author will 
accompany nearly all the articles pre- 
sented, and those not so attended, of 
course, make the editors accountable 
parties. Papers taking sides against 
anything published in the Western we 
will cheerfully insert, if they are prop- 
erly qualified to appear upon our pages. 


Articles Wanted upon all the great 
commercial interests of the West The 
East knows as little of the extent and 
magnitude of Western enterprise as it 
does of that of Eamtschatka or New 
Grenada, and we, as a people, know but 
little more. We desire to take part in 
the general organization and develop- 
ment of all these varied interests, and 
ably written papers upon any of them 
will find a ready insertion and liberal 
compensation, if forwarded to this of- 
fice. Many thousand copies of the 
Western go out monthly, and are read 
by the farmer around his fireside ; the 
merchant, banker, manufacturer, and 
real estate dealer in his counting-room, 
and the professional man at his office. 
Here is a grand medium for the centraliz- 
ing of our mighty forces, and showing to 
the world and to oursdves what we are 
and hope to be. We expect all inter- 
ested men of the West will lend us 
a helping hand [with a pen in it) in 
carrying out this great plan of Western 
development and organization. Those 
who consult their own interests, cer- 
tainly will do so. 


kindness of Mr. J. 0. Glblanb, the gen- 
tlemanly General Passenger Agent of 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad, he was favored with a card 
upon which was written, "To Forest 
and Return," which carried him safely 
over the grand old road in first-class 
time. This road is in excellent condi- 
tion, has magnificent coaches and sleep- 
ing-cars, and, above all, gentlemen for 
officers. The trip was a very pleasant 
one, and we were highly pleased with 
what we saw on and along the line, but 
time will not admit of an extended ar- 
ticle for this number. During the year 
all the railroads entering Chicago will 
be written up — their history, etc., with 
brief biographical sketches of their offi- 
cers—and be published in the Western 
Monthly, when the P., Ft W. k C. 
R. R. will not be forgotten. 

B. C. TUTTLE. 


Correspondence. — We place before 
the readers of the Western Monthly a 
few of the many cheeringletters received 
from the literati of the West during the 
last month. Assurances of support and 
encouragement arrive by almost every 
mail. Clippings, too, firom a few of the 
hundreds or Western papers that have 
reached our table since the last issue, 
each bearing the most encouraging 
words of cheer, are presented, that the 
reader mav judge correctly of the man- 
ner in whicn the enterprise is received 
by the Western Press. 

Manuscript. — So large a quantity of 
manuseript has been received during 
the month that we have found it impos- 
sible to examine it all. Our contribu- 
tors will bear with us a little, and after 
we are systematically arranged, we'll 
try to be more prompt in acEnowledg- 
ments, etc. 

Clubbing Rates. — ^Publishers of pa- 
pers and periodicals in any section of 
the country will be furnished with the 
Western Monthly at our lowest club 
rates, that is, at $1.50 per annum. Any 
number of copies may be ordered and 
at any time. Baclr numbers always fur- 
nished if desired. 


A Card. — ^The undersigned had occa- 
sion to visit Southern Ohio during the 
month of January, and through the 


Exchanges should always be ad- 
dressed to '^ Western Monthly," Draw- 
er 6812, Chicago. All communicationB 
to Reed k Tuttlb, 116 Madison street, 
Chicago. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS- 


CHICAGO. 

We have received from the music 
publishing house of Messrs. Root & Cady 
an advance copy of TTie Song Messen- 
ger of the Northwest^ which is an un- 
nsnallj fine number. It contains a com- 
plete list of new music and articles of 
peculiar interest to the musical world. 
We are also in receipt of a package of 
music from the same house, which con- 
tains some of the 'finest pieces we have 
seen this season, comic and sentimental. 
We give below a list, and regret that 
our space is so limited we cannot in- 
dorse the particular beauties of each 
separate sheet: 

"Old Friends." Song and Chorus. 
Music by J. P. Webster. 

" Golden Leaves of Autumn." Song 
and Chorus. By Frank Howard. This 
has a beautiful lithograph title, and is a 
sweet and tender song, set to a beau- 
tiful melody. Key of G. 

'"Tis the Heart makes the Home." 
Trio. By P. P. Bliss. This is an ex- 
qnisite production, and should be sung 
at every fireside in the land. Key 
of D. 

"Velocipede Song," by Frank How- 
ard, and the "Velocipede Waltz," by 
the same composer, are highly sugges- 
tive, with their illustrated title pages, of 
the popular mania. 

" Velocipede Polka." By H. E. Kim- 
hall. Like the above pieces, this has 
a beautifully illustrated title. 

"Guests of the Heart." Song. By 
J. R. Murray, the popular composer. 

Sacred Lyrics. For social and 
public worship. Edited by Wm. Lud- 
den. Single copies 80 cents; $8.00 
per dozen. These lyrics are especially 
adapted for devotional singing. The 
most beautiful songs in sacred poetry 
are set to the rhythm of sweet, soul- 
stiiring music. 

School Lyricsj a book of the same 
size and style, is adapted to the use of 
schools and &mi]y singing. The assort- 
ment of hymns is excellent, but we 


think it would be improved by the addi- 
tion of a few pieces written and sung in 
a sprightlier vein than any of the lyrics 
in the book. We can commend the 
editor, however, for his conscientiouB 
selections. 

The Musical Ind^endent, pub- 
lished by Lyon & Healy, Clark and 
Washington streets, has made its ap- 
pearance for February. We commend 
the article upon " Music in Schools " to 
everybody, but to teachers especially. 
The title page of the paper is extremely 
handsome, and the poet's corner con- 
tains a gem from Robert Browning. 
There is a sparkling, piquant piece of 
music, "Katy's Letter," and a senti- 
mental song, " One Little Cot among the 
Hills," and several highly interesting ar- 
ticles concerning musical celebrities. 

"Sing to Me, Brother," issued by 
Lyon & Healy, is one of James Butter- 
field's pleasant melodies. 

" Barbe Bleu " is a ten-page jxj^ipowrri, 
and is an easy, brilliant arrangement, 
by Mr. Baumbach. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa is ill at Balti- 
more. 

Adelaide Phillips is making a Western 
tour, and sung last week in Chicago. 

Patti will soon be worth her weight 
in gold. She got $13,000 for singing a 
few nights in Berlin. 

Minnie Hauck is engaged in the Ital- 
ian opera at Paris. 

Blind Tom, the wonderful negro, who 
is not only blind but idiotic, is singing 
to Western people. Chicago accepted 
him as a prodigy. 

Madame Anna Bishop is softening the 
hearts of the Australians with "Come 
Home, Father." 

The Music Hall at Boston has re- 
ceived a half-doaen portraits of Beetho- 
ven's firiends. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


[Under this head we will give liberal notices of Books, Periodicals and Music 
received, whose subject is compatible with the object of onr magazine. In order 
to secure a notice in the ensuing number, they should be received by the 15th of 
«ach month. — ^E]>B.] 


BOOKS. 

The CoirsGBiPT. By MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, New York : Scribner and 
Company. Chicago: Cobb, Pritch- 
ard A Co., 81 and 83 Lake street. 

This work, more a simple narrative 
than a novel of elaborate plot, is a well- 
performed translation from the twentieth 
Paris edition, and appeiirs free from 
those Gallicisms and obscurities which 
render so intelligible the Italian proverb 
of '^ Translator — traitor." It is a story 
of the campaign of 1813, seen from the 
stand-point, not of an emperor, a field- 
marshal or a newspaper correspondent, 
but from that of one of the pawns on 
Napoleon's military chess-board — a poor 
mechanic of Alsace. He who has been 
accustomed to regard only the dramatic 
aide of war -r*- who forgets, in looking 
at the sun of Austerlitz, how many cot- 
tage fires have been absorbed by those 
brilliant rays — will find much food for 
thought in this detaile4 account of the 
4ifloomforts and soibrings of the march, 
ihe siege and the attack, as borne by a 
single victim of those auceessive eon- 
Sfiriptions which left France drained and 
exhausted. The life in Uiesa quiet rural 
districts and provincial cities is pleas- 
antly sketched; and the characteiB, 
Ihongh not of peouliar Ibroe or original- 
ity, are natural, and possess sufficient 
^characteristic featovep to have a certain 
i^preeable qnaintness about them. As 
a vivid picture of the unromantic and 
MvoUi|ig aide of war, the book wiU 
luive iQODsiderabla valae, and will have 
interest for those who prefer whfU; is 


suggestive and illustrative of character 
to wha^ is sensational and exciting. 


Sir Copp: a Poem for the Times. By 
Thomas Clarke. 

The Two Avoels; or, Love-led. By 
the author of ''Sir Copp." Chica^: 
Clarke A Bowron. Each for sale by 
the author. 

The first of these poems has been 
filready some time before the public, 
and is familiar to most leaders through 
the commendatory notices of the West- 
em press. It begins with the dissection 
of one of the class characterized during 
the late war as Copperheads. In this 
process the author takes occasion to 
depict in strong language the nature of 
such men and his estimate of the mag- 
nitude of their crime against the Union. 
He then sketches the uprising of the 
people in the recent struggle for national 
integrity, the cause of the war and its 
most memorable battle-fields*— paying 
tribute to Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
ai also to those hambler heroes whose 
paii in the gveat work was not less no- 
ble — and laments the death of Linooln, 
under the name of Abel Misraim. He 
protests against the injustice of the 
world towards great souls syeh as Mil- 
ton, Keats, Burns, and disenssea Ten- 
nyson, whom he regards as overrated' 
He concludes with a disseition, embody- 
ing some sound ideas, as to a repubU- 
can fonn of gOTemmeat and the duty 
of its oitiaens with regard to it, and 
■ends by commit^g the obnoxious Qop- 
perhead to those regions which the po- 
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£te prefer to caU Hades. The most 
spirited passage in the book is the apos- 
trophe to Qermania, begianing, 

**UBd of the DABub* ud the Rhine.'* 

In the poem '^Love-led," the author 
lays claim in his preface to the title 
of a benefactor of his race, as "one 
who presents new ideas in such a shape 
as will render them practically useful 
to mankind." After speaking of the 
creation of Eden and the limitations 
under which our first parents dwelt 
there, he represents the inhabitants of 
the various planets as descending, moved 
bj curiosity, to view the primeval gar- 
den and its occupants. A young angel, 
Arophel, set to guard the orb Sirius, 
falls in love with Eve and is driven from 
the garden by her. Returning to his 
post, he meets Lucifer, and a long argu- 
ment ensues, in which the latter re- 
proaches the celestial youth with the 
groveling nature of his ambition. Un- 
able, however, to convince his listener, 
he forces him to accompany him to the 
throne of Jehovah. Once there, the 
author seizes the opportunity to give a 
full description of heaven, the worship 
of the angels, and their occupations. 
Those who in their ideas of that divine 
abode have hitherto been confined to 
speculation or desire, will find here 
many novel suggestions upon the sub- 
ject The pause of the great arch- 
angel and his protege upon a hill over- 
looking^ the city gives the author a chance 
to indulge in a vein of meditation upon 
public and private matters as managed 
here below. He then returns to heaven, 
describes the evening meal of the an- 
gels, the contest of Lucifer and Michael, 
— a sort of tournament, in which the 
former vanquishes the great conqueror 
of the Dragon — and, finally, the pun- 
ishment of the young offender before- 
mentioned, which consists in being sent 
into ejdle fi>r a million years or so. In 
the succeeding cantos Lucifer re-appears 
to Arophel, and relating his own fall 
from holiness, together with that of our 


first parents, as the result of his arts, 
urges him to unite in defiance of the 
Almighty. To this Arophel returns an 
indignant refusal, when Lucifer, hurl- 
ing his last defiance toward heaven, is 
overwhelmed by the divine thunderbolts, 
and, transformed into hideous shape, is 
forced to , 

'— " Waader without chart or diore, 
Till tloM on earth ihaU be no more." 

The author ends with the aspiration 

that 

"The triale which we mfllBr here 

Shall be the etepplng^tonee whereby 
We moont yon brl^t, oeleetlal tphere, 
To homea •ternal la the iky." 


Luke Dabrkll, ^he Chicago News- 
boy. 

Mabel Ross, the Sewing Gibl. 

The Bbokbv PiTOHBB. Chicago: Tom- 
linson Brothers. 

Each of these books was written by 
a Chicago lady and published by Messrs. 
Tomlinson Bros, in a neat and attractive 
style. The writer possesses the unusual 
ability of writing in such a manner as 
to be highly instructive to the young 
reader and yet entertaining to the old^r 
ones. Her conversational powers an 
fine, and she carries the reader frt^m 
one scene to another almost impercepti- 
bly, and with each change teaching an 
appropriate moral lesson. She links 
the different parts of her book together 
by the narration of the events which go 
to make up the life of some fictitious 
person or persons, and enchains the 
attention of her readers to the end. Her 
style is not particularly marked, bui \$ 
free, easy, graceful and agreeable. 

''Luke Darrell" is a &ithful vepie- 
sentation of the life of a newsboy in a 
Western city. She takes her orphan 
hero from the country at the early age 
of nine years, brings him to Chicago, 
introduces him to the ''ring;" he is 
"pushed'' through and becomes a part 
thereof The amusing dialeet, trieks 
and incidents peculiar to his o^Uing are 
fidthfuUy noticed; he runs a sncoevsldl 
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.career, and after an experience of nine 
years, finds himself back on the old 
farm again, with flattering prospects of 
becoming, at some fiiture day, one of 
the ''self-made" men of the age. The 
book has a high moral tone, and should 
be read by the youth throughout the West. 

'' Mabel Ross " is a story of the strug- 
gles, privations and temptations of a 
sewing-girPs life in a large city, or, as 
the localities sufficiently make known, 
in the city of Chicago. It details the 
adventures of a trio of young girls, sis- 
ters, thrown upon their own e£fort8 for 
support, with the poor preparation of a 
childhood spent in a luxurious home 
under the sheltering care of parents. 
The book does not throw a flattering 
light upon the characters of the pro- 
prietors of large establishments where 
sewing-women are employed, nor upon 
the management of some of our be- 
nevolent institutions. The young he- 
roines fight successfully through their 
trials, and, by a turn oT fortune not 
wholly unexpected to the reader, be- 
come heiresses and escape from the 
thraldom of the needle. The book 
would perhaps have contained more en- 
couragement to the class to which it 
specially relates, if it had solved the 
problem of their existence in a less ex- 
ceptional way. 

"The Broken Pitcher," by the same 
author, is of the order of books best 
known as Sunday-school stories. The 
course of the narrative follows the steps 
of two children afflicted with a drunken 
father, who nevertheless make persistent 
and successful efforts to live a moral 
life, and are rewarded by the acquisition 
of friends and the reform of the de- 
graded parent. 

The three books, though without a 
marked style, are written in clear and 
agreeable English. 

[The above books, except "The Con- 
script," were handed in by their authors 
with a request that we review them. 
Hence their appearance at this late date.] 


PBRI0DIGAL8. 

We here gire, each month, ft brief notioe of the 
periodicaJs reoeiTed, which toe oan AoneiAjr reeom- 
wund to oar readers. We have no room for any 
others. Literary, Bdacatlonal, Medical, Bdentille, 
Beligloos, Musical, Artistic and Political JooraaJa 
qf real merit will be always welcomed and receire 
due attention. 

Phsxholooical JoumvAL.— DeToted to Xthnologj, 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psycholo- 
gy, Xdncation, and all ]Mt>greariTe measures, 
niustrated; $8.00. 8. R. Wells, 889 Broadway, 
New Tork. 

Paoxabi>*b MoiiTHLT.^The Toung Men's Mag»- 
sine. Lively, Wide-awake, Talented; $1.00. S. 8. 
Packard, 987 Broadway, N. T. 

Ths Movbxb At Horn, and Household Magaaine, 
edited by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. A trwie 
mother's Journal ; $1JK). Address "The Mother 
at Home," 67 Williams street, N. T. 

Hall's Joubhal or Hkalth.— A medical monthly 
of well-known ability, ererywhere; SL60. J. 6. 
Bedfleld, 140 Fulton street, N. T. 

AxniOAN BuiLDiR, and Journal of Art.— DeToted 
to Architecture, Mechanics, Science, Cirll Bng;i- 
neerlng, and Art; $8.00. Lakey k Adams, 115 
Madison street, Chicago. 

Thi CmoAGO Mjdioal Tdcu.— DoToted to the 
Interests of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery; $2.00. 
John Ounn, 163 S. Clark street, Chicago. 

WoBM worn. Jncs^— A Beligious Monthly Mag»- 
Bine; $1.00; to the Poor, ftee. Lamont Brothers, 
Bockford, HI. 

Thi Hibalb of thi OoMiire KnroDOic, and Chris- 
tian Instructor. A semi'monthly periodloal ; 
$2.00. Wilson, St. Clair A Co., 117 Madison street, 
Chicago. 

The Sfisrual Rostkum.— A monthly magaxine 
derotedto the Harmonlal Philosophy; $2.00. Hull 
A Jamieeon, Drawer 6960, Chicago. 

Tbb Obbwold CoLUQXAir.— DeToted to the inter- 
ests of Griswold College, and a liberal Christian 
education; $1.00. "Orlswold Collegian," DaTen- 
port,Iowa. 

VfOYvum Cbbohiclb^-A sprightly periodical 
published at the UnlTersity of Michigan; $2.60. 
" UnlTersity Chronicle," Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Thb Ak9 Jooutal.— An American Reyiew of the 

Vine Arts, and among the best on the continent. 

Monthly, at the Opera House Art Gallery, Chicago. 

$2.00. J. F. Aitken A Co. 

Iowa School Jovbhal.— Offlcial organ of the 
State Teachers Association and of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction ; $1.25. MUls A 
Co., Des Mdines, Iowa. 

Hbbald of Pbaox. — ^A semi-monthly, deroted to 
the cause of peace and general religious improre- 
ment ; $1.60. Herald Co., 131 8. Clark st, Chicago. 

Thb Iicdbx. — A monthlr Journal — the offlcial 
organ of the M. B. Church of Wisconsin ; $1.00. 
Bev. I. L. Hauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thb Mbdioal Ihtbstioatob.— A monthly Journal 
of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences; $aj0. 
C. S. Halsey, 147 Clark street, Chicago. 

Thb Ixdiaka SnrDBHT.—A semi-monthly, pub- 
lished nnder the ausirioes of the Senior and Junior 
Classee of the Indiana State nnlTerslty; $2.00. 
** Indiana Student," Bloomington, Ind. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


UnITERSITT op MiCHIOANy I 

Anh Abbob, Jan. 13, 1869. j 

Messrs. Reed k Tuttle — Dear Sirs: 
I have received the first number of The 
Western Monthly, and also joar favor 
of the 8th inst. I wonld gladly write 
an article for the February numoer, but 
I am engaged in extra work just now, 
still I wm endeavor to prepare one for 
the March number. 

To ensure the largest success to the 
Monthly it should, m)m the beginning, 
assume an easily defined and positive 
character. It must not be a receptacle 
of the fugitive productions of Y^stern 
men and women, thrown together mis- 
cellaneously. Such a periodical as you 
propose to publish neeos soul more than 
body. Every article in it should be in- 
stinct wdth a common life. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly has such a character, and 
is not only an honor to American schol- 
arship, "but is actually infusing its liberal 
and sclkolarly temper into the commu- 
nity. It has an appropriate name. One 
can smell the ocean breezes, almost the 
peculiar northeast winds of New Eng- 
land, in its pages. Now the great 
West, so-called, the broad Mississippi 
valley and surrounding country, must 
sooner or later develop a homogeneity 
of character. There are certain prob- 
lems that can be understood, and of 
course discussed, here better than any- 
where else. How would the Atlantic 
States like to depend upon England for 
their literature ? Almost as inconsist- 
ent is it for us to be dependent on the 
East. Almost invariably an Eastern 
writer betrays as great a want of appre- 
ciation of Western matters as an En- 
glishman. We do not want gross flat- 
tery, as is often the case, nor total neg- 
lect, which from ignorance is more fre- 
quent. 

I think it would be well for your Ed- 
itor to forecast, to some extent, what 
kind of a number he will have, every 
month. Let him apply to certain wri- 
ters of known ability, to furnish articles 
on certain specified topics of peculiar 
interest. Do not shrinK from the pro- 
foundest problems of politics and phi- 
losophy, provided you treat them with 


true Western breadth and fearlessness. 
Abjure temporary partisanship, but let 
this not prevent a manly independent 
investigation of any subject. Leading 
Western thinkers have some ideas on 
Currency, Protection, Civil Service Bills, 
Educational enterprises, and other such 
subjects, which should be presented in 
able, condensed papers. Of course the 
proportion of poetry, fiction and light 
reading will not be wanting;. 

But perhaps I am extending my letter 
so as to weary you. My only apology is 
a conviction that Western authors need 
for their own good and the good of their 
country, organization. Complete cen- 
tralization m this country is impossible 
and undesirable, but the most unreason- 
able of all forms is a center on one side I 
Western writers are an unorganized 
herd. Eastern writers know and sus- 
tain each other. I hope you will develop 
an able body of writers, who will not only 
awaken a mutual interest by their com- 
mon relation to the Westebn Monthly, 
but meet each other as many of the best 
authors in other countries do. A country 
of " magnificent distances " has some 
advantages, but not a few disadvanta- 
ges. Chicago is rapidly becoming a 
publishing as well as a commercial center 
— ^let it also exercise the functions of a 
brain as well as of a heart. I hope you 
will have not only pecuniary but every 
other success. 

Yours truly, 

E. 0. Haven. 

P. S. — Shall try to have a paper for 
your March number. E. 0. H. 

State of Illinois, 
Dep't of Public Instbuction, 
Sufebintendent'b Office, 
Spbinofibld, Jan. 8, 1869. 

Messrs. Beed k Tuttle, Publishers 
"Westebn Monthly," No. 116 Madi- 
son street, Chicago, Ills. — Oentlemen: 
Your favor of the 6th inst. is before me. 
My Biennial Report to the Governor 
and Legislature of the State is now go- 
ing through the press, and is not yet 
wholly written. My time during the 
present month will be crowded with 
official labors to such an extent as to 
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make compliance with Yonr request im- 
possible. I shall be pleased, however, 
to contribute an article to some future 
number of your monthly. I note its 
establishment with interest and satisfac- 
tion. Tours truly, 

N. Batbmav. 


Aurora, Jan. 1^ 1869. 

Mb8SB8.Bebd k TuTTLB — OetUUmen: 
When I am through with some engage- 
ments that I have now on hand, I will 
comply with your Request and write an 
article for your magasine. Wishing you 
much success, I am, 

BespectfuUy, 

J. £. FOBRBSTBB. 


Ann Abbob, Mich., Jan. 15, 1869. 

Mbssbs. Rbbd k TuTTLB — ^Your favor 
of the 12th inst is received, as well as 
copy of Westbbn Monthly, and I en- 
tirely accord with you and with Mr. N. 
Sheppard on the subject of a Western 
outlet for Western thought You have 
lusty and vigorous Eastern rivals, how- 
ever, to compete with, and I am afraid 
you are putting the subscription price 
too low to enable you to compete suc- 
cessfully without pecuniary loss. Ton 
must be able to divert to your own chan- 
nels the Western talent which is now 
employed — as far as it is employed — r 
in contributing to the success of East- 
ern magaaines. I know there are few 
Western contributors to the Eastern 
magasines, but the idea was suggested 
to me by my own partial engagement 
with Lippincott 

• ««««»« 

My engagements, however, for lec- 
tures, etc., wiU prevent my drawing up 
an article, I think, before the latter half 
of Februarv, or later. 


V eiy truly yours, 
A.W: 


INCHBLL. 


Chicago^ Thursday, Jan. 14. 

Mbssrs. Reed k Tuttlb — Demr Sirs : 
Yesterday I received your note con- 
taining the too flattering estimate of 
my abilities, by Prof, Boise. In reply 
would say, I should be glad to con- 
tribute in any wav to the success of 
a Western magazine, but it will be 
impossible to prepare an article for 
the next number. Later, when the 
work which now burdens me shall be 
finished, I will try to write something 
that may perhaps be acceptable for your 


i'oumal. In the meantime, let my mite 
lelp in one way. I have only r^ui the 
article upon Hawthorne ; if all are equal 
to that, success is certain. 
Yours truly, 

ELlTE N. DOOOETT. 


Ebokxtk, Iowa, Jan. 15, 1869. 

Editors Western Monthly — Dear 
Sirs : As a Western writer, as well as 
reader, I am delighted to welcome the 
first number of a Western literary mag^ 
azine. It is true, as vou say, that there 
is no adequate room ror the productions 
of Western pens in the journals of the 
East, and it can scarcely be wondered at 
that Western talent is coolly regarded 
and grudgingly paid, when so many 
gifted applicants crowd their very doors. 

I hope the Western Monthly will 
prove ever fresh and vigorous, sparkling 
and profound, even though my own offer- 
ings thus fall under condemnation. If 
the enclosed is not desired, may I take 
advantage of your kind offer and re- 
quest its return ? 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Celeste M. A. Winblow. 


Louisiana, Mo., Jan. 23, 1869. 

Messrs. Reed k Tuttle — I have 
seen number one of your " number one " 
magazine, and, while greatly fearing, I 
sincerely hope, it may succeed. In re- 
sponse to your invitation to Western 
writers, I send you two contributions, 
one, poetical, enclosed, and the other, a 
sketch, in wrapper. I have successfully 
fouG^ht the battle of a Western writer 
against Eastern favoritism, but I can- 
not forget now that I receive praises 
from those who once gave me only cold 
and often unjust criticisms ; how I used 
to feel when my fledgelings were re- 
turned with only the top-knot (viz : the 
fPe^^em postmark) examined. I feel 
sure all Western writers, who have good 
memorieSf will wish you God speed. 
And I have a proposition to make. Let 
every Western "literateur," who has 
any influence, use it, in getting patron- 
age for the Western Monthly. And 
let every Western editor, who wishes his 
own enterprise to succeed, give it a 
mighty boost monthly, tiU, like the 
monthly of the Atlantic, which seems 
to be its prototype, it no longer needs it 
Ke8pectfullJ^ 

Mrs. M. L. S. Bvrkb. 
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ItLINOIS. 

▼nv of Mow Tork thtre i« no Vhamrj monthW 
pQbliihcd. Plttoburgh, GtoTeluid, CindnnAtl, Chi- 
ogo ftDd 8t Lottis, all boy their magaxine Iitor»- 
tare from tho Saot. Woatora wrltera of ability 
ham loof felt tho nted of thia onterprira. If it 
if not mado a ■ncewt, it ti tho ikult of Wottom 
leholan and anthon. Wo moat baartUy rooom- 
mmA thia macasine to yonna men and young 
tadifla. 8ab«9rTbo fcr it; raad it: glTO ita pnb- 
lithen your baot thonghta, and help to make it a 


TJpov a enraory axamination of ita lltorary 
marita, wa are aatiafled that it ia in really good 
haodi.— Demoorat, Alton, 

Tu magaaina la printed in the flneet ttjU of 
the ** art preaerratiTe,*' and we commend it to onr 
rteden aa eminently worthy their patronage^— 
Ihrthtm lUinoian, WkeaUm, 

Anoia ita oontribotora are aome of the leading 
Utemry men and women of the Weet, and we feel 
Nfe ia laying that the Wnttur MomiitT will be 
jut what we haTo long felt the need ol^ a pnbliea- 
tloB which haa fbr ita ottf^^^ ^^* derelomnent of 
Weitera enterprlae and intellect—JVeio lira, Oxr- 
himdate. 


Chuaoo ia the center of almoat nnmberleea liter* 
•ry eoterprlaee, bat none that we are more heartily 
in lympathy with than a moTement Jnat pnt on 
lM>t ftr the pobUoation of a monthly magaalne. 
Ihe lint nnmner la ont, and ia point or meohanical 
txeeation, aa well aa the character of ite oontenta, 
it ii a nuMt oeditable beginning. We hope it may 
bafe the patronage that will make it aa good a 
■agailae aa any in the country. The Weet haa 
the talent to nu^e eneh a magaalne, and the en- 
twpriea deaerree to be Bnpp<nted by onr people.— 
CtfOnl nUnoian, Beard»io>WH, 

A» nu olijeet of thia new publication is to ftar^ 
niih a m ed in m ftr the derelopment of Weetem 
Utenuy talenta. It ahonld and mnat recelTe a enp* 
port that will enable ita pobUehen to anoeeeiftiliy 
eompete with their BaBtem contemporariea. We 
belieTe that the Weat, snperior in enterprise and 
pngreaslTe tdeaiLia not deficient in esthetlcaland 
BtMwy taatee. we hare men and women of large 
brain, fine cnltnra and splendid attainments, whose 
writings wHI not be excelled anywhere fbr chaate- 
MBs, parity of atyle, and solidity. With their 
imtatanoe, we ea&not see why a Western magaalne 
Aonld not be more attraetiTe to Western men 
aad women than any of the Baatem publications. 
Then, let na giro the WisramK Mortbit a helping 
hand, so long aa it is atmerepresentatiTe of west- 
•rn character^-Anlt'Net, IToocMoofe. 

Tn cotttaftta ef the first nnmber are of a first 
dam character, blbgr^ihy, sdenoe, history, fiction 
wd poetTf each finding a place ia the weU-flUed 
-VHUm. Bock luand. 


Wi haTe belbre na the first nnmber of this new 
ca ndidat e fbr pnblle fkror, and, after a careAil 
ptnml of ita contenta, we haTO no heaitation ia 
awarding it a oonaplciioas place among the leading 

Cblicatlona of the oenntry. In ita chief featnrea, 
werer, the Wvmv MoimnT haa broken 
SToand and ooenpiee a field entirely and ezcln- 
"Tely its own. Its tabia of contenta la rich and 
*pwkllng, varied and Intereating. healthy and 
uefiii. The Qreat Weat should feel a pride In the 
Mw nagadne, aad manifest a becooniig interest 
w Its proapscity^DlBaiocnrt, OMrmUa, 


Wn welcome it aa an enoeumglng sign la th# 
literary firmament of the Weet. we haTe news- 
papers in proftuion, but too few magasinee deroted 
to solid litvratore.— Ifedtiy Leader, BlcomingUm, 

MXnncAnoN of the Heart,** by Schuyler OoUhz, 
la a golden article, worth alone the price of Uie 
magasine.-~JiMifiial, JVoaftvClle. 


IHDIANA. 

I* la worth a place on erery center-table in the 
aorthweet.— iteptlUioan, WUUamtporL 

Ix is aeatly printed, and gotten up with excel* 
lent care and taste, and ita contenta are well worth 
perusing. We wl^ the new enterprise sucoesa. 
Being a Weetern production of great merit, i^ 
ahould be handsomely sustained.— JbamtiMr, 
NewOatOe, 


Tn nnmber we hare seen giree inromlse ^ 
nsefhlneits to the reader, aa wellaa proaperi^ of 
tiie publishers. There is no reason why a pubUeft- 
• tlon of this description may not be a success in the 
Weet. The field ie wide, and heretofi>re haa been 
anoccupled.— i^indsoier, Wabaeh. 

■ ■ ' e 

Thb Initial nnmber ia filled with well written 
aad careftilly selected artldea, the moot prominent 
of which is a lecture by Hon. Schuyler CoUkz, oa 
the ** Education of the Heart," accompanied with 
an autograph letter.— PZaiMieaZer, Andemm. 

mCHIOAN. 

Wi hafl with pleasure the adrent of a neiT 
muaaine called the Wxanur Mohtblt, doToted 
to literature, biography and the intereets of the 
Weet, the first nnmber of which haa been iflsned 
this montii by Reed A Tnttle, of Chicago. There 
is no good reason to be assigned why we should be 
"prorindar* and buy all onr literature at the 
Bast; and, with the Ust of contributors already 
aecured by the editora, the Waanw Morthit 
aeems destined to snpply a want long Mt by 
Weatera readeva.— A^le, €rand Bapidt, 

Wa rejoice to see an eflbrt made to develop 
Weotem talent, and trust the undertaking wlU 
proTo decidedly aaoceesAiL^ AraM, Breneon. 

I* is nicely printed aad weD filled with la- 
sfcructiTe and interesting reading matter^— i^isio* 
osrol, Oromd Mtapide. 

OHIO. 

Til article entitled, " Bducatlon of the Heart,** 
by Hon. Schuyler OoUkz. is one of the fineet 
things we cTer read— nothing nicer appean in an/ 
of the Bastem pnbUcationa, (and we bare moat all 
of them on our table,) than this article ; nor ia 
•this the only one that ia meritorioue.— ITMoa, 
Port (Mniau 


Tn literary matter la high-toned, aad writtea 
by the BKMt popular aathora la the laadj— ITMoii, 


Tm publishers are entitled to the thanks of the 
reading pnblle fbr pnblUhiag ScAinyler Gollhz'B 
address on the ** Bducatlon of the Heart,** dellT- 
ered at the commraoement exercises of the Aurora 
(111 ) Seminary. Thia addreas alone ia worth a 
year's subscription to the magaalne, independent 
of the many other good things pnblishea in the 
first number.— CftroiUeis, Si, CUmoOU. 
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HI8S0UBL 

Wb hare receiTed the inltUI namber of this new 
candidate for pabllc finTor, and we moat m^, with- 
out dlsiMraging the olaima of othera, the WMrnir 
If ORTHLT ii a inperior pablicatlon, both in matter 
and appearance, and snppUee a want long felt of a 
nombar one magailne published and sustained at 
the West. A glance at the contents, of which we 

£Te below a synopsis, wili satisfy any one of the 
Dt that topics of no small importance are to re- 
ceire treatment in Its pages, upon which is engaged 
some of the finest literary talent, of both male and 
female, the West affords.— GoMttc, Brool^fieid. 

Ix is the T«ry thing that is needed. It is well 
gotten up. and ably edited. We have examined it 
with much pleasured — Hagle, BooneoiUe, 

Tbosb who desire a magasine, equal to tiie At- 
Icmtic in many respects, and superior in some re- 
spects, should at once subscribe for the Wbstibh 
]ioirTiiLT.~-2ViiM«, WesUm, 

It presents a neat and finished appearance, and 
is filled with choice and instructive reading. It is 
devoted to the interests of the West, and will sup- 
ply a want long felt by Western readers.— iSTsroA^ 
ShtWina. 


WI800N8IN. 

Thu magasine fllla a vaouum that haa long been 
felt; a Journal devoted to the intereata of the 
Weat and Western men, edited and compiled with 
the ability of European or Sastern periodicals. 
No man who recognizes the Influence of high- 
toned and progressive literature, should lUl to 
supfArt this able Journal. — I^df Appteton, 

In literary merits are of the first water, and 
cannot but help being recognised aa a first-claaa 
Weatem production^ — Lidgtr^ Sun /Vatrie. 

Wi take pleaaure In recommending the W sOTua r 
Monthly to our frienda aa being a very uaeful pub- 
lication. Ita literary contenta outvie any enter- 
priae of the kind in the Weatem Statea. The 
beat, and a really well written article, ia the notice 
of "Hawthorne," by Uev. Robert Cullyer. It 
would do credit to any periodical, wherever pub* 
Ilahed. — Jhmoeratf Madison. 

IOWA. 

Wi are glad to welcome this new monthly to 
our table. The Weat haa now that degree of 
wealth, culture and independence which will ren- 
der it safe to depend upon it aa a supporter of a 
monthly magazine devoted to literature and sci- 
ence. Heretofbre we have depended upon the 
Kast, even as in earlier periods the whole country 
depended upon £urope, tor its literature. We 
hope this magazine will receive the support it 
merits. The finest article of the whole number is 
the critique of ^ Hawthorne," by Robert Collyer^— 
JUpmUtam, Toledo. 

Thi number befinre us is a model of typographic 
neatness, gotten up something after the style of 
the Atlantic Monthly f and is teeming full of inter* 
esting and instructive matter. The West ihauld 
sustain a magazine of its own, and we trust the 
WiSTzair MoMTHLT will receive that liberal pa- 
tronage wlaich this, the initial number, indicates 
it is every way worthy of.— 2\'me«, Oedar Jtapids. 

Wl have long felt the want of such a periodical, 
and in this our wants are supplied. The WxsTzair 
MOHTHLT should be in the hands <rf every Weatem 
reader.— JElerold, QxrroU Cit^, 

Iy8 corpa of writera already indndea many of 
the beat in the country, and to literary persons in 
all callinga it will be a valuable viaitor^iS^i'nei, 
Otoeola, 


CHIGAGO. 

Wb wiah it success in its efforts to secure pubUe 
fevor, and the names of its oondnctors and oon- 
tributors are sufficient guarantee tiiat it will de- 
serve tLr^ReputMean. 

Thb initial number of a new magasine, entitled 
the WBaTBBM MoMTHLT, has Just been launched 
upon the great sea of American literature. If the 
subsequent numbers prove equal to the first, this 
new candidate for public favor will surely merit 
success, and we hope it mi^ meet with it, and 
they will if they wiU only set their atandard 
high. Other aimilar attempta have failed, not be- 
cauae the Weatem people would not sustain a firat- 
dasa home magazine, but becauae there waa none 
to anpport. Tbere la but one CoUyer, but there 
are other writers of great merit, and we believe 
the Wbstbbit will be laden with the producta of 
their braina. The inltlai number certainly givea 
promiae of a brilliant career. — Evening JounutL 


Iv ia a literary gem, and ahonld be well ana- 
talnedw— Ooaetts, ONfar ^tJU. 


Thbbb are aeverml commendable featurea about 
this initial number of the Wbsxbrh, and we wiah it 
Bucceaa.— /\>it. 

It ia, aa ita title affirms, devoted io literature, 
biognqthy and the interests of the West. TUb 
ia a field broad enough to occupy the attention of 
the ableat pena, and we wiah the publiahera abund- 
ant aucceaa in tlieir undertaking. There ia no 
good reason why a Western magazine should not 
be liberally sustained, and if Western writers will 
improve the invitation extended to them, to give it 
their best contributions for a liberal compensa- 
tion, and Weatern readers patronize home {wodno-, 
tiona, thia magazine will realize the moet aangnine 
expectationa of ita pubUahers. — Ute Sortttit, 

MI80ELLANB0UB. 

Wb find it an invaluable '"■^g***'**, and Juat the 
thing that U needed in the Weat.— iVdnaAa VaUe$ 
Journal, Ntbraeka, 

Its contenta show core and ability, and we see no 
reason why it should not receive a liberal support. 
The price is only two dollars per year; Just half 
that of the leading Eastern magazines^— JVeioi^ 
Denver, Colorado. 

Thb magazine ahowa a strong hand and, we pre- 
Bume, will add another to the liat of really aucceaa 
All periodicala.— 2W&ufie, Denver City, OoL 

Thb firat number surely promises well, and 
makes a good show of Western vim ss well aa 
Weatem teXeaX^Liberal Chrietian, N. if. Cit^. 

Thb articlea are a credit to the literature of any 
country. The January number givea promiae that 
the ta«k propoaed will be ably and thoronghly 
performed. Weatern people are large-hearted and 
liberal and they cannot fiul to give thia new, omn- 
mendable and needed enterpriae. a more than lil>»> 
ral anpport. Begin with the first number.i — Mi^ 
pubhoan, Vermillion, Dakota, Ter, 

Tbzbb is no other magazine in the West of like 
classical character and pretention, and we hope 
that thia literary enterprise of the Miaaiasippi 
valley will meet with a welcome and encouraging 
reception.— Jowrtiot, DremorU, Ohio. 

It is worth the money. The twelve numbcn 
bound will make a pretty volume oi readable nuA' 
tBT^^Cbnstilution, Warren, Ohio. 

Thb first number, though oy no means up to 
what the publishers intend to make the msgadne, 
is a very creditable pruduction. With both the 
publishers of the Wzstbui Momtblt we have the 
pleasure of personal acquaintance. We hope their 
new enterpriae will meet with liberal and aubatan- 
tial encouragement.— (Toatttc, Bockford, JIL 
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THE DBABBOEN OBSERVATORY OF CHICAGO, 


BY T. H. 8AFF0BD. 


I. 


THE astronomical observatories of 
the world, about one hundred in 
number, are divided into three classes. 
The first class includes government in- 
stitutions proper, like those of Washing- 
ton, Greenwich, Paris and Pulcova, near 
St Petersburg. Many — indeed, most 
of these — are on a very large scale; 
have very many instruments of the first 
class, especially meridian instruments, 
and employ the services of a numerous 
staff of astronomers. The second class 
is of observatories, like our own, attached 
to universities, or governed by boards of 
trustees, similarly constituted. These 
institutions are both scientific and edu- 
cational, and have in fact, as a class, 
taken the lead in advancing the techni- 
cal part of astronomy, in training ob- 
servers, and preparing men to under- 
take the duties of astronomers in the 
richer and more extensive, but gener- 
ally less progressive, establishments un- 
der government patronage. The rule 
is, without exception, that no observa- 
tory which is not at the same time an 
astronomical university — which does 
not teach both the principles of higher 
mathematics and the general outlines 
of astronomy itself, together with the 
special modes of using instruments — 


will be permanently celebrated by any- 
thing more than a mere accumulation 
of facts, and these, too, generally ill- 
worked up. 

For instance, the whole present sys- 
tem of observing astronomy grows out 
of the work done since 1814 by Bessel 
and Struve, at the two universities of 
Eoenigsberg, in Prussia, and Dorpat, in 
the German province of Russia. The 
most celebrated astronomers now living 
— Airy, Argelander, the younger Struve, 
Hansen, Le Verrier — have studied in 
the school or after the methods of the 
two great men mentioned above ] while 
in a similar manner the higher mathe- 
matics of astronomy is largely due to 
the celebrated Gauss, formerly con- 
nected with the university-observatory 
of Goettingen, in Hanover. 

In our own country, the two colleges, 
Harvard and Yale, have trained up the 
majority of our astronomers ; and in the 
West the University of Michigan called 
some years ago from Germany the dis- 
tinguished astronomer Bruennow, who 
is now waking into a new life the old ob- 
servatory of Trinity College in Dublin, 
but who has left with us pupils not un- 
worthy of their teacher's fame. Of the 
third class of observatories, those be- 
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longing to private individuals, little 
need be said here. They have very 
often accomplished brilliant work, bnt 
always sooner or later pass either into 
the hands of trustees, and thus become 
of essentially the same class as our own 
institution, or else their instruments are 
dispersed and their buildings disman- 
tled, when the property passes into the 
. hands of heirs who care little for astron- 
omy. Sir William Herschel and the 
late Earl of Bosse were fortunate in 
having sons who have inherited their 
fathers' taste for astronomy, and who 
have followed in their fathers' steps; 
but there are other private observato- 
ries no longer heard of. 

Any university in this country which 
18 to really be worthy of the name should 
have an observatory attached to it; for 
the very idea of a university requires 
that none of the sciences should be 
neglected or taught merely theoreti- 
cally; and the science of astronomy 
has an exceedingly wide bearing. No 
first-class mathematician should be with- 
out something of an observatory train- 
ing; and the very introduction of the 
higher mathematics into this country 
has been through the interest awakened 
in astronomical subjects. Mathematics, 
-without itA applications, is a noble sci- 
«ence indeed, but seems foreign to the 
genius of the American people; and 
Uie highest and best of its applications, 
-the one that requires the most of it 
.and the deepest parts, is to astronomy. 
Newton and his contemporaries desired 
to solve the great astronomical problem 
^f the solar system. One result was 
•the differential calculus, which every 
-good engineer employs now-a-days, at 
least in the more difficult questions. 
And so with the gradual improvements 
which have been introduced from time 
to time into mathematical science ; they 
have generally come through astron- 
omy; and from these elevated applica- 
tions the problems of the universe have 
gradually come down. 


It is very fit that the growing Univer- 
sity of Chicago should have connected 
with it an observatory of the first claas. 
The metropolis of the Northwest, great, 
and growing greater every day, is a 
most excellent center for the diffusion 
of ideas, as well as of agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufactures ; and the pecu- 
liar genius of the people of Chicago, 
combining the most active elements 
from many nations, is extremely favora- 
ble to the success of all well-judged 
attempts at higher culture. 

Among the leaders of Chicago cul- 
ture stands, quite prominent, the dis- 
tinguished citizen, whose portrait is the 
frontispiece of this number, and his 
name is closely connected with the 
whole history of the Dearborn Observa- 
tory. It was decided, in 1862, that an 
Observatory should be attached to the 
University. It was found that a tele- 
scope by Fitz, of rather moderate 
dimensions, could be procured, and 
Mr. ScAMMOV determined to build the 
tower for its reception, whose esti- 
mated cost then was less than ten 
thousand dollars. But shortly Prof. 
A. H. Mixer was sent to consult with 
Bruennow, then at Ann Arbor, and it 
was found that the great object-glass by 
Clark, the greatest refractor then exist- 
ing, and with which the companion of 
Sirius had just been discovered, was for 
sale ; and that other instruments, espe- 
cially a first class meridian circle, were 
needed to complete the equipment of 
the Observatory. The Hon. Thomas 
Hoyne, also a distinguished trustee of 
the University, was sent to Cambridge, 
to negotiate for the purchase of the ob- 
ject-glass. He succeeded in this, *by his 
energy and perseverance, in spite of 
considerable obstacles, as the Observa- 
tory of Harvard College wished to pur^ 
chase the glass, and a subscription for 
that purpose had been set on foot ; and 
the citizens of Chicago came forward 
and subscribed liberally for the glass 
and its equatorial mounting. The in- 
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ttesBed sistt of the instmment made the 
tower for its reception necessftrilj of 
larger siie, and more costlj ; an addi- 
tional increase in cost to nearly $30,000 
waa caiMBed bj the rise in the cost of 
laaterials and labor, and bj unexpected 
difficulties in the working of the dome 
machinery. All this was paid by Mr. 
ScAinrov, and in addition he has con- 
tinixally supplied means for the carrying 
on of the Observatory, and advanced 
money necesssary for other apparatus. 

The principal building of the Ob- 
servatory is the great Dearborn Tower, 
attached to the West side of the Uni- 
versity. (The institution bears the fiim- 
Oy name of Mr. Soamwon's first wife.) 
It is ninety-six feet high, and thirty 
feet in diameter; it is founded upon 
piles driven into the blue clay to a depth 
of nearly thirty feet. Similar piles sus- 
tain the central pier for the instrument, 
so that, though not founded on a rock, 
the whole structure possesses the neces- 
sary degree of firmness and solidity, 
though elevated to a considerable height 

In addition to this, a small but very 
neat building has been erected for the 
meridian circle, a first-class instrumetlt, 
made by the Repsolds, of Hamburg, 
and bought with funds largely presented 
by Hon. W. S. Gumee of New York 
City ] funds which have become insuffi- 
cient for the purpose only by the effects 
of the war in raising the cost of ex-' 
change, and in impelling our govern- 
ment to tax the instrument nearly a 
thousand dollars in gold as duties. The 
institution now possesses the main in- 
struments necessary for a complete 
equipment dn a grand scale. It still 
lacks some minor apparatus, especially 
a sidereal clock and a chronograph, also 
spectroscopic apparatus. It is under 
the control of the Chicago Astronomical 
Society, composed of the contributors, 
with a board of directors, comprising 
the principal contributors, and some 
other gentlemen selected from the gen- 
eral body on account of special qualifi- 


cations or interest in science. Of this 
board and of the society Mr. Scamm ov 
is president, and Hon. Thos. Hoyne, 
secretary. Its independence from the 
immediate control of the Board of 
<rru8tees of the University, while yet 
.the two institutions work harmoniously 
together, appeared desirable from gen- 
eral considerations suggested by expe- 
rience. There are several examples in 
Burope of such arrangements, which 
have in general so worked that the mu- 
tual relations of the bodies are harmo- 
niouB, while the details can be arranged 
by each for itself. 

What the work of the Observatory has 
been was, in part, hinted at previously, 
otherwise, the subject of sidereal astron- 
omy, on a large scale, has been the 
principal one studied, and in this the 
nebulae are included. The beginning 
of any institution of the kind requires 
the training of assistants and young 
astronomers; the forming of definite 
plans of work, and their steady and 
regular execution ; and" in that manner, 
after a lime, the effectiveness of the 
observatory can grow steadily from year 
t6 year. 

A revision of the nebulae has been 
begun with the Great Equatorial, since 
it came in 1866, which has brought to 
light a good many new ones before un- 
known, together with interesting facts 
about the old ones, which have escaped 
the notice of former observers provided 
with less powerful telescopes, er with 
the more cumbrous great reflectors, 
which take so much time to direct to 
any point. With the same instrument 
over 3,000 stars in the Milky Way have 
been catalogued with great accuracy, 
and there can hardly be set a boundary 
to its usefulness in both these directions, 
if it is employed steadily and consist- 
ently. 

The meridian circle, on the other 
hand, has also been steadily worked 
since its arrival in October last, and the 
preliminary observations necessary at 
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first, npon a scheme for cataloguing the 
brighter stars originated bj Argelander, 
and adopted by the Grerman Astronoijii- 
cal Society; a society whose members 
are scattered all orer the world, at least 
from Chicago to the eastern extremity 
of Europe, whose object is to combine . 
the efforts of all astronomers in one 
grand whole. They will, it is hoped, 
take up the subjects which have em- 
ployed the Great Equatorial in such 
a manner that those, too, may be 
pursued regularly in sereral obsenra- 
tories, dividing up the labor appro- 
priately for each. In this case, the 
work which we can best do will be 
assigned to us; at present, the subjects 


of observation would require a lifetime 
to complete. 

In conclusion of the present article — 
which is to be followed by others more 
in detail — it may be stated that not 
merely the liberality which has equipped 
the Dearborn Observatory so munifi- 
cently is to be commended, but that the 
breadth of the views which have brought 
forth the fruit of permanent institutions 
of higher culture in this dty, is a most 
cheering sign that Chicago will continue 
to advance as well intellectually as in its 
material prosperity, as long as she can so 
proudly boast of such men at the mast- 
head of her various institutions as 
J. Tocnro Scaicmov. 


THE DEVON PIXIES. 




BY MRS. 1.. P. SWKET. 


IN Devon dwelt the Pixies wild — 
Long time ago, it was^ I ween — 
To careless maid, and new-bom child, 
FuU elfin-like did they demean. 

And honest veoman, homeward bound. 
At midnight hour, from drinking bout, 

Did often hedge and stile go 'round 
Ere he these tricksters all could rout. 

His court the "Plxj monarch holds 
Within the shaae of rocky fflen. 

And charges many there unfolds 
That mischief bodes to mortal men. 

Among the ores, deep in the earth, 
These sprites the miners thwart or cheer, 

Or from tne dish beside the hearth. 
Purloin the harvest mead and beer. 

Sometimes beneath the tulip leaves 
They sing their tiny babes to sleep: 

Or on the grass the fossamer weave. 
That gems of dew for mom doth keep. 

But hammers' noise and sound of bells. 
Doth ever drive the elves awav. 

And o'er the moor or in the fells, 
No good man now need go astray. 

The ftury wings no more enthrall; 

No sprightly music, as of yore: 
And wooif and vale, are silent all; 

The Pixies haunt the glade no more. 
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MY PATCHWORK QUILT. 


BT L. BATTIE FBULIirO. 


FLOWERS^ poetry, art and history I 
find here in my room in the diminn- 
tive compass of a patchwork qnilt. Those 
uncompromising blocks have associa- 
tions for me as sunny as Claude Lor* 
ndne's own colors, and in their light I 
go back to my childhood. I hear the 
Toice of winds that sing of shadowy 
dingles and intricate woodlands. I see 
the daisies and violets flecking the 
grass ; the lilies dabbled with dew ; the 
flush of the morning — my home and 
the faces that made it a dear home. I 
marvel at the attractions of a picture 
painted by such unskilled hands, but 
the sunlight drifts across a brown un- 
meaning stripe, and I see the silver 
locks and dim eyes of my grandmother, 
and remember this tiny portion of 
chintz was a reward to a sleepy little 
girl so tired of rocking the baby one 
winter night, a long time ago. the 
legends and rhymes that repeat them- 
selves as I look at the faded chintz, till 
a little grass-grown grave drifts between, 
and I remember the tearful eyes that 
have Jturned to the empty cradle, and 
then to the hillock that " repreisents an 
angel in the sky.*' 

This old stripe of pink and white, we 
are credibly informed, is a piece of 
father's first dress I Who could readily 
call to mind the circumstance that 
&thers ever wore dresses ? Was there 
ever a time when they possessed no 
just appreciation of the dignity of the 
dominant element in every well estab- 
lished household? Were they ever 
serenely unconscious of the governing 
power vested in them, and therefore 


innocently subjected to the biblical in- 
junctions to obedience ? 

Here is a comer that brings to mind the 
little girls' sewing class, and Aunt Dolly 
who looked into the past and told us of 
the better times when girls learned to 
bake and brew and knit their pillow 
cases to the brim with stockings before 
they were considered competent to take 
the coveted last stitch at their merry 
quilting parties. 

Here is a piece of little Freddy's blue 
checked apron. We used to sit to- 
gether on grandpa's lap and listen to 
stories of Valley Forge, of Bunker 
Hill and Washington. Years after, I 
read alone of other batties; grandpa 
was gone. Freddy was gone and care- 
fully put away. Among my treasures is 
an old rusty sword, and beside it a sol- 
dier's blue cap, a girl's picture, and 
Freddy's last letters. 

Here, on this block, is a specimen of 
Charley Brown's needle-work. The 
corners are not so evenly fitted as 
might be, but that name, quilted with 
those fine flourishes, amply atones for 
any littie inaccuracies. Charley and I 
contracted one of those '' Ever Tours " 
friendship, that for fervor, devotion and 
durability might be commended to older 
articles as it '' run smooth " several days. 
We exchanged gifts at parting. He 
gave me a brass ring and a candy heart. 
I lost the little ring in the ashes one 
day, and, to console myself, ate the heart. 

There is a bit of our pastor's " dress- 
ing gown" — a donation from Aunt 
Prudence. I remember him well — a 
tall, slim man — a stem embodiment of 
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solemnities, angnlaiities and catechisms. 
Ned — with his reference in an nnde- 
Teloped state — used to announce the 
parochial visits by saying, " Here comes 
a call to the unconverted I'* I remem- 
ber the gentleman enriched Ned's libra- 
ry by the addition of Baxter's Saints' 
Rest, Doddridge's Rise and Progress, 
and Campbell and Owen's Debates. 

It may be considered a doubtful com- 
pliment to Ned, that the good man's 
sage advice to '^ be careful and not soil" 
these constant rebukes to the rest of his 
books has been implicit^ followed. 

Sunbeams and shadows chase each 
other across this delicate piece of white 
— like Cousin Nellie's wedding dress. 
Dear Cousin Nellie — she dwells in my 
memory the very embodiment of an 
ideal loveliness. Together we climbed 
the hills for berries and rambled through 
the woods to peep into the birds' nests, 
— together we searched for early violets 
on the sunny side of the fading snow — 
together explored the mysteries of the 
old garret, and listening to the rain on 
the roof, dreamed our own sunny 
dreams and wove our rosy fancies. 

The morning dawned brightly on 
Nellie's bridal, and the merry brides- 
maids, in busy consultation over snowy 
silks, laces and garlands, saw in it a 
sunny omen that Heaven is not indiffer- 
ent to the weaving of special destinies. 
In memory I look again on Nellie's 
sweet &ce — I hear a chime of bells 
and a marriage anthem, and then — 'tis 
sad to remember that in this life the 
bells chime, and the bells toU. In the 
village churchyard is a grave o'er- 
grown with myrtle — above it on the 
white slab is graven " Our Nellie," and 


we fondly and firmly trust that in the 
"Happy Land" "Our NeUie" wears 
an angel's robe and crown. 

This rose-colored block is the gifl of 
poor, blind Margaret, and now in the 
retrospective, it seems a suitable remind- 
er of her own heart that kept its fresh- 
ness and beauty through all the chang- 
ing years. Denied, as she was, God's 
visible sunshine, we children loved to 
prattle to her of stars and azure clouds, 
the shells along the shore, the moss- 
covered rocks, the painted pebbles in 
the brooks, the bright plumage of birds, 
the green meadows and the summer- 
crowned hills. And the stormy winier 
evenings lost their gloom as we read 
to her marvelous rhymes and old be- 
wildering romances, and, better than 
all, of that City that "hath no need 
of sun or moon"-— "the shadowless 
country of God." 

Connected with the cutting of this 
stripe is a little episode, such as no 
dreamy architect of patchwork ever for- 
gets, no less than the entrance of Gypsy 
Myra freighted with the knowledge of 
the fates of all those who solicit a share 
of the "mystical lore." Undemeadi 
her talismanio prophesies, cheeks 
flushed, eyes brightened, and prosait^ 
every-day life became transformed into 
a roseate ideal life; while impassible 
barriers became goklen steps to desired 
results. 

We cast longing eyes toward those 
glittering castles, b«t we had never so 
much as a key to open the outer gate. 

We believed in those delusions then ; 
we have believed in others since then. 

Madison, Wis. 
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WHEEE DOES THE WATER COME EBOM ? 


BT GEO. M. KELLOGG. 


THE time was when maDkind, igno- 
rant of the laws of evaporation 
and condensation, looked to Heaven 
above for their water, and piously at- 
tributed to their gods the direct dispen- 
sations of flood and drought 

They did not sospect that the piti- 
less flood, on wings of gloom, had, 
yesterday, murmured in their lakes and 
brooks ; that the snow, this morning so 
pure, so gentle, so lovingly covering 
away earth^s unsightliness, closed, last 
night, over a lonely ship and washed 
the light from despairing eyes. 

The science of 1868, however, regards 
the evaporation and the precipitation of 
water over the whole earth's surface as 
equal, evaporation being in great ex- 
cess over precipitation upon the ocean 
only, while precipitation is excessive 
upon mountain ranges and toward the 
poles. 

A certain ingenious friend of ours re- 
cently threw out the startling sugges- 
tion that water is, at times, formed sud- 
denly and in vast quantities by a direct 
combination of its elements in some un- 
known and unaccountable manner ; and 
pointed us, in proof, to water-spouts 
and those sudden avalanches of water 
which are known to inundate mountain 
defiles without warning, sweeping every- 
thing before them in demoniac fury — 
such, perhaps, as that which has recently 
devastated Switzerland, and which are 
not uncommon in the tropics. We were 
not convinced, although our friend in- 
stanced and described such a torrent, 
which he had himself witnessed in the 
Rocky Mountains, while the air was 
perfectiy calm and clear, and was posi- 
tive in his statement that there was not, 
nor had there been, for days, any storm 
either near or remote. 


It may not be impossible — in contra- 
Tention of the old aphorism that no 
matter has been added to the eartii 
since its creation — that once or twice 
in a generation a cosmical or cometarj 
mass of water, or the elements thereof 
should be discharged upon us, coming^ 
in very truth, from the stars. We do 
not see a greater absurdity in accepting 
the occasional advent of such a mete- 
orite than of the nickeliferous iron 
stones which do often fall to the earth. 
The anxious watchers of the 14th of 
November star-showers may possibly 
some time secure a douche bath visita- 
tion to cool off their ardor, undistin- 
guishable from an ordinary rain storm^ 
which yet may be as truly superterrea- 
trial in origin as those wonderful iron 
stones which descend to us through so 
fiery a baptism. 

Our inquiry, however, "Where doea 
the water come frt)m?" pertains to a 
limited portion of the earth's surface. 
In its discussion, we propose to admit 
into our consideration only such deduc- 
tive reasoning as the present status of 
knowledge warrants. 

Generally, over large areas, the amount 
of evaporation and the discharge by 
springs, lakes and rivers to the sea are 
completely measured by the rain-fall of 
the region ; but over limited areas this 
law does not always obtain, as is assur- 
edly the case with those gardens in the 
African deserts, called oases. The wa- 
ters of these springy spots, which bring 
light, life and beauty into the very heart 
of Sahara, come firom distant and hap- 
pier regions. 

The existence in the desert of a con- 
siderable underflow of water was de- 
monstrated during the recent invasion 
of Abyssinia by the English, when Arte- 
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sian wellfly now proving to be the nuclei 
of other oases, were sunk along the 
projected line of march. But for this 
happy expedient, it is said that it would 
have been impossible for the British army 
successfully to invade the country. 

Most large rivers have their sources 
in mountain regions, where the amount 
of rain-fall is very considerable, owing 
to the condensing power of the cool 
summits of mountains upon all aqueous 
vapor which may be brought in contact 
therewith, the waters from which de- 
scend with too great rapidity to the 
plains below to be greatly diminished 
by evaporation. But there is a certain 
table-land, most of it within the bound- 
aries of the United States, which elimi- 
nates more water than any equal por- 
tion of the earth's surface not character- 
ized by a great chain of mountains. 

Let the reader cast his eyes over the 
map of North America, and note a 
certain section of country, embracing 
nearly the whole of Minnesota, a por- 
tion of the Territory of Dakota, west- 
ern Wisconsin, a part of Michigan, and 
a small portion of British America bor- 
dering Lake Superior. 

He cannot fail to be struck with the 
fact that this country, with an area of 
about one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand square miles, gives origin to Lake 
Superior, the first and grandest of our 
great North- American chain of lakes; 
the Mississippi, one of the largest riv- 
ers of the globe, flowing to the South ; 
the Red River of the North, whose wa- 
ters find their way at last through Lake 
Winnepeg to Hudson's Bay; and two 
very considerable rivers, the Big Sioux 
and the St Jacques, which flow into 
the Missouri. 

This region we would indicate by a 
line drawn from the western extremity 
of the State of Michigan on Lake Su- 
perior to the foot of Lake Pepin on the 
Mississippi ; thence westwardly, across 
Minnesota, to the Coteau des FrairieSf 
or the divide between the headwaters of 


the St. Peter's river and the Big Sioux; 
then northwestwardly, along the divide 
between the tributaries of the Missouri 
and the Red River of the North, to the 
twenty-third degree of longitude west 
from Washington, and the boundary 
line of the United States and British 
America; thence eastward, follovring 
the boundary line to the northern shore 
of Lake Superior. The area included 
is about equal to twice that of the State 
of Minnesota. This region is certainly 
the greatest fresh -water ooze in the 
world. The portion of Minnesota and 
western Wisconsin which we have indi- 
cated, in particular, received from Nico- 
let the somewhat fanciful name of "Un- 
dine Region," suggested by the g^at 
number of lakes therein. According to 
Schoolcraft and others, there are over 
ten thousand within the limits of Min- 
nesota alone. 

Many of these lakes are strung to- 
gether, forming an almost labyrinthian 
maze. With but little portage, nearly 
the whole area above mentioned can 
be circumnavigated by boats of mod- 
erate size. 

The description given by Sir I; Rich- 
ardson, in his narrative of an overland 
expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, of the '' ridge," or divide, between 
the waters of Lake Superior and of 
Lake Winnepeg, would answer for much 
of the Minnesota country : '^ The sur- 
face of that tract is characterized by 
rounded and sometimes rugged knolls 
of granite, rising abruptly from lakes 
and swamps, but only to small bights, 
above the general level. The term 
ridge is used with reference to its being 
a hight separating two depressions, but 
its summit is a marshy plateau of some 
extent, across which narrow winding 
lakes afford a canoe navigation in a 
variety of directions." The State of 
Minnesota has certainly more lakes 
gemming its bosom than any other 
equal portion of the earth's surface ot 
which we have any account 
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This table-land, tibronghoat its eztenti 
unlike most heavilj-watered districtfl, is 
characterized by a remarkable uniform- 
ity of elevation. It is only about four- 
teen hundred feet above the sea. The 
highest ridges or elevations of the coun- 
try are the HauUur des Terres and the 
Coteau des Prairiesj the former being 
the appellation of the low ridge of drift 
accumulation dividing the basin of Lake 
Superior from the headwaters of the 
Mississippi river, with an elevation at 
its highest observed point of sixteen 
hundred and eighty feet above the sea, 
and only one hundred and thirty feet 
above Itasca lake, — the beautiful sheet 
in which the Mississippi has its origin. 
This moderate elevation of sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty feet, as determined by 
Nicolet, is the more surprising, when we 
consider that it is the highest conti- 
nental elevation between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the northern seas, and is 
distant from the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi more than three thousand miles. 

The " Coteau des PrairieSf^^ the pe- 
culiar ridge which divides the valley of 
the St. Peters or Minnesota river from 
that of the Missouri, has an elevation of 
only nineteen hundred feet above the sea. 

The moderately elevated plateau of 
Minnesota, discharging its waters to the 
four quarters of the globe, is a wonder- 
ful mesh or net-work of lakes, and the 
fountain head of so many mighty waters, 
and yet the precipitation of moisture 
from the atmosphere, in the shape of 
rain and snow, is not great, indeed is far 
below the average in the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, Western and Southern States. 

We are, we think, prepared to show 
^th an approximation to certainty, that 
ft portion of the water discharged from 
^8 region is of subterranean origin, 
coming probably from a great distance, 
^ed by some great hydraulic power, 
even from the Rocky Mountains. 

There are few, perhaps, who do not 
understand the principle of the Artesian 
WelL It is usually constructed by 


boring downward, until a more or less 
perfect water-shed is reached, i. e., a 
rock which permits little or no water 
to percolate through it. It is necessary 
that this rock or water-shed should come 
to the surface in some elevated region, 
as for example, in a chain of moun- 
tains. In such localities, the surface- 
water received from the atmosphere 
comes in contact with this water-shed, 
and follows the stratum along its dip, 
often to a great distance. If, then, we 
penetrate by boring to this stratum, 
although at a point hundreds of miles 
from its mountain outcrop, the water from 
the interior gushes up, and generaUy 
with an astonishing force and volume, 
and oflen from a great depth. The 
continental water-shed with us is un- 
doubtedly the igneous and metamorphic 
rocks underlying the true sedementary 
formations. The Potsdam sandstone 
and calciferous sand-rock, above, fur- 
nish easily worn veins, reservoirs or 
passages for the water. 

The formations of which we speak 
find a full development and exposure in 
the Rocky Mountains, and do not again 
revisit the surface in the interval until 
we reach Minnesota, where, at a moder- 
ate elevation above the sea, the subter^ 
ranean waters must experience the full 
force of that wonderful hydraulic power, 
which we see illustrated in Artesian 
wells, and be discharged over the sur- 
face in the greatest profusion. Such is 
our theory. 

We were led to indulge in the forego- 
ing conjectures, many years ago, while 
living in Minnesota, and at a time when 
there had been no careful examinations 
of the aqueous discharge from Lake 
Superior through Sault St. Marie or of 
the Mississippi. 

Quite recently the United States En- 
gineer Corps, under the superintendence 
of General W. F. Reynolds and Assistant 
D. F. Henry, have made several careful 
water sections of the Sault St Marie, 
the St. Glair river, and Niagara. The 
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Mississippi has also been carefully 
gauged, under the direction of Ghdneral 
Humphreys of the Engineer Corps, in 
view of new ship-canals in process of 
construction at Keokuk, Iowa, and at 
Bock Island, under the enlightened 
superintendence of General I. H. Wilson 
of the Engineer Corps. 

The general dryness df the atmos- 
phere in Minnesota and the great aver- 
age heat of the summer months in that 
country, added to the remarkable level 
uniformity of its surface, it being char- 
acterized by nothing in the remotest 
degree resembling mountains or consid- 
erable elevations, such as distinguished 
most regions where great water-courses 
take their rise — impressed us with a 
strong conviction of error in ascribing 
all the water emanating from this region 
to immediate atmospheric influences. 

The general absence of those irregu- 
larities of surface which insure the 
rapid drainage of a country, and the 
full scope given to surface evaporation 
by the retention of the water precipi- 
tated upon its area, as rain or snow, 
added an intensity to our convictions 
only to be hightened by the knowledge 
of the physical fact that the immense 
area occupied throughout this country 
by lakes and swamps must perforce 
yield up, by continual evaporation from 
their surface through the year, a very 
great excess over precipitation. 

We extract from the Surveyor Gene- 
ral's Report : Total area of the State of 
Minnesota, 61^79,000 acres, and 32,- 
000,000 acres arable land, leaving for 
lakes and swamps 19,479,000 acres, or 
considerably ovor one-third its whole 
surface. 

A striking peculiarity of the climate, 
during the winter months, over this 
whole region, is also very suggestive of 
the truthfulness of our views. The 
average amount of preoipitadon in the 
form of rain and snow for the three 
winter months, in Minnesota, is two 
inches, and over west WiflCOBsin and the 


Lake Superior region it is three incliea. 
These averages are taken from Blod- 
get's tables in his valuable work upon 
the Climatology of llorth America, and 
are founded upon careful observations 
continued over a period of more than 
thirty years, at various military posts. 
The above small precipitation for thB 
winter months affords a striking contrast 
for the same period with the average 
precipitation over the Atlantic States, 
which is from ten to thirteen inches. 

Notwithstanding the small amount of 
winter precipitation in the country we 
have been considering, and the addi- 
tional fact that the severity of the cold 
during the winter months precludes the 
possibility of any considerable portion 
of the snow or water of precipitation 
finding its way to the Mississippi or to 
Lake Superior. Yet the Mississippi and 
the Sault St Marie hold their volume of 
water in the interim very remarkably, 
or rather, the decline of water stage 
during the winter months is not un usual 
as compared with most rivers in the 
United States. 

Another remarkable peculiarity which 
has not escaped popular attention in Min- 
nesota is this : A very large proportion 
of the snow that falls is evaporated as 
snow from the surface, so that there is 
no particular rise of the river on 
the breaking up of winter. Dur- 
ing the advance of winter we have 
repeatedly heard individuals remark, 
that the snows over the surface of the 
country in Minnesota had almost every- 
where disappeared, although there had 
not been a single thaw during the winter. 
It is a popular notion, in which some me- 
teorologists have indulged, that the evap- 
oration is very inconsiderable at or below 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, or rather 
during the winter. Any house-wife, 
however, could instruct us better, with 
her oft-repeated observation, that her 
clothes ^' are freezing dry," so that her 
weekly washing and drying need not be 
intermpted by any possible intensity of 
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cold. The real fact is, that eiraporatioii; 
or the drying process, goes on at all 
known temperatures. 

The great table-land which we have 
been considering yaries, as we have 
said, but little in elevation, its lakes and 
streams being from fourteen hundred to 
sixteen hundred feet above the sea. 
The lowness of the divide between the 
head-waters of the Minnesota or St. 
Peters river and the Bed River of the 
North is evidenced in the fact that with 
almost no portage boats can pass at all 
seasons between the sources of the two 
rivers- We have conversed with voy- 
ageurs who stated that they had often 
floated from the lake-like expanse at 
the head of St. Peters into Lake Trav- 
erse, the head of the other. 

At the risk of some tediousness, we 
will now introduce our calculations con- 
ceniing the amount of precipitation of 
water from the atmosphere, and the 
amount eliminated by evaporation and 
discharge for the greater portion of the 
areas we have been considering. 

In Lake Superior, which drains a 
very limited area, and whose aqueous 
discharge through the Sault St. Marie 
has been, of late, carefully estimated, 
we find no very complicated problem 
in determining the ratio of evaporation 
and discharge to the annual precipita- 
tion it receives. The land area drained 
by the lake, excluding its own area, is 
about 70,000 square miles. The aver- 
age annual rain-fall over this region is 
thirty inches, according to Blodget*s 
Rain Chart and the Meteorological Ta- 
bles. The annual average evaporation 
over the general land surface in Eng- 
land is estimated at twenty-three inches, 
which we will take as our standard in 
the Lake Superior region, although it 
is well known that, owing to the great 
natural dampness of the air, in Eng- 
land, the evaporation is much less than 
snywhere in the United States. By 
deducting the above amount of annual 
STaporation-— twenty-three inches from 


thirty inches, the observed annual rain- 
fa)l for this region — we have seven 
inches as the annual excess of prenpi- 
tation over evaporation. This will give 
for 70,000 square miles an annual yield 
of 40,833 square miles of 'water, one 
foot in depth. 

The lake, being continuously exposed 
to evaporation, loses much more water 
thereby than is received from the rain- 
fiall upon its surface. The annual evap- 
oration from an exposed reservoir of 
water protected from the rain, has been 
found, in ^e experiments of Dr. Hoi- 
yoke, continued over a series of years, at 
Salem, Mass., to average fifty-six inches. 
Salem, however, has an average annual 
temperature considerably above that of 
Lake Superior. We will, accordingly, 
place the average annual evaporation 
at fifty inches — the amount observed at 
Syracuse, N. T., where the annual aver- 
age temperature is a little lower than at 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota. This gives 
an excess of twenty inches per annum 
of evaporation over precipitation. 

The area of Lake Superior is 32,000 
square miles; hence, 53,333 square 
miles of water one foot deep is the 
annual excess of evaporation for the 
lake. The discharge of water at Sault 
St. Marie is 90,900 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, which is 90,740 square miles of 
water one foot deep per annum. To 
this, add 53,333 square miles, the 
amount lost by evaporation from the 
lake surface, and the result is 144,573 
square miles one foot deep, as the total 
discharged and evaporated from Lake 
Superior per annum. If we now deduct 
40,833 square miles of water one foot 
deep — the excess of precipitation for 
the land area drained by the lake — we 
have 140,500 square miles of water one 
foot deep, which must be received from 
subterranean sources. Undoubtedly, 
should this underground supply be cut 
off from Lake Superior, the lake would 
be drained by evaporation alone. 

We are positive that we underesti- 
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mate the amoimt of evaporation. We 
take the low standard of twenty-three 
inches, the evaporation over the land 
surface in England, where the annual 
average evaporation from an exposed 
reservoir of water protected from the rain 
is but forty-two inches. The great evap- 
orative power of the climate throughout 
the United States is a matter of uni- 
versal remark among meteorologists. 
The region we have been considering 
is no exception to the general rule as 
respects the dryness of the atmosphere. 
Although the winters of this country 
are very cold, the summer months are 
very warm, and, as we have before 
indicated, the winter precipitation is 
very smalL 

We will now consider the more com- 
plicated problem of the Mississipi river 
and its sources, for which, however, we 
feel in some measure prepared by a 
long residence upon its banks and a 
careful study of its phenomena. Our 
attention was first attracted by the 
probable excess of evaporation and 
discharge over the rain-fall in Minne- 
sota. As we have said, we have only 
of late been able to avail ourselves of 
the careful water sections which have 
recently been made for the Mississippi 
at Bock Island and at Keokuk, Iowa. 
We know of no points above, where the 
amount of discharge by the Mississippi 
has in any manner been investigated. 
We are forced to take the discharge at 
Keokuk, Iowa, or at the Lower Rapids, 
as the basis of our calculations, although 
80 far removed fr^m the sources of the 
river; for, by following the divide be- 
tween the valley of the Des Moines 
river and the liississippi, we are en- 
abled more accurately to estimate the 
area in Iowa drained by the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. Had we an accurate water 
section of the river as high up as St. 
Paul, Minnesota, or at Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, we should be able to make 
a far more striking exhibit of the 
excess of evaporation and discharge 


ever the rain-fall in Minnesota. We are 
obliged to include with Minnesota an 
area of 20,000 square miles from Iowa, 
15,000 square miles from Dlinois, and 
30,000 square miles from. Wisconsin; 
the most of which territory is charac- 
terized by a much heavier rain-fall than 
marks Minnesota. 

Over the region specified, viz.: a 
portion of Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, 
embracing an area of 65,000 square 
miles, the average annual temperature 
is about the same with that of Salem, 
Massachusetts, where the evaporation 
horn, an exposed reservoir of water pro- 
tected fr^m rain is fifty-six inches. In 
England, the proportional evaporation 
from a reservoir surface and from the 
land is as forty-two to twen^-three 
inches. An equal proportion here 
would give thirty inches and four-sixths 
as the annual evaporation from the 
land. According to the rain charts 
and meteorological tables, half of the 
foregoing area has a precipitation of 
thirty inches per annum ; 10,000 square 
miles in north Iowa has a precipitation 
of thirty-five inches, and 15,000 square 
miles in Illinois has a precipitation of 
forty inches, while a small portion of 
Iowa, say 7,500 square miles has a pre- 
cipitation of forty-two inches. 

The mean of the above would give 
thirty-four inches and a half as the 
annual precipitation for the whole area 
of 65,000 square miles. This would give 
three inches annual excess of rain-iall 
over evaporation, or 17,500 square miles 
of water one foot deep. 

The State of Minnesota, embracing 
an area of 83,000 square miles, has, for 
nearly its whole surface, an average an- 
nual precipitation of twenty-five inches ; 
but, for a small portion of the State, 
Blodget gives thirty inches. We will 
take the mean of the two, viz. : twenty- 
seven and a half inches, although we 
think this much too large. Again, we 
take the English average evaporation, 
namely: twenty-three inches for the 
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land snrfiice, which is certainly low for 
Minnesota, whose average summer tem- 
perature is seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 
This gives four and a half inches as the 
annnal excess of rain-fall over evapo- 
ration. The lake surface of Minnesota 
▼e call 15,000 square miles, although 
▼e have good authority for placing it 
higher. We have, then, 68,000 square 
miles of land surfiace, which, with an 
annual precipitation of four and a half 
inches, givea 25,000 square miles of 
water one foot deep. 

With the low estimate we made for 
Lake Superior, viz. : fifty inches annual 
evaporation, and making the deduction 
for the rain-fall of twenty-seven and a 
half inches, we have twenty-two and a 
half inches as the excess of evapora- 
tion over precipitation for the lake sur- 
ges of Minnesota, which yields 28,125 
square miles of water one foot deep. 
This, diminished by 25,500 square miles, 
the amount precipitated over the land 
sur&ce of Minnesota, gives 2,625 square 
miles of water one foot deep, the excess 
of evaporation over precipitation for 
Minnesota. After deducting 2,625 from 
17,500 square miles, the excess of pre- 
cipitation acknowledged for Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Illinois, we have 14,875 square 
miles as the total excess of rain-fall for 
the whole of the large area considered. 
The annual discharge of water at the 
Lower Rapids of the Mississippi is 27,000 
sqnare miles per annum, or at the rate 
of 30,000 cubic feet per second, from 
which, if we take 14,875 as above, we 
have 12,125 square miles of water dis- 
charged by the Mississippi river in ex- 
cess of precipitation for the entire area 
considered — Cleaving out of the estimate 
the amount eliminated by the Red River 
of the North, of which no water section 
has been made, which yet drains a very 
considerable portion of Minnesota. 

We think we have been able to show 
that Lake Superior is supplied from 
subterranean sources. The great depth 
of this lake, averaging eight hundred 


feet, and often reaching to twelve hun- 
dred, certainly suffices to cut across the 
water-shed, for it penetrates throughout 
its extent to the granite, below which, 
we think, surface-water does not perco- 
late to any extent. * 

It is a popular belief that there is a 
subterranean connection between Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. The latter 
lake is also deep enough in many places 
to cut across the water-shed, of which 
we have spoken. The great discharge 
accorded to the waters of the lakes at 
Detroit — viz., 236,000 cubic feet per 
second — is a dear evidence to our mind 
that so great an increase beyond the 
discharge at Sault St. Marie, which is 
90,900 cubic feet, is not entirely atmos- 
pherical. The fact that the increase of 
discharge between Detroit and Niagara 
reaches only 242,494 cubic feet per 
second, satisfactorily shows that the 
drainage of a very considerable addi- 
tional country with a large rain-fall has 
had but little influence in increasing 
the discharge. Lake Erie, it will be 
remembered, is quite shallow, and cer- 
tainly nowhere penetrates the geologi- 
cal formations which constitute the true 
water-shed. 

We have taken the pains to estimate 
the amount of country drained by Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, and place it as 
follows : 

Sqoan ICOaa. laim^i Preotpltetlaau 

nilnolfl and Indiana. 20,000 42 inehM. 

Wisconain 16,000... 84 « 

Michigan PeniDSola .86,000 .84 ** 

Canada...... ..80,000. 84 ** 

which gives a total area of 152,000 
square miles, with an average precipi- 
tation of thirty-six inches per annum. 
This, diminished by twenty-three inches 
for evaporation from general land sur- 
face, leaves thirteen inches annual ex- 
cess of precipitation, which yields 164,- 
666 square miles of water one foot 
deep per annum. To this, adding 90,740 
square miles, the amount received fit>m 
Sault St Marie, we have 255,406 square 
miles. Lakes Michigan and Huron, 
with an area of 40,400 square miles, 
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and an annual evaporation of fiftj-siz 
inches, leas thirty-six inches for the an- 
nual rain-fall, will give 67,333 square 
miles of water one foot deep excess of 
eyaporation oyer precipitation on the 
lake surface. 

We haye accordingly 188,073 square 
miles of water one foot deep as the total 
amount of water received from precipi- 
tation and from Lake Superior, dimin- 
ished by the excess of evaporation from 
the lake surface. This 188,073 taken 
from 267,180 square miles, the annual 
discharge at Detroit, leaves 79,107 square 
miles of water one foot deep received 
from subterranean sources, after pur- 
posely placing the land evaporation at 
the low point of twenty-three inches. 

The rock exposed over the greater 
part of Minnesota and western Wiscon- 
sin, particularly in the lake region, is 
igneous rock, or the overlying. Potsdam 
sandstone and calciferous sand-rock of 
the New York geologists, in which forma- 
tions, with but the usual alluvial and 
drift-cover, the Minnesota lakes are 
bedded. These rocks nowhere come to 
the surface between Minnesota and the 
Rocky Mountains. The most of the 
intervening country, although not differ- 
ing materially from Minnesota in the 
amount of annual rain-fall, is remarka- 
bly dry and sterile, and is often so desti- 
tute of vegetation that a large portion 
has received the significant name of 
Mauvai$€8 TerreSj or the Evil Lands. 
This region is all characterized by a 
surface exposure of the later secondary 
and tertiary rocks. The Potsdam sand- 
stone, which overlies the metamorphic 
and igneous rocks, is very uniform in 
its thickness and development through- 
out the United States, wherever ob- 
served. No matter how much the other 
members of the Silurian system may 
vary — as they do greatly — this rock 
seems always constant. Into or through 
this sandstone all the remarkable Arte- 
sian wells, hitherto bored in the Middle 
and Western States have had to pene* 


trate. The Messrs. Dupont, at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, starting with the cor- 
niferous limestone, struck an Artesian 
vein at the depth of 2,086 feet, which 
depth almost exactly corresponds mik 
the observed thidcness of the secondary 
rocks below the corniferous limestone 
in Kentucky* 

The well, sunk by Mr. Belcher at St. 
Louis, penetrated to the depth of 2,199 
feet, commencing with the upper part 
of the sub-carboniferous limestone, and 
also corresponds to the thickness of the 
secondary rocks developed in Missouri 
below the "St. Louis limestone." 

The well, completed in Chicago, in 
1867, has a depdi of 1,196 feet, which 
would place the vein in the lower part 
of the Potsdam sandstone. According 
to Mr. A. H. Worthen, the accomplished 
Geologist of Illinois, all the Artesian 
wells hitherto sunk in that State, of 
which there have been several, have 
reached water in the lowest fossiliferons 
sandstones. Prof. D. D. Owen remarks 
that "the two great reservoirs of Artesian 
water in the valley of the Ohio are the 
two great porous sandstones, one of 
which is the millstone grit at the base 
of the coal measures, the other the low- 
est fossiliferons sandstones.'* 

The last, or the Potsdam, sandstone, 
so far as we have been able to observe, 
in the Northwest rests upon igneous 
rock or granite. 

The great continental water -shed, 
then, is the rocky formation in which 
Lake Superior has its bed, and in which 
nearly all the lakes in Minnesota rest. 

Our theory may now, perhaps, be more 
clearly understood. The great trade- 
winds of the Southern Pacific Ocean, 
sweeping upward along the Pacific 
coast, and which in so marked a degree 
moderate the climate of the Pacific 
States, coming, as they do, surcharged 
with moisture from the Southern sea — 
crossing in their northwest course the 
Rocky Mountains, are there wrung dry 
of their moisture, as is evidenced by 
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the great dryness of the climate east of 
this range. A large portion of this moist- 
ure finds its way to the southeast by the 
Missouri and other tributaries of the 
Mississippi, and by the Sascatchewan, 
the great river which flows eastward 
from the Rocky Mountcuns to Lake 
Winnepeg ; bat another large portion, 
following the waternshed of the igneous 
rocks, glides underground, and does not 
again revisit the surface until that water- 
shed and its associated sandstones re- 
appear at the surface. 

That there is such a great underflow 
of water near the surface in Minnesota 
is evidenced by the fact that an artesian 
vein was struck, many years ago, in the 
neighborhood of Fond du Lac, near the 
western shore of Lake Superior, in dig- 
ging an ordinary well, at the moderate 
depth of eighty feet. The result was, 
the surrounding country was deluged, 
and a small lake occupies the site at the 
present writing. In several places in 
Minnesota there has been observed to 
be subterranean connections between 
lakes which lie near together. School- 
craft speaks quite positively to the same 
effect. 

The sandstones which overlie the 
metamorphic and igneous rocks are 
readily subject to erosion, and give 
formation to numerous reservoirs and 
Teins. 

To the geologist it would be a curious 
speculation, as to how much of the 
rock erosion and denudation of strata, 
now attributed to surface action, may 
have been going on for ages far below 
the surface. Many marks of wear and 
excavations, now difficult to account for 
on the common deluvial and glacial 
theory, may find here a ready solution. 
It is not impossible that some of the 
earthquakes which occur may be attrib- 
utable to the undermining of vast rock 
formations, by subterranean water- 
courses, that many of the tremors which 
strike terror to the hearts of thousands 
may be due to the falling in of great 


rock strata far below us, and not through 
Plutonic agencies, for here in the inte- 
rior of continents as well as upon the 
sea, the watery god may assert his 
reign. 

We cannot but think that the great 
bulk of water which, as we surmise, 
glides for so great a distance under 
cover of so large a body of formations^ 
does not come from the Rocky Moun- 
tains at their nearest point, but to the 
north of the sources of the Sascatche- 
wan river, where the coast or cascade 
range and the Rocky Mountains proper 
come in closer proximity, insuring a 
greater precipitation of water than has 
hitherto been observed in the Rocky 
Mountains within the limits of the 
United States. 

Perhaps, in this connection, a few 
remarks concerning the Mississippi and 
country through which it flows, will be 
forgiven in one who has spent years 
upon its banks and has been an inter- 
ested observer of its manifold peculiar- 
ities. The many pilgrims to the Upper 
Mississippi, whether for pleasure, profit 
or health, concur in their expressions 
of admiration for the beauty and maj- 
esty of the stream and the picturesque 
loveliness and grandeur of its banks, 
surpassing the storied Rhine even, in its 
show of ruined castles. But its storm- 
wrought pinnacles and turrets have sto- 
ries far more ancient, for are they not 
written all over with legends of a won- 
derful past, to be translated by Him 
alone who has the key and is read in 
Nature's lore ? The Upper Mississippi 
is a river sui generU — with its own pecu- 
liarities — ^until it is swallowed up, or over- 
run, rather, by the Missouri ; after which 
it is no longer lovely in its strength, but 
a wayward and turbulent stream, its 
picturesque features, with but few ex- 
ceptions, merging into interminable bot- 
toms or the dismal wierdness of cypress 
swamps. Above the Missouri, however, 
the Mississippi is swift and powerful, 
yet placid and clear — these features be- 
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coming more and more marked as we 
approach its birth-place among the beau- 
tiful lakes of the North. 

The Upper Mississippi is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable river in the world, 
not visited bj tide-water, for the uni- 
formity of its water stages. The differ- 
ence between high and low-water mark 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, is onlj twelve 
feet; at Keokuk, Iowa, it is fourteen 
feet, while the Ohio at Cincinnati has 
a difference of seventy-two feet. The 
Missouri, also being a mountain stream, 
is especially subject to striking irregu- 
larities in its water stages, showing a 
difference of thirty-eight feet between 
high and low water, which renders its 
navigation uncertain. Two causes com- 
bine to produce the remarkable uni- 
formity of water stages in the Upper 
Mississippi. The river, crossing as it 
does so many degrees of latitude, is not 
exposed at once throughout its length 
to the climatic influences which induce 
low water, as are rivers which follow 
one parallel. It is not a mountain 
stream. Like the Nile, it has its origin 
in lakes. The State of Minnesota bears 
within her breast the fountains which 
nourish and sustain our glorious river. 
Her myriad lakes operate as temporary 
detergents to the waters, and constitute 
a system of feeders to the river. Thus Na- 
ture anticipated the celebrated scheme 
of Col. Ellet, who proposed to keep up 
the water stage of the Ohio by a series 
of great artificial reservoirs or feeders 
along its course, to receive the excess 
of water during freshets, and to dis- 
tribute the same to the river during the 
low stages of summer. 


We have already indicated how Na- 
ture keeps up the supply of water, so 
clear and bright, to reclaim an oilier- 
wise arid desert to life and beauty, and 
to keep the Mississippi running in ma- 
jestic strength to the sea, long afier 
many another river has been dried up 
and forgotten. 

And Minnesota, with her myriad reedy 
lakes, is a fit birth-place for the majestic 
river, which, beginning its course far 
to the North, terminates its wonderful 
career on the border of tfopical life 
and fire. 

The Mississippi is the silver cord 
which links the present with the remote 
past. It now drains the valley once 
occupied by an immense chain of lakes, 
whose outlines may be well-traced in 
the great prairies of the Northwest, and 
of which the existing lakes in the North 
are mere continuations or repetitions. 

There are many evidences around as 
of great recessions of the Mississippi. 
Within a stone's throw of where we are 
seated, there was once a cataract equal, 
if not superior, to Niagara, which 
sounded away for ages in. the remote 
and, perhaps, unpeopled past. The 
wearing away of barrier after barrier of 
rock has permitted the great valley 
water-course to shrink into, its present 
channel. 

The great mother of waters in the 
North is as full-breasted as ever, how- 
ever. A slight oscillation of the strata 
below might turn the waters of the 
NoBthern lakes into the Mississippi, re- 
peating the wonders of the North in the 
West and South. 

Eeokvx, Iowa. 
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RUDOLPH AND HERMANN. 


[A Legend of the Black Foreet] 


BT L. V. GILBERT. 


I. 

AT the close of day, that holiest hour. 
When the better thoughts in the soul haye power. 
When the glow of passion dies away 
' Like the fading flash from the brow of day, 
Gonnt Bndolph, huntsman and warrior braye. 
Was standing at a new made grave, 
Where buried lay his pride and joy, 
All that was left of the beantifol boy. 
The son he had hoped to see at his side 
In the battle's pomp and huntsman's pride ; 
But most he thought upon the time 
When he should reach his manly prime 
And share the pleasures of the chase — 
The favorite pastime of his race. 

n. 

Such thoughts as these perchance had part 
On that same night within his heart, 
As homeward, with his gallant train, 
He crossed his ancient, wide domain. 
And checked his horse and seemed to wait 
A moment at the castle gate 
For gladsome shout and eager feet, 
So wont his coming there to greet. 
Nor knew that in his dreamless bed 
His child was lying with the dead. 
Where little feet that know no ill. 
And folded hands lie all too still. 
Thick darkness fallen on the light; 
The noonday changed to sudden night, 
The dreariest waking from a dream. 
And saddest, did his sorrow seem. 

m. 

Nor aching heart finds here relief; 
The fresh-turfed mound but mocks his grief, 
While from his lips such bitter moan 
As strong men make to God alone 
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Broke forth. But He, the Father mild. 
To whom earth's mightiest is a child, 
Did pitj him, I think, and send 
Some sunshine with the gloom to blend, 
For at his side a little maid 
Had followed, wondering, half afraid. 
Snch woe in lives like hers so strange, 
Not half she comprehends the change, 
Bnt watched his face, and scarce knew why 
The tear was gathering in his eye ) 
Then lightly touched her father's hand 
And closer at his side did stand. 
And when he saw her standing there, 
With upturned face so bright and fair, 
Her presence and her loving smile 
Did somewhat then his heart beguile 
With genial influences, that stole 
Like light and warmth into his souL 
Of all his noble house the last. 
She links the present with the past; 
Herself the only tie to bind 
His heart again to his own kind. 

IV. 

Full many a summer sun hath shone 
On those two lives that thus alone, 
As the seasons come and go,' 
In one same current seem to flow. 
The loving tenderness of youth 
With all a woman's strength and truth 
Are hers, and yet it were not strange 
If such a life did somewhat change 
The outward seeming and the tone 
Of one whose youth had never known 
Aught save whatever did inspire 
The haughty soul of her stem sire. 
Till every thought and every aim. 
Their very pleasures, grew the same. 
Forth at his side — ^to the wild-wood chase, 
With a hunter's joy and a maiden's grace, 
Oaily she rides through forest and glen, 
A vision of joy to true knightly men, 
And music, I ween, in the huntsman's ear 
Is her ringing laugh so light and clear. 

V. 

Oh, rich was the glow of love on her cheek, 
And richer the glow of love that speaks 
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To the heart of Hermann who sought to gain 
The love which many had sought in vain. 
Bnt she drew a ring from her jeweled hand 
And gave it to him with this stem demand : 
'^This hand of mine shall be given to thee 
When this opal's twin thon giyest to me : 
In the Black Forest's dark and dismal shade 
Must the search for the hidden gem be made, 
And who makes this trial of weal or woe 
Alone with his dogs of the chase mnst go." 
Then a shade passed over the face of the knight, 
As at such a trial fhll well there might ; 
Bnt he saw, thongh her look was proud and high, 
That the light of a true love beamed in her eye. 
And he stooped and kissed the lady's brow 
With a heart which fate could never bow. 
Saying, '^ Oh, lady, thou givest to me 
An exceedingly hard and stem decree ; 
But for love like thine, oh, lady fair. 
The dangers are few that I would not dare." 


VI. 


Then there rode next mom from that castle old 
The knight, tender in love, in danger bold ; 
And proud was the swell of the lady's heart 
As she watched the noble youth depart, 
For dear to her was a heart that was trae. 
And dearer was one that could dare and do. 
His dark curls loose in the light wind flowed ; 
His armor gleamed in the sun as he rode-r- 
Oh, there was not a knight in all the land 
That in face and figure was half so grand. 
But the shadow of fate in his deep-blue eye 
Had fallen on hers as he passed her by. 
And she shuddered lest a coming woe 
On his path should deeper and deadlier grow. 
But when the last sound of his horse's feet 
Died away on her ear, like music sweet. 
Then her heart within her died with the sound. 
For her pride gave way with a sad rebound, 
And back on her soul with heaviest weight 
Came thoughts of a dark and terrible &te — 
A fate which she herself had prepared 
For the only one who her love had shared. 
Then blame not the tear that stood in her eye 
As she saw his form in the distance die. 
And wonder not that with heaviest weight 
Came thoughts of a dark and terrible &te. 
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vn. 

For long days and nights and early and late 
For Hermann's return did the ladj wait. 
Yet vain were her watchings and yain were her tears, 
And sad was the truth of her wildest fears* 
From that forest, shunned by the bravest men, 
From his firuitless search he came not again, 
While thoughts of what was and what might have been 
Did a fearful struggle wage within, 
Till it was not strange that her eye grew wild, 
Nor strange that never again she smiled, 
Save when hope filled her eye with a moment's light, 
Like the lightning's flash in a starless night, \ 

And she cried aJoud with a joyous shout, 
''This way, Hermann; this way will lead us out'^ 
Then the roses paled on her beautiful cheek, 
Her queenly form grew weary and weak, 
Till her father watched by her bed of death, 
While on her lips the last faint breath 
Died and left the marble form 
At rest at last from the fearful storm. 
Then her &ther left the ancestral place 
Whose halls no more her presence might grace. 

vm. 

The ivy has climbed the moldering walls 
And looks in on the dim, deserted halls, 
But the peasants will tell you that still they hear 
Strange sounds from out that forest drear — 
That when winds are wild and the night is dark, 
With the huntsman's horn and the dog's quick bark 
Ever mingles a voice more clear and sweet, 
Still answering his with the joyous shout, 
''This way, Hermann; this way will lead us ont." 
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ATHENIAN AND AMERICAN SOPHISTS. 


BT JAMES B. BOISE. 


IN a former article on this subject, 
we sketched the view which has gen- 
erally been taken in modem times of the 
character and influence of the Athenian 
Sophists ; presented in brief the modifi- 
cations of this view in Grote's history 
of Greece, and then suggested the more 
practical inquiry, whether the same, or 
nearly the same, types of character, ex- 
erting substantially the same influence, 
had re-appeared in our own age and 
nation. 

In following out this inquiry, we may 
remark that the men who figured at 
Athens most prominently as Sophists, 
or teachers of wisdom, and who have 
ever since been regarded as the leading 
representatiyes of their class, were espe- 
cially distinguished as rhetoricians. In 
comparison with all who had preceded 
them, they were marked for their atten- 
tion to the outward form of their produc- 
tions. The first influence of this exter- 
nal culture was doubtless beneficial. 
It led to a more finished oratory, and a 
more exquisite style of literary composi- 
tion. It contributed much to impart to 
the Greek language that elegant finish 
and perspicuity for which it still remains 
unrivaled. But that study and effort 
to acquire external finish, which was at 
first salutary, afterwards degenerated 
into excess. The popular ear was 
charmed with the rhythmical cadences 
of the new rhetors. The rhetors them- 
selves were in their turn flattered with 
the popular applause. This led them 
to pay an undue attention to mere 
rhetoric. The thought became even 
secondary to the expression; the sub- 
stance, to the form. 

Should the inquiry now be raised, 


have we anything in our own country 
corresponding to the Athenian Sophists, 
in this view of their character, we think 
it would not be difficult to find an answer. 
The Sophists first appeared at Athens 
as popular lecturers. Their audiences 
consisted particularly of young men. 
What a striking counterpart to all this 
has arisen within a few years in our 
own country. Now we do not by any 
means conceive that there is anything 
in any way or in any degree necessarily 
vitiating in popular lectures to young 
men or to old men, either in Athens or 
in America. The thing itself is neither 
good nor bad, but it may be made the 
instrument of either; and there can be 
no doubt in every candid and well- 
informed mind that it has become both 
in America, as it was both in Athens. 
To every person of correct taste and of 
sound scholarship, it must already be 
apparent that popular lecturing in our 
own country is fast falling into the same 
path which it pursued in Athens. The 
form is already of more consideration 
than the substance. The lecturer aims 
to please and to instruct, but by all 
means to please. His audience asks 
for entertainment and instruction, but 
by all means for entertainment; and 
they positively refuse to be instructed 
unless they can be entertained. Hence, 
while it is important for the lecturer to 
have some subject, and to know some- 
thing about it — not necessarily very 
much — it is absolutely indispensable to 
introduce some smart sayings, and it is 
all the better if some &ntastic or even 
vulgar drollery, which of course is called 
wit, can be incidentally thrown in. The 
lecturer has his reward. In the choice 
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phrase of the day, he is said to have 
^' brought down the house." In his own 
estimation, and in that of his auditors, 
he has achieved a brilliant success. By 
what shallow conceits he may have ac- 
complished it, few stop to inquire. It 
is enough that he has '^ brought down 
the house," even though he have to go 
down lower himself than a cultivated 
mind and an earnest seeker after truth 
likes to descend. 

It must not by any means be sup- 
posed that we would include all our 
popular lecturers in the above descrip- 
tion. We are aware that many men 
who are truly eminent in learning, who 
are able to impart the most valuable 
instruction, and who would not pander 
to false tastes, have appeared before 
the public as lecturers. But such men 
do not ordinarily continue to draw large 
audiences, unless it be for some acci- 
dental reasons. They are seldom really 
popular. From the very habit of their 
minds, they make instruction paramount 
to amusement ) and it is repugnant to 
their tastes, as well as foreign to their 
ordinary pursuits, to go far in quest of 
fiin. They sustain, in some respects, 
the same relation to other public lec- 
turers which Plato and Aristotle sus- 
tained to the Sophists, among whom 
they were then ranked. 

Is all this a misrepresentation? Is 
it an exaggeration? How few men 
rank among the foremost lecturers in 
our country because of their eminence 
in philosophical studies, or in historical 
research, or in legal attainments. Such 
men are acknowledged to be more capa- 
ble of imparting valuable instruction 
than those who win the highest ap- 
plause before popular audiences. Still 
they are not sought after. They are 
not so sparkling in their thoughts, so 
elaborate and finished in their diction, 
nor so graceful and winning and forci- 
ble in their elocution. It is better to 
be charmed than instructed — to have 
fun rather than knowledge. A shallow 


sophistry, or even a positive erroTy h^d- 
somely and forcibly delivered in a spicy 
style, is better than a plain and valua- 
ble truth without the flavor of wit or 
the pyrotechnics of the modern orator. 
What a figure would the gifted Neander 
have made before an American popular 
audience! They might be convulsed 
with laughter at his grotesque appear- 
ance, but they would not desire to hear 
him a second time. The man who could 
light up the darkest passages in history, 
so that the first minds of the age have 
been fain to follow in his luminous track, 
would be shuffled off for some historic 
empiric, whose knowledge does not ex- 
tend beyond the table of contents in 
Whelpley's Gompend, but who possesses 
a happy delivery and genuine humor. 
A few, and only a few, in his audience 
are really aware how shallow such a 
man is — how untrustworthy are his rea- 
sonings and conclusions. Because he 
is popular, it is taken as a thing of 
course that he is profound. We may 
reasonably doubt whether a popular au- 
dience in Athens ever went to a more 
absurd extreme, or whether there were 
found men in those days more willing or 
able to adapt themselves (as the phrase 
now is) to the demands of the age. 

Again, the Sophists in general claimed 
to be the practical men of their time. 
They originated no new theories j they 
took things as they were. They pro- 
fessed to educate young men for the State 
as it then existed — to think, speak and 
act in Athens, not in Utopia. Socrates, 
on the contrary, was given to theorizing. 
He found fault with the existing order 
of things, and there was scarcely any- 
thing which he would not reconstruct 
according to his own views. The same 
thing was true in a still higher degree 
of his most gifted pupil, Plato. The 
contrast between Plato and the Sophists 
generally in this particular was very 
marked. Plato was the greatest theorist 
of antiquity; the Sophists were thought 
to be tibe most practical men of their 
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Bge. Although posterity has chosen to 
award much higher praise to the former 
than to the latter, yet with their own 
contemporaries the Sophists appear to 
have enjoyed the most general favor. 

How strikingly have the same dis- 
tinctions between fancied theoretical 
and practical education arisen in our 
own age and country. How loud has 
been the demand for what men have 
conceived to be practical studies ! How 
fierce has been the denunciation of 
those studies whose principal aim is 
aesthetic culture. First, we have wit- 
nessed the fallacy in theory, that these 
latter are not practical; and then, in 
rejecting them, a great fallacy put in ' 
practice. 

Closely allied to this idea of the 
practical is that of the use^. It is 
certainly natural, at all times, that men 
should desire to learn what is useful ; 
and no man in his senses can have any- 
thing to say against it. When, there- 
fore, the Sophists of Athens offered to 
teach the young men how to think and 
speak and act ; in short, to teach them 
all the knowledge which they needed to 
make use of, the idea was extremely 
taking. This, said the young men, is 
precisely what we want *, this, said the 
old men, is just what we would have 
our sons learn. No wonder, therefore, 
that the Sophists became the most pop- 
ular teachers of the age; for they 
taught what was practical and useful. 
Misled, however, by the idea of learn- 
ing and teaching only what was useful, 
they soon became the most shallow of 
all men. Whenever they encountered 
any study which was difficult or dis- 
tasteiul, the question would arise spon- 
taneously, both to them and to their 
pupils, shall we ever want to make use 
of this knowledge ? They would not 
be reluctant to answer the question in 
the negative. In this way, all generous 
thirst after knowledge was extinguished, 
and all self-prompted researches were 
paralyzed. Thus they became neces- 


sarily superficial in all their attain- 
ments. 

In no feature of their character have 
they been more perfectly reproduced in 
our country than in this one. Nowhere 
has the demand for useful studies ever 
been louder. This is undoubtedly as it 
should be, if we but correctly under- 
stand the term useful ; and every man 
will respond to such a demand. But, 
in defining what useful studies really 
are, we must be extremely careful not 
to mistake; for, on this point, the 
greatest diversity of opinion has pre- 
vailed. In the minds of not a few, the 
mathematics and the natural sciences 
are the only really useful studies; 
while all linguistic and historical at- 
tainments are considered either of 
doubtful value, or else, quite useless. 
That is to say, the study of the mate- 
rial universe in all its forms and devel- 
opments, and of the laws to which it is 
subjected, embodies all which is really 
useful; while the intelligent and im- 
mortal beings, for whom the material 
universe was created, present no profit- 
able subjects for study. Man, in his 
wonderful spiritual organization, all 
that he has planned and executed, suf- 
fered and achieved in the ever-changing 
vicissitudes of many thousand years; 
all the lights which the fire of genius 
has ever kindled ; the creations of the 
artist, the poet, the historian, and the 
orator ; the ceaseless conflicts of good 
and evil, of liberty with despotism, of 
the spiritual and the heavenly with the 
carnal and the earthly, and the many 
recorded triumphs of the former, are 
all to be set down as subjects of idle 
speculation, suitable for the antiquary 
and the visionary, but not really useful 
to the practical man of the present day. 

Others would answer the question, 
what are useful studies, somewhat dif- 
ferently. Only those things, say they, 
which can contribute to success in 
'^ business," are useful. Education is, 
or ought to be, a preparation for active 
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life. Now, while there ifl mnch truth 
in this idea, it is so applied, in many 
instances at least, as to lead quite 
astray from just principles. "Busi- 
ness," in the minds of many, if not of 
most men, is the art of making money ; 
and a preparation for business is a 
preparation for this art. Useful studies, 
then, are those which fit men for money- 
making. This is really just what many 
persons mean in speaking of useful 
studies. The Germans, who are quite 
in the habit of calling things by their 
right names, term them Brodtstudien ; 
that is, hreadrandrhutUr studies. They 
include everything which can contribute 
to an increase of wealth and of the 
means of physical enjoyment, and ex- 
clude everything which is adapted to 
refine and gratify and elevate our 
spiritual nature. Both Socrates and 
Plato complained loudly of the Sophists 
for their mercenary disposition ; but 
even the Athenian Sophists, who set a 
high estimate on the value of material 
prosperity, never exalted the acquisi- 
tion of wealth as the primary object of 
an education. Iii no nation has the 
tendency to do this been so marked and 
so alarming as in our own ; and no- 
where have the results been more ap- 
parent. While in all the outward signs 
of prosperity and refinement we sur- 
pass, on the whole, every other nation, 
while the equipages and mansions and 
dress of our people, generally, are more 
dazzling and costly than in any other 
country, it is vain to deny the fact that, 
in the higher forms of education, we 
are still in the background. This fact 
becomes apparent, and is proved, by 
the very splendor of which we are 
proud. Let a gentleman of cultivated 
taste enter the mansion of an affluent 
and fashionable American family ; his 
eye will be dazzled with the most gor- 
geous colors, in the richest fabrics ; he 
will discover that no expense has been 
spared to carry out, in the most minute 
details, the ideal of the owner of the 


mansion; but while everything about 
him is sumptuous, the indications of a 
really cultivated mind will generally be 
wanting. No choice works of art are 
there ; no well-selected library of really 
valuable books. Little or nothing is to 
be seen, but the fashion of the passing 
hour ; little that can really improve the 
mind and heart, or refine the taste. 
The absurd passion for the Arabesque, 
which is so dominant at the present 
day, betrays itself in the excess, profu- 
sion and extravagance, which every- 
where, in forms and colors and combi- 
nations, surround him. How readily 
would he exchange this fashionable 
glitter for a much plainer mansion, 
containing one or two choice paintings 
or statues, such as a cultivated taste 
alone could select and appreciate. The 
reason for such a preference is obvious. 
A single work of art, possessing real 
merit, contains within itself the soul of 
beauty. Its value is permanent and 
subject to no changes of fashion. It is 
fitted to please in all ages and all lands, 
wherever a cultivated taste exists. It 
is also a suitable object of study, and 
is capable of refining and elevating the 
tastes of the person who has begun to 
appreciate its beauties. But in the 
other case, the splendor, which is so 
much coveted, is as transient as the 
prevailing fashion. Much of it is posi- 
tively ugly and vulgar, and will> appear 
thus as soon as the fashion changes. 
The soul of beauty disdains even now 
to dwell within it. 

Our education, such is the maxim, 
must be confined to useful studies. We 
interpret useful studies to mean those 
which best fit us for making money; 
but when we have acquired our educa- 
tion and made our money, we have not 
the requisite intellectual culture to ex- 
pend it rationally. Like an untutored 
Indian, we can collect finery, but we 
have little if any appreciation of ideal 
beauty. A person thus educated can 
&11 into raptures before a Brussels car- 
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pet with its Arabesque prodigies, but 
before the Apollo Belvidere he would 
stand as passionless as an ox. He may 
understand most perfectly the fashion 
and etiqnette of the day, but he is igno- 
rant of the great principles of taste which 
belong to a region far higher than the ca- 
price and absurdities of fashion. He may 
be highly cultivated in his taste for the 
sensuous, but has no taste for the ideal. 
How few of our millionaires, who often 
surpass the European princes in the 
splendor of their equipages and in their 
household expenditures, have the wish 
or the requisite taste to collect a gallery 
of paintings, such as are so common in 
private mansions in the old world. It 
is not because the wealth is wanting 
among as ; for wealth is nowhere more 
lavishly expended. It is simply because 
the 8Bsthetic culture is wanting. 

All the studies above spoken of have 
their proper place. It is no impropriety 
to call them useful studies, if we do not 
connect with the name the implication 
that they are the only or the principal 
nseiul studies. Among the Germans 
and some other European nations, where 
the higher courses of education are more 
perfectly classified than with us, these 
so-called useful studies belong to the 
agricultural and polytechnic schools, and 
in part also to the BeaUschulen, a name 
which we can scarcely translate into 
English, denoting an excellent kind of 
school which resembles in many respects 
the popular scientific departments which 
have recently been organized in connec- 
tion with several of our American col- 
leges. Let any of us visit the poly- 
technic schools of Europe, and we shall 
find a perfection in their organization 
and a scope in their courses of study 


which will surprise us, and which we 
would fain see reproduced in their full 
development on this side of the Atlan- 
tic; but no one ever thinks of calling 
these, in any exclusive sense, the useful 
schools, or their courses of instruction 
the useful studies } no one ever dreamed 
of their supplanting the universities. 
They are excellent in their proper 
sphere; but they would be useless, or 
rather mischievous, out of that sphere. 
The truth is, our agricultural or poly- 
technic schools can never take the 
place of our colleges; they can never 
become universities ; they are too lim- 
ited in their scope and design. How 
would the graduate of an agricultural 
school succeed as a jurist or a medical 
practitioner? It is high time that we 
understand what is really meant by 
useful studiesj and that we be no longer 
misled by mere names, especially when 
they are misnomers. 

All studies which are ordinarily pur- 
sued among us are practical and useful, 
and many others possessing the same 
character might be added to them; but 
to exalt any one study or any class of 
studies above all others as being spe- 
cially useful and practical is the proper 
work of a Sophist. It is too narrow- 
minded for a man of liberal education. 
He who can appreciate only the mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, but 
has no appreciation for the study of 
language, of literature and of history, 
or, on the other hand, is so absorbed in 
his admiration for the languages as to 
exalt them above all other studies, is 
in either case, in our estimation, one- 
sided, narrow-minded and defective in 
his theory of education. 
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THE BRONTE SISTERS. 


BT WM. W. KINSLEY. 


HAWORTH village stnrdily clam- 
bers up the stony sides of a 
Yorkshire hill, until with its kirk and 
parsonage it gains ontlook over wide 
reaches of bleak moor. Its inhabitants, 
of Norse ancestry, moulded by contests 
with a most stubborn soil, and forced 
familiarity with the wildest scenery, 
combine, with their curt ways and 
vehement prejudices, keen intellects, in- 
dependent will and warm hearts. They 
are of such material as formerly ren- 
dered famous the Ironsides of Oliver 
Cromwell. Impassive stoics to all seem- 
ing, they bum within with the fiercest 
fires of feeling. Their hatreds and 
friendships, kindled with slow caution, 
become fervid and deathless. The vil- 
lage of dim traditionary origin, has al- 
ready outlasted many generations, and 
seems destined, with its solid masonry 
and stereotyped life, to outlast many 
more. 

Forty-seven years ago, among this 
strange people, on these wild barrens, 
in chill midwinter, the Bronte fam- 
ily found a home — and such a home! 
The rigid, reticent father kept his study, 
carefully preparing the manuscript of 
his weekly discourse ] the gentle-natured 
mother, eaten with cancer, helplessly 
lay in her sick chamber, waiting with 
sweetest Christian patience the death- 
angel's coming. Servants managed the 
house. The six frail, little ones, thus 
so sadly orphaned, nestled all the more 
closely together in their chill upper 
room to read and talk in muffled whis- 
pers, or wander out hand in hand over 
the desolate moors. The sufferer at last 
found her long coveted relief. The 
father continued crusting over every 


kindly impulse with more confirmed un- 
social eccentricities, repelling all neigh- 
borly intercourse, and hushing the house- 
hold into lonelier quiet. The children, 
evincing at an early age brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts, and strongly marked traits 
of character, would sit for hours listen- 
ing with evident relish to the elder sis- 
ter, as she read the newspaper debates 
on local and foreign political issues of 
the day, or the still more mature and 
close reasonings in the books from the 
rector's carefully selected library. 

A twelvemonth after, an aunt came 
from Penzance to superintend the house- 
hold, but her national discontent brought 
no sunshine inside those cold stone 
walls, her conscientious discharge of 
duty winning only a chill respect that 
never melted into love. She, however, 
schooled the children in useful in-door 
industries, and confirmed in them habits 
of thrift. Mr. Bronte, for a time, per- 
sonally attended to their scholarship, 
and as he was possessed of a disciplined 
intellect of great native strength and 
method, his teaching, while it lasted, was 
undoubtedly faithful and efficient. 

In July, 1824, the two eldest children 
were taken to Cowan Bridge school, and 
in September following, the two next in 
age were destined to join them company 
in that prison-house of suffering, whose 
tragic incidents during their few months 
stay found, a quarter of a century after- 
ward, such vivid coloring in the story of 
Jane Eyre — so deeply graven were the 
impressions of those times on the mem- 
ory of a girl of eight. Under the bale- 
ful influence of damp rooms, scant 
clothing, unwholesome food and harsh 
discipline, the scholars rapidly became 
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depressed in spirits, and fell easy prej 
to a low, infectious fever, that stretched 
forty weak and wearied bodies upon the 
beds of the hospital. Though the 
Brontes escaped the poisonous fangs of 
the typhus, Maria and Elizabeth lan- 
guished into consumption, similarly in- 
duced, and before the year ended slept 
with their mother in the crowded church- 
yard at Haworth. 

Charlotte and Emily, in the autumn 
following, again rejoined the sadly 
broken family circle. In their little 
upper room the children again rekindled 
their quaint enthusiasm over the intri- 
cate themes that perplexed politics and 
letters, and again, hand in hand, they 
renewed their loved rambles over the 
heathery moors. Their daily animated 
discussions gave them readiness of 
thought, corrected misapprehensions, 
secured definiteness and precision, de- 
veloped taste, formed and confirmed 
opinions, riveted attention, sharpened 
appetite, and strongly developed the 
native piquancy and force of individual- 
ism that lay latent in their natures. 
This was not alL Cut off from the social 
pleasures that commonly flavor life, and 
thereby forced back upon their own in- 
nate resources of enjoyment, their im- 
aginations, as quantities of preserved 
manuscript poems, magazines, novel- 
ettes and dramas abundantly testify, 
under the stimulus of this intimate and 
uninterrupted interchange of sympathy, 
and the weird dream-state consequent 
upon a secluded life, even thus early 
gave golden promise of their afterward 
sustained and lofty flights. 

Six years this dose companionship 
remained unbroken. Then came forced 
separations and poignant griefs. Though 
ill-fitted for rough Hfe, tl\ey were born 
poor, and must fight or fail. Timid and 
sensitive through painful consciousness 
of personal defects, yet unswerving in 
duty and anxious to relieve their over- 
burdened father, with indomitable pur- 
pose they sallied out, one afler another, 


in delicate health, first to fit themselves 
for teaching, then to enter upon its dis- 
tasteful and thankless duties as despised 
governesses among the more favored 
families of the rich. With what ripened 
thought, developed virtue, and ennobled 
feeling they came forth from that ordeal 
of suffering and struggle I Especially 
noteworthy is the mutually increased 
attachment consequent upon these seem- 
ingly untoward circumstances that ham- 
pered and harassed the lives of the 
sisters. For long months they antici- 
pated with keenest pleasure their Christ- 
mas-holiday re-unions in the study room 
and on the purple moors. No sooner 
was the day's work done, and sleep 
hushed the household, than, with extin- 
guished lights and lovingly-locked arms, 
they paced the floor, talking over the 
trials and disappointments of the year 
just dying, so highly prized they the 
privilege of basking in the warm sun- 
shine of each others' sympathy. Then 
and there, too, they proposed and per- 
feded plans for future heroic self-sacri- 
fice, in fond hope thereby to realize 
their bright dream of at some time to- 
gether successfully opening a school at 
their own Haworth home. They freely 
discussed the plots of their yet unpub- 
lished effbrts in verse and story, care- 
fully retoning every picture. They con- 
ceived the design of joint authorship, 
and by generous and discriminating 
praise encouraged in each other higher 
aspirations, and paved the way to cer- 
tain and brilliant victory. 

Still there came, treading one upon 
another, disaster after disaster. From 
their first literary adventure they were 
fated to harvest only expense and cha- 
grin; their cherished school scheme, 
for which they spent months of severest 
study on the continent, and sought pa- 
tronage with most indefatigable zeal 
among their English friends, proved a 
total failure; and, to darken all, their 
gifted brother Branwell, the very light 
of their eyes, was found &st driving. 
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passion-blindy against the black rocks 
of rain. Tom and bleeding, their love 
grew stronger with their need. Then 
came a second adyentore in joint anthor- 
ship, at this time in the department of 
fiction. "Wurthering Heights," "Ag- 
nes Qrej," and " The Professor," went 
the weary rounds among the London 
publishing houses, meeting with re- 
peated refusal, till at last the first two 
were privileged to drag slowly through 
the press, only to be cruelly strangled 
at their birth by the cold condemnation 
of the critics. Not even such question- 
able fortune awaited " The Professor." 
It was forced to remain in manuscript. 

Nothing daunted, in the midst of sorest 
domestic trial, while her father's sight, 
from a critical surgical treatment for 
cataract, hung tremblingly in the bal- 
ance, Charlotte again bravely put pen 
to paper, and it was not long ere the 
praises of the unknown Gurrer Bell, the 
author of glowing pages of "Jane Eyre," 
were sounding on the lips of all England. 
But scarcely had the distant bugle-netes 
of fame reached the quiet of the York- 
shire hills, awaking glad echoes in the 
hearts of the sisters, when crash fell 
again death's thunderbolt, and Emily, 
in mental endowment worthily ranked 
a Titan — whose conception of "Heath- 
cliff" and "Cathy," though bearing 
marks of immaturity and grim with 
horror, gave, by its lurid grandeur, clear 
tokens of Miltonic power in story — 
Emily, whose iron will alone for months 
had lengthened out her lease of life, 
now with Spartan firmness caJmly met 
her fate« 

The deep-felt loneliness at loss for the 
dead drew still closer the hearts of the 
living. With tendetest solicitude, an- 
ticipating even the slightest want, Char- 
lotte jealously guarded the delicate 
health of her last remaining sister, thus 
rendered doubly dear. Of little avail 
proved the watching eyes of love. Only 
for two short weeks the gentle, patient 
Anne lingered. Then long years came 


and went, checkering with change the 
destinies of the inmates of Haworth 
parsonage. Yet in the gloom of the 
evening, after the lights were all out in 
the household, Charlotte paced to and 
fro over the cold stone flagging, her 
frail form resting in the sweetly-com- 
forting illiteions of fancy against those 
of her dear ones long pillowed in a 
dreamless sleep. Could the vail have 
been lifted during those night vigils, 
she would not have been found com- 
panionless. We can have but faint 
conjecture of the exalted enthusiasm 
of her joy, composing in these privi- 
leged hours of thought those touching 
tributes of affection that adorn the pages 
of her later works. To be enabled 
through the enchantments of fency to 
place her sisters under more favoring 
circumstances than befell their earthly 
lot — to unfold their noble traits of char- 
acter and their rare intellectual gifts, 
which were but closely-folded buds when 
the frx>sts of death fell on them, into 
perfect flowers under more propitious 
skies, and at last to extort firom the 
world for them its tardy praise — ^was a 
high privilege which her large nature 
well knew how to prize, increasing a 
thousand fold the keen delight that the 
free play and conscious magnetism of 
the imagination ever award to true 
genius. 

Her love for her sister Maria, on 
whose little sunken grave already had 
fallen the snows of twenty-five Decem- 
bers, had burst forth in undiminished 
ardor in that picture of parting when 
Jane Eyre stole up to Helen Bums' 
room at midnight to kiss her a long 
good-by, and both lay in each other's 
embrace, talking of Heaven until they 
fell asleep, one to wake on earth, the 
other among the angels. Prompted by 
a love equally deathless and pleasure- 
freighted, on her conception of Shirley, 
of which Emily is the known prototype, 
she so freely poured all the rich mag- 
nificence of her genius — a genius mar- 
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Telons in creative power, Grecian in the 
chaste beauty of its ideals, at times 
fiery and terrible as that of the poet 
w&chjlns — that the character stands 
to this day one of the most masterly 
pen-portraitures in the range of Eng- 
lish fiction. Thns abont her heart still 
twined the tendrils of old loves, and be- 


fore her rapt vision passed transfigured 
memories in shining apparel, until her 
summons came to join the company of 
her sisters on moors where no chill 
winds blow, nor black firosts blight the 
heather's purple bloom. 
Lansing, Mich. 


THE LOST PLEIAD. 


BT MAOOIE LTTTB SULLIVAK BUBKE. 


MYTHOLOGISTS tell us a beauti- 
ful story of one of the brightest of 
the starry hosts of heaven being suddenly 
stricken firom among its shining com- 
panions, and disappearing, none kQew 
whither. And they say that the grief 
was great in heaven. The stars wept 
and covered their faces with clouds. 

This is mournfully beautiful. How 
touching the ideal There are seven 
sisters playing upon the heavenly lyre, 
when one is taken from their number, 
her chord broken and silent forever. 
Yet this is but mythology, and half the 
beauty of the story is destroyed by this 
simple thought. ''It is not true." But 
are there no lost stars ? Alas, this is 
too tmet 

I knew seven sisters once, to whom 
no symbol more fittingly applied, than 
** beautiful stars," and one, the brightest 
of their number, is the subject of this 
sketch. 

At night-fidl when the Pleiads first 
appeared upon the orient, these, their 
sister Pleiads of earth, sang their even- 
ing song together. But now, alas 1 one 
voice is mute, one chord is broken, and 
the sister stars cover their faces and 
weep. 

Stella Hope was beautiful and gifted ; 
and oh I how much did those two envied 
gifts cost her I With a heart all full of 
earnest purposes, and noble aspirations. 


she looked forward to their execution 
and fulfillment with high expectations 
and a joyous heart I said she was 
gifted. Ah ! with a soul full of poetry 
and a heart full of love, was she not 
indeed gifted ? In her early childhood 
she would sit, all day long, where the 
sunbeams kissed the waters and the 
isephyrs kissed the trees, and weave a 
woof of bright fancies in the dark warp 
of reality, until her littie heart would 
swell and throb with the desire of ex- 
pressing her beautiful thoughts in wordSf 
and the sparkling tear-drops would 
glisten upon the sunny lashes a moment, 
then falling upon the little sunburnt 
hand lying so listlessly in her lap, they 
would awaken her from the blissful 
dream, and she would sigh to dream 
again. But Stella's life was by no 
means all dreams ; for she was a father- 
less girl, and Fortune, astonished at the 
lavish hand of Nature, forgot to smile. 
The village school gave her a little 
draught of those living waters of knowl- 
edge which, when once sipped, created 
an intense thirst for more. The first 
fiunt smile of mom found her busy at her 
daily tasks; and the midnight taper 
saw her, with bright head bent low, and 
weary eye fastened to the page, by se- 
vere application, conning the lessons 
for the morrow. 

After awhile she was declared a pro- 
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ficient in all the branches tanght in the 
litde brown school-house near her home ; 
and then her heart looked forward with 
earnest longing to the broader fields and 
deeper springs of knowledge, and her 
soul panted to be allowed to range there 
at pleasure and quaff of the fountain 
till she should thirst no more. This 
was simply impossible, and with a heavy 
heart she resigned the hopes which, 
though faint, had made earth beautiful, 
and plied her daily tasks as faithfully as 
if no hope had been blighted, and no 
darling ambition dashed to the ground. 
But the faithful teacher who had so long 
instructed her, was not willing to see 
this one, the brightest of his little flock, 
thus stayed in her ascent of the rugged 
hill of science, and he determined, if 
possible, to remove all obstacles. It 
seems that nothing is impossible to the 
willing, benevolent heart, and so it 
proved in this case. 

^The fulfillment of the hopes of her 
life-time, which had been deferred so 
long as almost to become despair, was 
like a sunbeam breaking through the 
leaden-hued clouds, that so often hide 
the blue sky, till we almost cease to re- 
member that it is blue. Stella went to 
college, and there wandering with Homer 
and Virgil in the classic shades of 
Greece, she matured in charms of mind 
as well as person, until she was ac- 
knowledged to be the most brilliant of 
all her classmates. And as she grace- 
fully delivered the valedictory at the 
Commencement, there was no heart in 
all that vast assembly, unless it were a 
heart of stone, that was not moved to 
the very center, by the glowing elo- 
quence, that seemed to bum as it fell 
from her lips. 

But alas 1 envy had been sown, years 
ago, in certain litde hearts, when the 
teacher said, ^' Why cannot you be good, 
like Stella? She never fails to perform 
her task." And that envy had grown 
with their growth, and now, when the 
Press was loud in praise of the beauti- 


ful valedictorian, those hearts swelled to 
overflowing with their dark harvest, and 
the first slander-words were spoken. 

When Stella returned to her -village- 
home, strange cold looks were cast upon 
her, and her sensitive spirit discovered 
— or thought it did — sneers upon the 
faces even of those who once met her 
with smiles. She sought the reason, 
and then she heard faint whispers that, 
like the breeze betokening the coming 
storm, grew louder and louder until she 
was overwhelmed by evil reports con- 
cerning her college life, and the means by 
which she, a poor orphan, obtained such 
an expensive education. Then she un- 
dertook to trace them up to their com- 
mencement — alas I poor girl, how soon 
you are lost in the labyrinth 1 — of 
course no beginning could be found, 
and alas! neither could she see the 
end. Poor Stella 1 her cheek paled, 
and her step grew slower and heavier 
upon the grass, that once scarcely felt 
her footsteps, as she thought and 
thought till her brain grew wild with 
distracted conjectures. 

Spring came ! Beautiful spring 1 
flowers smile at thy coming, and the 
waters laugh. But Stella lay upon a 
couch of death. A little bird trilled a 
soft, sweet lay, all day long at her win- 
dow, and in the evening when he had 
hidden his head beneath his wing, and 
slept in the tree-top, Stella sighed, and 
wished that she too might sleep, and an 
angel of God smiled above her pillow. 

Then she called her sisters around 
her, and folding her pale, meek hands 
above the heads of each one, she asked 
God to bless them, and save them from 
the venomous tongue of the malicious. 

'^ I am going home," she said, " sis- 
ters, farewell I We have sung our last 
evening songs together, for in Heaven 
there is no night, and there our praises 
will always be matin songs of joy. I 
once loved to live, but life is no longer 
beautiful. The arrows of falsehood 
have been darted from the bow of 
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maliee, and I am their victim. Yet 
God's holj will be done ! I cannot see 
why I have lived, but His wise purposes 
have been fulfilled, and aU is well. 
StiD my heart is weak, and there is a 
great weight upon it, crushing out drop 
by drop the current of life, as I think 
of the dark stain that has been cast upon 
me. ! my Father, must I go to the 
grave with that chilling blight upon my 
fair fame ? Yet, ' Thy will, not mine, 
be done 1* " And thus she died. The 
beautiful, the gifled one ! And in a 
few short, years, not many knew that 
she had lived. Yet, I ween, some there 


were who could not so easily forget her. 
No ; the viper that Remorse had placed 
in their bosoms, as they thought of the 
gentle, loving being, whom their false- 
hood had crushed into the grave ; the 
pale face of the murdered innocent; 
and the thin hands that had been reached 
forth in blessing upon others from that 
dying couch, haunted their pillows at 
night, and stung their souls, till she 
could not be forgotten. 

Reader beware of the scorpion that 
a guilty conscience will surely visit upon 
the slanderer I 


EAST AND WEST. 


BY O. KELSON SMITH. 


IN The Nation's criticism of Mr. 
Lowell's Essay " On a certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners," which appears 
in that journal of December 24th, we 
find the following significant expression : 
" America has moved West of late, and 
has grown in the grace of indiflfer* 
ence." Here we had proposed to stop 
our quotation, and use it as a kind of 
text for what we had to say. But the 
writer says a few other things that are 
too tempting to be resisted. So let us 
have them. He says, ''Senator Zacha- 
riah Chandler, or Senator Nye, have 
less care, we imagine, as to what the 
Times or the Edinburgh Review thinks 
about American affairs, than Senator 
Everett had some fifteen or twenty years 
ago. They see too much land, and too 
many miles put into com," and shoot 
too many buffalos from the windows of 
the cars that are going to connect New 
York with China. We observe that our 
Californian travelers now-a-days go to 
Europe to chaff that continent and neigh- 
boring parts of Asia, and do not at all 
write such books of travel as Dr. Pea- 


body's and our other Eastern visitors to 
the old shrines. Nothing is sacred to 
these sapewrs of old institutions and 
makers of new. 

The fact remains that the new men 
are far more careless of foreign opinion 
than the old ones, and the new men are 
to be, are now, almost, the country. 
And it is true, that Mr. Lowell holds, in 
all its intensity — and he does not leave 
it unexpressed in the essay before us — 
''the faith in America which some of 
the faithful blindly hold, and hold al- 
loyed with worse things than a desire 
that we should be, not merely big and 
rich, not merely great even, but also 
fine and beautifoL" 

These words are not merely remarka- 
ble as showing an Eastern man's esti- 
mate of the resources and destiny of the 
Qreat West, but as touching, with 
striking truth, the key-note of the char- 
acteristic difierences of the two grand 
elements of our country's life : the East 
and the West. 

The East is characterized by age, 
maturity, permanency, finish, wealth, 
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intelligence, refinement and art, coupled 
with ever so little but plainly percepti- 
ble tinges of circumscribedness of views 
and habits, a certain over-precision re- 
garding the old ways ; a certain timidity 
— we may safely call it for the most 
part — a sort of conscientious caution 
in trying new things; just the least 
' little fear lest the venturesome young age 
may, with too smart a blow of the ham- 
mer of enterprise, shatter some choice 
fossil relic of the past. 

The West ia characterized by its im- 
mensity of comparatively undeveloped 
resources ; by the grand extent of all 
things in its possession, its territory, 
rivers, lakes, railroads, telegraph lines, 
and everything else in proportion; by 
its ability to do everything it does on a 
corresponding immense scale; to do 
farming by hundreds where others do it 
by acres, and similarly of other things ; 
by its rapidity of growth and develop- 
ment of resources, building large cities, 
opening, subduing and cultivating large 
countries, forming large states, stretch- 
ing out immense lines of commercial 
land and water communication — all in 
an unprecedentedly short space of time 
by its inaugurating new methods, cus- 
toms, habits, institutions, which, by the 
past, would have been pronounced im- 
possible; by its trying all manner of 
hitherto impracticable experiments ; by 
a kind of audacious independence and 
disregard of all the old land-marks of 
thought and action, and an off-hand, 
dashing way of making new ones of its 
own, and when it has made them and 
does not like them, of making new 
ones, and yet again new ones, till it 
does like them, if that should ever be ; 
and so with all this it is very promi- 
nently characterized by a constantly 
changing, fluctuating, unformed, rough- 
hewn state, which gives many features 
of Western life the appearance^ as much 
as anything, of a kind of great, impos- 
sible, rude phantasmagoria, with a dash 
of unreality, uncertainty and insecurity. 


and an unfinished, unpolished crudeness 
which is very justly distasteful, if not 
shocking, to the finer susceptibilities of 
an older and maturer life. 

So the East and the West stand over 
against each other, not as opposites, not 
as antagonists, not as rivals even, but 
as complements of each other ; each 
having what the other lacks and needs ; 
each needing to receive firom the other 
that which will make it more full and 
perfect. Each has its excellencies by 
which it may help the other ; each has 
its imperfections that render it depend- 
ent upon the good offices of the other. 
The East has an age and maturity that 
the West must, for a long time to come, 
be lacking in. It has, in consequence, 
acquired a fullness of growth that the 
West cannot for many years attain. 
And with its accumulated wealth, com- 
fort and luxury, it has attained to an 
ease, leisure, culture, and social, literary 
and artistic finish, and so in the position 
and power which these things give, has 
risen to an excellence not yet possible 
in the young, immature, unfinished 
West. And it cannot fail to make the 
influence of this excellence felt in help- 
ing the West more rapidly and surely 
to attain a like excellence. It can send 
of its abounding wealth and luxuries to 
the far West ; it can give out the influ- 
ence of its literature and refinement to 
help to mold the not yet formed ele- 
ments of the Western mind. It can 
afford many useful suggestions from its 
long and mature experience to aid in 
the working out of the constantiy oc- 
curring problems which the great, new, 
untried life of the West presents. And 
last, not least, it can send out into the 
great West its men and women, to peo- 
ple its broad acres, to fill them with its 
strong, intelligent and cultivated life. 
From all these, and doubtiess many 
other sources, the West is destined to 
receive, as it already has received, great 
benefit in the development of its resour- 
ces. And yet it will not, it cannot take 
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them in their entirety, unmodified, un- 
changed. That certain closely defined, 
and circnmscribed precision of thought 
and action that has grown up in that 
portion of our country that boasts its 
"land of steady habits," is all unfitting 
the great, broad, free West It is im- 
possible that more broad and liberal 
forms of thought and action should not 
grow up more consonant with the 
breadth and freedom of the wide realm, 
and the new young age in which the 
West has grown. The East grew up in 
a situation, if not less grand and sub- 
lime, at least less broad and expansive 
than the West ; but, what is more po- 
tent in its effects, nearer the old conser- 
vative age, and less under the influence 
of the young revolutionary age of ad- 
vancement that is now sweeping all old 
things away, and ''making all things 
new." So that the East has grown up 
with some things that pertain to the 
old, of which the West will be more 
likely to grow up free and untrammeled. 
It is highly improbable that any portion 
of the West can ever grow into that 
state of things comprehended in the 
expression, '' Land of steady hcibits ;" 
where everything must be done accord- 
ing to prescribed rules established by 
ancestral usage and authority; where 
no doctor can practice unless he comes 
in the regular succession into the old 
ancestral stand; and no lawyer can 
plead, or ndnister preach, except by 
permission of the selectmen. The peo- 
ple that are now growing up in the young 
West will not be likely to do anything 
because it has been done before and 
somebody has prescribed that it shall 
be done. Let one come West, ever so 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
there is only one precise way that any- 
thing can be thought or done, that he 
cannot eat with anything but a silver 
fork without almost committing a crime, 
and he will soon be likely to conclude 
that one can use nothing better than 
cast iron, or even the woodsman^s knife 

II 


and still be a gentleman ; or that he can 
appear in nothing more a la mode than 
nature's own covering for the hands, or 
that a dignified matron can be free 
enough with the requirements of Dame 
Fashion to wear a hat instead of the 
prescribed bonnet, and be a lady stilL 
And in general he will be likely to con- 
clude (somewhat more likely, we think, 
than he would under more precise East- 
em training), that there are several 
ways in which things may be dene, and 
that as pleasant as certain prescribed 
modes may be to follow, yet life may 
exist without them, and be quite good, 
true and even intelligent and cultivated. 
Here we are reminded of the remark 
we lately heard made by one of the 
most cultivated gentlemen we ever met 
in the West, himself originaUy from the 
East. He said, '' Tour Eastern mate- 
rial is excellent to send here and bring 
out." There is a certain bringing out 
that the contact, with the broad, free 
West can more fully accomplish than 
anything else we know of, for any mind, 
from wherever it may come. It is not 
boastfully, nor with any decrying the 
inferiority of other sections, but as the 
plain, simple statement of what must 
be an acknowledged fact, that we confi- 
dently say that the reflex influence of 
the West upon the East, in enlarging 
and freeing its character and institutions 
frt)m a touch of narrowness which has 
grown up with it from the past, will be 
as great and as beneficial as the more 
refining influence which the East exerts 
upon the West. 

From what we think has been made 
evident of the general characteristics 
and relations of the East and West we 
can judge something of their literature. 
The East has hitherto, with probably 
greater justice than is always admitted 
by Western men, held almost a monop- 
oly in the world qf letters. And still 
for a time it would! seem that, fairly, the 
East must hold/the preponderance of 
power in literarf matters. The Western 
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people have not the leisure that those 
of the East are privileged with. They 
hare their world, the civilized part of it, 
almost all to make. They must be busy 
to do it. They have undertaken what 
few people ever before undertook, in 
half a century, and as much less as 
possible, to build a civilized world as 
grand and perfect, rich and costly as 
the old world has been able to build in 
a decade of centuries. And tliey have 
done pretty well at it. One would sup- 
pose that, centuries ago, Eastern cities 
had sown seeds all over the West, and 
young New Torks and Bostons had 
sprung up all over the West, and had 
become about full grown, too. But the 
people of the West have had to work 
for this. And they will have to work 
yet, for a long time, so that there will 
be fewer in the West that can give their 
exclusive or even very considerable at- 
tention to the finer pursuits that require 
especial leisure and culture. 
A gentleman who has grown up al- 


most with the West, and has had, per- 
haps, as large experience and made as 
true and just observations and conclu- 
sions regarding it as any one we know, 
said, in conversation the other day, ** We 
are too busy for the West to be over- 
stocked very soon with literary men." 
It is true, and this is the reason, we 
think, rather than any real lack of 
talent, that the East has held the bal- 
ance of literary power. Our Eastern 
cousins seem to have taken it as a want 
of ability, judging by the rather 'exclu- 
sive attention paid to their own talenL 
But we have faith that the day will 
come, and has already come, when such 
enterprises as the Western Monthly 
will call out such talent as will show us • 
that it is here, and only needs encour- 
agement to leave its other busy bustling 
forms of life for the quieter pursuits of 
art and letters. We should not at all be 
surprised to be reminded some fine day^ 
that if the sun does rise in the East, it 
spends at least half the day in the West. 


THE MODERN ANC^US. 


BY H. HUGUNIN. 


[The ancient Ancasni, King of the Samiane, leaving a cnp of wine nntaeted to pumie a hoar^ by 
which he was killed, gare rise to the prorerb, '* There's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the Up.** The 
modern Anc«ns, boasting no royal blood, to avoid being bored, accepted certain hoepitalitiee which 
(flgaratlTely) killed him, hringing forcibly to mind the same musty proterb.] 


IN 1848 Daniel Scoop was the out- 
of doors agent and collector of the 
whole'Sale house of Dryvahed Brothers, 
dealers in staple dry-goods, then doing 
business on William street, New York. 

The jobbing transactions of that pe- 
riod were conducted upon principles 
which are now happily considered ruin- 
ous. The retail dealers of the new 
"West, comprising Dlinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana and Iowa, purchased 
'large quantities of merchandise from 
.Eastern houses almost wholly upon time, 
giving notes, without a shadow of se- 
curity, payable in twelve, eighieen and 


twenty-four months. The farmers, set- 
tled upon the productive prairies, bought 
heavily of the country merchants, at a 
credit of from three to nine months — 
paying their hired laborers with goods 
instead of money, and frequently mort- 
gaging their farms to secure their in- 
debtedness. One firm, who came within 
my knowledge, held mortgages to the 
value of sixty thousand dollars upon 
farms in two contiguous counties. 

Sometimes the Western dealer in 
mixed merchandise, having on his hands 
a stock valued at nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars, for the payment of 
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which Eastern parties held his unse- 
cured paper for probably ninety thon- 
sand) payable at some time between 
one and two years after date, would 
manage to dispose of his goods in job- 
lots to the keepers of smaller stores, in 
newer localities, for cash, at a very ma- 
terial reduction in prices from those in 
the original invoices. Then, by the day 
at which his second notes became due — 
his ''first and third unpaid" — he was 
ready to fail in business and retire to 
private life with a snug competency, 
while his Eastern creditors were happy 
if they succeeded in realizing ten per 
cent, of their debts by the seizure of his 
visible assets. 

Overdrawn as this statement may ap- 
pear, it is unfortunately verified by the 
records of harassed and ruined jobbers 
in the commercial cities of the Atlantic 
coast, who never recovered from the 
evils of a system of credit that pos- 
sessed no virtue beyond its liberality. 

Any one,'' it was said, in those days, 
''who can afibrd a clean shirt and a 
broadcloth coat, if he hails from the 
West, may buy a stock of goods upon 
credit in New York or Boston." This 
expression has an air of exaggeration 
about it, but it was a just corollary 
upon the spirit of the times. Overtrad- 
ing by all classes was the evil of the 
day. The Eastern markets were glutted 
with merchandise, and the jobbers ex- 
erted themselves to extend their sales 
into all the towns in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. Hence, Daniel Scoop and 
agents of his class became a necessity. 
Their situations were no sinecures. 
There was always somebody to look 
after, to collect from, to close out. And 
Mr. Scoop was considered an " A No. 1 " 
man in this department of mercantile 
industry. Shrewd, moral and gentle- 
manly, he filled a large place in the 
estimation of his employers. 

"Mr. Scoop," said the senior partner 
of Dryvahed Brothers, one afternoon in 
November, " you must go West to-night 


and close up Billings, at Bland ville. 
His paper is all overdue, and we hear 
that he manages badly. Honest enough, 
too, we learn, but embarrassed by the 
non-payment of heavy debts that are 
not secured, which are probably dead 
losses. Still we are in hopes that you 
will find sufficient stock remaining in 
his hands to save i^s, if you start at 
once." 

The first train for the West, that eve- 
ning, carried Daniel Scoop out of New 
York, with imperative orders in his 
pocket to take possession of Billings' 
store. 


Now Billings, of Blandville, "honest 
enough," as Mr. Dryvahed had inti- 
mated, deserved that character, but his 
tact was not commensurate with his 
commercial ambition. While the other 
merchants of the village kept upon 
their shelves goods of no better quality 
or variety, nor sold them cheaper to the 
farmers, to be paid for "in the fall," 
they were more careful in obtaining 
ample security for their accounts, often 
leaving no indemnity for Billings, and 
but little prospect of his ever collecting 
a quarter of his just dues. All of his 
original capital had been absorbed in 
this manner, and, although he had an 
excellent stock remaining, worth at 
least thirty thousand dollars, appear- 
ances seemed to indicate that none of 
his creditors, except Dryvahed Brothers, 
would ever recover a penny from him. 

One of the most enterprising firms 
in Blandville, and engaged in the same 
branch of trade, prospered greatly under 
the name of Snapp, Ketchum k Frej, 
Rumor gave them credit, almost as ex- 
tensive as that given to them by East- 
ern jobbers, for excessive shrewdness 
in making bargains, and more, if pos- 
sible, in securing payments from their 
doubted customers. They held paper 
for immense sums, every note covered 
by a first mortgage, and bought goods 
upon better terms than any other house 
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in the county. Men might call them dis- 
honest — and there were men who, with 
unqualified denunciation, did so call 
them — but as long as wealth flowed 
in, and mortgages upon valuable &rms 
accumulated in their safes, they main- 
tained a fair share of '' respectability," 
and never lacked defenders and adyo- 
cates. Bespectability often means noth- 
ing more than respect for money. Snapp 
belonged to a very respectable orthodox 
church, owned a pew, and with his fam- 
ily regularly attended the services on 
Sunday. It is worthy of honorable men- 
tion, however, that the church did not 
always tolerate the grasping propensi- 
ties of its brother. Once, twice, and 
again, had Snapp been arraigned at the 
ecclesiastical bar, to answer for some 
outrageous speculation whereby a neigh- 
bor had su^ered. Confession and re- 
quital promptly followed ; for he could 
not have prospered so easily outside of 
the sacred pale, nor could the church 
forego his occasional contributions to 
its treasury. Therefore he maintained 
his membership in the fane where his 
wife and daughters worshiped with a 
sincerity that undoubtedly covered many 
of his misdemeanors in the sight of the 
congregation. The other partners of 
the firm were not church-going men. 
They established themselves upon no 
assumed virtues, but gloried in their in- 
dividual sharpness. 

About the first man whom Mr. Scoop 
encountered after reaching Blandville, 
and before he had time to register his 
name at the Eagle Hotel, was Snappl 
They had met before, during some busi- 
ness operations, in New York City. A 
mutual, not to say a cordial, recognition 
resulted in some feverish inquiries, on 
the part of the agent, as to the appar- 
ent soundness of Billings, and his pros- 
pects. Snapp comprehended Scoop^s 
mission at a glance. With singular 
adroitness he admitted, confidentially, 
his doubts of the ability of Billings to 
support his position as a merchant much 


longer, but deemed him not altogether 
in danger of an immediate collapse. 
At this point in the conversation Scoop 
confided to Snapp, ''to go no further," 
his orders to close up the business of 
BiUings at once, in the interest of Diyra- 
hed Brothers. Snapp acknowledged the 
wisdom and safety of such a measure, 
but, on the score of his friendship for 
the embarrassed merchant, begged Uie 
agent to withhold his papers until Mon- 
day. It was then three o'clock on Sat- 
urday aflemoon. ''In the meantime," 
said Snapp, "come to my house and 
stay over the Sabbath. My wife and 
daughters will be glad to have you for 
their guest, and to-morrow we can prom- 
ise you such a sermon from our minister 
as you can't hear every Sunday, even 
in New York. We shall be pleased to 
have you with us." 

Scoop had no partiality for a lonely 
Sunday at a country hotel, when so 
much hospitality, with the society of 
several young ladies, was so kindly 
offered to him, and, yielding to the sug- 
gestion of the portly Snapp, he decided 
to leave poor Billings in quietude untU 
Monday, and at once accepted the invi- 
tation. 

Mrs. Snapp and her daughters re- 
ceived him cordially, and in a few mo- 
ments he was snugly established as 
their favored guest. Fortunate Scoop I 
He felt that he was already compen- 
sated for the tedious journey which he 
had undergone. 

Snapp, meanwhile, had excused him- 
self from remaining at the family man- 
sion, owing to the pressure of business, 
and soon afterward was deep in confer- 
ence with his partners upon a subject 
that appeared to absorb all their atten- 
tion during the brief time that the dis- 
cussion occupied. At its close Eetchum 
walked slowly into Billings* store, Snapp 
went home to entertain his guest, and 
Prey remained in the counting-room to 
dispatch the business of the day and 
finish that of the week. 
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Billings sat behind his stove, that 
afternoon, meditating with considera- 
ble discouragement upon his prospects. 
He had a well-chosen variety of mer- 
chandise on his shelves and in his 
cellar, the whole reallj worth thirty 
thousand dollars ] but he owed an equal 
sum, and he had, besides, only a ledger 
filled with bad debts, amounting to quite 
as much more. Indeed, the profits of 
his cash sales, during the autumn, had 
barely paid his expenses, and his col- 
lections had merely served to prolong 
his miserable existence as a merchant. 
While other stores in the village were 
filled, that afternoon, with profitable 
customers, his was almost deserted. 
No wonder that he yielded to the 
'^ blues." As he sat ruminating upon 
his affairs, in walked Eetchnm, with a 
cordial "How are you?'' and, seating 
himself, he proceeded, cautiously, to 
wring a bitter confession from Billings 
as to his misfortunes in trade. Ketch- 
am saw in Billings a man steeped to 
the lips in care and disappointment, 
and disheartened. Directly he beheld 
the same man pale and overcome with 
shame and fear, and trembling like one 
who suddenly comes upon the verge of 
a precipice. For Eetchnm had dis- 
closed to the unhappy merchant the 
arrival of Scoop in Blandville, and its 
inevitable consequences. But there was 
a gleam of comfort, also, in knowing 
that Snapp had waylaid the agent and 
caged him. Any respite, even until 
Monday, was hailed as a relief. He 
could reason again. 

When the sun went down that eve- 
ning, the books of Snapp, Eetchnm & 
Prey showed a fresh entry of ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash paid for merchan- 
dise. 

Three hours later, a horse and car- 
riage, occupied by one man, left Bland- 
ville by an obscure thoroughfare. A 
mile beyond the village, the vehicle 
halted and took in Mr. Billings, muffled 
to the eyes, and his carpet-bag. Then 


it went on again across the country, 
rattling over the prairie with a fierce 
rapidity, as if it defied pursuit. 

At half past eight o'clock, the same 
evening, the doors and shutters of Bil- 
lings' store were carefully closed and 
fiistened. Inside, then, with the air of 
men who proposed to work all night, a 
dozen clerks commenced taking account 
of the stock on hand, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Prey. 

Sunday morning came, and, afler par- 
taking of a capital breakfast, Mr. Scoop 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Snapp and 
their daughters to their house of wor- 
ship. Mr. Scoop was not insensible to 
the beauty and pleasing manners of the 
young ladies as he shared the pew with 
them; nor did the sermon disappoint 
him. On the whole, it was better than 
he had expected, and he returned to the 
mansion of his entertainers edified and 
delighted. A dinner, not exactly epi- 
curean, but excellent after a sermon 
and served by fair hands, increased his 
satisfaction. Even the rainy afternoon 
and evening that followed brought no 
dullness, for conversation and mild 
flirtations in the cozy parlors blotted 
out all remembrance of the outer 
gloom, and even poor Billings was for- 
gotten. 

All that day, the dozen clerks, relieved 
at intervals by others, and, unmindful of 
the fourth Commandment, pulled down, 
examined, weighed, measured and re- 
placed the contents of Billings' store, 
making their exits and entrances by a 
rear door, soberly and quietly, like men 
who did not care to attract attention to 
themselves. 

In the edge of the evening, Snapp, 
Eetchnm & Prey, well matched masters 
of business, met in their counting-room 
and compared notes, laughing together 
with sly grimaces, wishing a pleasant 
journey to Billings, and a world of en- 
joyment to Mr. Scoop in the society of 
Mrs. and the Misses Snapp. 

All that night the work of inventory- 
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ing Billings' stock continaed, undis- 
turbed by the curiosity of such villagers 
as were abroad in the rain. 

At seven o'clock on Monday morning, 
just as Mr. Scoop, after a most refresh- 
ing sleep, into which dreams of love- 
liness - alone had intruded, descended 
from his dormitory to partake of an 
early breakfast at Mr. Snapp's table, 
clerks were taking down the shutters 
of BiHings' store — at least the sign 
above the front entrance still bore the 
name of Billings — and otherwise pre- 
pared it for the reception of customers, 
having carefully removed all traces of 
their secret labors of the previous thir- 
ty-six hours. Mr. Scoop enjoyed his 
breakfast, but Mr. Billings and his (ill) 
fortunes uow shared his attention ; for 
the agent had a true conception of the 
severer duties of life, as well as of its 
amenities. And this trait manifested 
itself as soon as he had laid down his 
knife and fork. Rising from the table, 
he encased himself in his overcoat, 
bade the ladies a temporary "good- 
by," and walked away from the house 
with an expression in his countenance 
that boded little lenity for poor Billings. 
As for Mr. Snapp, Scoop had not seen 
him since the previous evening, but a 
plea of pressing business, preferred by 
his good lady, accounted for his absence 
from the morning meal. 

As Scoop entered the store upon 
which his thoughts had centered since 
he finished his breakfast, a glance sat- 
isfied him that, whatever else might be 
irrong with Billings' business, his goods 
— which had been newly and tastefully 
arranged — appeared to be abundant 
and attractive, and, possibly, the claims 
of Dryvahed Brothers might, after all, 
be amply secured, without resorting to 
extremities. His first inquiry was for 
Billings. 

**Not in yet, sir," replied a clerk, 
winking at another clerk beyond. 

"How soon do you expect him?" 
continued Scoop. 


" It is now about his usual hour for 
coming," answered the clerk. 

" Then I will wait for him ; " and the 
agent seated himself by the stove, to- 
tally unobservant of the many intelli- 
gent nods, winks and smiles which the 
entire corps of clerks were exchanging 
among themselves as he did so. 

A few minutes elapsed, iliien in came 
Mr. Prey, followed soon afterward by 
Mr. Eetchum. The latter, Scoop mis- 
took for Billings. 

" I am not Mr. Billings," said Eetch- 
um ; *^ Mr. Billings is not in town." 

'^ Not in town ! " exclaimed the agent, 
jumping up in sudden alarm; "why, 
where is he ? " 

" He left town on Saturday," replied 
Ketchum, "but I really do not know 
where he has gone." 

"Bless my soul, Mr. Snapp I" con- 
tinued Scoop, as his host entered the 
store at that moment; "do tell me — 
has Billings bolted ? " 

" Possibly," said Snapp, with Well de- 
fined coolness. "Our house having 
purchased his stock and fixtures last 
week, he had little to detain him in 
town, and if he heard of your being 
here, probably he has hastened his de- 
parture to avoid meeting you." 

"Soldi" "Gone I" "Swindled!" 
These three words danced before Scoop's 
eyes in characters of fire. Snapp, 
Eetchum & Prey in possession of Bil- 
lings' assets by purchase! Billings 
gone, and Dryvahed Brothers swindled 
out of thirty thousand dollars I For 
five minutes Scoop labored under tem- 
porary insanity. Then he asked per- 
mission to see the bill of sale &om 
Billings. It was shown him, dated on 
Saturday, with a consideration of thirty 
thousand dollars. (Oh, Prey!) Even 
Scoop could find nothing therein to 
condemn. 

" Why didn't you tell me so on Sat- 
urday, Mr. Snapp," he asked, turning 
to the head of the firm, with anger in 
his tones, " instead of pulling the wool 
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07er my eyes, and treating me like a 
prince in your own house ? Was it fair 
to swindle me so 7 " 

"Swindle/' said Eetchum, "is an 
unseemly word, and, furthermore, ac- 
tionable in law. Either keep a civil 
tongue in your head, young man, or 
leave our store. The swindle is hardly 
apparent, although I am, I may as well 
confess, quite pleased that Billings has 
not fallen into your clutches. Where 
he is I know not, and it is a source of 
satisfaction to all of us that you do 
notr' 

Scoop could say nothing more— do 
nothing more, except to go back to 
New York. There were few telegraph 
lines and railroads in the West, in those 
days, and none in the vicinity of the 
village; nothing but circuitous and 
lonely routes, traversed by slow steam- 


boats and slower stages. Billings was 
somewhere out of his reach, with ten 
thousand dollars on his person, and 
becoming more cheerful with every ad* 
ditional mile of travel that separated 
him from Blandville and the Sheriff. 

Scoop went home and reported his 
failure, saying as little as possible of 
his own short'Comings, with a view of 
retaining his situation. Fortunately for 
Dryvahed Brothers they continued to 
employ him, for no man, ever after- 
ward, had reason to complain^ of the 
carelessness or lenity of Daniel Scoop 
when he was upon the track of a delin- 
quent debtor. Billings migrated to a 
distant city, where he retrieved his for- 
tunes, but his account on the ledger of 
Dryvahed Brothers went over to the 
wrong side of Profit and Loss. 


ARIZONA TERRITORY. 


BT ▲. O. BBACKETT. 


ARIZONA is said to mean "silver- 
bearing" — why or wherefore no 
one can tell. It is certainly rock-bear- 
ing, and, aside from its water courses 
and the valleys adjacent thereto, pos- 
sesses no great amount of land which 
will serve for agricultural purposes, 
though it has many plains of vast 
extent well-fitted for grazing, and on 
which, in years to come, immense herds 
of cattle, horses, sheep and goats will 
be reared. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Nevada and the Terri- 
tory of Utah; east by New Mexico; 
south by the Mexican State of Sonora, 
and west by California, from which it 
is separated by the Colorado river. The 
Gila river runs through the Territory 
from east to west and empties into the 
Colorado, and thus divides the country; 
ftnd along this. stream is some of the 


best land in that section of the Union. 
Many mines exist in the Territory which 
are doubtless rich in silver and gold, but 
with few exceptions they are not profit- 
able, and have thus far been a source 
of annoyance and loss to their owners. 
South of Arizona, and near the line which 
separates it from Sonora, there is a place 
called Plancha de la Plata, or the Silver 
Bar, where in 1776 the Spaniards found 
a lump of pure silver which weighed 
three thousand pounds. This is no ro- 
mance, as the plancha is now kept as 
a curiosity in the Museum in the City 
of Mexico. 

In order to reach Arizona from the 
Pacific side of the continent, it is neces- 
sary to go to San Pedro or San Diego 
and thence travel across the country 
on horseback or in an ambulance to 
Fort Yuma, which is situated on the 
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Colorado river. The trip across is 
sometimes pleasant enough, though 
that portion of it which is known as 
the Colorado Desert presents obstacles 
which are serious both to men and ani- 
mals. There is not much water on the 
desert, and what there is, is often so im- 
pregnated with alkali as to be almost 
unfit for drinking purposes. Added to 
this is the &ct that for miles together 
the road is over a bed of loose sand, 
which is terribly fatiguing to animals 
and pedestrians. Another disagreeable 
feature is the intense heat which pre- 
vails through the greater portion of the 
year on this desert, and which is at 
times almost suffocating. But perse- 
verance will accomplish almost every- 
thing, and it is especially desirable on 
this road. There are stations along at 
different places, ranging from twenty to 
thirty miles apart, where such water as 
the country affords can be obtained, as 
well as hay and grass for the ani- 
mals. The eastern end of the route is 
through Mexican territory, as it is im- 
possible, on account of mountain ridges, 
to make a road without passing over a 
portion of Lower California, which stiU 
belongs to the Mexican Government 
The military post at Fort Yuma is eight 
miles north of the boundary line, and 
near the point where the Gila river 
empties into the Colorado. This post 
is noted as being the hottest of any in 
the United States. It is built on a bold 
limestone bluff, the barracks being white- 
washed, and presenting in this sterile 
land a cheerful appearance. After cross- 
ing the Colorado, we find ourselves in 
Arizona Territory, in an (idobe village 
which rejoices in the name of Arizona 
City. This city, which is perhaps the 
second or third in point of population 
in the Territory, contains about four 
hundred inhabitants, made up in great 
part of Mexicans and Indians — the 
tribes of Mohaves and Yumas being 
represented in greater numbers than 
those of any other. There are four or 


five creditable stores here, kept hj 
Americans, and here, too, is the head- 
quarters of the Colorado Steam Navi- 
gation Company, which owns several 
neat steamboats which navigate the Col- 

* orado river in connection with sail ves- 
sels, and bring freight down from San 
Francisco, along the Pacific coast, round 
the peninsula of Lower California, and 
thence up the Gulf of California to the 
mouth of the Colorado river. This 
steam navigation company has been of 

. immense benefit to this section of the 
country, and its enterprising owners 
and managers have reaped golden gains 
from their thrift and determination to 
succeed against all obstacles. They 
have tried to send steamboats up the 
Gila river, but on account of shoals 
and sand-bars have met with no success, 
and it has been abandoned as imprac- 
ticable. 

After repairing wagons and laying in 
a fresh supply of provisions, the traveler 
is prepared for the march toward Tuc- 
son. It is not absolutely necessary to 
carry your own private stores along, as 
there are stations along at intervals on 
the whole road where a person can get 
a fair meal of victuals and a place 
where you can sleep under shelter; bat 
on the whole it is better to carry your 
own bedding and your own flour, bacon, 
sugar, coffee, eftc., and thus you can be 
perfectly independent. A ride of a few 
hours brings you to Gila City, and as 
your ideas of a city are always con- 
nected with something like a display of 
houses, a feeling something akin to dis- 
appointment is apt to spring up in your 
breast when you find the whole "city" 
consists of a fair-looking house made of 
adobes and a bam which is sadly in 
need of repairs. No other effort at 
building is seen, except some deserted 
chimneys and the foundations of what 
was once a flourishing beginning for a 
gold quartz crushing-mill. The inhab- 
itant of this ''city" was solitary and 
alone. He seemed to have imbibed 
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prettj freely of his own whisky, of which 
there was a goodly store in bottles, mixed 
up with sardine-boxes, on his shelTes, 
and was in a singnlarly free and easy 
and commnnicatiYe state of mind. He 
bought up the fine gold which the In- 
dians and Mexicans got out of the dry 
diggings in the mountains on the right- 
hand side of the road, and had a fair 
show of it when he opened his recepta- 
cle for it — which was the section of a 
reed with a stopper in it — and exposed 
it to view. He said the Indians aver- 
aged about half a dollar a day, and the 
supply could never be exhausted. This 
I believe to be true; but as no water 
can be found on the mountains, these 
diggings in our day and generation will 
be comparatively worthless. The next 
town we find is Orville, near the banks 
of the Gila, and this, if anything, ap- 
pears to be more effectually "played 
out" than Gila City. It must be borne 
in mind that these towns were once 
flourishing places and contained quite 
a respectable population. 'Now, if no 
one were near to tell you you were in 
town, your own senses would scarcely 
lead you to such a conclusion. 

The road continues along in a general 
direction up the river — sometimes near 
it and at other times some distance 
from it Considerable vegetation is seen 
along at different places, and what par- 
ticularly excites the admiration and as- 
tonishment of a stranger is the sight of 
the giant cactus, or petahaya — called 
also the soarra — whieh rears its gigan- 
tic green trunk in every direction. It is 
a plain shrub, a foot or two in diameter, 
and from thirty to fifty feet in height, 
armed with immense spines or thorns 
which stick out in all directions. In 
the autumn a most delicious crimson 
fruit grows on the top of this cactus, 

which is eagerly sought after by the In- 
dians. 

There is some fair timber on the 
banks of the river, though generally it 
is Cottonwood. 


After several days of pleasant jour- 
neying, we reach the Maricopa Wells. 
These seem to be water-holes in the bed 
of the river Santa Cruz, which rises many 
miles to the eastward, and has sunk in 
the vicinity of this place. Here are 
settled the Maricopa and Pima In- 
dians, who are, without doubt, farther 
advanced toward civilization than any 
Indians on this continent who have not 
been taught by white men. They have 
several villages hereabouts, containing 
many lodges, well built, and rendered 
comfortable. They have several large 
fields, in which they raise com, wheat, 
pumpkins, squashes, etc., etc., and own 
many fine horses. Were it not that 
these Indians are peaceful, and friendly 
disposed toward the whites, it would be 
almost impossible for white men to live 
in this Territory at alL As it is, they 
are very proud of saying that they do not 
know the color of a white man's blood ; 
thereby showing that no white man 
has ever been killed by them. Two or 
three companies of these Indians were, 
at one time, mustered into the United 
States service, whereof one was com- 
manded by our present excellent Min- 
ister to China, Hon. J. Boss Browne; 
another was commanded by Captain 
Juan Chivera, a most black and ragged 
Maricopa savage, and withal, a head 
chief among them. As soldiers, they 
did pretty well, but their belief in 
charms and witchcraft impaired their 
efficiency ; as, when out scouting, if the 
witches said return, return they would, 
and neither threats nor entreaties could 
prevail upon them to proceed further. 
This was also the case when they killed 
a hostile Apache; then they returned 
at once to their homes to have a war- 
dance and pow-wow. Some of these 
Indians are good-looking, and the 
squaws are sometimes called hand- 
some. Among the diegnos of Lower 
California are some fine specimens of 
Indians, and the handsomest savage 
that ever visited our camp was one of 
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them. He was a joang fellow — about 
seventeen jears of age — six feet four 
inches high, and as straight as an 
arrow — ^a splendid specimen of manly 
beauty. 

These Indians make their own blan* 
kets and baskets, and sometimes are 
really finely made and evince consider- 
able skill. There is a large reservation 
set apart for these people by the Qovern- 
ment; and at the Wells there is a good 
store filled with goods which the traders 
keep especially for their trade. There 
are several thousands of them who live 
here in great content and are becoming 
wealthy through honest toil. 

From Fort Tuma to the end of the 
reservation of the Pimas little danger is 
to be apprehended from hostile Apaches, 
but thence on it is considered very un- 
safe to travel unless a considerable 
number are together and all well armed. 

Between the Maricopa Wells and the 
Picacho there are several places which 
are considered extremely dangerous, as 
the country is covered with a dense 
growth of mesquite and prickly pears 
which furnish fine places of conceal- 
ment for savage foes. From there to 
Tucson there is also considerable dan- 
ger of Indians in ambush. 

Tucson is an old Mexican town near 
the banks of the Santa Cruz river, and is 
at present the capital of the Territory. It 
has been settled about a hundred years 
and contains a population of three or 
four thousand souls. Along the river 
there is a wide valley which is well 
cultivated and which yields abundant 
crops. Here are the ruins of an old 
Mission which was formerly used by 
the Indians. The town is not remarka- 
bly well laid out, though it contains 
some buildings which are really credit- 
able. The Court House — used also as a 
State House — is a fine building, con- 
sidering the position of the Territory, 
•and the great distance which has to be 
passed over in bringing goods, supplies 
and building material to this point. In 


the vicinity of Tucson there is no really 
good timber, and what there is, is diffi- 
cult to be obtained on account of In- 
dians. A fine Catholic church is being 
built on the main plaza which will be 
an ornament to the place. There are 
several excellent stores here, and a con- 
siderable trade is carried on with the 
Mexican State of Sonora. 

Eight miles from Tucson is the Mis- 
sion church of San Xavier del Bac, 
which is a splendid specimen of archi- 
tecture and is without a superior, in 
point of beauty, on the whole Pacific 
coast north of Mexico. This was built 
seventy or eighty years ago and contin- 
ued in a flourishing condition until 
1824, when the Mexican Revolution 
took place and the whole church prop- 
erty was secularized. Since then it has 
gone measurably to decay. It is true 
that the Papago Indians, who live 
around and near the church, try to 
keep it up, but they have no regular 
pastor and there is no one to take an 
interest either in the church or in the 
Indians themselves. The interior of 
this church is as rich as can be made 
through gold and silver, and the church 
vessels are of pure and massive plate. 

Below Tucson is another town of im- 
portance called Tubac, also an old 
Mexican settlement, many of the inhab- 
itants being from the States of Sonora 
and Sinaloa. Hereabouts is a fine 
grazing country and some good agri- 
cultural land. In this neighborhood 
there were formerly some excellent silver 
mines, but they are not worked now, and 
seem to be entirely abandoned. Here- 
after there will be considerable mining 
done in Arizona, but at present it seems 
to be too remote from the great cen- 
ters of trade, and commodities of every 
kind coat such prices as to preclude 
their being carried there. This is es- 
pecially true with regard to machinery, 
without which no mining can be car- 
ried on. 

The capital of the Territory was fi>r- 
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merlj at Prescott, north of the Gila 
ri?( r. This town was laid out with a 
considerable flourish of trumpets and 
named after the famous historian, but 
it would not do ; the bulk of the popu- 
lation lived south of the river and in- 
sisted upon moving the capital to Tuc- 
son, and it was accordingly done. The 
town of Prescott, notwithstanding its 
most respectable name, is now a place of 
very little importance. There are several 
good gold mines north of the Gila, one 
of which — the Vulture mine — is con- 
sidered the best in the Territory. An- 
other good gold mine is at Apache Pass 
in the southeastern portion of the Terri- 
tory. Great are the expectations from 
these mines, and fabulous are their 
richesi to hear the owners talk — but, 
as yet they are not fully developed, 
though truth compels all to admit that 
the specimens brought from the Vulture 
have been excelled in richness in but 
few instances. It is to be hoped for the 
good of the whole country that the mine 
will turn out well, and that the patient 
toil and unwearied labor of some san- 
guine miners may meet with a rich 
reward. 

The country to the north has never 
been explored and is yet in the hands 
of the Indians, and who can say what 
treasures are concealed in that wild 
land, or what blessings for thousands 
yet to come are in store for them there ? 

One of the greatest drawbacks — per- 
haps the greatest drawback — to the 
settlement of this country is the Apache 
Indians. These unrelenting savages 
are the scourge of a vast region of 
country lying in the southwestern por- 
tion of the Union. They roam about 
over the country, having no fixed homes, 
and carry death, rapine and terror 
wherever they go. These people seem 
to have no abiding place on earth. They 
have no ideas of truth or honor, and con- 
sider it far more skillful to carry a point 
by means of a well turned falsehood 
than it would be to tell the truth. They 


say that any man who works is a slave, 
and consequently have no household 
goods except such as can readily be car- 
ried away on horseback at a moment's 
notice. The Mexicans, they say, work 
for them, and when one of their bands 
wishes fresh supplies or fresh horses 
they hie to the States of Sonora or Chi- 
huahua and there rob and steal as much 
plunder as they can carry away. They 
are good fighters and manage frequently 
to give our soldiers much trouble. The 
great damage they do, however, is in 
shooting down husbandmen while at 
work in the fields, and in attacking 
trains of wagons which are passing from 
one part of the country to another. To 
be a leader among them it is necessary 
to be a skillful liar, a bold thief, and a 
cold-blooded assassin. In truth there 
is no such thing as decency among 
them. 

The territory is divided into Pima, 
Yavapai, Yuma, Mohave and Pah Ute 
counties, all of which are large and 
sparsely settled. The whole extent is 
broken up by gigantic ranges of moun- 
tains, through which flow some hand- 
some, though by no means imposing 
streams. This remark will not apply to 
the Gila when the melted snows from 
the mountains, and the rains, have swol- 
len it to an immense inland sea, flooding 
miles upon miles of country ; nor to the 
Colorado which, finding its way from 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado Territo- 
ries, pours its great flood of waters down 
through the Black canon and seeks its 
way to the Pacific. The stories told of 
the extent of this canon tJi\ of the 
hight of the walls or river banks are 
such as to stagger credulity. The Col- 
orado river has never been explored by 
white men along its whole extent, and 
when it shall be, some curious and in- 
teresting facts will be ascertained. 

That Arizona was once inhabited by 
a race of Indians far in advance of 
those who are now inhabiting that conn* 
try there can be no doubt The re- 
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mains of their irrigating ditches, their 
farms and their honses, are found all 
along north of the Gila, and are of such 
extent and so well built as to strike the 
beholder with awe and amazement. 
But these aborigines are gone and all 
knowledge of them ia lost except such 
as can be Obtained through the monu- 
ments of their former industry which 
were left by them on earth when they 
passed away, blotted out and ruined 
perhaps by the perfidious Apaches. 

There is a good road from Tucson to 
McRilla in New Mexico, and thence to 
El Paso and San Antonio, Texas ; an- 
other runs to Santa Fe and other points 
farther east. Lines of stages are kept 
on these routes which would do well 
were it not for the occasional inroads of 
the savages. 


As a whole, Arizona is yet in its in- 
fancy, and its friends claim that in a 
few years it will be a flourishing State 
in the Union. Its climate is mild and 
pleasant, its wide plains can furnish good 
grazing grounds for immense herds, and 
its mines will sometime be valuable. If 
the Southern Pacific railroad should be 
built — which is sure to be the case 
some day — this Territory will make 
rapid strides towards opulence and 
prosperity. It contains many of the 
elements of greatness, which a thrifty 
and vigorous population would soon 
develop. It only needs a helping hand 
and a little fostering care from the Gov- 
ernment to make this now neglected 
country ''bloom and blossom as the 


rose. 
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BT HORACE STANTON. 


THIS mighty arbiter of the destiny 
of kingdoms is not a new creation 
among the ''powers that be." It did 
not find its origin amid the glorious 
achievements of the nineteenth century, 
nor has it slumbered in idleness through 
the long annals of the past. 

Bom in the primeval conventions of 
earth, the heir of more than royal 
power, its course is marked by good 
and evil — ^by violent extremes and rapid 
changes* We may trace its path across 
the mountains and deserts of the Old 
World, where the bravest warriors of 
Europe followed its banner to the gates 
of the Holy City. It went through the 
land like the Scottish cross of blood 
and fire, until all Europe rang with the 
war-cry of the Crusaders, and from the 
Tiber to the Ocean — ^firom the Rhine to 
the valleys of the Pyrenees, echoed the 
words, " It is the mU of €hd:' The 


voice of the people has tarnished the 
crowns and broken the sceptres of 
princes — ^it has washed away the sacred 
oil of their anointing and laid their 
heads upon the block of execution. 
It has borne the crimson banner of a 
French Revolution, and marked its 
fearful pathway with the horrors of the 
rack and the guillotine. It is the umpire 
of nations, and tyrants fear its mighty 
power. It is the temporal sovereign of 
the world, and the only earthly monarch 
who is never deposed and whose rights 
are never abridged. 

It is true that, for thousands of years, 
the Neros of the world have trampled 
upon the freedom of man. Pharaohs 
and Sultans, Emperors of Rome and 
Emperors of Russia, the Kings of Eu- 
rope and the Khans of Tartary ; one 
race of tyrants after another, with 
bloody sword and legal chain, have 
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atricken down the tree of liberty and 
manacled the God-given rights of hu- 
manitj. 

The pomp and grandeur of ancient 
chivalrjr have been followed by an ex- 
clnsive peerage. The mnltitnde has 
been plundered of wealth, honor and 
freedom, while the costly spoils are laid 
at the feet of a few. Crowns and prin- 
cipalities; scepters and stars of nobility 
mark the course of kingdoms, and yet 
the very institutions were created by the 
demand of the people. The same voice 
that cried, *' We will have no king but 
Caesar,'' mingled in the applaudits of 
Nero and Domitian, and has echoed the 
praise of every despot since the world 
began. Public opinion was polluted by 
the withering curse of the Dark Ages. 
Superstition galled its fair proportions, 
and ignorance manacled its God-like 
powers* hence it has lain along the 
shores of time a willing victim to the 
caprice of tyrants. 

But blind submission cannot always 
last. The day-star of freedom still 
bums in the glorious constellation of 
truth, and its rays gleam through the 
dark night of bondage and misrule. 
The beacon-lights of liberty still flash 
along the coast of ages, and ere long 
the turbulent tide of public thought 
will change its course and break through 
the barriers of the past. This is the 
trying hour in the annals of nations ; 
when mighty events lie in the scales of 
human destiny and our eyes grow dim 
while watching the doubtful balance. 
But when the old land-marks are swept 
away and the ancient moorings lost — 
when the tidal waves beat madly across 
the ocean of life and the winds of pas- 
sion moan and sigh amid the surges, 
'tis then that the voice of the people 
rings through the tempest of strife, and 
guides the '^ ship of state " across the 
troubled sea. 

It was in an hour like this that the 
morning star of the Reformation burst 
in refiilgent glory upon a darkened 


earth, and while the bands of supersti- 
tion still girded the Old World the May- 
flower was launched upon the stormy 
deep and the little band of Pilgrims 
followed the setting sun to the free 
mountains of America. No persecution 
could reach them in their God-given 
harbor, their prayers and songs of praise 
rung through the primeval forests and 
were echoed back by the solemn hills of 
the New World. Their cathedrals were 
curtained only by the gold and purple 
robes of sunset, and cushioned alone by 
moss^ the waving foliage was the 
drapery of their altars, while the sacred 
heavens bent in glorious arch above 
them. And yet choirs of unseen angels 
looked down upon the worshipers, and 
their prayers floated away like incense 
on the breeze. 

Here, upon the new continent, it is at 
the bidding of the people that the God- 
dess of Liberty has thrown her starry 
banner across nearly one-fourth of the 
globe, and invites to her asylum the 
oppressed of other lands. It is at the 
same high mandate that science dashes 
her electric current around the earth 
and binds the nations together with 
lightning chains, while her strange and 
varied whispers throb along the wires 
like the mystic revelations of some 
ancient oracle. 

Public opinion has upheld her hands 
and strengthened her heart while she 
has thrown her long railways across the 
continent and spanned our rushing 
streams with triumphant arches. 

And when our national life was 
threatened by the mightiest rebellion 
that the world ever saw — when our 
treasury was plundered and our navy 
scattered — when traitors ruled the 
camp and battle-field, then it was that 
the voice of the people marshaled thou- 
sands of brave hearts to fight the bat- 
tles and sustain the honor of the Re- 
public. 

And when our noble troops fell like 
ripened grain before the sickle of death 
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— when the great reaper swept the field 
with rapid strokes, and whole regiments 
were wasted bj his breath — when onr 
bravest and noblest fell — still the un- 
daunted public pressed on and filled 
the ranks with others as brave and true. 
But no permanent victory rested upon 
our country's banners or blazed upon 
her shield while our records were stained 
with the blood of the innocent, and the 
mighty voice of the loyal millions de- 
manded the freedom of the oppressed. 
It was done : the chains were broken, 
and the bondmen were free. Then, in- 
deed, the god of battles smiled upon our 
arms, justice flashed from bayonet and 
sword, while the freedom-angel unfurled 
her banners over the struggling thou- 
sands, find victory, with her golden 
wings, perched upon the standard of the 
nation. 

But with all of its splendid achieve- 
ments, when its vast powers are mar- 
shaled among the hosts of freedom and 
arrayed upon the side of right, public 
opinion is still a turbulent and incon- 
stant force, as fickle as the winds of 
heaven. The pages of history are dark 
with the records of its impulsive acts, and 
its willing sanction of every crime that 
stains the annals of nations. It has de- 
feated some of the grandest projects of 
the past, and blasted the brightest char^ 
acters of history. 

It has crushed the noblest champions 
of truth and reform — has doomed the 
children of God to the horrors of mar- 
tyrdom and the tortures of the Inqui- 
sition. It is as much the author of the 
crimson laws of the Old World as of 
the enlightened codes of America. 

Where, then, is our national safety ? Is 
the glory of the Republic at the mercy 
of the fickle breath of the multitude? 
Are we liable to re-enact the scenes of 
the Dark Ages ? Shall the purple waves 
of barbarism beat in triumph over the 
free institutions of America? Can we 
rear no bulwarks for our safety— no 
defense from the ruthless tide of deso- 


lation ? Our only hope Hee in the edu- 
cation of public opinion. 

This is, under God, the great check 
and safeguard of the world. Its moral 
effect will echo through the long aisles 
of the future, like the solemn anthems 
of goodness and purity. And those 
high priests who minister at the shrines 
of modern education bear in their hands 
the richest offerings that one generation 
can bequeath to another. Their gar- 
ments are inscribed with the names of 
the great and good, and their altars are 
rich with the offerings of wisdom and 
truth. 

The press and the rostrum are the 
powers that control the destinies of the 
age — that mold the characters of man- 
kind and shape the course of nations. 
Give us, then, a literature which is pure 
and exalted— r^hich shuns alike the 
emanations of corrupt fancies and the 
diseased offspring of unprincipled minds. 
Fill our land with the purest streams 
from the fount of learning and the fair- 
est flowers from the wreath of Minerva. 
Let us wander in the Elysian groves of 
a literature where no serpents lurk be- 
neath the tempting fruit — where no 
poisonous plant grows among the flow- 
ers or twines amid the laurel. 

Give us the rich fruits of mental 
culture, unmixed with the ^'apples of 
Sodom." Place upon the public ros- 
trum men of principle as well as brains. 
Give us morality as well as intellect — 
men who will dare to face the wrong 
without pandering to its power — who 
will stand firmly to the principles of 
right and justice, though the earth be 
shaken and the heavens fall. Oh I let 
the clear and manly voices of un cor- 
rupted statesmen ring through the land, 
and the joyous echoes will repeat the 
words from mountain-top to desert sands. 
Public opinion will catch the deep notes, 
and the voice of a pure patriotism will 
repeat and prolong the sound until the 
earth shakes with its thunder. 

Give us a voice from the pulpit whose 
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fearless power can be heard and felt 
amid the whirlpool of crime and the 
tempest of human passion — ^whose notes 
can reach the depths of infamy and the 
towers of wrong in high places. Incul- 
cate all over the land the blessings of a 
pure moralitj and the power of a fear- 
less Christianitj. 

With an open Bible that is read and 
believed bj the multitude the hosts of 
barbarism dare not cope. Let us, then, 
see to it well that public opinion is edu- 


cated from a mof al standpoint and versed 
in the lore of truth. We may then be 
assured that no relic of the Dark Ages 
will be found in our midst. No French 
Revolution with its crimson horrors 
will lie in our pathway. No tyrant can 
sway the sceptre over a free and an 
enlightened people. The thrones of 
despots must crumble and the crowns of 
tyrants must fade before the glory of 
the future. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY 


BT DR. 8IDEVIEW. 


A MAN IN TROUBLE.— What 
an inexhaustible fount is mem- 
ory ; and what a motley collection does 
it contain. We probe its depths, and 
there springs forth a wail of sorrow; 
again, and there comes the voice of 
gladness. Here we see some loved fece 
just as it was ten, twenty, perhaps thirty 
years ago, for the picture never changes ; 
there we see some well remembered 
spot, perhaps across the sea, perhaps 
the old homestead, and the loved faces 
we once saw there. Again, th«re comes 
to us a picture that knits the brow, and 
closes the teeth in anger ; or one that 
brings a pleasant smile or hearty laugh. 
Anything, everything is there, just as 
we placed it, ahd ready at any moment. 
Who would have it changed, even if 
there are some dark spots ? 

I can call to mind many a person 
that I have not seen for years ; yet we 
are not strangers. Memory is the bond 
between us. Many places that I may 
never see again, will always be familiar 
to me ; and many little incidents I have 
treasured up, to be called forth at 
pleasure. 

How plainly I can see the " man in 


trouble;" yet it has been a score of 
years since we met. I should know him 
now, if his face is anything like the 
picture in my memory. God grant that 
it is not, for it was a very, very sad one, 
when the impression was taken. 

I was aboard the train for Cincinnati. 
In the next seat front sat this " man in 
trouble," and his little child. I knew it 
was his, by the fond words he addressed 
to her. None but a father could talk 
like that. 

- He was not over thirty, tall and slim, 
but well put together. He was poorly 
dressed, from which I inferred that he 
was not blessed with an abundanoe of 
this world's goods; but there was an 
attempt at neatness that spoke well for 
him. All this I noticed before I got 
sight of his face, but at last he turned, 
and such mournful eyes, such deep lines 
of sorrow, such utter hopelessness met 
me, that I was moved to pity. " Where 
is the wife?" I asked myself, and the 
only answer I could make was, *' In the 
grave." Was he not in trouble ? 

The child, a little three-year-old, a 
pretty little girl as one would wish to 
see, did not resemble her father in any 
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respect. I could see the looks of the 
lost wife there. She must have been 
just as pretty, just as lovable as this 
little prattler. Poor man I 

The child reached one of its tiny, fat 
hands toward me, and I took it in mine. 
Then she reached the other, and I lifled 
her over upon my knee, and enjoyed 
her innocent talk. 

" Poor little girl I you have lost your 
mother, haven't you ?" said I, speaking 
my thoughts; but the man heard me, 
and turning quickly about, he de- 
manded : 

"Who told you that?" 

" My dear sir," said I calmly, " no one 
told me ; I was merely giving utterance 
to my thoughts." 

"Thank Godt" said he, drawing a 
long breath of relief. " What a fright 
you gave me ] yet it may be so." 

" God forbid 1" I replied fervently. 

The man turned his mournful eyes 
full upon me, and whispered, " Amen J" 

" You are in trouble," said I, kindly. 
" Let me help you." 

He shook his head. 

^ I thank you, sir. You are very kind. 
Yet if you would do one thing for me 7" 

He drew a newspaper from his pocket, 
and pointed out a short paragraph. 

" I cannot read," said he. " A man 
showed that to me yesterday, and read 
it to me. I have been thinking that 
perhaps he didn't read it right." 

I ran my eye over the paragraph and 
comprehended it all. Poor man! I 
dreaded to let him know; but then, 
perhaps the name was not the same. 
How eagerly he looked at me while 
these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, and when I looked up, he 
read in my face the story that he could 
not read on paper. 

"Bead!" he cried fiercely; and I 
complied. 

" ^ Elopement. We are informed that 

has left his family, and fled 

the country with Mrs. Emily Mansum, 
a young married lady from the West' " 


" Does U say thai t Quick 1" 

" It does," I replied. 

" God forgive her, for I never can." 

" Be reasonable, my friend," said I. 
" Do not put too much dependence on 
a report like this. You are going to 
see for yourself?" 

" If I live to get there." 

" But you do not believe it?" 

" No, no I But if it should be so—" 

We were then very near Cincinnati, 
but the man seemed to grow more and 
more excited. It was only by contin- 
ued exertions that I kept him calm. 
Just as the whistle blew for the station, 
he turned to me, and said : 

" I never can go there, sir. You go 
for me, and I will wait at the depot." 

"I will go with you," I replied. 
" Gome, be a man, and look it squarely 
in the face." 

He yielded, and when the train stop- 
ped, I took the little girl in my arms, 
and told the father to go ahead and 
show me the way. 

It was but a few steps from the depot, 
a neat cottage, looking so cozy with the 
light shining out through the muslin 
curtains. 

" I canH go in," said he, stopping at 
the gate. Her sister lives here, and she 
will tell you. She came here on a visit 
Please, and I will wait here." 

" No, no. You must go with me." 

It seemed cruel to compel him, but I 
dared not leave him there. 

He tottered up the walk, and I rang 
the bell, stepping to one side. I hea^d 
steps approaching, and then the key 
was turned in the lock. The door 
opened, and the light fell upon the poor 
man's face. 

« Why, John 1" 

"Oh, Emily I Thank God I" 

I stepped up, and placing the little 
girl within the open door, I slipped 
away through the darkness and let them 
enjoy their happiness. I know that my 
heart was lighter for what little I had 
done, and I said, " Thank God " as fer- 
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yently as John Manaum. I have not 
seen him since. 


THE BLUE'BTSD MAV. 

Neither can I forget the ''bine-eyed 
man/' There he stood npon the plat- 
form of the little village depot, his eye so 
very blue that I conld see but little beside. 
There was nothing else about him that 
seemed peculiar. The hat was all right, 
and sat firmly on the well-shaped head, 
the neatly-combed hair Calling from im- 
der it. The whiskers were heavy, but 
well-arranged, and the mouttache could 
not have been more to my taste. The 
coat was plain black, cut in the prevail- 
ing style ; and the pantaloons and vest 
of drab did fit so neatly that I won- 
dered who was the maker; also the 
boots were well-made and well-polished. 
Those blue eyes, so very blue, and full, 
and round, and genial, were the^ole 
attraction. Way down in their depths I 
could see kindness and good-nature, and 
the little mischievous lines at the out- 
side comers revealed the quiet humor. 
Ah I those blue eyes I I have seen them 
often since, and though we cannot agree 
on all points, I hope it will be long years 
before they fade. 

He was waiting. I could see that by 
the glance ever and anon down the road. 
Surely it was nothing to me, but there 
were the blue eyes, you know — blue as 
robins' eggs, and very like them. 

Every time I looked at him he was 
looking at me, and when he looked at 
me I was returning the compliment. So, 
between us, we had little time to look at 
anything else. 

And such looks as those eyes gave 
me. '^ Take care I take care 1 " I knew 
they were saying so ; but there was an 
irresistible fascination, and I could no 
more turn my head away than the little 
bird can turn its head and break the 
spell that the wily serpent is throwing 
around it. (I hope the blue-eyed man 
will take no ofiense at the illustration.) 

Convinced at last that I was very 

12 


rude, and wholly to blame in this hide- 
and-seek, I walked over to the blue eyes 
to apologize. I was just half a second 
too late, for the man spoke first: 

''My dear sir, you will pardon me, I 
hope," said he, " but I really wanted 
to ask you a question. Do you ever 
smoke 7 " 

The suddenness and unexpected char- 
acter of the question, and the absurdity 
of my position, were too much for my 
equanimity. I burst into a hearty laugh, 
in which I was joined by the by-stand- 
ers and the questibner. He soon re- 
sumed his serious aspect, and repeated 
the question with much gravity, to which 
I replied, equally as grave, in the nega- 
tive. 

" Perfectly right, my dear sir. I was 
sure of it It is a pernicious practice. 
It not only excites the nerves to an un- 
healthy action, and deadens the intel- 
lect, but is a waste of time and money. 
I need not ask if you chew?" 

"Assuredly not, sir." 

" Perfectly right; " rubbing his hands 
with great satisfaction. "You are of 
sound sense in this respect. I so dis- 
like the stuff in any form. I presume 
you do not take snuff? " 

" Worse and worse," I replied, much 
amused, and quite curious to know 
where all this would lead. 

'* So it is, so it is. Nothing will give 
me the blues (I looked at his eyes) so 
quick as a snuff-box. I hope you do 
not use ale or beer 7 " 

"Never." 

"Filthy drinks, both of them. The 
sight of them is enough to produce 
nausea. Vile, contemptible beverages. 
Brandy, perhaps 7 " 

"No, sir." 

" Good again 1 It is fiery stuff, and 
they do call brandy perfectly awful 
now-a-days. I don't know. Gin, some- 
times 7 " 

" No liquor, except as a medicine." 

" It is all gin is fit for. A baby-drink, 
if I may so term it. I swallowed large 
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doses of it when a child, which accounts 
for my aversion to it now. Sling they 
called it, and I would certainly have 
made sling of it if I had been large and 
strong enough. Whisky? Ahl you take 
no liquor only as a medicine, and whisky 
is seldom found on a physician's pre- 
scription; therefore you do not use it 
It is not fit to drink. But wine ? Per- 
haps you take wine ? " 
" I studiously avoid all stimulants." 
''I thought so. I do myself. Any 
one can tell by your looks that you are 
a temperate man ; but I fear that my 
face belies me. Blood, sir, superabund- 
ance of the life-giving fluid. I honor 
you, sir. Ton are one of a thousand. 
It is the only way to insure good health, 
vigor of muscle and brain, and a long 
Ufe. And you have courage, too. Want 
of it is one of the greatest drawbacks to 
the temperance cause. A man has the 
courage to drink, but not to abstain. I 
wish there were more like you. But I 
am wearying you. Beg your pardon. 
I am under obligations to you for your 
attention to my somewhat intrusive 
words. It is my hobby. Every one 


has a hobby, and this is mine. Thfaie 
is not a day passes, no, nor an hour, but 
that I am harping on this liquor ques- 
tion. I like it, and have been at it 
these twenty years. In fact, I may be 
said to live by it. But here comes the 
stage, and I must leave you. Whenever 
you come down to Chicago, please give 
me a call. My card, sir. Good day." 

Little curious to know what was the 
name of this eloquent temperance ad- 
vocate, I glanced at the card. I will 
not tell the name that was on it, but 
what came after it was the following : 

'^ Wholesale dealers in Pure 
Wines and Liquors, Tobacco, Cigars, 
Snufp, Ac." 

^' Good-bye, Doctor I " came firom the 
stage, and there sat the blue-eyed man 
smoking a fragrant Havana. 

Ahl my blue-eyed man 1 I have never 
been able to get quite even with him ; 
but if I never do, I shall not regret the 
joke he played upon me; for he is a 
true friend now, and as a man, is the 
most genial whole-souled fellow that 
ever lived. We still have different 
opinions in regard to '' stimulants." 


THE HUMAN HEART OF LUTHER. 


BT ROBERT COLLTER. 


IN the life of Luther there is a vast 
interest It is firesh and fruitfol to 
every generation of men. The great 
reformer is more truly a living person, 
now that he has been absent from the 
body almost three centuries and a quar- 
ter, than the majority of us who are 
still in it. " Luther's life," Bunsen says, 
** is both the epos and the tragedy of 
his age. It is an epos, because its first 
part presents a hero and a prophet who 
conquers apparently insuperable diffi- 
culties and opens a new world to the 
human mind without any power but 
that of Divine Truth and deep convic- 


tion, or any authority but that of sin- 
cerity and undaunted, unselfish cour- 
age. Luther's life is also a tragedy, 
the tragedy of Gtermany, as well as of 
her son who tried in vain to rescue his 
country from unholy oppression, and 
to regenerate her from within, as a gen- 
eration, by means of the Gospel." I 
have always felt that Luther's life was 
a third thing, that we never adequately 
remember or weigh. It was a human 
life through and through, in the sweet- 
est and truest sense of that term, and 
no sight of Luther can be true that does 
not give this human element a great 
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and noble place. I want to touch that 
element in this brief paper — not to 
speak of the hero or the reformer, but 
the man Martin Luther — ^what his man- 
hood had to do with the great part he 
played in the mightj movementa of his 
time. 

In the year those hapless children 
were done to death in the tower at Lon- 
don, and that Richard who figures so 
balefuUy in English history made his 
hasty and fatal snatch at the English 
Crown, while Columbus was pondering 
over his problem, and still nine years 
from its solution, and the art of printing 
was forty-three years old, Martin Luther 
was bom. It was the custom then, in 
Germany, for the poor folk in country 
places to flock to the great fairs, in the 
fall of the year, to barter away what 
they had gathered in the summer and 
buy what they must have for the winter 
with the money. Margaret and John 
Luther had gone to Eis-lieben on this 
errand. When they went back with the 
babe, it was to a home as poor as pov- 
erty. ''Let no one, in my presence, 
speak with contempt of the poor fellows 
who go firom door to door singing and 
begging for bread," Luther says, long 
after, " for I was once a beggar-boy my- 
self, singing and seeking bread at peo- 
ples' hoases." It was very probable 
that this blank need rose out of John 
Luther's determination that his children 
should have an education. They were, 
therefore, drafted from the ranks of the 
bread winners and made only bread 
consumers. But it was no disgrace to 
give a song for a crust then, in Ger- 
many, as it is not now in England. 
Nothing is more common there, in very 
hard times, than for the poor to sing for 
their bread, and it is always allowed 
that this saves them from mere blank 
beggary. It was in one of these sad 
concerts that a widow saw the child, 
and had compassion on him and took 
him home and into her heart and gave 
him the best she had, as long as she 


could keep him. And so, in one way 
and another, he scrambled up the steep 
the best he could. Was a good scholar 
at six; went to college at fourteen; 
drank deep at the wells of learning; 
learned some mechanical arts as well, 
especially wood-turning ; found that his 
soul went out toward music, and was 
skillful on the flute, and was as full of 
life in all ways as the rest of his fellows ; 
was a genuine German student, fond of 
a frolic ; would swagger about with his 
sword and dagger — a young man who 
would not be counted a milk-sop — and 
cut his foot with his dagger one day 
and came near dying; he had to think 
at last of a profession, and was urged 
to try the law, but Luther never loved 
either the law or the lawyers; said a 
great many hard things about them in 
the course of his lifetime, and would 
not be one of them when he chose a 
career. His determination, indeed, was 
toward music and the belles-lettres. He 
felt as yet no call to the grand work of 
his life. You see, as you read, that the 
danger is that he may become a courtier 
and scholar, and then only live in human 
memory as a man of genius, wanting in 
the force that gives to genius its perfect 
work. But in the councils of Heaven 
the question was settled. No lighter 
burden could be laid on this man than 
that to which he was born, and no sec- 
ondary agencies should call him to his 
work. 

So, when he was twenty-two, standing 
close to a comrade in a thunder-storm, 
his fellow-student was struck dead by 
the lightning. And God was in the 
lightning; flames that were to burn up 
so much that was bad were kindled by 
that flash. In a spasm of fear and 
gratitude, Luther vowed, on that in- 
stant, that he would be a monk ; be- 
cause to give yourself to God by wrench- 
ing yourself from man, and to prepare 
for the world to come by backing out of 
this, was considered then the holiest 
thing a man could do. 
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Luther took the first tows in fourteen 
days from that time, and went into 
monkery— went into it, as snch a man 
must go into ererything, with a soul all 
on fire to reaoh its uttermost meaning 
and exhaust its uttermost duty. He 
used to say, long after this, that if St. 
Augustine went straight to Heaven out 
of a monastery, he certainly ought to 
do so, too. Ererything St. Augustine 
did, he did, and made himself so thor* 
oughly sick with the whole business of 
prayers, and fastings, and mortifica- 
tions, that he seemed to be on the point 
of getting his crown before he was 
twenty-five. He quotes a good old Bish* 
op's saying, that " The human heart is 
like a mill-stone : put wheat under it^ and 
it will make flour; put nothing under 
it, and it will grind on until it is worn 
away." " My heart," he says, '' was like 
that mill-stone without the wheat." He 
did not appear one morning as usual— 
did not answer when the brethren 
knocked. Then they burst in the door 
and found him seemingly dying; but^ 
with a fine, wise grace, a companion 
took his flute and played on it one of 
the airs in which Luther delighted, and 
the poor soul came back at the call 
into life again and the monkish misery. 
Indeed, this was altogether a terrible 
time — needful, providentially, because 
here was the man raised up to smite 
monkery to the earth, and he must 
know its best and worst. He knew the 
worst, 80 far as any man could and keep 
unfallen. Everything lawful a monk 
might do, he did, and everything dutiful. 
He was door-keeper, swept out the cells, 
wound up the great clock, went out 
begging with a bag on his back, went 
out preaching to the shepherds, said 
his prayers, chanted his psalms, and 
then found, when all was done, that the 
monk was a man still, and would never 
be anything else. The manhood would 
master the monk. 

It is not my intention in this paper 
to tell you what spiritual reason Luther 


had for throwing off the cowl and gown 
and coming back again from the monk 
to the man. It is enough to say now 
that all the discussions of Luther's rea- 
sons for doing this, are incomplete, so 
fiir as they do not take in the migh^ 
human life of him. Historians of the 
Reformation and biographers of Luther 
seem to watch only the deep and won- 
derful workings of this struggling and 
sufiering soul, and make the poles on 
which all turned, the doctrine of Justi- 
fication by Faith at one extreme and of 
Justification by Indulgences at the other, 
and these were no doubt the migh^ 
moving forces ; but I think we ought to 
take into the account this other fact, that 
God made Luther a man and then the 
church made him a monk, and the man 
rose up in arms against the monk and 
fought him. The monk said, I must 
starve ; the man said, I must eat and 
drink. The monk said, I must shut my 
heart, and bar it fast against women 
and children; the man said, I most 
marry and have a family. The monk 
said, God is worshiped as though he 
needed something — this eternal round 
of bbservances and self-denials and cru- 
cifixions and outories is the way to Gtod; 
the man said, No, to serve your fellow- 
man is to serve God. If the monk 
could have slain the man, Luther would 
never have been the reformer he was; 
but the monk was mortal, and the man 
was immortal; the monk was of the 
earth, earthy ; the man was from Hea- 
ven, and so the man carried the day. 

No estimate of Luther, where he turned 
from monk to reformer, can possibly be 
complete that does not count as a 
mighty element in the question, Luther*a 
grand human nature — the full, sweet 
tides of life that came to him from the 
peasant man and woman of Saxony. 
And we know this in some such way as 
we would know the nature of a tree 
that had been planted in a tub, and 
kept in a cellar, and then taken out 
and set on the boundless earth and ia 
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the ranshine of heaven. If it is an 
apple tree, all the properties of such a 
tree are in the pale, straggling plant 
that is trying to hold its own in the 
gloom, and will send a shoot anywhere 
to seek a raj of sunlight. Set in the 
eavlh, with all the influences of Heaven 
fall and free about it, the same plant 
will burst into a glorious blossoming, 
and a great treasure of fruit will drink 
in greedily all the nourishment earth 
and Heaven can give \ and though it 
may grow gnarled and knotty then, and 
have the worms eat into it and the rains 
rot it, yet shall there be infinitely more 
in the full tale, when the end has come, 
than if it had lived down in the dark, 
pale and puny, spindling upward always 
toward the light, but never finding its 
fbllness or fruition. Luther was as 
strong a plant in the gloom of the mon- 
astery as anything planted there in those 
times could be. If he could have been 
a monk to the end of the chapter, it 
would have been one of the greatest 
chapters in monkish history. He was 
a preacher in ten thousand. He was 
such a man of affairs, that when he had 
to work with that divided heart, he 
could do more than those who gave to 
their monastery all the heart they had ; 
and he says in these times: "I am 
eleven friars in one, and assessor and 
pleader, and I take care of the fish- 
ponds, and interpret Paul, and collect 
the psalms, and make remarks at the 
table, and direct the studies of the 
younger brethren, and fight the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, and need 
two secretaries to keep up my corre- 
spondence." A man of a mighty power, 
whether you set him in the sunlight 
or the shadow ; one of those men who 
never move but something breaks, and 
always ready, when they have done 
their best and &iled, to try again. It 
was in these days that, standing in the 
palpit of the little church at Erfurt 
when a great crowd was about him, all 
at once by their weight the walls of the 


church gave way, and that intolerable 
panic-terror seiised the people that is so 
fatal in such a case, but the man stood 
as steady as a pillar of granite stands 
on the solid earth, made a sign that 
arrested the multitude on the instant, 
saved them from crushing each other 
to death, and more than that, compelled 
them to stay and hear the whole ser- 
mon through, because, as he said, 'Mt 
was the devil who wanted to hinder the 
Word, and he should not by any means 
let the devil have his way." It was in 
these days that the Plague came to 
Wittemberg, taking the heart out of the 
bravest, who shouted as they fled, *'Fly, 
brother, or it will have you." "My 
God, nol" Luther shouted back; "the 
world is not going to perish if a monk 
die. I shall stand at my post. I fear 
death, but I expect the Lord will deliver 
me from fear;" and so he stood fast, 
and the Lord delivered him. 

What poor chance there was to be a 
man, when he was only a monk. La- 
ther seized and held, and as much of a 
man as he could be under those condi- 
tions he was. But then you see at once 
when he breaks from monkery what a 
manhood has smoldered and struggled 
in the cell. When he went as a monk 
to Rome he found that in the Italian 
monasteries they cared little for those 
rules of their order that commanded 
fitsting and chronic semi-starvation, but 
would eat meat or anything else that 
was good, if they could get it, on Friday 
as cosily as Saturday. It was an awful 
thing to the manful German who stood 
by his vows to see them do that, so he 
gave them a piece of his mind on the 
subject and came near losing his life ; 
the monks would have torn him to pieces 
for his presumption ; and when he had 
once cast off the fetters you begin to 
notice, as what I would call the lowest 
thing in his fine, sturdy manhood, his 
keen and handsome appetite. There 
was not much to eat when he quit the 
monastery, but what there was be en- 
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jojed like a man, and I fear as I read 
what he teUs us abont his habit, that 
like a great hungry school-boy, who has 
been kept on slim rations at a boarding- 
school and then goes home for Christ- 
mas, he sometimes ate and drank more 
than was good for him. When he went 
into his deep seclusion at Wartburg to 
save his life, he mentions with a vast 
enjoyment what good things he got to 
eat, but is sure that he would not take a 
mouthful if he thought that his food 
was provided at the cost of the good 
man who then kept the castle. It is the 
Prince that provides, he feels sure, and 
so he eats and drinks with an easy con- 
science, though not with an easy diges- 
tion, for by and by he gets very misera- 
ble, doing nothing but eat and drink, 
and has what is evidently a nightmare 
in a woiiil way, especially after he has 
eaten quantities of nuts out of a bagful 
that a friend had sent him, and I fear, 
too, that he takes more beer than is 
good for him. His confessions seem to 
point that way, and you cannot but feel 
sorry and wish some wise friend had been 
there to tell him he had better take care, 
for a man who would fight the '' world, 
and the flesh, and the devil'' ties at 
least one hand to his back in such a 
case. Still, yon cannot but feel that 
with such light as he had there is a 
genuine honesty and downrightness in 
Luther's love of meat and drink. 

When he had made his great answer 
at Worms, and went back to his lodgings 
utterly exhausted, he found a can of beer 
on his table, innocent, I hope, as that wine 
that was made at Gana ; but be that as 
it may, he drank it at one draught, and 
then said, '' as the man who sent this 
has thought of me, may God one day 
think of him." Sometimes when he 
finds men complaining of weakness and 
darkness, one of his receipts is a more 
generous diet. Qood eating to Luther 
was still in some way one of the ele- 
ments of good living. Luther, the man, 
was first of all a man with a good appe- 


tite ; he was what we call a hearty man 
in that most material, but never imma- 
terial sense. Then, he was hearty again 
in another sense, when he shook off the 
monk, he shook off as much as he could 
of his gloom, and began to believe in . 
having a good time, as one of the con- 
ditions of a good life ; and so he said 
that one fine remedy against temptation 
is to turn your thought to some pleasant 
subject, to make a joke, or to hear one, 
to read merry stories, and especially to 
listen to cheerful music, because the 
devU is of a very gloomy turn, and 
cheerful music drives him away. And 
he said to a young Prince, "Innocent 
gayety and honorable courage are the 
best medicine for young men, and for 
old men, too, against sad thoughts." 
'^Get on horseback and go hunting 
with your friends, and partake of all 
the innocent amusement they suggest 
to you." He went hunting once him- 
self, but I presume only once. He 
caught two hares, he tells us, and two 
poor little partridges, and then it all 
came over him that that was the way 
the devil goes about to catch souls, and 
that spoiled his sport Especially after 
he had caught one poor hare and hid- 
den it in his sleeve, and then, when he 
saw a good chance, had set it down, 
thinking it might get away, but the 
dogs caught it and killed it after alL 
And then he said, '' I have had enough 
of hunting like this, from this time I 
shall only hunt the beasts of Rome." 

Luther was a hearty man in this, that 
he entered heartily into life. He advo- 
cated theatres, and said if we stay away 
from these places because the pieces 
that are acted often turn upon love, on 
the same principle we must refuse to 
read the Bible. He loved music, as all 
great musical souls like Luther's must; 
said it is one of the most magnificent 
and delightful presents God has given 
to man ; said that singing is, beyond all 
comparison, the best exercise of the 
soul ; wondered how secular music could 
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be 80 fine and rich, and spiritnal music 
80 poor and cold, and then said, " Those 
that despise music I despise them;^' 
and he loved painting, and especially 
Albert Dnrer among painters, whose 
hand has drawn and graven such deep 
lights and shadows ; and he wrote to a 
friend, " I should like to see your house 
more decorated, because the flesh needs 
these innocent gratifications to keep it 
from what is worse." Hundreds of his 
works, in the original editions, have a 
little design at their head made by his 
own hand, and Esop's fables, among 
books, was the delight of his life. In 
one of his retreats from the enemy he 
writes to Melancthon, '^ I have come to 
my Zion, and I mean to raise on it three 
tabernacles — one to the Psalmist, one 
to the Prophets, and one to Esop." He 
said, long after this, " After the Bible, I 
know of no better books than Esop's 
fiibles and the writings of Gato." In 
all these things that touch our life in a 
broad human fashion, Luther was a 
hearty man. But beside this heartiness 
is the revelation of Luther's heart, in- 
finitely greatet and nobler in every way. 
It is not uncommon now to meet men 
who love good eating and drinking, and 
the theatre, and music, and pictures, 
and all things else of that kind, and get 
their fling of them, but are earthly, 
sensual and devilish with it all, as men 
can be, because that is all they do love 
and care for in this world. These are 
not men, they are Sybarites ; they belong 
to the order that wears purple and fine 
linen, and fares sumptuously every day, 
and dies and lifts up its eyes, being in 
torment, and can find no ground of 
complaint. 

Luther had a great, noble, tender 
heart, a heart that blossomed into an 
infinite beauty, when he got out of that 
shadow of the monastery into the light 
of life, and it was natural that this reve- 
lation of the heart of Luther should 
open out toward a wife and children, 
because that is one of the loftiest ways, 


and the sweetest and purest, in which 
a man can prove that he has a noble 
heart, this side Heaven. And so you 
can se^ that in his cell he has been 
watching the working and pondering 
the problem of a single life as well 
pleasing to God, and is clear in his 
conclusion, as he says that the miserable 
celibacy of young people, whether monk 
or nun, is a dreadful monstrosity of na- 
ture. He calls the condition of women 
in the convent *' a cursed and incestuous 
chastity;" pronounces marriage emi- 
nently honorable and divine \ says that 
if he had been struck with death unex- 
pectedly before he came to that time 
when he could marry, he would have 
had a pious maiden brought to his bed- 
side and married her before he departed 
out of life. And when the burden of 
his life was lifted a little, so that he 
could hold out his hand to a woman, he 
married, though he was so poor, great 
doctor, and scholar, and reformer as he 
had come to be then, that he had to 
take up his old art of wood-turning to 
earn his bread \ to raise pumpkins and 
melons in his little garden ; to pawn his 
three goblets for fifty florins, and to 
think of mending clocks. He cared 
nothing by comparison for this, his 
heart was in his home, and bloomed 
through his love into an infinite grace 
and blessing, and in a hundred ways in 
the course of his lifetime made clear to 
those that watched him how strong and 
deep was the tide of life in Luther the 
man, that set in toward his home, and 
the treasures he gathered in that home 
about his life. '^ It is no more possible,** 
he said, " to do without a wife than it is 
to dispense with eating and drinking. 
To rise betimes in the mornings, and to 
marry young, these are things no man 
ever repents of doing." And so it was 
natural that when Gk)d gave him chil- 
dren he should hold them in his heart, 
the rough, heavy lion-like man, with 
a tenderness surpassing that of their 
mother. When he came to death's door, 
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once when their children were small, he 
had them brought to his bedside, sobbed 
oat, ^* I have nothing to leave yon, but 
God is the Father of widows and oi^ 
phans," and then went to sleep, but not 
to death. When his daughter Magda- 
lene was taken, it nearly broke his heart ; 
he wept day and night, cried out about his 
lore for her, and of how he could not give 
her up *, but then he had a dream and 
was quiet for he seemed to know by 
that that Gknl meant to take her, and 
then, when they put her in the coffin, 
he had one great outcry. '' Poor dear, 
little Magdalene, there thou art. Peace 
be with thee, thou shalt rise again and 
shine like a star, and so I am joyful in 
spirit, but oh so sad in flesh." And 
then he wrote to a friend, ^' Have you 
heard of the new birth into the kingdom 
of Christ of my daughter Magdalene ? 
We cannot support our loss yet without 
eonstant weeping. She is always before 
aS| her features and gestures come back 
again. She is with us still, my darling 
and all dutiful daughter." But this 
tenderness of the father, and love of 
the husband, could never break down 
the man that was within the man. 
When his children were about him and 
his home was safe, Chaplain (George, a 
fnend and fellow helper, was seized 
with the plague and everybody was 
afraid to go near him. Luther brought 
the sufferer and his children together 
into his house, and cared for them all 
and kept them. No danger of the 
plague could turn the man away from 
his sense of duty. Like the Hebrews, he 
said, " The Ood whom I serve is able 
to deliver me out of the burning fiery 
furnace." The man Martin Luther had 
a great tender, loving heart, that held 
his home and a thousand things beside. 
It was natural, again, that such a man 
should love nature in all its infinite 
wonder and beauty, so Luther had a 
marvelous, liking for the habits and 
characters of birds ; would break out 
into ecstacy over a bough loaded with 


cherries, the fishes in the pond, or the 
sight of a rose. He saw a bird one 
evening, perching on a tree, taking up 
its rest for the night and said to a friend, 
'' That little thing has chosen its shelter, 
and is goiug to sleep quietly, it is not 
troubled about where it shall rest to- 
morrow night, but sits in peace on that 
slender branch, leaving it to God to 
provide." And when, again, he saw 
two birds building in his garden, but 
scared in his presence, he said, " Now, 
poor things, don't go away, I wish you 
well with all my heart, if you would but 
believe it" "This thunder is not the 
work of the devil," he said again, in a 
great storm, '' it is a bounteous thunder 
that shakes the earth, that the fruits may 
come forth, and spread their perfume." 
There is one passage in his letters about 
some cloud scenery, and a rainbow, that 
I consider infinitely superior to the no- 
blest things said on this subject by John 
Buskin. This is some account of Mar- 
tin Luther the man, the foundation 
from which was built up Luther the re- 
former. Only one thing more need be 
done, and that is to point for a moment 
to the difference between the reformer 
and the man, had the reformer never 
been heard of; between that poor worn 
figure in the monastery, cut off from 
all the beauty, and glory, and blessing of 
life, and the man in his home at Wit- 
temberg, with a wife and children about 
him, and with the full play for all his 
faculties that lay in the busy, working, 
striving world. The difference between 
the monastery and the home, and their 
different life, was the difference between 
a home and a penitentiary. The mon- 
astery was, and is a penitentiary by na- 
ture and intention. If I was a Roman 
Catholic and did not believe in Luther, 
at all, I think I should still believe in 
that larger and better life that he en- 
tered when he threw up his hands and 
would be a monk no more, as the right 
thing for such a man to do^ and should 
have respected the deed. 
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I have only culled a bouquet of other metCe fiowere, and nothing u my own hut the 

string that ties them, — Montaigne. 


POETBT. 


The world ia full of poetry ; the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies. 
And sparkle in its brightness. 

— Perctval. 

AMBITION. — 

Press on I for it is godlike to unloose 
The spirit and forget yourself in thought; 
Bending a pinion for the deeper sky, 
And, ifi the very fetters of your flesh, 
Mating with the pure essences of hea- 
ven, —jv. P. wmu. 

APPEARANCE. — 

Full many a stoic's eye and aspect stem 
Masks hearts where grief has little left 

to learn ; 
And many a withering thought lies hid, 

not lost. 
In smiles that most befit who wears them 

most. — 5jrrow. 

INPIDKLITT. — 

A daring infidel (and such there are 
From pride, example, lucre, rage, re- 
venge, 
Or from neroical defect of thought], 
Of aU earth's madmen, most deserves a 
chain. — Young. 

DEATH. — 

Death, when unmasked, shows a firiendly 

face, 
And is a terror only at a distance. 

— Goldsmith, 

PROCRASTINATION. — 

Oh, how many deeds 
Of deathless virtue and immortal crime 
The world had wanted, had the actor said, 
I will do this to-morrow. 

— Lord John EusseU, 

DREAMS. — 

Dreams are but interludes which fancy 

makes; 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic 

wakes, 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we 

see 
Which never were, nor are, nor e'er can 

be. — Dryden. 


BOOKS. — 

The Past but lives in words : a thousand 

ages 
Were olank, if books had not evoked 

their ghosts. 
And kept the pale embodied shades to 

warn us 
From fleshless lips. — Buhoer, 

WAR. — 

One murder marks the assassin's odious 

name, 
But millions damn the hero into fame. 

— Paine. 

CALUMNY. — 

Who stabs my name would stab my per- 
son, too, 

Did not the liangman's axe lie in the 
way. — Crovm. 

BEPLBCTION. — 

Within the deep^ 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre aim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of 

Time 
Heard from the tombs of ages, points 

its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away 
And lefl no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. 

— Oeo. D, Prentice, 

PATRIOTISM^ — 

When a patriot itXis, must he fall in the 

battle, 
Where the cannon's loud roar is his only 

death-rattle ? 
There's a warfare where none but the 

morally brave 
Stand nobly and firmly, their country to 

save. 
'Tis the war of opinion, where few can 

be found, 
On the mountain of principle, guarding 

the ground, 
With vigilant eyes ever watching the 

foes 
Who are prowling around them, and 

aiming their blows. 

— Mrs. Dana. 
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EDITORIAL. 


This Nttmbsb. — Our readers will ob- 
serve that we this month present them 
with articles from new contributors; 
manj of whom have not heretofore ap- 
peared in the Western. The first one 
noticed is that of Prof. Thos. H. Safford, 
on " J. Youvo ScAMMON and the Dear- 
born Observatory of Chicago." The 
Professor has charge of the Astronomi- 
cal Department of the University with 
which the Observatory is connected, and 
is to write a series of articles upon 
topics pertaining thereto. Mrs. A. P. 
Sweet, of Kalamazoo, Mich., furnishes 
the dainty little " Devon Pixies." " My 
Patchwork Quilt" is from the pen of 
Mrs. Feuling, of Madison, Wis., and 
will arouse many slumbering memories 
in the minds of those who read it. Dr. 
Geo. M. Kellogg, of Keokuk, Iowa, ap- 
pears with a solid, scientific article on 
"Where does the Water Come From?" 
which every scholar in the West should 
read. The Doctor shows himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subject 
" Rudolph and Hermann : a Legend of 
the Black Forest," by Miss L. M. Gil- 
bert, is a very interesting poem — grand 
as the gloomy old forest she sings of. 
Prof. Boise continues his scholarly pa- 
pers on " Athenian and American Soph- 
ists." Wm. H. Kingsley, of Lansing, 
Mich., presents a well-written page from 
the mournfully sad history of "The 
Bronte Sisters." Mrs. Burke, from Lou- 
isiana, Mo., sends a very pleasing little 
article on "The Lost Pleiad." "East 
and West," by G. Nelson Smith, of Ur- 
bana, Ohio, is a fair statement of the 
relation existing between the two great 
sections of the country. Every com- 
mercial reader will relish " The Modem 


Ancasus," by M. Hugunin. Col. Brackett 
furnishes another readable article on 
" Arizona Territory." In next number 
he will write about "Nevada and the 
Silver Mines." Horace Stanton's " Vox 
Populi" is a well-written, patriotic pa- 
per. "Sketches from Memory," by Dr. 
Sideview, of Omro, Wis., are decidedly 
readable, and will be continued. Robert 
CoUyer, of Chicago, has written some 
fine articles for the Western, but none 
that excel " The Human Heart of Lu- 
ther." 

It will be observed that, in the se- 
lection of articles for the Westbri 
Month L 7, we pay no attention to the 
location or name of the writer, but look 
upon merit as the true standard ; hence 
all Western writers have an equal chance 
in the "great literary race of the age." 


Life's Mission. — One of the greatest 
needs of this age is moral stamina. The 
faculties need the restraining power of 
truth sanctified by a well-ordered life. 
Man has a higher mission than mere 
animal existence; there is a summer 
land of thought where the deeds of virtue 
grow in luxuriance and ripen into man- 
hood. To live and move in the im« 
moral region of passion is to degrade 
us below our position in the scale of 
created intelligences, and make us the 
denizens of the animal world. 

There are many beings around us 
who have the appearance of happiness, 
but within the angel of death rules the 
soul and withers the tender plants of 
goodness which are budding beside the 
heart-fountains of their better nature. 
A life spent in undermining the resolu- 
tions of the young, or in betraying the 
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hopes of the innocent, weakens oar 
&ith in humanity and leads to misgiv- 
ings as to the progress of moral truth. 

That man whose bright intellect and 
keen conceptions of justice are blunted 
by his ambition for wealth or feme, pre- 
sents to our view a column of marble 
broken down by his own strong will. 
Life has a mission and an altar, where 
the good angel of our nature brings 
the sweet offerings of grateful hearts — 
hearts that were yesterday bleeding un- 
der the stroke of misfortune, but to-day 
are healed by the Good Samaritan of 
humanity. 

Some people imagine that if they 
only get through this world by any 
method, whether it be noble or ignoble, 
their mission is fulfilled and their high- 
est ambition realized. But there is a 
deeper and a holier view. Abundance 
is not life; fame and position do not 
reach it. These may be assistants at 
the outer court of life's temple, but they 
form no part of it. 

The world presents a vast scene of 
suffering, and every one should become 
a missionary to enlighten and restore. 
Look around you and see the woe and 
tears, hear the half-smothered sighs of 
grief; poverty, wretchedness and want 
meet you in the alleys, on the comers of 
the street and in the prisons ; then, ask 
whether there is not something more of 
life than mere self-love and "home com- 
forts." Some people make their religion 
an outside garment, which can be worn 
on stated occasions, but laid away, when 
convenient) with the prayer-book and the 
Bible. What is needed is more earnest 
labor in the field of moral conflict. The 
whole life-power should be dedicated to 
the great work of elevating the brother- 
hood of man, and in sending forth 
tokens of relief to the fallen. 

Then we can see the practical features 
of life and the noble qualities of man. 
Then life has been given to the world 
for an object, and has proved a blessing. 
It is the surest road to self-conquest to 


labor for the moral growth and develop- 
ment of others. In doing this, we for- 
get self, and work for the common cause 
of humanity; labor thus given will 
yield a bountiful harvest of blessings, 
not only to the suffering, but to our- 
selves. Each one can easily find a field 
of usefulness, and the cry " Gome over 
and help us," salutes the ear from all 
points. The difficulty is not in the lack 
of opportunities to do good, but in the 
disposition. The effort seems to be to 
close the ear against the appeals of the 
suffering, and this only deepens sorrow 
and makes the inequalities of life more 
apparent We often see our alms wasted 
and our kind deeds converted into aids 
for crime, and here lies one of the great 
secrets of indifference among those who 
would ever be active and true to the in- 
terests of the fallen. 

But there is a remedy for this admit- 
ted evil ; it is found in moral discipline, 
and in exerting the hallowed influence 
of kindness over the clouded mind, and 
in letting into the unfurnished parlors 
of thought the sunshine of happy words 
and kind deeds. The struggle may be 
long, and at times uncertain, but it must 
win at last. 

The Beyond is full of triumphs ; crowns 
gleam on the brow of an emancipated 
brotherhood. White-robed victors will 
then weave chaplets of fame for those 
who have made life a ministry of good- 
ness, and the sweet remembrance of 
other generations will compensate the 
service rendered for a higher and purer 
civilization. 


Repbiktino. — We have no objec- 
tions whatevejr to allowing our many 
exchanges the privilege of reprinting 
any article published in the Western, 
provided they don't forget to give us 
what is reasonably due — credit We 
pay money for them, and if they are 
worth republishing, you certainly get 
them cheap enough so as to afford to 
simply mention where you found them. 
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We do not say this with a Tiew of chid- 
ing those who have been kind enough 
to copy, but to prevent a repetition of 
any neglect in the future. 


We believe in the West fostering 
home talent, and hope that Messrs. Reed 
& Tuttle will not rob us of the oppor- 
tunity to commend their enterprise; by 
turning the Westebk Mokthlt into a 
Radical organ. — Narthwesiem Chron- 
icUf St, Paul, 

With Church and State, €u 9uchf the 

Western has little to do. It is not its 

province to meddle with the affairs of 


either, only so far as tends to the ^m- 
terests of the Wesf If the Chnmkk 
fears it may be turned into a '' Radical 
organ," politically or rtUgiouih/f we 
have the pleasure of stating that its 
fears are entirely groundless. While 
we reserve the right of fearlessly criti- 
cising all that pertains to either, our 
pages shall not be devoted to the inter- 
ests of any church or political party, to 
the exclusion of all others. Ours is a 
broader fields- the literature of the 
boundless West 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


luint n Thb.— ▲ new oomic operetta, by 
Leoocq, Is being pUyed with mnch incceeB «t the 
French Theater, New Tork. The miule le said to 
be of the Ughtest kind, bnt contains a few plesa- 
Ing melodies. 

At the New Tork Opera Honse, Offenbach's 
** Orpheus " Is glren in brilliant stjle. 

Miss Kellogg gare fire concerts In this dty, the 
flnt week In Febmary, which were a decided pe- 
eoniary succees. A better programmei howerer, 
Blight hare been selected, as there was rery little 
variety In the performances. At the Saturday 
matinee, the progiamme was neerly the same es 
that of Friday erenlng. Kopta, the Tlollnist, wsa 
well recelTed; but MIm Topp, the pianists, de- 
terred better treatment Lottl, the tenor, was a 
Ihtlnre, owing to an nnfortonate hoarseness. 

Mendelssohn's "Athalia" wsa performed at 
XUsabeth, N. J., on the 17th Inst^ nnder the di- 
rection of the organist, Morgan. 

Oscar Pfelffer, the pianist, was well recelred In 
Boston. 

The foor German Singing Societies of Paris 
hare been consolidated, and are to give a grand 
c6ncert. 

Preparations are being msde at Baltimore for 
the coming SknfftrfuL The " Maryland Insti- 
tate" bnilding has been engaged for the concerts. 
Two prises are annonnoed— one rained at $1,500, 
and the other at $1,000. Two European Societies 
hare been invited. 

The third conoert of the New Tork Phinuu> 
monic Society brought nothing new, although 
Mendelssohn's ** Reformation ** symphony and two 
parts of Schumahn's unfinished symphony were 
■■BMiiced as Aorelttes. Die Bull assisted in the 


performance, playing two of his own oompositioDi 
—the ''Ooncert,** in A Ua^or, and the "Polaoa 
Ouerriera." At the close he was the recipient of 
a handsome compliment. The memben of the 
Society presented him with a piece of plate, sad 
Mr. Edwin Booth, who was absent, sent him u 
emerald ring. 

Senorlta Joseflna Phllomene, a natlTo of CUH, 
and a pupil of Alerd (Tlollnist) and Quldant (pian- 
ist), has arriTcd in New Tork, where she will giva 
concerts. 

New Tork has another prodigy. Mile. Marls 
Boee, a young French Tlollnist of about slztssa, 
has recently arrlTcd there, and Is to giTe conoerta 
Henrietta Marksteln, another talented young lady, 
who has giren a piano concert recently, at Stein- 
way Hall, and has dnoe ''feTored *> other dties, it 
to return soon. 

Ihiring the season of Italian opera In New Tork, 
the following operas are to be glTen: Terdi'a 
**SlciUan Tcepers'* and **TroTatore;" Bellisil 
** Norma;** Doniaettl*s **Bellsarla," and Meyei^ 
beer's "Aft-lcalne." The following named artisa 
are to appear: Madame LaOraoge, in ** Norma," 
supported by Miss McCulloch, and SIgnori Boettl 
and Antonucd; Miss Agatha SUtes in the "▼«■- 
pars," assisted by Miss Wesmael and SIgnori Brig- 
noil and Orlandlni. The " season *' is to oontioaa 
until Easter Monday. 

Theodora Mundt, a daughter of ** Louise Mnehl- 
bach,** is to come to this country as an opera 
■ingar. 

Frans IJnt has InTlted all his pupils to TisltUa 
in May next at his Tilla in the neighborhood of 
TItoU, when will be glTen three grand eoBcerts, 
to which tha elOs of Bomaa society wiU beiniitid. 
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The list of papQs embraeM at leaiC one Chicago 
amatear. 

Wagner has flniflhed the third part of hit Ni&' 
hdtmffm, a fluunmoth opara in fcmr parts, neoeiri- 
liting aereral nighta Ibr parfonuance. In ooa 
■eene an aqoarlnm is required fur the characters, 
who hftTe to swim and disport about between water 
sod rocks, singing all the while. 

Louis Btaab, the Jnstlj eminent pianist, gare a 
toirte mutieaU on the 2d of Vebruary, in J. Bauer's 
music store, to a large and critical audience, who 
were highly entertained by the aooompUshed pupils 
of Mr. Staab. 

Die Hutchinson's gave a concert at Tuwell HsJl 
on the 11th of February. 

Miss Scott gare a Tery brilliant concert at Smith 
t Nixon's Hall, and was highly complimented for 
the ilne artistic execution, of her pupils, scTeral of 
whom gare promise of remarkable musical ability. 
They did great credit to her admirable system of 
instruction. 


We would acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing new and beautiftil music, Just issued by 
the publishers: 

from S. Bbaxvabd * Bom, OleTeland, 0.: 

** Florence MoBride," ** Maggie Leroy " and **Nel- 
lie Maloae." Words by Dexter Smith; music by 
Thomas and Charles. Illuminated title pages. 
Plain, 4ac. ; colored, 60c. All beautiful songs, with 
chorus. 

"Only a Cluster of Withered Flowers." Song. 
Mutfle by Meininger. 86c. 

"Summer Roses in the Heart" Ballad. Words, 
Cooper; music. Thomas. 40c. 

«* Velocipede March." By Wm. 0. Fiske. 40o. 

** At the Gate I Wait for Thee." BeUe Mahone's 
Beply. Words, Kail; music, HaTCDS. 80o. 

"Wedding Bells." Grand March Brilliante. Wy- 
80c. 


** Ton Cannot Soothe My Breaking Heart." Song. 
Charles Sues. 80o. 

"Seminary Walts." Louis Rink. 80c. 

From Ltoh A Hialt, Clark and Washington sts., 
Chicago: 

** Transports." Brilliant arrangement for Piano. 

" Orer the Bright and ^parklina Waters." Duet. 
Kucken. In German and Bngliui. 

**They Call Me a Bag-a-mulBn." Song. Comic 

**The Pet of the Fairies." A Maxurka Brilllaote. 

"Dog and Gun." Music, Webster; words by 
Dewing. 

"Te Merry Binla that Sweetly Sing." BeanUftd 
Song. 

" Lilly PearL" Song—pretty. By Arthur Vane. 

"Remembered." March— elegant. By G. W. 
LoTc^y. 

From Root A Cadt, 67 Washington st., Chicago : 

"Songs that we Nerer Forget." By Frank 
Howard. 

" It's Joking Tou Are." Comic Song. 

"And He's got the Money, too." Humorous. 

"Waiting for Angels to Come." A lorely 8ong. 

"The Prettiest Girl in Town." Quartette Song. 
By Frank Howard. And "I'm Such a Nice Young 
Man. Same anthot*. Companion pieces. 


** When Sue and I went Skating." A llTely Song, 
with piano accompaniment. J. R. Murray. 

"Tote It Bight Along." Song for the Times. 
By John W. Hutchinson. 

From Da Mom Baos., 91 Wsshington St., Chi- 
cago: 

"Do Right and Fear Not" Sacred Melody. 
Words by Cooper; music by J. R. Thomas. 

"It is L" A beautiftil Saored Song. By D. C. 
Addison. 

"The Promise She Gare at the Gate." Song 
and Chorus. By Frank Howard. 

." Souvenir de Columbus." Polka Brilllaate. By 
Schirner, author of "Alpine Horn." 

" As we went Berrying, Jennie and L" Sprightly 
Song. By Harrison. 


"BaanrAED's WomH MunoAL Woun."— The 
publishers of this excellent musical monthly offer 
to send bound volumes of the same for 18* 0-7-8, 
poatage paid, to any address on receipt of $1.60 
per volume. Bach contains over lUteen dollars 
worth of music, l)esides a large amount of valua- 
ble and interesting musical literature, and forms a 
book of auo pages. S. Brainard * Sons, Clev^ 
landyO. 


Pianos on Time. — ^Reed's Temple of 
Music, Chicago, frimishM Pianos on 
time. We give below a specimen of 
terms and prices: 

A good second-hand Piano, 

warranted five years, 

from $150 to $250 

Terms — $50 or $75 down ; balance $20 

per month until paid for. 

A new Piano, medium sized 

7-octave, rosewood case, 

etc., etc.; warranted, is 

worth - ... - $325 to $375 
Terms — $50 down; balance $25 per 

month until paid. 

A very strong, substantial 

piano, with fine inside 

work and good style of 

case, can m had from $400 to $500 
Terms — $75 down; balance $25 per 

month until paid. 

A first-class instrument 

from $500 to $600 

Terms — ^^$75 or $100 down; balance 

$25 per month until paid. 

The very best pianos range 

from $600 to$ 1,000 

Terms — $100 down; $25 to $50 per 

month for balance. 

Old pianos taken in payment for new 
ones. 

Those who wish further information 
in regard to this matter can write to 
Reed's Temple of Music, 47 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


[Under this head we will give liberal notices of Books, Periodicals and Music 
received, whose subject is compatible with the object of our magazine. In order 
to secure a notice in the ensuing number, they should be received by the 16th of 
each month. — ^Eds.] 


BOOKS. 

How Not to be Sick: A Sequel to 
" Philosophy of Eating." By Albert 
J. Bellows, M. D. New York : Hurd 
& Houghton. Chicago : Cobb, Pritch- 
ard & Co., 81 and 83 Lake St., 1869. 

This is a very useful book, of 366 
pages, handsomely bound, and printed 
by the celebrated Riverside Press. We 
have found time sufficient to glance 
through it hastily, and have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is an invaluable 
assistant to all persons who endorse the 
Homeopathic system of medicine. The 
author thoroughly exhausts the subject 
of Human Diet in a systematic and sci- 
entific manner. In fact, he attributes 
all diseases, whether hereditary or oth- 
erwise, to improper eating, and claims 
that all the diseases to which man is 
subject may be remedied or wholly 
cured by proper attention to established 
rules of diet% The rules are set forth 
at length and ably discussed. The book 
should become the property of every 
family in the land, while many of our 
practicing M. D's. might find something 
worth remembering by reading it. 


Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by J. H. Wiffin, 
with a life of the author. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. Chicago : Cobb, 
Pritchard & Co., 81 and 83 Lake st, 
1869. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, 
that Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are pub- 
lishing an edition of the standard poets, 
including Scott, Milton, Burns, Dante, 


Tasso, Campbell, Pope, Dryden, Kirk 
White, Mrs. Hemans, Spenser, Herbert, 
Chaucer, and Butler's Hudibras. The 
book before us is the fifth of the series 
already published ; the balance in pre- 
paration. The grand poem of Italians 
noblest son is here rendered into Eng- 
lish Spenserian verse and furnished 
complete, with notes, at the low sum of 
half a dollar. What student can afford 
to be without the poem of which Ros- 
seau once said : *' You cannot take from 
it a single stanza, nor from any stanza a 
single line, nor from any line a single 
word without disarranging the whole 
poem, so precisely and curiously is it 
put together." 

The First Six Books of Homer's 
Iliad; with Explakatort Notes, 
Intended for Begikvgrs in the 
Epic Dialect; accompanied with 
numerous references to '^Hadley's 
Greek Grammar," to "Kuhner's Larg- 
er Grammar," and to " Goodwin s 
Greek Moods and Tenses." By James 
R. Boise, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Chicago, editor of 
^'Xenophon's Anabasis," etc. Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1869. 
Price, $1.76. 

We have examined the above work 
with much pleasure, and find it emi- 
nently worthy of a place as a text-book 
in all our colleges. The typographical 
appearance is beautiful, and does great 
credit to the publishers. The Explana- 
tory Notes at the end of the Six Books 
are iuvaluable, and betray great re- 
search and learning. Prof. Boise has 
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done his work with admirable skill and 
patience. Young men just entering 
upon the study of the Greek language 
will find the book a '^ friend in need." 
The Professor has not explained every- 
thing for the student, but has shown the 
way out of difficult places, and made 
many excellent suggestions which, if fol- 
lowed, will lead the tyro over the ^'Ghreek 
roots," with wonderful ease. The study 
of the Greek language will ever form a 
part of a thorough education, and any 
aid that can be given to facilitate it 
should be most gratefully acknowl- 
edged. We shall be surprised if the 
new text-book does not come into gen- 
eral use in all our colleges. Already 
it has been adopted at the Michigan 
University, and many others will follow 
the example. 

The Chaplet of Pearls; or. The 
White and Black Ribaumont. By 
the author of "The Heir of Red- 
clyflFe." New York : D. Appleton & 
Co. Chicago: Cobb, Pntchard & 
Co., 81 and 83 Lake street. 

The reader of the "Heir of Red- 
clyffe" and the "Daisy Chain"— and 
if these works fell into his hands before 
he had passed the golden gates of youth, 
their titles will recall to him charmed 
hours — does not need to be reminded 
that Miss Yonge's Jbrte is the delinea- 
tion of character; or, to speak more 
exactly, character as it unfolds and de- 
velops in English homes under the in- 
fluence of the established church. And 
if that implies something circumscribed 
and limited in the field and action of 
her genius, it must at least be conceded 
that no one has given us pleasanter pic- 
tures of life among that class with which 
an American can come most nearly into 
sympathy, that of the cultivated English 
commoner, nor presented more vividly 
and justly the best points in his educa- 
tional system. She has a special gift 
for reproducing the daily succession of 
petty events which go toward the form- 
ation and display of character, but 


whose wit and interesti so patent to the 
actors and spectators, usually evaporate 
in the transfer to the pages of a writer. 
There is no boy all the world over who 
would not identify every masculine mem- 
ber of the May family as one of his 
own species; and her personages have 
the faculty of talking after the manner 
of men and not of books. 

In the present work, while not quit- 
ting entirely her ancient territory, she 
enters upon new ground. The scene of 
the story is laid in the capital of France, 
shifting to the provinces ; and its period 
extends from the troubled reign of 
Charles IX. to that of Henry of Na- 
varre. The key-stone of the romance 
is the marriage in infancy of two repre- 
sentatives of the rival houses of the 
White and Black Ribaumonts, between 
whom a sort of York and Lancaster 
feud exists. The motive of the varioas 
situations of the plot is found in the 
persistent efforts of the Catholic Ribau- 
monts to invalidate the bride's union 
with a Huguenot, and in the constancy 
of the two principal actors, who have 
renewed their vows on arriving at ma- 
turity. The Chaplet of Pearls, an 
ancient heir-loom and witness to ances- 
tral valor, preserved by the young wife 
through all her perils, gives name to the 
tale. The author shows herself hardly 
less at home in the " fair countrie " than 
in merry England, and her acquaintance 
with its language and society is such as 
to enable her to give a thoroughly 
French tone and coloring to the story. 
Whoever has seen the old solans of the 
Lonore under their museum metamor- 
phosis, will enjoy seeing them here 
peopled with the gay court of Catherine 
de Medicis, and a pleasant sight to him 
will be that ever gracious and graceful 
figure of Sidney, gliding in and out of 
the throng of courtiers, repartee upon 
his lips and sonnets in his eyes, bring-* 
ing some momentary glimpses of Arca- 
dian peace to the most wretched of 
monarchs. The scene in the old Nor- 
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man casUe and among the Aag«yin 
peasants, show a no less faithful regard 
to the characteristics of local scenery 
and manners. 

The book will be found to deserve a 
place among those works of fiction 
which, by a skillful representation of 
the physical features of a country, to- 
gether with the tone and aspect of its 
society, confer on the reader some of 
the advantages of travel, and by a suc- 
cessful revival of the costumes, speech 
and customs of the men of a particular 
era, add life and color to his historical 
conceptions. 


PERIODICALS. 

W6 h«re give, aaoh month, a brief notice of the 
periodical! recei?ed, which m can AonciAy reoom^ 
iMiid to our readen. We have no room for anj 
others. Literary, Bdncatiooal, Medical, ScienUflc, 
Religions, Musical, Artistic and Political Joamsls 
luteal merU wiU be always welcomed and reoeire 
dne attention. 

Ths ATLimo MoMTHLTw— DeToted to Utermtore, 
Science, Art and Politics. Among the ablest lit- 
erary magaaince of the age ; $4.00. Boston : fields, 
Osgood A Go. 

LiPPiNOon'B MAftASiin^-DeToted to Literature, 
Science and Education. Among the ilrst month- 
lies of the country; $4.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Llppinoott k Go. 

ABCBXTKCTuaAL Rsthw, and American Builders' 
Joumal.--8amuel Sloan, editor. Krery scientiflo 
mechanic should hare it. Monthly ; $0.00. Phil- 
adelphia: Glazton, Remsen A Haifelflnger. 

LnBDU Houu^-A sprightly Western monthly, 
deroted to History, Biography, Prose, Poetry, Wit, 
Romance, Reality, and Usefti] Information; $2.00. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : CDwyer A Co. 

In>iz UHimsnAvn.— A new monthly, pub- 
lished by the classes of the UniTersity of Chicago ; 
$1.60. Address "Index," University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Plymouth Pulpit.— A weekly publication of Ser- 
mons preached by Henry Ward Beecher ; $3.00. J. 
B. Ford A Co , 164 Nassau st., New York City. 

Tn OuA]>.~Published monthly, under the di- 
rection of the Oread Society of Mount Carroll 
Seminary, Carroll county, 111. A really fine aflifdr ; 
$1.26. Address ** financial Manager," Mt Carroll 
Seminary. 

Bbaimaia's MunoAL Woeld.— A first-class month- 
ly, deroted to Music and Musical Literature; $1.00. 
S. Brainard A Sons, Clereland, 0. 

PBEmoLOOiOALJounHAL.— Devoted to Ethnology, 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psycholo- 


gy, Xdocation, and all progrenlTe 
Illustrated; $3UW. S. R. Wells, 880 BrtMdway, 
New York. 

Packard's MoHTBLT^-The Toung Men's Maga- 
Bine. UTetyi Wide-awake, TUented; $liM). S. S. 
Packard, 087 Broadway, M. T. 

TBI MoTHia AT Horn, and Heosehold ig« g— i»«^ 
edited by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. A Ctm 
mother's Jonmai; $1.60. Addreas "The Mother 
at Home," 67 Williams street, N. T. 

Hall's Jourhal or Hbaitr.— A medical monthly 
of well-known abiUty, every when; $LfiO. J. 8. 
Redfleld, 140 Pulton street, N. T. 

A iriRf 04if Buhbir, and Jonmai of Art—Derolsd 
to Architecture, Mechanics, Sdenoe, Qvil Engi- 
neering, and Art; $8.00. Lakey A Adams, 116 
Madison street, Chicaga 

TBI Obioaoo Mkdical Tnoi^— Devoted to the 
Interests of Xclectic Medicine and Surgery; $2j00. 
John Ounn, 168 S. Clark street, Chicago. 

Worm for Jrbub.— A Religions Monthly Maga- 
aine; $1.00; to the Poor, ik^e. Lamont Brothers, 
Rockford, HI. 

TBI HiRAU) or TBR CoMHe KnranoM, and Chris- 
tian Instructor. A semi-monthly periodical; $200. 
Wilson, St. Clair A Co., 117 Madison street, Chlcsgo. 

TBI Spiritual Rostrum.— A monthly magaalne 
devoted to the Harmonial Philosophy ; $2.00. Hull 
A Jamieson, Drawer 6900, Chicago. 

TBI Griswoli) Colligiavw— Devoted to the inter- 
ests of Oriswold College, and a liberal Christian 
education; $1.00. **Uriswold Collegian," Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Uhiyxrstt CHRoncLB.— a sprightly periodical 
published at the University of Michigan; $2.6a 
** University Chronicle," Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Thb Art Journal.— An American Reriew of the 
Fine Arts, and among the best on the continent 
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AN»ON S. MILLER. 


AMONG tlie distiDguisbed men of the 
West, we know of no nobler repre- 
sentative of its spirit of progress, free- 
dom of thought and independence of 
speech, than our own Illinois citizen, the 
Hon. Anson S. Miller, of Bockford. 

Judge Miller is of New England 
parentage, and a descendant from Bevo- 
lationary ancestors, both of his grand- 
fathers having been at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Toward the close of the last century, 
his father, the late Luther Miller, Esq., 
a native of Massachusetts, removed to 
the Mohawk country, then a wilderness 
region, and settled at Fort Stanwix, now 
Rome, N. Y. ; near which, in the adjoin- 
ing town of Lee, the subject of this bio- 
graphical sketch was born, Sept. 24,1810. 

His early years were spent at the 
common school and on his father's farm. 
Inheriting a vigorous constitution, and 
imbued with a love of nature, he en- 
gaged with rare fondness and efficiency 
in agricultural pursuits, for the promo- 
tion of which he has, in his maturer 
years, so successfully labored. 

When but a youth, he had acquired 
a thorough English education, and he 
taught school a number of terms in his 
native town and elsewhere, sustaining 
the reputation of a skillful instructor. 

Subsequently he prepared for college 
at Grosvenor's High School at Borne, 
and entered Hamilton College shortly 
before attaining his majority. 

Some of his associates at Mr. Gros- 


venor's school, like himself, emigrated to 
Illinois at an early day. Among these 
were Hon. N. B. Judd, Judge John D. 
Caton, Sylvester Talcott, Esq., the late 
Dr. Daniel Brainard, Thomas Wright, 
Esq., and other prominent citizens. 

Spending four years at college, where 
he received a number of honors, he 
graduated in the summer of 1835. 
Among his class-mates at college were 
the Bev. Dr. Benjamin W. Dwight, a 
^well-known educator and author ; Hon. 
Calvert Comstock, late editor of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Argtts; Hon. Nathaniel 
Bennett, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of California, and others who have since 
achieved distinction. 

Immediately aHer his graduation, he 
commenced the study of the Law, pur- 
suing it at Borne and Delta in his 
native county of Oneida. Complet- 
ing his term of legal study, he was 
admitted to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of New York, at Utica, in 1838, 
and in the autumn of that year went to 
the West. He stopped temporarily at 
Terre Haute, Ind., where he formed a 
law partnership with Wm. W. Heaton, 
Esq., also from that Oneida county, N.Y., 
which has furnished so many Western 
emigrants. Both of the partners, how- 
ever, went to the Bock Biver country, 
Illinois, in 1840, one settling at Bock- 
ford and the other at Dixon, where they 
now respectively reside, having prac- 
ticed their profession there, and each 
occupied the Judicial Bench. 


Int«red according to Act of Congresa, in the year 1869, by Rni>, Beowki k Go., in the Clerk's Office 
of the District Ooart of the United States for the Northern District of Illinois. 
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From Mr. Miller's settlement in 
Bockford to his election as Judge, in 
1857, be practiced law in . partnership 
with his brother, Cyrus F. Miller, Esq. 
. In 1842 he declined the proffered nomi- 
nation of Senator at the Whig Gonven- 
tion, wishing to confine himself to his 
profession. In 1844, upon the agita- 
tion of the State debt question, he con- 
sented to represent Winnebago county 
in the Legislature, and upon his elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives! 
took an active part on the Judiciary 
Committee with the Hons. Stephen T. 
Logan, Richard Yates, Julius Manning 
and others, in revising the Statutes ; and 
on the Canal Committee with the Hons. 
I. N. Arnold, Hart L. Stewart, Benj. 
L. Smith and others, in providing to pay 
interest on the canal debt and restoring 
the credit of the State. He also, at 
this session, 1844r-5, introduced the first 
bill to repeal. the ''Black Laws," and 
supported the measure in an eloquent 
and powerful speech, which was reported 
in the papers at the capital, and circu- 
lated throughout the State; and, in 
1865, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
all those laws swept from our Statutes. 
In 1845-6 he traveled through portions 
of Northern Illinois, with the Hon. Wm. 
B. Ogden and Hon. J. Young Scammon, 
for the purpose of awakening an inter- 
est in the Galena and Chicago Union 
Railroad, then projected, and in secur- 
ing its construction. 

In 1846 he was elected to the Senate, 
and took a prominent part in the meas- 
ures of that important period of the 
State history. 

The following, extracted from a sketch 
of Senators, written from the seat of 
government, and published at the time 
in the MUsissippianj a Democratic 
paper of Rock Island, gives a true view 
of our subject : 

"Hon. Anson S. Miller. 
''Among the Whigs, Senator Miller 
stands conspicuous. His mind is well 


versed in law and stored with useful 
learning, and he has a noble and com- 
manding presence, combined with a 
high moral and intellectual character. 
Previous to the election of Attorney- 
General, he was nominated by the Whigs 
for that office, which he declined. As 
a forensic debater, he is logical, clear 
and persuasive. His arguments are 
characterized by strength and solidity, 
and often by finished elegance ; yet no 
force of expression is sacrificed for 
mere beauty of diction. His style as a 
speaker and writer is concise, compact 
and vigorous. When speaking, his usual 
manner is earnest, candid and deliber- 
ate — sometimes vehement; and, when 
aroused, he is often eloquent. He is a 
bold and independent thinker, and never 
shrinks in his position from exposing 
the abuses of government or the evils 
of the age. His manners are polished 
and courteous, and respect for the opin- 
ions and feelings of others is a marked 
characteristic. 

"He has no enemies here, but many 
warm personal friends in all parties. 
Age, thirty-six years ; height, six feet ; 
black hair and eyes ; dark complexion, 
and compactly built. 

"He has amassed a large ftind of 
law-learning, and has hitherto been 
eminently successful in practice. Yet 
in the morning of life, imbued with 
honorable principles, and blessed with 
a fine constitution, we conceive that his 
progress in usefulness and distinction 
is but just begun." 
« 

Time has happily verified these pre- 
dictions. 

It is interesting to look back upon 
the men and parties in Illinois at the 
period when Mr. Miller entered the 
Senate. Among the leading Whigs were 
John J. Hardin, Stephen T. Logan, 
Edward D. Baker, John T. Stuart, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Ninian W. Edwards, 0. H. 
Browning, Joseph Gillespie, Jesse K. 
Dubois, David Davis, Thomas Drum- 
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mondy Uslier I^. Linder, Benjamin R. 
Sheldon, Richard Yates, E. B. Wash- 
bnrne, Richard J. Oglesbj, J. Young 
Scammon, James C. Gonkling, S. Lisle 
Smith, John Wood, E. B. Webb, J. L. 
D. Morrison, Richard S. Wilson, Wm. 
Gooding, and many other gifled public 


men. 


Prominent among the Democrats of 
that period were John Reynolds, Rich- 
ard Young, Sidney Breese, Thomas 
Ford, Stephen A. Douglas, Wm. A. 
Richardson, Lyman Trumbull, Wm. B. 
Ogden, Joseph Enox, John Wentworthj 
Murray McConnell, John Dement, John 
A. McGlernard, Wm. H. Bissell, Julius 
Manning, James Shields, James A. Mc- 
Dougall, Joel A. Mattison, I. N. Arnold, 
Gustavus Eoerner, John M. Palmer, 
N. B. Judd, I. N. Morris, J. Dougherty, 
Thompson Campbell, and others. 

Seldom has any State presented such 
an array of talented men as Illinois at 
that period. Since then, the revolutions 
of party have changed the political rela- 
tions of many. Democrats have be- 
come Republicans, and some of the 
Whigs, on the extinction of their party, 
went over to the Democratic ranks. 

In 1857, he was elected orator of the 
Alumni Association of Hamilton College, 
and on the following Annual Commence- 
ment of that institution in 1858, delivered 
his oration on Sdf-CuUurej which was 
extensively published and greatly ad- 
mired at the time, and which must con- 
tinue to be regarded as a model. 

In 1860, various Republican papers 
proposed Judge Miller for the next 
Governor of Dlinois, but he promptly 
declined the candidacy. 

During the war of the Rebellion, he 
labored devotedly and efficiently in rais- 
ing Union troops and providing for 
their wants in the field, for which he 
will long be gratefully remembered by 
the soldiers. 

In 1864, his Alma Mater, Hamilton 
College, conferred on him the degree 
of LL.D., an honor of which his natu- 


ral endowments and high attainments 
and character rendered him eminently 
worthy. 

The same year, he was nominated by 
the Republican State Convention as 
Presidential Elector of his Congressional 
District for the re-election of President 
Lincoln, and spent the autumn preced- 
ing the election in speaking and can- 
vassing in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

His was the banner district of the 
State and Nation, and he was chosen 
messenger of the Electoral College of 
Illinois to bear its vote to Washington. 

The following brief extracts from pa- 
pers in his Electoral District show the 
public estimate of his services in this 
campaign : 

''Among the strong and patriotic men 
of Illinois who have battled for the 
right, our able and eloquent Elector 
has held his position in the first rank 
throughout the great conflict'' 

''Judge Miller is a powerful and 
successful canvasser, a champion of the 
true principles of our Government, who, 
in the last as well as in former political 
campaigns, has devoted his efficient ser- 
vices to the cause of the country." 

" The selection of the Hon. Akson S. 
Miller for Presidential Elector was a 
wise thing, and he was everywhere re- 
ceived with favor. Whilst he is an 
ardent politician, he is a courteous gen- 
tleman, and his genial influence did 
much to allay unprofitable excitement 
wherever he appeared. He is an able 
lawyer and an upright man." 

President Lincoln, in the course of the 
canvass, tendered him a United States 
Judgeship, which he declined, as it 
would necessitate the removal of his 
family. 

In 1865, President Lincoln made him 
Postmaster of Rockford, a position 
which he still holds, although twice 
superseded by President Johnson (to 
whose "policy" he was opposed); but 
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the Senate not concurring, no change 
was made. 

In 1866, he accepted the invitation- of 
the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety to deliver the annual address at 
the Saratoga Fair, and his speech on 
that occasion was applauded as one of 
great originality and power. It was 
reported and copied in many papers, 
and published in permanent form by 
the society, and will doubtless stand as 
a classic in its department. 

In 1868, upon Gen. Palmer's de- 
clining to be a candidate for Governor, 
Judge Miller, who had favored his 
nomination, was proposed for the posi- 
tion — as we have reason to know, with- 
out his agency or seeking — and strongly 
urged by many of the leading papers of 
the State. We quote briefly from SQme 
of the many commendations in different 
journals: 

''The nomination of the Hon. Anson 
S. Miller to the Chief Magistracy will 
be an honor to the Republican party, 
who will thus have for their leader a man 
of eloquence, learning and tried patri- 
otism, whose private character and pub- 
lic acts will be strong elements of the 
campaign." 

" Among the nominees for the Gov- 
ernorship is the Hon. Anson S. Mil- 
ler, of Bockford, a gentleman every 
way worthy of the position, and who at 
one time declined the nomination. He 
has eminent qualifications, and is known 
as one of Illinois' most honored men ; 
an accomplished scholar and orator, 
who has worked in the Republican ranks 
with unshrinking fidelity." 

"A man whom thousands know and 
love; able, honest, magnanimous and 
true ; a statesman and jurist of exten- 
sive experience and culture; a gentle- 
man of unspotted reputation and unex- 
ceptionable habits ; Judge Miller, of 
Rockford, stands forth as the equal in 
qualifications and deserts of any other 
man in the State." 


"We want for Governor a true and 
loyal man, whose moral and business 
character entitles him to the respect 
and confidence of the people, a man 
who will carry with him into the Execu- 
tive office a heart full of principle and 
a dignity befitting his high position; 
and among the candidates, our mind 
reverts to no one more eminently quali- 
fied, 'Or who would do greater honor to 
the State, if elected, than the Hon. Ajs- 
soN S. Miller, of Winnebago connty. 
His purity and dignity of character are 
proverbial; he is known as the leader 
in all worthy and patriotic movements 
in that part of the State where he has 
for many years resided, and where his 
opinion on all State and National ques- 
tions is sought and respected. 

*' During the war he was the friend and 
advocate of the loyal soldiers, working 
persistently for the success of their 
cause. 

"In agricultural interests, he has a 
national reputation. In 1866, he deliv- 
ered the Annual Address before the New 
York State Agricultural Society, which 
is said to have been one of the finest 
ever delivered in the United States. 

" He is every way qualified to fill the 
Gubernatorial office, and we believe the 
Republicans of Illinois would do them- 
selves credit by selecting him as their 
standard bearer in the campaign soon 
to be inaugurated." 

"Many of the ablest papers in the 
State, and some of the strongest Repub- 
lican counties, are for Hon. Anson S. 
Miller, and his claims are urged with 
great dignity and fairness. His eminent 
fitness as an estimable and Christian 
gentleman,^ ripe scholar, a learned 
jurist, an eloquent speaker, and a sound 
Republican, will secure him an almost 
unanimous support." 

"At an era of unequaled enterprise 
and progress in every department of 
industry in the West, wherein Illinois 
is rising to the first rank of States, 
Anson S. Miller is the right man for 
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her Governor. He is justly recognized 
as one of the ablest and most influen- 
tial of her citizens — a statesman of ex- 
perience and high character, whose ele- 
vation to the Chief Magistracy would 
reflect honor on the State." 

These extracts from journals in dif- 
ferent portions of Illinois, show the 
public estimation of Judge Miller bet- 
ter than anything we can say, and indi- 
dicate the general favof with which his 
nomination would have been received. 
Previous to the Convention, however, it 
became evident that Gen. Palmer would 
be brought before it as a candidate for 


Governor, and Judge Miller magnani- 
mously requested his friends not to use 
his name so long as Gen. Palmer was 
before the Convention, as he would not 
oppose him. Gen. Palmer was thus 
nominated, and he had no stronger sup- 
porter than Judge Miller, who gave 
liberally of his best efforts and resources 
to the support of the State and National 
Republican ticket, in the memorable 
campaign of 1868. Had Gen. Palmer 
continued withdrawn from the canvass, 
and withheld his name from the Con- 
vention, Anson S. Miller would proba- 
bly have been the present Governor of 
Illinois. 


SCIENCE, MONOTHJIISM AND POLYTHEISM. 


BT THOMAS CLARKE. 


OUR old friend, Herbert Spencer, 
makes the following remark, which 
we heartily endorse, namely : 

" Little as it seems to do so, fearless 
inquiry tends continually to give a firm 
basis to all true religion. The timid 
sectarian, alarmed at the progress of 
knowledge, secretly fears that all things 
may some day be explained.'' 

Nothing, we say, is so good for truth 
— that is, true religion — as fearless in- 
quiry ) and that religion which can not 
endure such a test, is not worth much. 

In a former article we have shown 
that if transmutation of one species 
into another had ever been one of the 
laws of nature, we should find some 
specimen in the past, or we should still 
see the process going on in our own 
day; and if this mode of development 
is proved to be negatived, it follows that 
creation was the only mode by which 
the phenomena we now behold could 
have been produced — ^that is, if we grant 
that this system, with all it contains, 
ever had a beginning, or ever will have 
an end. 


Even here there is ibuch difference 
of opinion, and, we confess, there are 
some grounds for such difference; for, 
it may fairly be inquired, what reason 
have we for the belief that this solar 
system, this earth and all it contains, 
were ever produced from nothing, 
since it is admitted that nothing can 
spring from nothing, '^ Ex nihilo nihil 

fitr 

Again, if the laws of nature are fixed, 
eternal and irreversible, why should we 
suppose that this beautiful and har- 
monious system of worlds, with which 
all space seems to be filled, was even 
for a single moment in a state of chaos 
or confusion, as those who maintain the 
nebular theory suppose 7 If the law of 
universal gravitation prevails, by what 
power could that law have been over- 
come, and the mighty globes and their 
satellites hurled into even temporary 
chaos and confusion ? Is not this to 
concede the existence of a Power supe- 
rior to the laws of nature, who upsets 
or modifies them at his pleasure, and 
who commands order and harmony to 
re-assert their sway, by imposing his own 
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will upon the confused mass? Says 
Young : 

" If nought hod been, nought still had been ; 
^Eternal there moat be I 
But what eternal 7" 

Tes, indeed, what eternal ? Who can 
answer this question satisfactorily, or 
penetrate the unfathomable depths of 
this great mystery ? 

But; noW; leaving the question which 
is too deep for human powers to solve, 
or even to contemplate with any degree 
of clearness or satisfaction, let us turn 
to another, which touches us, if possible, 
still more intimately, inasmuch as it in- 
volves some of the most important of 
our obligations and practical duties here 
on earth. 

However we came here, whether by 
transmutation or creation, or whether 
we have had no beginning, but are de- 
scended from ancestors self-existing in 
a continual round from all eternity, it is 
a patent fact, that each individual of us 
is only a small and insignificant link in 
this chain, unconscious of everything 
that preceded his own appearance, and 
ignorant of everything which shall hap- 
pen afler he is gone ) so that, practically, 
it makes little difference to him as to the 
source of his being, and of his sentient 
nature, if he shall cease to exist with 
the termination of his earthly career. 

If, on the contrary, he has an im- 
mortal spirit, an indestructible essence, 
the question again arises, whence did 
it come, and whither shall it go, after it 
quits this, its earthly tabernacle? And it 
is precisely this question which has agita- 
ted mankind in every age, and which has 
given birth to every species of ubiquous 
worship or superstition, of which he is 
the subject, and often the object. 

Young, in answer to his own ques- 
tion, *'But what eternal? Why not 
human race and Adam^s ancestors with- 
out an end ?" replies : 

** That's hard to be oonceiTed, since every link 
Of that long-chained creation is so frail, 
Can part depend and not the whole?" 


How, indeed, is it possible that each 
link of the chain should be so weak, 
dependent and helpless, if the whole 
chain is independent, strong and power- 
ful ? This] would be a strange paradox 
— to find a chain whose links were all 
weak and unreliable, but whose whole 
extent, of which. these weak links con- 
stitute the only strength and material, 
to be so strong and vigorous as to claim 
a total independence of every other 
power, and a self-reliance which it would 
be impossible to disturb 1 

What power, then, in all the universe, 
can be said to be supreme, irresistible 
and self-reliant, controlling all other 
powers, and ruling the worlds by the 
single fiat of its own will ? Is it a law 
of nature ? We have seen this law set 
a^ide, absolutely annihilated, according 
to the PositivistSf and another law, one 
of disorder, confusion and chaos — the 
law of an irresponsible and seemingly 
capricious arbitrary will — set up in its 
place ] for these all admit, with the sa- 
cred writer, that this earth, as well as 
the whole solar system, was once " with- 
out form and void," and that a mass of 
nebular matter then filled the space now 
occupied by our earth, the sun, and the 
various planets that roll around his orb 
in harmony and beauty, ministering to 
each other, according to their several 
needs and powers, and all enjoying that 
light and life which is calculated to bless 
and beautify the world. The savoM do 
not inform us, indeed, how long this 
state of chaos and confusion continued, 
or by what power it was ended, and the 
elements restored to harmony and their 
proper places. We know that revela- 
tion refers this work to the " spirit of 
God," which " moved upon the face of 
the waters, and which said, 'let there 
be light, and there was light.' " 

This, however, is too vulgar and con- 
temptible an agency for men to admit, 
who despise the idea of mystery or mira- 
cles, and who can explain all things by 
the (to them) plain and self-evident 
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lawa of nature. We propose to give 
onr readers the full benefit of all the 
light which these illastrions men have 
been able to shed on this important 
subject Hear Herbert Spencer on this 
question : 

"It is settled, beyond all dispute, that 
organic progress consists in a change 
from the Jiomogeneous to the heterogenC' 
oits. In its primary stage, every germ 
consists of a substance that is uniform 
throughout, both in texture and chemi- 
cal composition.'' 

Let the reader mark these words, and 
bear them in mind ; for on them is built 
the whole superstructure of the devel- 
opment theory, and the truth of that 
theory consequently rests on the strength 
and durability of the foundation on 
which the superstructure is built. If 
the foundation proves to be on sand — 
as we think will be made clear by-and- 
by — then the temple will not long be 
able to resist the torrent and the storm 
which will assail it on all sides ; but it 
must be swept away, without leaving a 
trace of its ruins to mark the spot where 
it once stood. 

"It is settled, beyond dispute" — is 
it? — "that organic progress consists in 
a change from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous ? " 

That is to say — " Every germ consists 
of a substance that is uniform through- 
out, both in texture and chemical com- 
position." 

This is a sweeping assertion, without 
the slightest shadow of proof — or even 
the possibility of arriving at any ap- 
proximation to truth, from any means 
within the reach of scientific investi- 
gation, at this moment. For in the 
attempt to make the chemical analysis 
of any substance containing the. germ 
of life or organization, the life-principle 
eludes our grasp long before we can 
reach that point on which it would be 
possible to test its nature or quality ; 
and all that remains is a dead resi- 


duum which can teach us nothing 
whatever. How bold, how daring and 
how absurd the assertion from a phi- 
losopher — & savant — a professed inves- 
tigator of truth — to utter a dogma 
which is refuted by daily observation 
and experience, though the chemist is 
baffled in his efforts to analyze it I He 
analyzes the germ of a chicken in an 
egg, or of an oak in an acorn, and to 
his imperfect senses, aided by his best 
instruments, they appear homogeneous 
— that is, the whole mass is exactly 
"uniform throughout, both in texture 
and chemical composition." He has 
the egg hatched into a bird, or sees the 
acorn developed into an oak, and then 
sees what he calls a "differentiation" 
in both — that is, as he expresses it, 
"the first step in the appearance of a 
difference between the parts of this sub- 
stance. Each of these differentiated 
divisions presently begins, itself, to ex- 
hibit some contrast of parts, and, by- 
and-by, these secondary differentiations 
become as definite as the original one." 

Here, because the philosopher can 
detect no difference in the mass of the 
germ, that is no indication of life, but 
a seeming uniformity throughout, there 
can be none j but if not, whence does 
it come from aflerwards, as he can 
easily detect a difference when the ani- 
mal or plant is further advanced in its 
stage of growth — sufficiently, at least, 
to allow his senses and his instruments 
to discover that which by reason of 
extreme minuteness was impalpable and 
intangible before? 

It is knoton that every living germ 
has a distinct plant or animal, as per- 
fect in all its parts, folded up within it, 
as it will afterwards appear to the sense 
of man, when it is fully developed ; and 
that the acorn contains the oak in min- 
iature, just as the egg does the bird, 
and every other germ that of the kind 
which produced it. 

So much for this homogeneity and 
heterogeneify — the big words on which 
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is built this little temple of the Positiv- 
istSy which will not now offer a resting- 
place for the sole of one of their feet, 
if they were only the size of those be- 
longing to Queen Mab. But let us 
quote a little more of their language. 

Herbert Spencer does not content 
himself with presenting one weak side 
to the enemy ; he seems determined to 
exhibit the whole body in its naked 
deformity and imbecility. Hear him 
again : 

"With the view of showing that if 
the nebular hypothesis be true, the gen- 
esis of the solar system supplies one 
illustration of this law, let us assume 
that the matter of Which the sun and 
planets eonsist, was once in a diffused 
form, and that from the gravitation of 
its atoms there resulted a gradual con- 
centration. By this hypothesis the solar 
system, in its nacient state, existed as 
an indefinitely extended and nearly 
homogeneous medium — a medium al- 
most homogeneous in density, in tem- 
perature and in other physical attri- 
butes. The first advance towards con- 
solidation resulted in a differenticiation 
between the unoccupied space which 
the nebulous mass still filled and the 
unoccupied space which it previously 
filled. There simultaneously resulted 
a contrast in density and temperature 
between the interior and exterior of 
this mass,'' etc., etc. 

In the above extract we search in 
vain for an illustration of the law of all 
progress, as we have already sought in 
vain for it in the egg and the acorn; 
for it no more follows that a heteroge- 
neous mass will become homogeneous 
because of its being diffused through 
space than that a homogeneous mass 
can become heterogeneons, by being 
expanded or developed from an egg 
into a bird. Water does not become 
heterogeneous by being expanded into 
steam, nor quicksilver by being frozen 
solid. In fact Herbert Spencer here 


exposes his weakness in the plainest 
manner. Indeed he candidly confesses 
it in the end ; for he says, in conclusion: 
"And now, from the uniformity of the 
proceedure, may we not infer some fun- 
damental necessity whence it results? 
May we not rationally seek for some 
all-pervading principle which deter- 
mines this all-pervading process of 
things? Does not the universality of 

the law implv a universal cause f" 
And behold the conclusion to which 

he arrives, in frimishing an answer to 

his own question I It is this : 

"That we can fathom such cause, 
nouemenally considered, is not to be sup- 
posed. To do this would be to solve 
that ultimate mystery^ which must ever 
transcend human intelligence." 

What! can anything be a mystery 
for the positiveists ? Is it possible ? 

And he says very candidly in another 
place : 

"After all that has been said the 
ultimate mystery remains just as it 
was. The man of science becomes, by 
each new inquiry, more profoundly con- 
vinced that the universe is an insoluble 
problem. Alike in the external and 
the internal worlds he sees himself in 
the midst of perpetual changes, of which 
he can discover neither the beginning 
nor the end. If, tracing back the evo- 
lution of things, he allows himself to 
entertain the hypothesis that all matter 
once existed in a diffused form, he finds 
it utterly impossible to conceive how 
this came to be so ; and equally, if he 
speculates on the future, he can assign 
no limit to the great succession of phe- 
nomena ever unfolding themselves be- 
fore him. On the other hand, if he 
looks inward he perceives that both ter- 
minations of the thread of conscious- 
ness are beyond his grasp; he cannot 
remember when or how consciousness 
commenced, and he cannot examine 
the consciousness that at any one time 
exists; for only a state of conscious- 
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ness that is already past can become 
the object of thought, and never one 
which is passing. 

''When, again, he turns to the essen- 
tial nature of phenomena, he is equally 
at fault, though he may succeed in re- 
solving all properties of bodies into 
manifestations of force, he is not 
thereby enabled to realize what force 
is ; but finds, on the contrary, that the 
more he thinks about it the more he is 
baffled. Similarly, though analysis of 
mental actions may finally bring him 
down to senations, as the original mate- 
rials out of which all thought is woven, 
he is none the forwarder j for he cannot 
in the least comprehend sensation — 
cannot even conceive how sensation is 
possible. Inward and outward things 
he thus discovers to be alike inscruta- 
ble in their ultimate genesis and nature. 
He sees that the materialist and spirit- 
ualist controversy is a mere war of 
words; the disputants being equally 
absurd, each believing he understands 
that which it is impossible for any man 
to understand. In all directions his in- 
yestigations eventually bring him face 
to face with the unknowable. He 
learns at once the greatness and little- 
ness of the human intellect; its power 
in dealing with all that comes within 
the range of experience ; its impo- 
tence in dealing with all that transcends 
experience. He feels with a vividness 
which no other can the utter incompre- 
hensibleness of a single fact, considered 
in itself. He alone truly sees that ab- 
solute knowledge is impossible; he 
alone kncws that under all things there 
lies an impenetrable myateryy [See 
"Progress, its Law and Cause."] 

Now, if this be really the utmost 
limit of human science, if this be all it 
can do to satisfy the human soul thirst- 
ing for knowledge, what does it amount 
to, and what are the comforts and con- 
solations which it is able to bring in its 
train? Yet there is no doubt at all of 


* the truth as it is here set forth by one 
of her high priests, that sclencb is the 
most pretentious of all the idols wor- 
shipped by men ; while she is, in fact, 
the least able to reward her votaries for 
the time, the labor and the energy ex- 
pended in her service. Man seems to 
have realized this truth at a very early 
period of her history. He saw, even, 
that his search afker knowledge was 
met and fenced in by impassable bar- 
riers, and that it was impossible for him 
to advance beyond certain limits. Is it 
any wonder that he sought to satisfy his 
burning thirst for truth from some other 
source, ah extra? 

Hence was born theology and theog- 
ony, which, in course of time degener- 
ated into polytheism and idolatry, if we 
may be permitted to call that degener- 
acy which is by some regarded as .a 
blessing. This, however, has no refer- 
ence to what is named ^'The Commit- 
NiON OP Saints," which can never 
sanction polytheism or idolatry by the 
doctrine of intercommunication be- 
tween the disembodied spirits of men 
and those still upon earth; since this 
doctrine implies the equality of all 
God's creatures, and can lead only to 
love and pure christian brotherhood so 
long as it is guided by reason and truth. 
David Hume has given us his belief 
that the idea of monotheism could not 
have been received by the childlike 
minds of primitive men without a di- 
rect revelation from God, and hence 
he concludes that polytheism must have 
been the first religion of mankind. 

But the late Mr. Buckle, one of the 
deepest thinkers of the age, completely 
demolishes Hume's theory in a few 
words. He says: 

'''The premises of Hume's argument 
are evolved out of his own mind. He 
reasons deductively from those ideas 
which his powerful intellect supplied, 
instead of inductively from the facts 
peculiar to his subject. It might be 
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curious to contrast Harness facts with 
the entirely di£ferent facts which Gad- 
worth, eighty years before, had collected 
from the same source. Cudworth, who 
was much superior to Hume in learn- 
ing and much inferior to him in genius, 
displayed in his great work on the 
'^ Intellectual System of the Universe *' 
a prodigious erudition to prove that in 
the ancient world the belief in one God 
was a prevailing doctrine. Hume, who 
never refers to Cudworth, arrives at 
precisely opposite conclusions. But 
while Cudworth drew his inferences 
from actual history, Hume drew his 
from his own mind. Cudworth, being 
more learned, relied on his reading; 
Hume, having more genius, relied on 
his intellect. Cudworth first collected 
the evidence, and then passed the judg- 
ment; Hume beleived that the sentence 
of the judge was more important than 
the quantity or quality of the evidence, 
that witnesses were likely to prevari- 
cate, and that he possessed in his own 
mind the surest materials for arriving 
at an accurate conclusion." [See '^ Civ- 
ilization in England."] 

We may here be permitted to give a 
sample of what history teaches in this 
connection. We could, in fact, quote 
innumerable, but our space will not 
admit of more than one just now. 

Thirwell, in his history of Greece, in- 
forms us that the Pelasgians, who have 
been regarded as the aborigines of 
Greece, and who traced their origin di- 
rectly to lapetus (the Scripture Japhet, 
doubtless), were in the habit of oflfering 
sacrifices at Dodona, to a divinity to 
whom they gave neither name nor form, 
but whose attributes were inconceivably 
grand, majestic and worthy of all wor- 
ship. 

Now, this fact is not without its weight 
and significance, when taken in con- 
nection with another remarkable fact, 
quite detached and distinct, which oo- 
onrred many centuries afterwards* 


When the Apostle Paul came to 
Athens, some two thousand years after 
the time alluded to by Thirwell, he found 
there an altar dedicated "to the un- 
known God," whom he identifies with 
the great Jehovah, the Lord of the Uni- 
varse, saying, "Whom, therefore, ye 
ignorantly worship, Him I declare unto 
you God, who made the world and all 
things there, on whom we live and move 
and have our being. [Acts zvii., v. 23.] 

Now Thirwell tells us that the Athen- 
ians claimed to have a greater share of 
the Pelasgian element and blood than 
any other people of Greece. It is 
well known that they styled themselves 
Autochthones, or aborigines sprang from 
the soil, and they adopted the grasshop- 
per as the emblem of their country, as 
it never quits its native land. 

This altar, therefore, referred to by 
Paul, which still remained at Athens 
up to his time, and which was dedicated 
to the " unknown god," identical with 
Jehovah, is a most remarkable proof 
and testimony in favor of the Pelasgian 
claims of the Athenians, as well as of 
the pure Monotheism of that aboriginal 
race, and the nobility and purity of its 
descent from its great ancestor, Japhet, 
the younger son of Noah ; but it is also 
a reproof (and was intended as such) of 
the degeneracy, idolatry or philosophical 
Atheism of the learned Athenians, whose 
disputations on all subjects of scientific 
research were so famous, but whose 
moral principles and religions purity 
were not bettered by their too liberal 
philosophy. 

It was this liberal and accommodating 
philosophy which, from force of habit, 
still tolerated and maintained at Athens 
this altar " to the unknown God," long 
after the knowlegde of his attributes had 
been lost or forgotten amidst the multi- 
plicity of false gods by whom their at- 
tention was distracted and their worship 
divided, under the names of Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, Vulcan, Neptune, Juno, 
Venus, Minerva, etc., etc. 
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The wonder is, how did this idea of 
Foljtheiszn find its waj into the minds 
men, if Monotheism was a revelation 
given to map, and commended to his 
strict observation and fidelity, with the 
strongest proofs and sanctions of its 
truth, and accompanied with the most 
terrible denunciations against those who 
shoald violate the solemn injunction 
given long before it was reiterated to 
Moses on Mount Sinai: ''Thou shalt 
have none other Gods but me; thou 
shalt not bow down to them nor worship 
them." 

We can only allude to a few proba- 
bilities as to the manner in which this 
strange deviation from truth may have 
been inaugurated. 

It would appear that the attributes of 
the divinity were personified by the vivid 
imaginations of men of a poetical tem- 
perament, God^s omnipotence being at- 
tributed to one person, a^ Jupiter, His 
wisdom to another, as Minerva, His love 
to another, as Venus, etc. By degrees, 
as the poetical element became more 
powerful and popular, these different 
attributes were painted in such beauti- 
fal language, and clothed in such bril- 
liant colors, that the sculptors and 
painters were tempted to embody these 
creations of the imagination in breath- 
ing forms of marble and of brass, and 
in all the brighest glow of life, and 
beauty, and color, on the canvass ; till, 
at length, the fame of their works spread 
abroad, and excited the astonishment 
and admiration of mankind. What 
wonder that the more ignorant or sus- 
ceptible should be led to "bow down 
and worship" these "realized ideals," 
that seemed to satisfy their most earnest 
cravings after the beautiful, till at length 
the practice became general ; and that 
making of "graven images " of the divine 
form or attributes, hitherto prohibited by 
God himself, and actually forbidden by 
law in Greece before the time of Peri- 
cles, should now not only be sanctioned 
by custom and practice, but actually en- 


couraged by law and perverted religion. 
And this strange perversion was carried 
to such lengths at Athens, that a severe 
penalty was enacted against all who 
should mutilate the images of the gods 
or violate the sanctity of their temples, 
and against all who should dare to 
dissuade men, by words of warning, 
from polluting their souls by this new 
idolatry. The judicial murder of Soc- 
rates, who dared to lift his voice in 
favor of the "unknown God," and to 
teach the youth of Athens a more sub- 
lime theology — which was stigmatized 
as corrupting the youth — the intoler- 
ance and persecution of Plato's doc- 
trines and disciples, the banishment of 
Alcibiades for mutilating the Statues of 
Memory, and the general furore of re- 
ligious persecution against the best and 
greatest men of the times, all testify to 
the sad change which had taken place 
in the public mind on these important 
subjects, and to its demoralizing influ- 
ences, not only on religion and public 
and private morals, but eventually on 
art and science themselves. 

For it is impossible for us to lower or 
degrade our ideal of the Divinity with- 
out degrading religion, morality, art, 
science and every human achievement, 
whose excellence depends on the per- 
fection, beauty and sublimity of its 
architype. This is sufficiently illus- 
trated in the fact that the first impres- 
sions left on the human mind by the 
contemplation of the divine attributes 
were the most suhlime, the most beauti- 
ful and the most truthful. The grand- 
eur of the conception of God by Job, 
by Moses and the prophets, fortunately 
for the world, eluded all human efforts 
to embody it in any forms or depict it 
in any colors. The reflected light from 
the pages of Homer was less dazzling, 
and rather courted than repelled artists 
to attempt the embodiment of his sub- 
lime conceptions. These gave us a 
Praxytales, an Apelles, and many others 
of equal merit, because they gave a 
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true inspiration. On the other hand, 
the idea of Polytheism, when further 
expanded and further removed from 
the true inspiration, has led to coldness, 
to degradation, to imitation in art. 

All this might be avoided by adopt- 
ing a religion and a philosophy founded 
on truth. The most perfect civilization, 
the purest religion and morals, and the 
highest art are not only compatible 


with, but inseparable irom, each other; 
for, if we aspire to perfection in every 
thing of which our nature is capable, 
and if we would rise to the sublime 
limit of our capacity, we must manfully 
entertain a sublime and worthy idea of 
the Divinity — the end, and aim, and 
complement of all our hopes and aspi- 
rations I 


SMOKING AND ANTI-SMOKING— A PIPE OF PEACE. 


BY MRS. H. L. RAYKE. 


IT was in the fall of 1854 that I found 
my brother Tom in the hospital at 
Paducah — sick, wounded, djring — and 
I shall never forget the then pitiful fig- 
ure, with its shrunken, white face, that, 
bolstered upright, watched the waning 
sunlight and sighed for the conflict of 
life rather than the peace of death. 
Strange whims he had, too, about 
shadowy battalions, which no one ever 
saw, and snatches of tenderest song 
would succeed the loud delirium of a 
soldier's drill. At last one night, when 
he had been silent a long time, he said, 
in something of the old, imperious way : 

" Get me my pipe, Milly, I must have 
one more smoke." 

"Oh Tom, do you smoke?" I asked, 
reproachfully; for here let me say we 
had been educated into a religious ab- 
horrence of tobacco, in any shape, and 
a pipe or cigar had never been permit- 
ted to mingle their plebeian odor with 
any morning or evening services of 
brother Tom at home. Therefore I 
was as much astonished as I could be 
at any thing, with his great, hollow, 
black eyes looking at me so intently. 

"I learned to smoke at home, Milly. 
I*m sorry now that I deceived father j 
but I think it was my fate to smoke, 
and I am sure it has kept me from 
worse evOs. There is a pipe in my 


knapsack; it was Fred's — poor Fred 
— have you forgotton him, Milly?" 

" Forgotten him ! Ah ! when the sky 
has lost its blue, and the rose is scent- 
less, and young hearts forget to love, 
then I, too, may change, and forget all 
that Fred was — all he might have 
been, if that fatal bullet had spared 
him." 

I took the pipe — a silver-mounted 
meerschaum — from its can, and held it 
in my hand, as if it had been a living 
creature. My tears fell upon it as Tom 
filled it, and with hand- that had lost its 
cunning, tried to light it 

I helped him, and he smoked a little 
and talked more, rambling on about 
some girl with blue eyes, telling her 
that he could never marry her — never; 
for he was going a long, long journey, 
— and what made it so dark? — the sun 
was almost set, wasn't it? I kissed 
him then and said, "Tom, dear, your 
pipe is going out." 

" Yes, Milly, and I'm going out with 
it. I'll pray now; I oflen did when I 
was smoking and thinking." 

Then he put his hands together and 
prayed in such an easy, childish way, 
as if he was used to it, and the shadows 
darkened on the wall, find his voice 
stopped, but I was looking beyond, cry- 
ing and thinking, when some one from 
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the other beds near, said, "He's got his 
forlough, poor fellow 1" Snre enough, 
he had. I have that meerschaum now ) 
it hangs over the mantle, and a handful 
of spring violets, plucked from the 
graves of two soldiers, is in it ; and I 
never catch the fragrance of a pipe or 
cigar but it sets me to thinking — some- 
times to praying. 

This is why I advocate moderate 
smoking and accept it as one of the 
good things of life, in its temperate 
form, and apologize for it when it is 
carried to excess, as one of the small- 
est and most harmless of masculine 
vices. Miles O'Reilly appreciated it 
when he wrote from that tender, gen- 
erous heart, now cold and pulseless : 

"Old pipe, DOW shattered, bruised and broken, 
Pve puffed thee In all kinds of weather; 
And still upon th j glowing lid. 

Mid eanrlngs quaint and curious fibcing, 
Beneath the duBt of years half hid, 
The giTer's name mj eye is tracing." 

The anti-smoker urges that smoking 
is an unclean habit. I assert that a 
clean man will be a clean smoker \ that 
neatness of character extends to the 
most remote habits of life, and that the 
market is productive of smoking sets 
and meerschaum trays enough to urn 
all the ashes of all the cigars and pipes 
in Christendom. 

I believe it to be a social habit. A 
man who can smoke his pipe in peace 
prefers to do so at home; he likes to 
see the faces of his wife and children 
through the delicious haze that makes 
his domestic atmosphere a sort of In- 
dian summer; he is ready to listen 
patiently to Johnny's detailed griev- 
ances of the day, and to sympathize 
with him. He stretches out his great 
long limbs to the glow of the firelight, 
and basks in the warmth and comfort 
of home — animal pleasure, the etherial 
minded critic says. Oh, my dear Chris- 
tian friend, it is through our animal 
natures you must reach the soulj you 
can never divest us of that upon this 


side of the golden gates, and if you 
can touch the electric chord of human 
sympathy by a spark from a pipe it is 
just as well as if you kindled it with a 
coal from the altar, only all men's needs 
are not the same. 

Smoking is apt to make a man good- 
natured. A great deal of the fuss and 
fury of every-day life passes off in the 
safety-valve of a pipe. It is not every 
one who can put his thoughts into 
poetry, but every heart has its songs, 
without words. Some one has said, for 
the smoker : 

**TesI social flrlend, I love thee well. 
In learned doctors' spite; 
I loTe thy flragrant, misty spell, 
I lore thy calm delight.'' 

And some of the sweetest strains that 
ever poet sung, or the great, throbbing 
heart of humanity responded to, have 
been inspired by tobacco. 

I don't think a man is .apt to be cross 
with a pipe in his mouth, unless he 
smokes into the border of exhaustion 
and irritability. The crossest, sourest, 
wryest, wrongest, most puerile man I 
ever knew, was an anti-smoker; and 
when he put his hands in his pockets, 
turned his back to the fire, and worried 
his poor, pale, patient little wife with 
his tedious drip-drip of complaint, I did 
wish I could stop his talk with a pipe, 
and effervesce in smoke his fermented 
ill-nature. 

Smoking inclines a man to be gener- 
ous. If I was going to take up a col- 
lection for the Fejee Islanders, I should 
go to the man who smokes. If I wanted 
help for a poor widow, I should ask the 
smoker. I never knew a man to stop and 
take his pipe out of his mouth to tell 
you that he "would like to give a dime, 
but" — or to urge any other equally 
valid reason. 

It has been argued by a late influen- 
tial writer that children who sleep in an 
atmosphere of tobacco-smoke will be- 
come weak and stupid, and grow up 
with large bones and small brains. 
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Now the healthiest people in the world, 
who possess the finest heads of hair, 
and the most perfect teeth, nntil a late 
period of life, are the foreigners — En- 
glish, Irish or German laborers — who, 
from limited room, are brought up irom 
infancy in jast such an atmosphere. 
Instead, it is to fast living and improper 
food, lax morals and quack nostrums, 
the children of to-day are indebted for 
their inferior physique. Tobacco is the 
least of all our injurious agents. 

It is' said to be a low habit. Since 
there is comfort in tobacco, I am glad 
it cannot be monopolized by the rich — 
that from the days of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, its discoverer, down to the Presi- 
dency of General Grant, it has been 
almost as universal and democratic as 
the water we drink or the air we 
breathe. Thackeray smoked; Walter 
Scott smoked. Poets, philosophers, 
divines — the greatest names in history 
— come to us fragrant with the aroma 
of a pipe. The bush-ranger in the wilds 
of Australia; the Indian on the war- 
trail ; the sailor through his lonely watch 
on deck ; the miner in his deep, dark 
earth-prison ; the priest in his sacerdo- 
tal robes ; the convict in his cell — they 
are all members of that order whose 
badge is a pipe. 

It is argued that tobacco is a poison, or 
it would not make a beginner so deadly 
sick. Let a child grow up to the age 
of fourteen years without ever tasting 
coffee, and then drink a strong cup of 
that beverage, and the effect would be 
similar. It is the natural consequence 
of the introduction of any foreign agent 
into the system. It is also urged that 
it induces thirst and is provocative of 
drinking. I assert, upon the best medi- 
cal authority, that it produces saliva 
and insures the secretion of it. It is 
said to produce insanity. Excess of 
any kind will develop inherent insanity. 
It is said to kill people. So does cold 
water, when injudiciously used; and I 
doubt not more people die from over- 


draughts of water, at a time when the 
system is relaxed, than from tobacco- 
smoking. 

A young man goes to the theatre 
every evening, and after the play in- 
vites a friend to his room, when he 
smokes more or less tobacco. It is some 
time since his last meal — the lightest 
of the day — was eaten, and his brain 
has been excited over tragic scenes. 
The tobacco, instead of soothing him 
with languidity, as it would in his nor- 
mal condition, comes into antagonism 
with every part of his system — with 
his over-excited brain — with his half- 
digested meal — with his quickened 
pulse — and is injurious. He dies of 
late hours — nervous excitement — the 
natural consequences of a fast life, and 
it is laid to the smallest agent in his 
destruction — tobacco. 

I will not here enter into physiological 
reasoning, or introduce a discussion 
upon the nature of narcotic or stimu- 
lant One of the oldest men in our 
state is a constant smoker, Father 
Dixon of Illinois. I went to see him at 
his home the coldest day of last winter, 
intending to ask him some questions 
relative to tobacco, and was informed 
that he was out in the woods assisting 
his men in procuring their next winter 
fuel. There I found him, without great 
coat or gloves, his long white hair float- 
ing in patriarchial fashion over his 
shoulders, and his beloved pipe held 
tenaciously between his teeth; so I 
argued that, if it were a poison, it was a 
very slow one, like the old lady's tea. 

Smoking is domestic. A man who 
works all day with his mental faculties 
does not care to read ; he would rather 
listen and smoke. The little minutiss 
of employment with which a woman 
fills up her spare hours, is not for him ; 
he can neither do tatting nor embroid- 
ery, nor darn stockings, nor nurse baby, 
and afler the cosy evening meal he can 
slide into dressing gown and slippers, 
and drop into a comfortable seat, with 
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Mb pipe in his mouth, where he rabs his 
hands contentedly, and says, ** Ah ! this 
is happiness — this is home." I think 
a woman makes a great mistake when 
she drives her husband elsewhere to 
smoke, and says that tobacco makes her 
sick. The nature of man still holds 
faint traces of the barbarian. It has 
less of that perfect' civilization which 
God has bestowed on her who was chosen 
as the mother of His Son. To man he 
has denied many of those angelic 
graces, which were given to woman as 
elements of power. His tastes and 
habits are coarser, but do not compound 
coarseness with sin, and prompt him to 
take that from which you can never 
wholly redeem him. A man's fireside — 
his ain ingle nook — is the nearest place 
to heaven which he can find. But he 
is there in the flesh, and his attributes 
are of the earth earthy. If he is will- 
ing to make a sort of Jacob's Ladder 
out of the tobacco smoke curling up- 
wards, upon which his fancies are as 


angels ascending and descending, let 
him smoke his pipe in peace, assured 
that there are sermons and prayers far 
outside of pulpit steps. I cannot more 
happily close this imperfect apology for 
smokers, than by giving them this psalm 
of tobacco : 

"The pipe, so Illj-Hke and weak. 
Does thus thj mortal state bespeak; 

Thoa art e'en such 

Gone with the touch : 
Thus think and smoke tobacco. 

** And when the smoke ascends on high. 
Then thoa behold'st the TanJtj 
Of worldly staff, 
Gone with a pvff : 
Thas think and smoke tobacco. 

** And seest the ashes cast awaj, 
Then to thyself thoa majeat say — 
That to the dast 
Betam thoa most: 
Thos think and smoke tobacco. 

"The sDMke like bomlng inoenaa tow 
So shoald a praying heart of yoars, 

With ardent cries, 

Snrmonnt the skies : 
Thos think and smoke tobacco I" 


THE CITIZEN AS A VOTER. 


BT MAT. HAWTHORN. 


SUFFRAGE, or the right of voting— 
j ust now a theme to which no inconsid- 
erable importance is attached — presup- 
poses two very essential personal qualifi- 
cations : the liberty and intelligence of 
the voter. To these the ordinary laws 
in force in this country append other 
qualifications, which are considered 
hardly less necessary, when applied to 
the state and national governments. 
These include age, sex and color. The 
usual restrictions indicate twenty-one 
years as the period when the white 
male citizen may deposit his ballot, 
provided that he possesses some other 
trifling requisites, such as a steady place 
of residence, and is a native-bom indi- 


vidual, or has relinquished his alle- 
giance to any other government. The 
"property qualification," we are happy 
to say, is justly unpopular in this coun- 
try, and he who earns his subsistence 
by hard manual labor, day by day, may 
vote as often and as freely as the mil- 
lionaire who employs him. 

The great object of the right of snf- 
firage is representation — representation 
in the halls of legislation, the courts, 
and the various executive departments 
of the state or nation. The ground- 
work and structure of our republican 
institutions, dependant upon a proper 
use of the ballot, may be thus briefly 
stated : First, the pboplb — the " mud- 
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sills/' as an aristocratic politician once 
defined them — the laboring classes, the 
prodacerSy the working, thinking peo- 
ple, upon whose broad shoulders rests 
the whole burden of the Goyernment; 
then the State Legislatures; then the 
Judiciary; then the State Executive; 
then the two houses of Congress, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the President — the whole forming 
a pyramid, a miracle of strength, a con- 
stitution that defies foreign aggression 
or intestinal rupture. 

None but a nation of freemen can 
bnild up so proud a superstructure. 
Untrammeled, except by lenient and 
wholesome laws, the citizen is as free 
as the air he breathes in the choice of 
his representatives in the town boards, 
the city councils, the various courts, the 
legislatures and the higher branches of 
the government. Herein lies the lib- 
erty which gives force to the right of suf- 
frage and adds dignity thereto. Herein 
lies the justice of our general laws, the 
wisdom of our legal tribunals, and all 
the blessings which we, as a people, are 
permitted to enjoy. The birthright of 
every man — the right to live, to acquire 
property, to follow out lawful inclina- 
tions, and to pursue happiness — is ex- 
pressed in the tiny ballot, and gives it 
a significance before whibh potentates 
have trembled and mifift ever bend. 

But liberty alone is not all that is 
requisite to give a proper expression to 
the ballot. It must represent intelli- 
gence — a due knowledge and under- 
standing of the requirements of the 
individual, the township, county, state 
and nation of which the vo^ter is a citi- 
zen. Hence any apparently severe re- 
striction placed upon all who seek repre- 
sentation through the ballot is not to 
be considered of doubtful utility. The 
purity and dignity of the right of suf- 
frage are in constant danger from its 
ignorant and malicious opponents, and 
must be preserved even if the thunders 
of the law are brought to its aid. Were 


all men equal in intelligence, all alike 
governed by prudence and virtue, the 
office of the judges of election might 
well be dispensed with. But it is the 
absence of these virtues that requires 
the erection and maintenance of all 
of our reformatory institutions ; and un- 
til the millennium arrives it will not be 
safe or judicious to Iremove the present 
restrictions from the ballot box. 

There is no reason why the right of 
suffrage should be restricted to color, 
provided that the intelligence of the 
individual is sufficient for even a super- 
ficial understanding of its value. As 
for the right of woman to vote, much 
has been said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. The result of the discussion ap- 
pears to be that in taking up the ballot 
our mothers, wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters will lay aside that delicacy which 
so emphatically distinguishes their sex, 
and become, more or less, the victims 
of that ''envy, hatred and malice" 
which marks the masculine politician. 
It seems to us that woman's influence 
upon the opinions of her husband, 
brothers and sons — undeniably great 
at aU times — dught to satisfy her am- 
bition without compelling her to mount 
the rostrum in the advocacy of her pecu- 
liar ideas or of her favorite candidate. 
Of course, if woman ever becomes eli- 
gible to hold offices of trust and emolu- 
ment in the government, it. is no more 
than just that her sisters should have a 
voice in her selection; and in defence 
of her alleged equality — her right to 
equal protection with man under the 
laws, her right to own and dispose of 
her personal property and income — 
she is, at least, entitled to a respectful 
hearing, even if we vote against her. 
And if negroes and women may acquire 
full representation in our legislatures, 
the courts. Congress or the Cabinet, let 
it never be done by sacrificing the right 
of suffrage to ignorance or vice, under 
whatever garb they come to the polling 
booth. 
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THE WEDDED WATERS. 


BT M&a. A. WILTSl. 


FAR from life's busy scenes and bustling crowds. 
Where snow-crowned mountains fondly kiss the cloudS| 
Missouri, daughter of the glorious West, 

Sprang into light 

Pure infant streamlet, like a silver thread 

Unwinding seaward, as by fancy led. 

Thou fall'st from craggy rocks m bright cas^des 

And crystal rills. 

Earth's garnered treasures yield a gleam of ore, 
A touch of beauty from her precious store ; 
From hidden cleft thou comest murmuring forth 

O'er sands of gold. 

The gathered waters from unnumbered streams, 
Brewed 'mid the rocks, distilled in deep rayines. 
Unite with babbling brooks from gushing springs, 

To swell thy form. 

Streamlet no longer, but a river grand-^ 
Broad, rushing, regal, proudest in the land — 
Sweep onward; in thy mighty majesty 

Thou reign'st a queen. 

From distant clime, where pure Itasca glows, 

Great Mississippi, fed by northern snows. 

With waves murm'ring sweet music, southward sped 

To claim his bride. 

Ere yet the Indian, in his birch canoe, 
With arrowy speed adown the waters flew, 
In fond embrace the beauteous rivers mel^ 

Never to part 

Sun, moon and stars joined in the marriage chimes ; 
AH nature's voices woke in heavenly rhymes ; 
No human presence marred the glorious scene 

Of perfect joy. 

Lo I in a mighty and harmonious one. 
The wedded waters sweep beneath the sun, 
Brightening the shores while journeying ocean ward 

With ceaseless flow. 

Whether in ice-locked fetters winter-bound. 
Or softly flowing with melodious sound. 
Flashing in sunshine, whitening in the storm, 

United stiU. 

Symbol most perfect of a marriage true, 
By hosts attempted, but attained by few ) 
Union sublime — ^two blended into one — 

Forevermore I 

U 
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THE OLD AGE OF CONTINENTS. 


BT ALEXANDER WINGHELL. 


^^ fl^IMB writes no wrinkle on thine 
X azure brow/' said Byron, as he 
hiid his hand upon old ocean's mane, 
'' Such as creation's dawa beheld, thou 
roUest now." Byron had wandered in 
poetic revery amongst the vestiges of 
ancient empires, and s^^hed to think 
how the greatest works of human genius 
dissolve to dust He had saddened, 
perhaps, at the thought of his own in- 
evitable fate, and fancied that in the 
** deep and dark blue ocean " only, could 
be discerned '' the image of eternity." 
Had Byron learned that the seven bilk 
themselves, on which had sat imperial 
Rome, were but the vestiges of an older 
order of things, and that even solid con- 
tinents have crumbled like the Coliseum, 
a deeper tinge would have colored his 
habitual melancholy. Happy had it 
been for Byron could he have practiced 
the belief in the existence and eternity 
of his own spirit which he sometimes 
confessed ; for there is nothing but spirit 
which bears " the image of eternity." 

The " everlasting hills" — the fancied 
types of solidity and endurance — are 
but a passing phase in the history of 
terrestrial matter. The mountain's snl- 
len brow has frowned where quiet vales 
expand themselves to the morning light, 
and fields and cities smile where rugged 
cliffs and abysmal gorges long delayed 
the advent of a race that had been her- 
alded through the geologic ages. 

Even continents have their lifetime. 
They germinate ; they grow ] they attain 
to full expansion and beauty 3 they ful- 
fill their mission in the economy of 
matter and of life *, the furrows of senes- 
cence channel their wasted faces, and 
they return to mud and slime, whence 
they were born. The very substance of 


the solid floors which underlie the soil 
of American freedom, is but the dust of 
continents decayed. As modern cities 
are sometimes built from the ruins of 
ancient temples on whose sites they 
stand, so the dwelling place prepared 
for man by the hand of Nature is bnt 
the reconstructed material of a more 
ancient continent, the work of Nature's 
'"prentice hand." The vertical thick- 
ness of fifty thousand feet of sediment- 
ary strata measures the depth of the 
rubbish accumulated firom mountain 
cliffs and continental slopes that have 
been transformed by the wand of time. 
We sometimes forget that the total vol- 
ume of our stratified rocks is but an 
index of the denudations and oblitera- 
tions that have been wrought Much 
calcareous material has, indeed, been 
yielded by the sea; but the sea first 
filched it from the land. 

The revelation made by every forma- 
tion whichrwe study, from the bottom 
to the top of the Paleozoic series, points 
to the north and northeast as the origin 
of the stream of sediments that spread 
over the bottom of the American lagoon 
which stretched as a broad and shallow 
ocean from the rising, but yet submarine, 
slopes of the Alleghanies on the east, 
to the embryonic ridges of the Rocky 
Mountains on the west Northeastward 
of the present continent have undoobt- 
edly existed supplies of incalculable 
magnitude, of which but the merest 
vestiges remain. The geologist leads 
us to the region north of the great lakes 
and the St Lawrence River, and points 
out the Laurentide Ridge as the nucleus 
of the eastern portion of our continent 
Around its bases has been wrapped layer 
upon layer of accumulating sediments, 
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tin the ocean has been banished from a 
broad belt of his ancient dominion. 
But thiS) instead of being the real nn- 
cletu of the American continent, is bat 
the Testige of that nndens. How Tastly 
inferior in height and breadth, and 
especially in northeastward prolonga- 
tion, to that primordial continent whose 
cmmbling shores and denuded slopes 
afforded material for the broad sheets 
of Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous 
strata which stretch a thousand miles 
in every direction I Where lay the dis- 
solving lands which furnished substance 
for the ponderous Alleghanies? It 
must be that vast areas have disap- 
peared from view. Thongh we believe, 
with Dana, that the modem continents 
were ontlined in primeval time, and the 
ocean still reposes in his ancient bed^ 
we must not be too exact in the enun- 
ciation of our fiiith. The Aleutian 
Islands, stretching from Alaska across 
the North Pacific, are but the protruding 
vertebrae of an eroded ancient ridge 
which welded the Orient to the Occident. 
New England, Gaspe, the Labrador 
elbow — these all reach toward the site 
of an obliterated prolongation — a 
friendly arm of the American continent 
stretched out to greet the continental 
arm of Europe extended from the Brit- 
ish Archipelago toward America. New- 
foundland, Gape Breton, Prince Ed- 
ward's, Anticosti — these are but the 
highest summits of that wasted ridge, 
as Ireland and Qreat Britain are the 
relics of the ridge responsive to this 
upon the European side. The submarine 
plateau, along whose back creeps the 
great Atlantic Gable, though sunken 
ten thousand feet beneath the reach of 
further denudation, is but the stump of an 
ancient continent that has been gnawed 
to the very foundations. It is interesting 
to reflect that advancing civilization has 
at last re-established the amicable inter- 
communication of two continents, which 
had been embraced, perhaps, in the 
ordinations of primeval time. 


Such are the reminiscences of a 
wasted continent of which tiie Laurentide 
nucleus is but a trace. We stand upon 
this venerable relic of long-forgotten 
lands, and the current of time sweeps 
by, bearing upon its dark bosom the 
wrecks of other continents born of earth- 
quake and flood in the later ages of ter- 
restrial history. But though we intend 
to rescue from oblivion the tales in- 
scribed upon these disappearing ruins, 
thought lingers fondly and reverently 
and inquiringly around the scorched 
and beaten brow of this Laurentide 
Ridge. What was its mother? And 
where was its birth-place? These an- 
cient granites and thickly -bedded 
gneisses — thrice baked and crystallized 
by the fiery ordeals through which they 
have passed — bear, nevertheless, the 
ineffaceable traces of old ocean's work. 
Here are the lines of sediment which 
betray the parentage of these hardened 
and storm-beaten rocks. Back into 
another cycle of eternity imagination 
plunges in search of that more ancient 
land that was reconstructed in this " pri- 
mordial" ridge. To say that it did not 
exist, is to say that old ocean could pile 
up masonry without a supply of bricks 
and mortar. In the realm of thought, 
that eariier land looms up ; but its 
bounds and borders are obscured by 
the overhanging fogs which haunt the 
early twilight of time. The skies them- 
selves are strange, and our science 
gropes for the data which shall fix the 
latitude and longitude of this undiscov- 
ered land. Was it still another pile of 
rocks reared by the labors of water? 
Or was it a mass of ancient slag, the 
fir8^born products of primeval refrig- 
eration of a molten globe ? There was 
an earliest land — a dome of lava just 
cooled from the fiery abyss of molten 
matter — a film of frozen dolerite or 
porphyry stretched around the fluent 
globe— a solid floor on which descended 
from the gathered clouds the waters 
which formed a sea without a shore. 
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There must have been a time when the 
surges were first summoned to their 
work. To assert, with Hall, that it is 
idle to dream of such a beginning, be- 
cause, forsooth, the traces of the morn- 
ing's work have been obliterated bj the 
operations of mid-da j, is to plunge into 
the fallacies of the too fashionable nes- 
cience philosophy, and to assert that 
there is no knowledge but that which 
the senses certify. 

We turn now our thoughts down the 
stream of time, and note the relics of 
later revolutions. Not for eternity were 
laid the floors of the Old Red Sand- 
stone strata which once stretched, per- 
haps, from the Gatskills to Massachu- 
setts Bay. Not for eternity were reared 
the Appalachian summits whose eleva- 
tion celebrated the close of Paleozoic 
time. The Gatskills are but a pile of 
horizontal strata, spared by the gigantic 
denudations which scraped the face of 
New England to the bone, and washed 
away a third of the Empire State. The 
continuation of the Gat«kill strata is 
discovered again in Pennsylvania, West- 
em New York, Ohio and Michigan. 
Who shall undertake to delineate the 
topography, the drainage, the vegeta- 
tion, the populations of that ancient 
New England surface which now lies 
strewn, perhaps, from the bottom of 
Long Island Sound to the further shores 
of Jersey? Who shall write an epic 
on the fortunes of that mythical fore- 
father land ? The summits of the AUe- 
ghanies, geologists tell us, have settled 
down some thousands of feet. Their 
huge, protruding folds, plaited together 
in compact array, have been planed 
down to their innermost core ; and from 
the chips have been produced tbe low- 
lands of the south Atlantic border — 
like the water-front raised in a modem 
city by carting down the sand-hills in 
the rear. The very coal-beds interwoven 
in their stony stracture are but the fos- 
silized swamps of an ancient continental 
surface that has disappeared — clothed 


once by forest trees whose &mily types 
have dropped from the ranks of exist- 
ence, and populated by those strange 
amphibians — half fish, half reptile — 
which, like the fabled Colossus, 
bridged the chasm between two do- 
minions. 

There was a long and medieval time 
in American history of which our rec- 
ords are mostly lost The coal lands 
had been finished ; the atmosphere had 
been purged ] the Appalachians had been 
raised, and from their bases stretched 
westward beyond the destined valley of 
the Mississippi, an undulating upland 
but lately redeemed from the dominion 
of interminable bogs. The western bor- 
der of ^is land skirted a mediterranean 
sea, through which probably the Gulf 
Stream coursed from the tropics to the 
frozen ocean. Here was accumulated 
a soil; here descended genial rains; 
here flourished tropical plants; and here 
wound majestic rivers, fed by their hun> 
dreds of tributary streams. All traces 
of this ancient continent have disap- 
peared. Terrestrial animals must have 
populated the spacious forests ; insects 
uttered their sleepy hum amid the luxu- 
riant foliage of evergreen Voltsias, 
and sluggish Labyrinthodonts crawled 
from beneath the shade of perennial 
Cycads. This ancient home of vegeta- 
ble and animal life spread over the 
States of Ohio and Indiana and Illinois 
and Kentucky, and all the region con- 
tiguous to these. River channels were 
dug, whose very locations we seek in 
vain. .Gities and villages and verdant 
farms now stand upon the sites above 
which waved a sombre forest whose 
every trace has been wiped from the 
face of the continent, while the very 
soil in which their roots were bedded 
has been transported to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Those broad and fertile plains 
performed their part in the history of 
terrestrial preparations, and, like the 
pictures on the lithographer's stone, they 
have been completely erased, to be sue- 
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oeeded bj the next,8cene in the succes- 
sion of continental landscapes. 

There was an ancient surface on which 
was growing the cinnamon, the plane 
tree, the magnolia, and other tropical 
and sub -tropical forest -growths. It 
stretched from the borders of the At- 
lantic to the slopes of the Pacific, and 
from the Mexican Gulf to the shores of 
the frozen ocean. It was the American 
continent, now first extending its limbs 
after a protracted embryonic growth. 
We are not positively informed whether, 
to the east of the Mississippi, this con- 
tinent was the continuation, in time, 
of that which resulted from the changes 
closing the Carboniferous Age ; but we 
well know, since Dr. Newberry's explo- 
rations, that in the far west, over the 
Colorado plains, was a vast region 
which had but recently emerged from 
the bed of ocean waters. Here lies 
the ''great central plateau" of the con- 
tinent, formed of vast, stony sheets, 
piled one above the other, which have 
never been tilted from their approxi- 
mate horizontality since the beginning 
of Paleozoic time. And here, again, 
we are led to inquire, whence so vast an 
amount of sedimentary material, strewn 
through Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Ter- 
tiary ages, over the bottom of that 
broad continental ocean? Where now 
those wide-extended lands or towering 
mountain ridges whose dissolving sub- 
stance yielded sand and cement for the 
Titanic masonry of a new-made con- 
tinent? Wherever it was, and whatever 
it was, the ''tooth of time" has gnawed 
it to a skeleton. It is a continent of 
the past, worn out by the uses to which 
nature has subjected every continental 
area in turn, and which to-day are 
wearing out and destroying the land on 
which, for the passing time, the human 
race, like those which have preceded it, 
has found a momentary foothold. 

But the great central plateau, once 
freshly formed from the older lands 
which were exhausted in its formation. 


is, in turn, but the ruins of a former 
fruitfril and smiling region. For nearly 
a thousand miles in breadth, and prob- 
ably two thousand miles in length — 
stretching firom the Mormon monarchy 
southward, frir into the republic of 
Mexico — a frightful desert reigns. 
Naked rocks and thirsty sands, and 
shrubless, treeless wastes, are only di- 
versified by yawning chasms and dis- 
mal eanonSf and Cyclopean walls rising 
in the distance from height to height, 
like the gigantic steps by which the 
monster Typhon scaled the realm of 
Jove. Once on a time a thousand 
mountain streams leaped down upon 
this plain, and gathered themselves by 
degrees together, and grew into the 
majestic Colorado, which glided quietly, 
or by occasional falls, into the Gulf of 
California — itself now shrunken to half 
its former dimensions. At intervals, ex- 
panded crystal lakes, turning their mir- 
ror surface toward the sun as cheerfully 
as ever smiled Lake George. The in- 
cumbent atmosphere drank copiously 
from the abundant waters, and returned 
its deluges of thanks in cooling sum- 
mer showers. Thus herb and shrub 
and forest-tree rejoiced, alternately, in 
smiling sunlight and refreshing rain. 
The great central plateau vras the 
prairie region of the continent. It was 
this, perhaps, while the region east of 
the Mississippi was lying a worn-out 
desert waste, unrenovated since the 
age which witnessed the elevation of 
the AUeghanies. But the ceaseless 
erosion of running streams, for thou- 
sands of years unnumbered, has sunken 
the water-courses of the central plateau 
to the depth of hundreds and thousands 
of feet ; every lake is drained ; the local 
supply of moisture has disappeared; 
the streams have withered in their 
ancient channels; vegetation has re- 
treated to the mountain slopes; the 
giant Cereus alone rears its spectre 
form, like a ghostly visitant, to the 
graves of its former kindred. 
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There is reason to belieye, that before 
the adyent of the glacier epoch, nearly 
the whole of North America waa a 
worn-oat continenU It is possible, 
howeyer, that most of the denudation 
of the central plateau has occurred 
during and since the preyalence pf 
glaciers over the northeasterxr portion 
of the continent As to the region 
east of the Mississippi, howeyer, we 
know that it was an upland continental 
area, while eyen the rocky foundations 
of the great plateau were accumulating 
in the bottom of an ocean. It is diffi- 
cult to conceiye how this eastern re- 
gion, on the adyent of the glacier 
epoch, could haye presented a surface 
less eroded and desert than that which 
the Colorado yalley presents to-day. 
Vegetation, undoubted!}, held posses- 
sion of the borders of the water- 
courses; and it must be remembered 
the conditions of atmospheric precipi- 
tation were, eyen at that time, as much 
superior to those of the arid western 
plains as they now are. NeyerthelesSi 
the local sources of humidity had 
mostly dried up, and the ancient riyers 
had sunken hundreds of feet, into dis- 
mal gorges, that were destined to be 
their grayes. Traces of these fossil 
riyer channels are frequently encount- 
ered. Dr. Newberry has pointed out 
their existence in Ohio, and General 
Warren has more recently indicated 
their presence in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Dakotah. The latter has also 
shown that a depression of the north- 
eastern region of the continent, which 
is eyen now in progress, has turned 
northward and eastward the drainage 
of Winnepeg and other lakes which 
once poured their surplusage through 
the Minnesota and Mississippi riyers. 

The great glacier, in its moyement 
oyer the surface of the Northern States, 
together with changes of leyel, and the 
action of torrents of water springing 
from the bosom of the dissolying ice- 
field, has totally transformed the face o( 


this portion of the oontment The 
ancient riyer courses have been filled; 
the rugged, eroded and naked rocks 
haye been re-clothed with fresh mate- 
rials for yegetable sustenance ; the sor 
fiftce is again strewn with streaming 
lakes; and plants and animals, and 
man himself, find, in the renoyated cour 
tinent, the fitting oonditiona of their 
prosperity. 

But this last state of things can no 
more be permanent than that which 
has preceded. The present continent 
is destined to ej:perienoe the symptoms 
of senescence and decay. Eyery year 
the untiring streams transport new po^ 
tions of the land into the bottom of the 
ocean. The AUeghanies mingle their 
tribute to the sea with that which is 
yielded by the distant Bocky Moun- 
tains. From age to age the mountain 
tops are descending to the plson; the 
rounded hills are shrinking ; the gorges 
are deepening; the changing yegetal 
growths are responding to the chang- 
ing conditions; the present is passing 
away; once more the wrinkles of age 
will furrow the face of the continent, 
and the populous organisms which had 
found a fitting home upon it will exist 
no more. The yalley of the Mississippi 
is no more fertile than was once the 
yalley of the Colorado. We read in 
the present condition of the latter, the 
destiny which awaits the former. The 
slow but ineyitable steps are in pro- 
gress before our eyes. The ''image 
of eternity" can be discerned neither 
in the ocean, which is but an instni- 
ment for the accumulation of solid 
land, nor in the roeky foundations of 
the land, which, from cycle to cycle, are 
re-wrought into the masonry of reno- 
yated continental surfaces. Man him- 
self, who populates but one of these 
successiye ''time- worlds," is destined to 
yield to impending leyolution. Human 
history is but a scene in the moring 
panorama of life, and its ti^rm is no 
less certain than that of the Mesozoic 
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•ftariana. It maj be the last seene; 
we believe it is the last ; bat its limita- 
tions aire inscribed upon the scroll of 
the geologic ages, and proclaimed in 
the events of the passing hour. 

Neither can the series of continental 
renovations continue without limit 
The time must come when the earth 
will be ''in the sere and jellow leaf." 
The forees which hoist a continent drip- 
ping from the depths of a recent ocean 
will be weary of their labors. Already 
thej act with greatly lessened energy. 
These, like all other forces, are seeking 
resL Equilibrium and stagnation are 
the goal of all mechanical activities* 
Uplifted mountains, denuded continents, 
obliterated seas, appearing and disap- 


pearing races — these all are but the 
incidents of the progress of all t errei- 
trial forces to a state of ultimate re- 
pose. Not only has nature fixed the 
limits of our race; she has equally 
staked out the duration of the present 
terrestrial order, and proclaimed in the 
ears of all intelligences that the flow 
of events which we trace so clearly to 
a remote beginning is destined, in the 
distant future, to be merged again in 
ancient chaos. So the perpetuity of 
cosmical order is not insured by iJie 
laws of matter alone. An omnific Arm 
begint, sustains, controls the evoluUona 
of the successive cycles of material 
history. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY— II. 


BT DR. SIDETIBW. 


THE BLACK HOUSE AND ITS 
OWNER.— I think that first im- 
pressions, as to moral propensities, are 
the most reliable — that the first esti- 
mate of one's character, for good qf 
evil, is the correct one. No matter 
what changes one's opinion may sub- 
seqnently undergo, something is sure 
to occur, at some time, to remind one 
of that first thought— ; something to 
strengthen the confidence, or increase 
the distrust So confident am I of the 
correctness of this theory, that I will 
make no exception. 

Regarding the mental capacities, we 
may often err ; for there is more com- 
plication, and more time is required for 
a proper estimate. We may tell good 
or evil at first sight, but we can not hope 
to judge of a person's abilities by casual 
acquaintance, except in rare cases. 

In the spring of '57, business called 
me firom York State to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. I took the Lake Shore route 


to Toledo, changing cars there for Fort 
Wayne. 

The coach that I entered was well 
filled, only one seat vacant, and not a 
very desirable one, at that. I took it, 
however, hoping for something better 
befi)re I reachcfd my journey's end. 

Before the train started, a lady, plainly 
dressed and thickly vailed, entered the 
car. I waited with some curiosity to 
see who would ofier her a seat, but not 
one of aD that she passed was at her 
service. She walked the length of the 
car to the end where I was sitting, and 
I, almost ashamed of my sex, arose and 
gave her my own. 

She sank into it so wearily that I 
looked at her again before I turned 
away. She lifted her vail and thanked 
me, revealing a face so pale and wan, 
that I wondered at her being there with- 
out an escort, or even at all. 

There were deep grief-lines, too, in 
that fiftce, from which I read a tale of 
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suffering, and the eyes were deep with 
melancholj; jet I detected a faint trace 
of joy All expectation in them, which 
gave me hope that the heavy burden 
was lifting — that the reward was near 
at hand. Ah I it was nearer than I 
thought, or hoped. 

And this woman, this stranger, whom 
I had never seen before, impressed me 
with the belief that she was all that was 
good and true. I could see no sin, no 
wrong in that face, and I was moved to 
pity. 

At the next station several passengers 
left the car, affording me a seat directly 
behind this lady ; and thus we rode all 
the way to Fort Wayne, arriving there in 
the evening. 

I arose to leave the car, but something 
peculiar in the position of the lady in 
front of me attracted my attention. I 
leaned forward and spoke to her, think- 
ing that she might have fallen asleep, 
but she neither answered nor moved. I 
then drew aside the vail, and saw that 
she had swooned. 

Galling for assistance, we removed 
her to the waiting-room. 

" Ton are wasting your time and your 
pity," said a man — I will not call him 
gentleman — that had followed us from 
the car. 

''She is sick, and a stranger in a 
strange city," I replied. 

I think he felt the rebuke, but he re- 
plied, with assumed carelessness : 

'' She has brought it upon herself, and 
you will have your hands full if you 
minister to the wants of all like her." 

Yet I could not doubt that face. No, 
not if all the world were against me. 
That there was wrong somewhere, I 
could not doubt ; but she was only the 
victim. 

I applied restoratives, and she revived. 
I then had her conveyed to a private 
house — I have never forgotten the 
Christian family that took her in — and 
procured every possible comfort, and 
the best care that could be found. 


I prolonged my stay in the place ftr 
beyond my first intentions. The poor 
woman looked upon me as her best 
friend, ahd surely I could not leaye her. 
How small a matter for me, but how 
great to her t 

I remained until all her earthly troubles 
were over, following the mother and the 
child to one grave. 

From her own lips I learned but little 
of her past life — not enough to clear 
away the doubts ; yet I held to my first 
impression. A feeling of sadness comes 
over me now, as I write of her, and think 
what might have been. The trusting 
love, the patience, the courage, the self- 
denial of this woman, has few equals. 
Yet it could not be avoided. A similar 
case may not be found once in a thou- 
sand lives, and I pray it may not. Bat 
it left its blight, the broken heart, the 
earthly misery, only to be canceled by 
a happiness beyond the grave. 

" You will find him ?" she said, when 
she knew that the end was near. 

"I will." 

''You will tell him that I was on the 
way? Tell him that I never blamed 
him ?" 

" I will." 

" And you will bid him good-by for 
me?" 

These were her last words. 

I did find him, and I told him alL 

I traveled by rail as far as I could. 
Then I procured a horse for the re- 
mainder of the journey. 

The directions that she gave me were 
not very distinct, therefore I was obliged 
to ask my way. 

" It is just twelve miles from the cor- 
poration line to the northeast comer of 
the forty acres. Drive yonder to the 
red bam; take the left across two 
eighties ; angle across another eighty — 
all belongs to Eidd — and you*llcome 
out to what we call the quarter-line 
school-house. Take the north and south 
road for two miles, then cut across the 
peraira tiU you strike the section-line, 
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and just five miles farther you'll come 
to the Black house, painted white, with 
a corn-crib on the south side, some 
popple (poplar) trees in front, and a 
piece of summer fallow behind." 

All thip was given me in exchange 
for the simple question: *'How far to 
the Black house ?" Whatever else may 
be said of the Indianians, they certainly 
will answer a question. 

I thanked the jnan, not for the in- 
formation, for there was too much of it, 
but for his generous good will. I did 
want to ask him another question, but 
it was growing late, and I thought it 
best not to encumber my brain with any 
more forties and eigbtijBS, and quarter 
and section lines. So I bade him good- 
day, and started on. 

I arrived at the "red barn" all right; 
but I could not recollect whether I must 
turn to the right or the left. "Just 
twelve miles from the corporation line 
to the northeast comer of the forty" 
was still fresh in my mind, but all else 
was a hopeless mixture. Just where I 
was to angle across another "eighty," 
and strike across the "peraira," was 
not clear to me. However, I ignored 
the old maxim, " Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead," and substituted one 
more suitable to the occasion^" Go 
ahead, and trust to luck." 

Bearing in mind my late experience, 
I avoided two men that were coming 
down the road, and by so doing fortu- 
nately took the right track ; and cross- 
ing the "two eighties," angling across 
another "eighty," I found the "quarter- 
line school-house." 

There again I was at a loss; but 
knowing that I wanted to go south, I 
took the road accordingly, arriving at 
the point where I was to strike across 
the "peraira." I should have said 
points, for there were roads, or wagon 
tracks, in all directions, any one of 
which would apparently take me across. 
I deliberated but a moment, took the 
"inside" track, and found the section 


line road. From there it was plain 
sailing to the "northeast corner of the 
forty." 

I never doubted the man's word in 
regard to the distance; albeit I did 
wonder how many miles it was across 
the corporation, and how far I was from 
the line when he directed me. But, 
then, twelve miles is a long distance 
to 'put on the end of a day's jour- 
ney — especially in Indiana. 

The man's description of the Black 
house was perfect as far as it went. 
The building was, or had been, painted 
white. The corn-crib was there on the 
south side of the house. I called it a 
rail-pen ; and I could see no earthly 
use for it, there being no com in it, nor 
growing within sight. The "popple" 
trees were there, four tall sentinels stand- 
ing guard over the house ; and there 
was the summer fallow in the rear. 

I could not mistake the place; and 
he had given me a description plain 
enough for all practical purposes ; yet 
it was not complete. There were other 
things about the place just as conspicu- 
ous, to my eye, as those he had named. 

There were the old bee-gums — fix- 
tures of the place, judging from the 
dead stalks of the old last-year weeds 
that were standing around them. They 
were not suggestive of any great amount 
of sweet, for the bees were not there. 

There were half-a-dozen porkers sleep- 
ing in front of the door — fixtures also, 
I think ; for I saw them at every house 
that I passed, all bearing a wonderful 
resemblance to those in front of this 
Black house. 

There were several straw -covered 
sheds, or huts; a pile of wood, "sled- 
length," and a monstrous well-sweep. 

The house itself was a curious mix- 
ture of lumber, shingles and nails, jum- 
bled together without regard to taste, 
comfort or convenience. The doors were 
where the windows should have been, 
and the windows were anywhere but in 
the right place. I could not tell of 
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what the chimney was composed, for it 
hid itself so shyly down in the hole ent 
in the roof that I could see nothing but 
a little wreath of smoke coming from 
the place where it should have beeiu 

The place generally had an air of 
desolation that was quite painful. No 
fences, no crops, and the rank weedi 
visible everywhere. 

I was disappointed. It was not such 
a place as I supposed that the mtkn the 
had wished me to find would occupy ; 
nor was it like those around it. It was 
a dark spot of neglect and poverty, 
bounded on all sides by thrift and plenty. 
Yet, when I heard the whole story, I 
did not wonder that the owner had ^no 
heart in it 

I never saw but one man that I con- 
sidered a suitable person to inhabit thia 
forlorn-looking Black honae, and that 
was the man that answered my knock 
at the door. He eertainly must have 
been bom and reared upon the place, 
for in no other way could he have 
learned to wear such a woe-begone ex- 
pression. Gould this be John Black? 
Was this the man that won the love of 
the woman that sent me ? I could not 
think it so ; and I believe if he had told 
me so I should have disputed him. 

'' Come in, stranger." 
. I followed him in. 

''Take a seat" 

I hardly knew what on ; but my host 
solved the problem by kicking a box 
toward me. 

''Business?" 

" Yes, sir. I am looking for the Black 
house." 

^ Couldn't get nigher, if ye had tried a 
week." 

I feared to ask him if he was John 
Black. I looked at the stove, all cracked 
and burned ; looked at the rough board 
walls, and at the dirty floor; at the 
bundle of 8traw-<-a bed, I think ; and 
then I looked at the man, hoping that 
he would give me the information ; but 
he said not a word. 


"Y^ou are Mr. John Black?" 

" My name is Tom Brown." 

I do not know what the man thought 
of my ill-concealed gratification at hear- 
ing his name, but I know that I waa 
pleased to learn that he was not the 
man I was looking for. 

" Black will be here afore long. He's 
gone into the back lot, and he don't 
like to be disturbed." 

John Black entered soon after, and 
he came nearer to my ideas of what he 
should be. A large man, of preposseaa- 
ing appearance, gentlemanly manners, 
and the most self-possessed person I 
ever met 

He welcomed me with a quiet, well- 
bred grace, expressing a regret that he 
could not offer me better accommoda* 
dons. Then he turned to Tom Brown. 

'*Mr. Brown, what have we for sup- 
per?" 

Tom went to a box, the counterpart 
of the one I wAs using in place of a 
chair, and took an inveniory of stock. 

"Three hen's eggs and one goose 
egg, a chunk of bacon, two onions and 
three sweet potatoes, and some com 
cakes." 

" It is sufficient, Mr. Brown. Prepare 
the food, and then to supper." 

It was no easy task for me to con- 
verse with this man, John Black, know- 
ing what I did and suspecting even 
worse; and I was not sorry when 
Brown announced supper. 

After the meal, which, by the way, 
was not so unsavory or unpalatable as 
one might suppose from the paucity of 
materials used, Tom Brown went out 
Then John Black assumed a very dif- 
ferent manner. 

"Doctor," said he, "I have gathered 
enough from your words to guess your 
mission; but you are too late. Come 
with me." 

I followed him without a word. 

The moon was at its full, shedding a 
soft, silvery light over the earth, and 
oastiBg shadows before us-*« type of 
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the sorrow that was in store for this 
man that I had found for her. 

He led me to the back end of the 
place, to a little groye of maples. Jnst 
yisible through the shadows was a little 
white slab — it is all we can- ever do for 
those that go before us — and there I 
followed him. With bared head he 
seated himself on the ground. 

''I said it was too late/' said he. 
''Too late for Anna. She lies in this 
new-made grave — mj first love — my 
wife. God knows I tried to do what 
was right, and I think ' I made her 
happy. She never knew of my wicked- 
ness. But was it wickedness? I can 
not think so. No, no ; I did not mean 
it Do yon know it all, doctor? Well, 
I will tell you. 

'^I was youog when I married Anna. 
She was an artless child, beautiful as a 
dream, and if ever man loved woman I 
loved her. We were so happy I 

"One summer she desired to visit 
some friends across the water. I could 
not leave my business, so I allowed her 
to go with some friends of mine. 

'* The vessel was wrecked and all on 
board lost. So they told me — but I 
could not believe it. 

''I closed up my business, selling 
everything but this place \ and I should 
have sold this, if I had found a pur- 
chaser. Then commenced my search 
for Anna. 

''I spent many years and nearly 
every dollar, but I could learn nothing. 
£verything seemed to confirm the first 
teports, and I returned, hopeless. 

''A few more years, and I married 
again. She was so like my lost Anna; 
not in looks, but in her ways. I mar- 
ried her, and we were happy for a little 
while*, then came trouble. Anna had 
returned ; she that I had searched for 
hsd been found at last. A few short 
months sooner, and I should have been 
the happiest of men. Now, what could 
I do? 

^The shock was terrible, almost eras- 


ing me. I never could have survived 
but for my second wife. She tcuw my 
foife as truly as Anna. She knew about 
my former marriage, and I told her 
that Anna was living. 

''How calmly she listened to my 
words I She was the noblest of women. 
Doctor, and what misery I brought upon 
herl 

" ' You must go to Anna,' said she ; 
'I am nothing to you now. Go, and 
never let her know. God be with you, 
and may you be happy.' 

"Man was never placed in a more 
trying position. I went. What else 
could I do? Was it not my duty? 
Tet I was mining the happiness of as 
noble a woman as the world ever saw ; 
and that Anna might not know, my 
last marriage was kept secret. Tes, I 
made one miserable, the other happy. 
Think you I was happy? I would not 
wish to live another six months like the 
last. The pale, patient face of Laura 
was ever with me, jnst as I saw it last; 
and her deep moumfhl eyes seemed to 
look at me so wistfully 1 How she must 
have suffered I 

"Poor Anna was sick when I went 
back to her. I never left her side 
The doctors advised a change of air, 
and I brought her here. Not to that 
house, but a kind neighbor's. She only 
lived a few hours." 

He paused awhile, looking at the 
new-made grave. 

"Poor Anna I she has left me now« 
God take care of her." 

Again he paused, and so long that I 
ventured to speak. 

"Let us go back." 

I could not bear to tell him of 
Laura's death, so near to Anna's grave. 

He passed his arm within my own, 
and we went back. 

<< Doctor, I have written to Laura," 
he whispered, " and she must be on the 
way now. Was I wrong?" 

" You are too late." 

"What!" 
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''Laura, toO| lies in a new-made 
grave. She was on her waj." 

<'0h, God I I should have waited." 

Then he stopped, and turned my 
face, so that the moonlight fell full 
upon it. 

*' Tell me that again I " 

''She was on her way. I was with 
her to the last She never blamed 


fi 


you 

" Thank God for that I I should have 
waited." 

"The child lies with its mother." 

He threw himself upon the grass, and 
I passed on to the house. I could not 
intrude upon such grief. 

I waited for hours. At last he came. 

"I have conquered," said he, pressing 
my hand. "It was a struggle." 

I could not doubt it He had changed 
so within those short hours. 

" For a long time I felt in my heart 
that there was no hope, that the future 
was a blank, and what little of life there 
was left was hopeless misery. I cursed 
God, and wished that I, too, might be 


laid in the grave. But at last peace 
came to me, and I can say now, ' Thy 
will, not mine, be done.' " 

Twelve years have passed, and he is 
the same sorrow-stricken man; but he 
is at peace with all the world, and with 
his Maker. 

There are two graves, now, where I 
saw but one. 

Divided in life, he has brought them 
near together, in death — those two that 
he wronged so unmeaningly. The time 
is coming when he will be laid beside 
them. 

The Black house has lost its desolate 
appearance. He lives there in seclu- 
sion. 

If you ask the neighbors, they will 
tell you strange stories of the Black 
house and its owner, but can not tell you 
the truth, as I have told you. Ah, no I 
If they knew it, they would not shun 
John Black as they do now. What 
does he care? His hopes lie beyond 
this life. May he find the happiness 
there that has been denied him here I 


INCIDENT OF LONG AGO. 


BT CELESTE If. ▲. WIKSLOW. 


OH, the uncounted human lives, made 
noble and sublime, that go down 
into the sea of oblivion and leave no 
written trace behind, save, perhaps, the 
still lingering, time-dimmed record on 
the slant surface of some moss-grown 
stone I Beautiful lives ; lives that have 
combined a martyr's heroism with a 
peasant's obscurity; lives of wonderful 
patience and self-denial; of suffering 
and sorrow unmeasured by any save the 
All-seeing One; lives seemingly guided 
alone by 

— — *'Gircaiiiatence, that niwpiritiial god 
And mlacraator." 


These go down among the many, but 
do not their separate influences, if grow- 
ing fainter, go on, in widening and ex- 
panding waves, even to the very shores 
of time 7 

No martyr was my great-great-grand- 
mother — no wonderful life was hers; 
yet as an instance of courageous pe^ 
sistence under difficulties, and as evi- 
dence that all the "strong-mindedness'' 
of the sex is not monopolized by women 
of the nineteenth century, these inci- 
dents in her life are related. 

In some of those years when King 
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George the Third reigned over England 
and also the American Colonies, my 
great-great-grandfather was a sea-cap- 
tain and owner of his ship, tianj a 
time had the good vessel carried valna- 
ble cargo to foreign shores and returned 
with still more precious freight Bro- 
caded silks, and satins of richest text- 
ure, rojal velvets that a queen might 
wear — these formed at least a portion 
of the costly burden ; for are not some 
remnants of robes they made at this 
moment in possession of the writer? 
But never a slavCf save once. It hap- 
pened in this way : 

The captain was dining at the elegant 
table of an East India nabob ; a young 
slave in attendance accidentally upset 
a plate of soup over the costly robe of 
the mistress ; instantly the master arose, 
furious, and seizing a carving-knife from 
the table, sprang towards the kneeling 
girl as if to plunge it in her bosom. 
Captain Holman instantly stood be- 
tween, and demanded the price of the 
girl. It was stated, and he immediately 
handed the sum and claimed the grate- 
ful slave. 

During the homeward voyage, the 
captain oflen talked of the darling child, 
his youngest born, who should become- 
her speeial charge, and the fond black 
greatly anticipated the time when she 
should see the "pretty pickininy for 
poor Peggy to love." Deep was her 
grief, as well as that of the devoted 
father, on their arrival home, to learn 
that the little one had gone in charge 
of angels on a heavenly voyage. 

Captain Holman had garnered a 
goodly supply of riches, and now, as he 
contemplated. another voyage, his good 
wife pleaded with him to leave the sea 
and dwell in safety with his loved ones. 

''Only this once more," he said, in 
reply to her tearful solicitations; "I 
shall double my wealth by this one 
voyage, and I promise you it shall be 
my last." 

Prophetic words I it proved his last 


indeed; but never did he return to 
find sweet rest in that dear Connecti- 
cut home. Long and weary months the 
wife, with blanching cheeks, watched 
less and less hopefully for the com- 
ing of him she loved, till at last a 
few sad words were brought, and grief 
took the place of suspense. The ship 
had been captured by pirates, the crew 
murdered or taken prisoners, and the 
captain conveyed in chains to a fbreign 
shore, and there, confined in a dungeon, 
had fallen a victim to disease and found 
release only in death. 

The sorrowing widow was given but 
short time to weep over her loss: the 
care of her young family and the prop- 
erty demanded all • her thoughts and 
time. The greater part of her husband's 
fortune had been invested in that last 
disastrous voyage, and now even the 
remnant was in danger — a suit having 
been instituted against her by a heart- 
less and unprincipled man. 

The day for the trial of the case in 
court drew near, and on the afternoon 
previous Mrs. Holman gave her final 
charges to the servants, tenderly kissed 
the little ones, and mounted her own 
pet horse for the lonely ride to Hartford 
village. She reached the eastern bank 
of the Connecticut before dusk, and 
leaving her horse in safe keeping, was 
rowed across the river, whose ruffled 
waves showed the influence of a rising 
storm. Proceeding at once to a hotel, 
she called for refreshments, and then 
retired to her room to inspect anew the 
important papers on which so much de- 
pended. Imagine the thrill of disap- 
pointment that shot through her heart 
like a pain, when she discovered that 
the most valuable document, one on 
which she more than any other relied 
for the success of her cause, was cer- 
tainly missing I — ^in some unaccountable 
manner displaced, perhaps by childish 
fingers, and left at home I 

There was no alternative but to re- 
trace those dreary miles, and at once ; 
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her case waa to be called early in the 
morning, and no one but herself could 
search for the mislaid paper. Alone 
she went out into the deepening gloom, 
and pressing against the rushing winds 
found her waj to the boatman's house, 
and made known her desire to cross the 
river. 

The man looked at her in astonish- 
ment ''It is impossible/^ he said; 
'' the river is in a perfect fury now, it is 
dark as a pockety and there is a terrible 
storm a-coming ; by the time yon might 
get back it will be so dark you couldn't 
see your hand before your face I " 

''Here is gold; I must go at all 
events," urged my great>great-grand- 
mother. 

" Not for love or money will I cross 
the river again this night," declared the 
boatman. 

" Can I have the boat ? " she inquired 
in a decided tone. 

" The boat is there, you can take it 
if you like, but I will not be responsi- 
ble," warned the man. 

The glance of scorn which fell on his 
face from those dark eyes was not soon 
forgotten. Laying down an equivalent 
for the boat, the undaunted woman 
turned from the door and proceeded to 
the water's edge. Unfastening the boat^ 
afier some delay, she sprang in and 
grasped the oars. At the same instant^ 
greatly to her surprise^ a man stepped 
out of the darkness and, going past 
her, seated himself at the opposite end 
of the boat Not a word did she utter, 
and the figure maintained equal silence. 
It was hard rowing for that delicately- 
bred woman, but she asked for no 
assistance, and none was offered by the 
strange unknown who sat with folded 
arms, as she dimly discerned. 

The opposite shore was gained at 
last, and securing the boat, Mrs. Hoi- 
man aroused the wondering inmates of 
the nearest house, obtained her horse, 
and started on her dismal way. The 
night grew more tempestuous, the wind 


blew a perfect hurricane, the rain came 
in driving gusts against her face, and 
the darkness rendered her progress 
slow and difficult The tall trees 
dashed their branches overhead, and 
strange meanings floated past and died 
away in the unseen distance. Never 
were miles so long, but the faithful 
steed had conquered them at last, and 
the anxious woman was in the warmth 
of her own cheerful room. There, with 
a thankful heart, she discovered the 
precious document, and changing her 
dripping garments she sat for one hour 
before the glowing fire-place. But the 
roads were each moment becoming 
worse, and should the rain &11 in greater 
torrents the intervening streams might, 
by morning, become impassable ; so, 
breathing a prayer over her sleeping 
children, she protected herself as well 
as possible, and once more went out 
into the night of storms. 

Upon arriving at the river's bank she 
found the boat still safely moored, 
and there, too, in the opposite end, 
still rose the dim outline of the silent 
maul 

It was no illusion; there he sat, a 
figure dark and motionless, against the 
yet blacker night 

Wearied and almost breathless with 
exertion, my great-great-grand mother 
yet plied the oars with energy, and with 
well-directed strokes pushed through the 
angry waves and touched the hardly- 
gained shore. Fastening the boat se- 
curely, without a remark to the man or 
shadow in it, she walked calmly into the 
village and sought her room in the 
quaint little inn. There she rested, but 
with no thought of sleep, until the gray 
morning light struggled drearily in 
through the small panes of glass, and 
the chill air was stirred with the musical 
sounds of fowl and beast, and the busy 
murmur and movement of human life 
within. The storm had died away ; and 
later, a few straggling sunbeams burst 
through the rifted clouds, very much as 
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they do through the modem mists of 
this more enlightened day. 

In the plain, new court-room mj 
great-great-grandmother patiently bided 
her time. It came. 

*^ Whom have yon retained as conn- 
sel, Mrs. Holman?" blandly inquired 
the learned judge. 

The answer rang out in dear, decided 
tones, and filled the court and spectators 
with surprise. 

" I have no counsel, your Honor ; I 
am my own lawyer, and shall plead my 
own case I" 

And she did. Clearly and concisely 
the facts were stated, amply substan* 
tiated by undoubted legal documents, 
and carrying conyiction of their truth 
and justice to all who listened. Not a 
flaw could be detected in the course of 
her argument, and when, at the dose, 
she denounced the unscrupulous man 
who had perjured himself in the attempt 
to appropriate the property of another, 
and Uiat other a troman, and appealed 
to those in authority who were supposed 
ever to be the righteous defenders of 
the cause of the widow and the father- 
less, her words of womanly eloquence 
started tears in many eyes, and the 
crest-fallen plaintiff stole quietly away 
from the room to hide the pangs of 
mortification and defeat 

She had triumphed, and quietly re- 
ceiving the congratulations that were 
showered upon her, returned to the inn 
with a lightened and grateful heart 
Not until the following day could she 
essay the muddy roads and swollen 
streams on her way homeward. 

The mystery of the silent man was 
never satisfactorily explained. Wbetk* 
er some one chancing to overhear the 
conversation between Mrs. Holman and 


the boatman, determined to subject her 
courage to still severer test, or to be 
near in time of possible peril; or 
whether the boatman himself thought 
thus to deter her from the attempt to 
cross the river, and abashed by her 
braver spirit sought to guard her from 
surrounding dangers, and subsequently 
enjoyed the discussion of the circum* 
stances too weU to reveal the tmtb, 
these are but surmises. 

Afterwards, when referring to the in- 
cident, it was queried : 

"Why Mrs. Holman, how did you 
know it was not Satan himself ?" 

"Well, and if it were, what cause 
had I for fear ? I knew that I had not 
anything to do with the devil, nor he 
with me I" was the reply. 

And equally fearless in the conscien- 
tious discharge of all the duties and 
responsibilities of her station in life, 
the long years rolled away and left 
a blest assurance of time well-spent 
Her children and grandchildren rose 
up and called her blessed, till, full 
of days, she was gathered to her 
rest. 

But even yet, through the lapse of a 
century, dear great-great-grandmother, 
does not a rivulet of thine own coura- 
geous blood flow resistlessly through the 
weaker veins of thy descendants ? Does 
it not mingle strangely with some other 
crimson stream, of shrinking timidity, 
and so gain the ascendancy, at times, as 
to thrill the soul with a flood of boldness 
to do and dare, though raging lions 
obstruct the way ? 

Thus still lingers here the influence 
of the long-flown spirit ; over the hand- 
ful of ashes can only be uttered the old, 
old word, — Peace I 

Keokuk, February, 1869. 
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SWEETNESSES. 


BT ST. LEDGBB. 


HOW much is in a kiss? 
Only this — only thisl 
Unto loving hearts and troe, 
Unto souls of royal hue, 
Who the crimson print e'er knew, 
'Tis a bliss, 'tis a bliss ; 
Tis a power — this regal kiss, 
Speaking at the soul's request, 
All that lay so unexpressed 
In the deepest deep of all the soul's 
unfathomed rest 

We learn it of the flowers — 
They are ours, — Love's and ours— 
And with twinings Telvet-meek, 
Each against the other's cheek, 
They are kissing, as they speak ; 
Thus in tones of silver showers— 
Rainy tones of silver showers. 
They are bidding us, like them, 
Wear Love's lucent diadem, 
And forever in our beings to enshrine 
the princely gem. 

Listen, listen to the trees — 
They are kissing in the breeze, 
And the tender words they say 
Float away — float away, 
Down the night and down the day. 
Telling mortals that to love, 
As the angels do above. 
With their brows enstamped with Right, 
With their purity so white. 
Is to wrap around our bosoms all the 
wealth of perfect light 


Hear the molten plash of streams ! 
They are kissing 'mid their gleams, 
And they speak to every heart 
Do, oh, do the nobler parti — 
Do in love the nobler part, 
Circle life with loving dreams, 
Make it gentle as the streams. 
So it flow to truth and good, — 
So it go where angels would. 
There to ripple in the atmosphere of 
Beauty understood. 

See the liquid, diamond rills. 
How they kiss amid their trills I 
And they whirl from off their steeps 
Down within the pearly deeps, 
Where the twilight ever sleeps. 
Saying, " Mortal, love thy brother," 
Saying, ''Love, oh, love each other." 
Then shall diamond hues, like mine, 
All your onward life entwine 
And that life will be a glory, girt with 
harmony divine. 

Oh, uplifting Beauty— Truth I 
Oh immortal child of youth 1 
Thee I worship as the sun. 
And I feel thy kisses run 
Through my heart, so purple-spun t 
Far within thy golden fire 
Soft wings beckon high and higher ; 
Liquid voices mingling say, 
As they wave away — away, 
Oh come hither, hither, hither 1 come 
and drink of gleaming May I 
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THE MANAGEMENT AND DISCIPLINE OF OUR PRISONS. 


BY ANDREW SHUMAN. 


THE subject of Prison Discipline is 
one that has received much atten- 
tion from modem philanthropists and 
statesmen at various times, and consid- 
erable progress has been made during 
the past century in the modes or systems 
established for the safe-keeping, punish- 
ment, and moral improvement and re- 
formation of convicted prisoners. The 
humanizing and liberal tendencies of 
the age have nK>t failed to leave the 
marks of their ameliorating influence 
in this department of human' economy 
and moral effort. The systems of cruelty 
and torture which, through many ages, 
were deemed inseparable from imprison- 
ment and punishment for crime, have 
been gradually modified ; and in some 
countries, where civilization with its 
beneficent spirit, and Christianity with 
its '^ golden rule,'' enlarge the minds 
and refine the sympathies of mankind, 
we now find but slight traces of those 
brutal relics of semi-barbarism. It is 
scarcely a century ago when John 
Howard, Beccaria, Sir William Black- 
stone, Mr. Bentham and Mr. Eden, by 
their investigations and exposures of 
the evils of the then existing prison 
systems of Europe, succeeded in insti- 
tuting the reforms, which, by the subse- 
quent efforts of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, Sir 
T. F. Buxton, and Sir Walter Crotton, 
were advanced to conform more nearly 
to the standard of Christian civilization ; 
and it is comparatively but a few years 
since the prison reform associations of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, by 
their philanthropic measures, succeeded 
in overcoming many of the evils and 
Abases formerly existing and practiced 
IB nearly all the prisons and peniten- 
tiaries of this country. The spirit of 
Christian philanthropy which has ani- 

15 


mated these reformers, has of late years 
been potent in its influence upon legis- 
lation in reference to crime and the 
treatment of convicted criminals. The 
lash, the shower-bath, and other tortures 
which ignorance and cruelty invented 
for the punishment of prisoners, have 
now almost entirely disappeared irom 
our State Prisons and Penitentiaries, or 
if resorted to at all, are applied only in 
such extreme and exceptional cases 
where all persuasive or kindly means for 
bringing convicts to subjection prove 
ineffective. 

During the past five years, being offi- 
cially connected with the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Jolietr— one of the largest 
State Prisons in this country, and hav- 
ing, with only one exception, a larger 
number of convicts within it« walls 
than any in the world — the writer of 
this has had a favorable and adequate 
opportunity of investigating this subject 
of prison discipline. The result of my 
observations and investigations, which 
have been those of a student as well as 
an officer, was an early conviction that 
harsh treatment, as a rule, tends to 
make bad men worse ; and that humane 
discipline, coupled with a system of re- 
wards and punishments that is unfailing 
in the execution of its promises, by just 
and discriminating keepers, is the very 
best — nay, the only correct mode for 
the successful government of convicts, 
if the aim of imprisonment be their 
moral improvement and reformation, as 
well as their punishment for having 
violated law. The careful and observ- 
ing student of the nature of man, need 
not be told that no human being has 
ever yet been made better by harshness 
or cruelty. The effect of physical pun- 
ishment may terrify the weak and pow- 
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erless into passive submission to the 
power that is over them^ bat it is, at the 
same time, brutalizing both to the one 
who inflicts and the victim of such pun- 
ishment. It tends to develop the worst 
passions of our common nature. It fills 
the heart with bitterness, and seldom, if 
ever, produces repentance, or even re- 
gret. There is no surer method of 
making a bad boy or a bad man worse, 
and to spoil him altogether, than to 
whip and kick and otherwise maltreat 
him, whenever he does wrong, or goes 
contrary to the will or caprice of .master 
or keeper. And yet, for centuries the 
law and public opinion justified and 
supported only such systems of prison 
discipline as were based upon the idea 
that convicts deserved, and therefore 
would have to receive, only harsh treat- 
ment, and could be governed only by 
the terrorism of the lash and other cor- 
poreal tortures. It is remarkable that 
the precious teachings of the divine 
Author of the Christian religion, which 
is founded in mercy, kindness and 
magnanimity towards even the erring 
and the criminal, should, during the 
eighteen hundred years in which they 
have been regenerating the sinful hu- 
manity of a wayward world, have been 
80 slow in taking a real hold upon 
Christian nations and states, as to render 
these systems tolerable in this age of 
thought, philosophy and progressive 
reason ; for, to the dishonor of our civ- 
ilization be it said, there are States and 
communities, even in Christian and pro- 
gressive America, where they are still 
adhered to and attended by outrageous 
abuses. 

The vengeance of the law, in its pur- 
suit of the criminal, should cease and 
be satisfied when its penalty has been 
pronounced against him; and his en- 
trance upon his term of prison service 
should be regarded by the law and the 
prison authorities as the beginning of a 
probationary career, to be attended by 
reformatory influences, tending to form 


in him habits of industry, educate him 
to higher and better habits ' of thought 
and feeling than those to which his 
past life has been accustomed, and to 
develop the nobler elemetits of his 
manhood. Instead of crushing him 
down by brute force, making him con- 
tinually to realize his self-degradation, 
and causing him to lose his self-re- 
spect and to brood through years of 
bitterness and hate under the smarting 
consciousness of suffering wrongs and 
abuses which he is powerless to prevent, 
being, perhaps, the victim of inhuman, 
capricious or passionate keepers, would 
not the law and its officers adopt a wiser 
course by taking it for granted that the 
simple fact of being deprived of his 
personal liberty is of itself sufficient 
punishment, and seeking as the object 
of his imprisobment, to reform him a« 
far as possible, and to better fit him to 
return to the liberty and the society 
from which he has been excluded in 
consequence of his misdeeds? While 
occasionally a convict, on entering the 
State's Prison, is totally depraved and 
hopelessly desperate, yet the great ma- 
jority of them are not irretrievably 
criminal in their natures, and many of 
them are the victims rather of unfortu- 
nate circumstances than desperate de- 
pravity or wilful criminality. Therefore, 
while in every prison there are a few 
who are seemingly proof against the in- 
fluence of kindness, or the efforts of 
moral improvement and regeneration, 
there are many who yield readily to the 
influence of gentleness and encourage- 
ment, and are restrained and improved 
by appeals to their manhood, self-respect 
or self-interest 

In our State Penitentiary, the lash 
was abolished by law two years ago. 
The effect was a disappointment to that 
class of disciplinarians who insisted 
that convicts could not be governed 
without that or some equally terrible 
weapon of punishment; for almost in- 
stantly a change was observable among 
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that class of convicts who were ro- 
garded as the most tronblesome and 
uncontrollable. Cheerfulness took the 
place of moroseness, and a willing and 
prompt obedience of rules and orders 
by those who had previously defied 
authority and been constantly plotting 
means of mischief and rebellion, was 
soon perceptible. The simple abolition 
of the lash did not of itself, perhaps, pro- 
duce this change, though it doubtless 
had much to do with it With the 
doing away of corporeal punishment, 
there was simultaneously a change of 
warden and keepers, and an entirely 
new system of convict labor and prison 
government was inaugurated. The for- 
mer plan of leasing out and giving to 
contractors the control and manage- 
ment of the entire Penitentiary and its 
inmates, for mere money-making pur- 
poses, was superseded by the new plan 
of State control, under which the prison 
officers are made directly responsible to 
the people of the State. The convicts 
were made to feel that they were no 
longer mere slaves, laboring for the pe- 
cuniary benefit of private speculators, 
but that they were working for the 
State, which feeds, clothes and cares 
for them ; and that for all the work they 
performed over and above a certain 
reasonable task, they would be credited, 
and paid in cash on the expiration of 
their terms of imprisonment. Fortu- 
nately for the success of the new sys- 
tem, good, humane officers were selected 
to administer it, who, by their exhibition 
of an earnest interest in the comfort 
and general welfare of the convicts, 
soon gained their confidence and re- 
spect. The warden, who has immediate 
charge of the discipline and business 
concerns of the institution, is a man of 
intelligence and humanity, and requires 
his subordinates to deal justly with 
every convict, and use no harsh words 
or measures unless absolutely necessary. 
The only punishment with which diso- 
bedience or insubordination is threat- 


ened, is the dark cell or the ball and 
chain, and these are dreaded more than 
the lash. The dark cell is one of the 
ordinary prison cells, with the grated 
door so boarded up as almost completely 
to shut out the light. In this the refrac- 
tory convict is confined on bread and 
water, until he expresses himself ready 
to go to work and behave himself. It 
is seldom that a convict remains in the 
dark cell as long as twelve hours at a 
time, and hardly ever does the same 
convict incur the liability of being thus 
punished a second time. In case the 
subject of this punishment has been in 
the dark cell so long, without yielding, 
as to endanger his health or his eyes, 
he is taken out, and put to work with 
the rest of the convicts, with a chain 
fastened to his ankles, and a heavy iron 
ball attached to the chain. The dis- 
grace of this humiliating appurten- 
ance, its constant inconvenience, and 
the disagreeable clanking and cumber- 
some dragging of the ball and chain 
whenever its wearer moves his feet, can 
not long be endured ; and it is generally 
not over a day or two before he begs 
piteously to be relieved of the incum- 
brance, which is done on the condition 
that he will henceforth conduct himself 
with propriety. It hardly ever becomes 
necessary to incumber the same convict 
with the ball and chain a second time. 
These modes of punishment, by which 
no bodily pain is inflicted, are remarka- 
bly effective, as is proved by the fact 
that often weeks and months pass by 
without rendering a resort to any pun- 
ishment necessary. The convicts are 
made to understand and to believe that 
so long as they obey the officers and 
the rules and regulations of the insti- 
tution, they will be well treated, and 
that punishment will not be resorted to 
unless actually necessary to enforce 
authority and preserve order and disci- 
pline. 

But not only by the abolition of the 
lash, the rule of kindness, and the 
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modes of punishment described above 
for extreme cases, are the eleven hun- 
dred convicts at Joliet successfully gov- 
erned. There is what is known in the 
prison as a ''good-time law/' which 
stimulates to good behavior, and which, 
with many of the convicts, is a power- 
ful inducement to obedience and faith- 
ful conduct. Under this law, the t^rms 
of sentence are reduced, as a reward 
for good behavior. A well-behaved 
convict, by virtue of his exemplary 
conduct, has fifty days taken from the 
first year of his sentence, and sixty 
days from every subsequent year. If 
he violates a rule or becomes refractory 
at any time, however, he loses all the 
^'good time" he has made, and is re- 
quired to begin a new account, the 
same as if he had just arrived in the 
prison. This regulation, doubtless, 
causes many convicts who would other- 
wise be troublesome, to behave them- 
selves well ', but this regulation was in 
force before the lash was abolished, or 
before the present system of kind treat- 
ment under State control was inaugu- 
rated *, and inasmuch as under the for- 
mer system of government and disci- 
pline, by lessees, there were much more 
trouble, insubordination and apparent 
necessity for punishment, than under 
the present management, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the ''good-time 
law," although an important element, is 
not the main influence that has led to 
the establishment of successful disci- 
pline at Joliet. Under the old system, 
the authority said to the convicts, " Do 
so and so, or we will whip you." Under 
the present system, the authority says to 
them, "Do so and so, and we will re- 
spect and treat yon as men while yon 
are here, and do the best we can to 
educate and prepare you to become 
useful and worthy members of society 
when you leave here." This difl^erence 
in treatment is the secret of the di£fer- 
ence in results. 
These unfortunates are but human 


beings, like ourselves, having passions, 
feelings and senses, as we have. They 
have a pride to be appealed to and de- 
veloped, ambition to be aroused, pas- 
sions to be curbed, a manhood to be 
inspired and refined. Most of them 
are the victims of circumstances, of 
wrong education, of poverty and igno- 
rance, of intemperance, of habits of 
idleness, or of unfortunate natural pro- 
pensities. Let us, then, study their na- 
tures, and seek access to their reasons 
and their hearts, when dealing with 
them. Let us labor to make them 
better — not to harden and brutalize 
them more, and thus confirm them in 
their criminal dispositions. My experi- 
ence and observation have continually 
strengthened my conviction that this is 
the true system to be adopted in our 
prisons — the system of governing by 
kindness, by just rewards, by inspiring 
the prisoner with hope and an ambition 
for a better life, and by training him 
to habits of industry and manliness, 
placing in his hands the means by, 
which, when he goes out into the world, 
he will be able and disposed to earn an 
honest living in honorable employ- 
ments, and thus have no excuse for 
crime. 

But, after all, no matter how good 
may be the system that has been devised 
for the government of a prison, much 
depends upon the character of the pris- 
on officers who are entrusted with its 
administration, for successful results. 
The greatest abuses in prisons are attrib- 
utable to the unfitness of officers and 
keepers, who are too often appointed to 
their places of trust and duty from mere 
political, personal, or falsely economical 
considerations, regardless of those qual- 
ities of mind and heart which alone 
should be taken into account when 
placing such delicate trusts and respon- 
sibilities in the hands of individuals. 
A prison officer ought to be a man of 
discriminating judgment, a merciful dis- 
position, a thorough knowledge of human 
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nature, strictly just, orderly, systematic, 
and, above all, conscientious. He should 
not be a hard man, a tyrant, nor an insin- 
cere man. He ought to be a practically 
religious man, and possessed of the power 
to govern, sway and persuade men by 
his words and his superiority of mind 
and command of presence. It is matter 
of real regret that we but rarely find the 
''right men in the right place" at the 
head of our prisons. No system of dis- 
cipline, be it ever so perfect in its design, 
can be successfully carried out, or be 
fruitful of great results, when the men 
to whose administration it is entrusted 
are not possessed of manly, honorable, 
or merciful qualities. 

The religious regulations of a prison 
may also be made a very important ele- 
ment of power for good, not only for 
the establishment of satisfactory disci- 
pline in the prison, but for the education 
of the convicts for a return to the out- 
side world, to mingle again in society, 
and become worthy members of com- 
munity. Without this element in prison 
management, thepermanent reformation 
of criminals can not be expected. They 
may behave well, be obedient, and be 
considered " good convicts " as convicts, 
simply, under the influence of kind 
treatment ; but add to this influence of 
kindness, by which their confidence is 
secured, the still more potent influence 
of religious thought, faith and devotion, 
by which their hearts are regenerated 
and their restless spirits tamed, and 
you have made a complete conquest, 
having accomplished the making of a 
new man, fit to be bom out of prison 
into a new life. There is no place in 
the worid so well adapted to this great 
and holy work of spiritual regeneration 
as a large prison, having hundreds of 
inmates. It is truly a rich field for the 
sowing of good seed, which will bring 
forth an hundred fold to the wise, judi- 
dons and iiidustrious religious husband- 
man. The convicts have abundant time 
to hear, read, reflect and ponder. They 


will, as a general rule, listen attentively 
to a good sermon, and be afiected by an 
emotional prayer; and are, apparently, 
always ready to converse calmly, soberly 
and inquiringly upon religious subjects, 
with those in whose piety and sincerity 
they have confidence. A system of 
occasional sermons and frequent relig- 
ious exercises, followed up by a free 
supply of religious and moral reading 
for those who can read, and conversa- 
tions with them upon those solemn sub- 
jects, while alone in their cells, in the 
evening, could not fail of gradually, but 
surely, producing an impression upon 
even the worst of the convicts; and few 
are so infidel or so hardened as to be 
proof, through all their months or years 
of imprisonment, against these religion- 
izing influences daily at work upon them. 
It is safe to say that most of them, if 
they had been under as careful religious 
training in youth, or accustomed in later 
years to even ordinary religious associa- 
tions or influences, they would never 
have been guilty of crime ; and a prop- 
erly managed prison will so accustom 
them to these associations and influ- 
ences, so deeply and solemnly impress 
them with the importance of religion, 
and so fully and powerfully awaken 
their consciences and soften their na- 
tures, as to be really a school for the 
spiritual education of men who have 
been either ignorant or habitually reck- 
less of the truths and the importance' 
of religion. With the class of two or 
three hundred converted and praying 
men now organized among the convicts 
at Joliet — the result of the individual 
efforts of the chaplain, in one year — 
and with the indubitable evidences con- 
stantly before us of the beneficent gen- 
eral efiect of preaching and prayer 
upon the behavior and deportment of 
the great mass of the prisoners, the 
officers at that prison are convinced of 
nothing more thoroughly than they are 
of the importance of frequent religious 
exercises as an aid to successful disci- 
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pline, as well as an effectiye reformatory 
instramentalitj among wicked, hardened 
and perverse men. 

As tx) the best prison system now in 
snccessful operation, that of Ireland, 
originated by Sir Walter Grotton fifteen 
years ago, is deemed by prison reformers 
and humanitarians as far superior to all 
existing plans. That is known by the dis- 
tinguishing term of the "Irish system." 
It is established upon the graded prin- 
ciple ; a convict can, by good conduct, 
graduate from the lower class to the 
next above it, in which he has better 
treatment, greater physical comfort, and 
more privileges. There are four of 
these grades or classes, entirely sepa- 
rated from each other; the last of which 
is a conditional pardon, or 'ticket of 
leave," with a liability of being returned 
to prison, if proving unworthy of his 
freedom, and being obliged to serve out 
his full term of sentence. Under this 
system, a convict can, by continued good 
behavior, reduce a term of fifteen years 
to ten, and in the meantime earn a 
goodly sum of money by over-work, for 
his own use when discharged. This 
system, among other privileges of ad- 
vancement, gives the convict the benefit 
of frequent lectures on various scientific, 
moral, religious, and practical subjects, 
and of other reformatory and improv- 
ing influences. It is a model system of 


prison discipline, if we may judge from 
the accounts we receive of its opera- 
tions and satisfactory results. To ren- 
der such a system practicable in this 
country, our existing prisons would have 
to be rebuilt and remodeled upon a 
more extensive plan. The four grades 
or classes would have to be completely 
separated. Inasmuch as in our own 
State the economical consideration is 
made primary to that of reformation, 
we can not at present hope to reach the 
degree towards perfection in this matter 
that has been attained in Ireland. 

Although this subject of prison man- 
agement and discipline has received the 
earnest attention of many very good 
and practical men in times past, yet 
there is no field of philosophical inves- 
tigation, public economy, or moral use- 
fulness, more inviting to, or more in 
want of, great minds and good hearts to 
labor in, than this. Many abuses and 
erroneous systems, that are disgraceful 
to humanity and a reproach to our civ- 
ilization, still exist, and to remedy these, 
and make our State Prisons adult in- 
dustrial and reform schools, instead of 
conservatories of human depravity, is a 
work that might well engage the thoughts 
and efforts of our greatest philanthro- 
pists, reformers, religionists and states- 
men. 


Huhboldt's Grave. — ^Eight miles 
from Berlin is Tegel, a quiet place in 
the forest, with only a modern castle 
and its appendages. From the castle, 
by a winding foot-path, at first through 
an over-arching jungle of lilacs, and 
then through native woodlands, one is 
led a long distance, until he is unex- 
pectedly brought to a little dell, with an 
inclosure of graves covered with ivy. 
One of the sleepers in this quiet place 
is Frederick Henry Alexander Von 
Humboldt, who was born in 1769, and 
died at the age of ninety years. At 


the head of the inclosure is a neat 
monument of red granite, surrounded 
by a beautiful figure of " Hope " in 
white marble. Long arms of oak, 
reaching out horizontally toward the 
sleeper, some of them more than fifty 
feet long, and ever green with the moss 
of many years, give to the secluded spot 
a venerable surrounding. The April 
breeze, whispering through the boughs 
of spruce and cedar, told the visitor to 
speak low and walk soflly,and my feelings 
were in a good mood readily to hear and 
heed the gentle monitor. — Exchange, 
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ATHENIAN AND AMERICAN SOPHISTS.— III. 


BT JAlfBS R. BOISE. 


ANOTHER characteristic of the 
Athenian Sophists appears to have 
been their readiness to teach every- 
thing. They were the professors of 
aniversal knowledge; at least, this 
character has generally been attributed 
to them, whether jnstly or unjustly we 
do not now propose to consider. Soc- 
rates, in his defence before his judges, 
represents that many of the leading 
men of his time professed to know 
everything, and he claims a superiority 
over them, not because he knew more 
than everything, but because he did not 
actually know anything, save that he 
knew his ignorance ; while others, who 
were, in fact, equally ignorant with 
himself, did not even know their igno- 
rance. In this alone, Socrates claimed 
that he was superior to his contempora- 
ries. In this seeming paradox, there 
lies a depth of wisdom which subse- 
quent ages have not failed to admire. 
Although the arrogance of which Soc- 
rates complains is affirmed of many of 
the principal men of his time, it has 
been usual to understand it as applica- 
ble more especially to the Sophists. 
Accepting the assumption as true, we 
inquire what representatives they have, 
if any, among ourselves. It would, 
perhaps, be a somewhat startling affir- 
mation, to say that the teachers of our 
country, as a profession, exhibit, in a 
marked degree, this characteristic of 
the Athenian Sophists. Yet to whom 
do satirists so often attribute conceit, 
and pedantry, and arrogance as to that 
dignified ideal personage, the school- 
master? Let the accusation fall on 
whomsoever it may, we must concede 
that the teachers of our country, as a 
whole, profesa to teach a far greater 
number of studies than they can teach 


well ; and that consequently they make 
professions which they are by no means 
able to justify. Nor is this wholly their 
own fault. The organization of our 
schools, and in some degree of our col- 
leges, is such as to require, oftentimes, 
a single person to teach almost every- 
thing which is ever taught at all in our 
country. The demand on the teachers 
in our academies, and in our union and 
high schools, is altogether preposterous. 
Not unfrequently the same person pro- 
fesses to teach, besides the elementary 
branches of an education, rhetoric, 
logic, metaphysics, the pure mathemat- 
ics, the whole range of natural sciences, 
ancient and modern languages, and 
universal history I We have some idea 
what the character of the teaching 
must be when the teacher professes to 
do so much. Indeed, we have, ourselves, 
been the victims of this very system — 
this American sophistry. Gratefnl as 
we may be to the instructors of our 
earlier years for their fidelity and kind- 
ness, who of us has not had occasion to 
deplore their incompetence? How much 
precious time have we not lost at that 
important age when the educated youth 
of Germany are in the gymnasia? It 
is an excellent maxim which one of the 
best educators in our country * used to 
impress on his pupils : '^ Would you teach 
a thing ioe2Z, know it" One might sup- 
pose that no man, in his senses, would 
ever undertake to teach a thing without 
knowing it; but the fact is, that multi- 
tudes of persons do undertake to give 
lessons in subjects of which they know 
little, or even nothing. They propose 
to teach by acquiring the requisite 
knowledge just in advance of their 

* RaT. Dr. WayUuid, Ut« Prwid«nt of Brown 
UniTvraltj. 
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pupils. The resalt generally ia that 
neither teachers nor pupils ever learn 
what thej imagine themselves to have 
learned; thej are completely ignorant 
of their ignorance. But the same diffi- 
culty extends even to our colleges. The 
tame man is often appointed professor 
of a greater range of studies than any 
one person ever could teach well. An 
intelligent gentleman not long ago^ 
while examining a catalogue of an 
American college, observing that five 
or six different natural sciences were 
assigned to one department, remarked : 
"Humboldt could not teach all those 
studies." It is very certain that the 
great naturalist would never have un- 
dertaken what a multitude of men in 
our country every year profess to do 
excellently. 

It becomes apparent on the most su- 
perficial examination that a more per- 
fect division of labor, in teaching is ab- 
solutely necessary to any high attain- 
ments. Men understand the importance 
of a division of labor on railways, in 
machine shops and in cotton mills ; but 
they sadly neglect it in the training of 
their children. In the one case, it is 
indispensable to have the requisite num- 
ber of heads and hands — indispensable 
because their business would suffer 
without them ; in the other case, a neg- 
lect to provide the requisite number of 
competent laborers is unimportant, be- 
cause nothing will suffer in conse- 
quence but — their children 1 It is time 
that teachers and pupils and parents 
were more fiilly aware of the extent 
and the danger of this evil. More light 
should be thrown on this subject. Pa- 
rents are not really indifferent to the 
welfare of their children. It is only 
because they suppose everything to be 
managed well enough now that they are 
indiffsrent to the eril. In no way do 
we conceive that our high schools and 
academies and colleges can be so much 
improved as by constantly holding up 
to the view of teachers and pupils and 


parents the superior organization of the 
German gymnasia. * Humiliating as it 
may be to an American, we must own 
our inferiority, and commence the work 
of improvement. Some people, indeed, 
affect to be too patriotic to look to Ger- 
many for improved systems of educa- 
tion. It is surely a singular patriotism 
which influences such people. They 
are worthy to become the privy coun- 
selors of the Emperor of Japan; for of 
all such patriots, he is perhaps the most 
eminent. But, fortunately, we are not 
all -patriots of this school. We are 
willing to look to any land, not with a 
spirit of servile imitation, but with a 
rational independence, and seek for 
improvements on anything which now 
exists among us. All intelligent and 
well informed men, everywhere, ac- 
knowledge the superior excellence in 
the organization of the German gym- 
nasia. This superiority consists mainly 
in the classification of studies and of 
teachers. The course of study which 
in our schools is often assigned to one 
man, would there be assigned to per- 
haps ten men. But it has been re- 
marked, somewhat cavalierly, that one 
American can do as much work as ten 
Germans. The American who thinks 
so, has certainly a very comfortable 
opinion of himself. How it may be 
with his hands, we do not know; but 
where th e, head i s concerned, we have 
yet to find the American who can do 
more work than the German. Such an 
opinion, if it be really an opinion, pro- 
ceeds from the silliest ignorance and 
conceit, and it deserves no serious con- 
sideration. But the fact that teachers 
in this country are generally required 
to divide their time among a greater 
number of studies than they can well 
attend to, must be constantly kept in 


* The reoftnt report of the oominlMloner of edo- 
eatlon oontaint, wiUi other ducamentt of the hJgh- 
•it Tftlae, one on the ** QTmnMiain and SeoondarT 
XdQcatlon of PruMla." we earncetly recommend 
the attentiTe penunl of this document to all who 
are interested ia the canae of higher education In 
this eonntry. 
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Ti'ew; for while this fact remains, we 
hold that no really thorough teaching 
is practicable, and for the present we 
know of no better models for the di- 
vision of labor than the gymnasia and 
universities of Germany. If we can 
make improvements on the models, we 
shall deserve great credit; but above 
all things, let us not be insensible to our 
chief imperfections, nor fail to derive 
profit from the experience of others. 

Another characteristic of the Athe- 
nian Sophists, and the last which we 
shall now allude to, was their extreme 
servility. "Tell us," said they, "tell 
us, O Athenians, what you want, and 
we will give it to yon. We can teach 
everything, and we are ready to teach 
just what you wish. It lies with 
yon only to signify your pleasure; 
we are both able and willing to 
gratify you." This is not far removed 
from the language of some modem ed- 
ucators. The more carefully it is con- 
sidered, the more exact will the parallel 
appear. Loud complaints have been 
uttered among us against those institu- 
tions of learning which prescribe rigid 
courses of study, and against those 
teachers who venture in any case to 
urge upon their pupils what they shall 
learn. It is assumed that the learners 
are the best judges of what they need, 
and those who contravene their choice 
are opposed to the best interests of edu- 
cation. That is, according to this theory, 
the youth who have not yet entered on 
the field of knowledge are better able 
to decide what valuable treasures it 
contains than those who have already 
carefully surveyed it. To support this 
view, the universities of Germany are 
referred to. In them, it is said, the ut- 
most freedom of choice exists, and in 
them also are found the largest number 
of the best scholars in the world. But 
it seems to be forgotten that no man 
can even enter a German university 
until he has completed a course of study 
incomparably more rigid than that of 


any American college, and more than 
twice the length of our collegiate course ! 
Well may it be presumed that a man 
who has done all this is capable hence- 
forth of choosing for himself what stu- 
dies he will prosecute ; for he is already 
an educated man. But the case of 
those to whom it is proposed to offer 
the same option in this country, is totally 
different. They have not yet acquired 
the elements of an education. They are 
often as ignorant of the Latin grammar 
and of Euclid as they are of Sanscrit or 
the calculus. They have, peradventure, 
not even learned the names of those 
sciences which are embraced in our or- 
dinary course of collegiate study. How 
different, therefore, is their competence 
to decide the question, what they want, 
from that of the student on entering a 
German university! It might just as 
reasonably be inferred that because a 
man is fitted to be thrown upon the 
world to make shift for himself at 
twenty-one, he can do the same thing 
when he is one year old I Freedom of 
choice is a pleasing idea to an Ameri- 
can, but we in most instances suppose 
some preparation to be requisite for the 
proper enjoyment of this freedom. It 
is even unsafe, and may work the great- 
est mischief, if it is allowed prema- 
turely. 

The truth is, educated men, and espe- 
cially the instmctors of our youth — not 
the youth themselves — are responsible 
in a great degree for the character of 
our educational systems. It is their 
duty to direct and control their pupils, 
as far as possible, in the choice of their 
studies ; for if competent for their sta- 
tion, they possess superior wisdom in 
this matter. Without such control on 
the part of teachers, the education of 
our youth will necessarily become more 
and more superficial. Students almost 
invariably prefer what is easiest. Com- 
paratively few grapple voluntarily with 
difficult studies, however valuable and 
important ; while if those studies were 
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placed directly in their way, so that they 
could not honorably avoid them, they 
would master the difficulty and reap the 
reward of their achievement. 

We must not always ask the people 
what they want; we must often tell 
them what they need; and, whether 
they are pleased or not, we must insist 
upon what we believe to be the troth. 

We may in many ways derive instruc- 
tion from the example of Socrates and 
the Sophists; for they lived among a 
people more nearly resembling our own 
than any other whose character is im- 
printed on the pages of history. If we 
understand our own age and country 
aright, we shall understand the essen- 
tial characteristics of the Athenian peo- 
ple in the fourth and fifth centuries 
before the Christian era. Consequently 
the examples of individual character 
which we may find there, are specially 
adapted to afford instruction and warn- 
ing to us. Prominent among the char- 
acters of that period, we find a class of 
gift;ed and well-educated men who offered 
themselves as teachers of the people. 
Possessing a versatility and tact which 
have rarely been equalled, they proposed 
to teach every science and to adopt 
any method of instruction the people 
demanded. They were the most will- 
ing, the most popular, the most accom- 
plished, and, for aught we know, the most 
devoted servants of the people whom the 
world has ever seen. In the same age, 
there appeared a single man of just the 
opposite character. He neither asked 
nor cared what the people wanted, nor 
what would please the people. He 
sought their good^ not their good-toUL 
With the most provoking rudeness and 
impertinence, he accosted every man 
who came in his way, exposing the folly 
of pride, the shallowness of ignorance, 
the degradation of vice, and the wick- 
edness of impiety. His reproo& became 
at length intolerable, and the people, to 
rid themselves of further annoyance 
from such a man, finally gave him the 


fatal hemlock. And behold! now in 
this our day the word Sophist, the name 
of the former — originally an honorable 
appellation — has passed into univexsal 
contempt; while Socrates, the imperti- 
nent, eccentric and once-hated teacher, 
is spoken of as the wisest and best of 
the ancient philosophers. It was not 
his oddities, most certainly, nor his rough- 
ness, nor his utter contempt for the 
opinions of others (the mere accidents 
of his character), that entitle him to 
this proud distinction ; nor was it alone 
his most extraordinary powers of dis- 
cernment; but, added to these, it was 
his earnest, passionate love of truth — 
his determination, regardless of all con- 
sequences, to pursue and to teach the 
truth, whether it happened to be popu- 
lar or not, whether men wanted it or 
not. This line of conduct ultimately 
wins golden opinions from all virtuous 
communities, and, what is quite as much 
to be desired, wins the approval of a 
good conscience fn the sight of God 
and of men. 

The above hasty comparison which 
we have attempted to draw between the 
Sophists of Athens and certain types of 
character now existing in our own coun- 
try, might be carried much further and 
.made more particular. Our aim has 
been merely to sketch a few outlines, 
to point out a few tendencies in our 
educational movements, which we be- 
lieve to be in the wrong direction. 
It is evidently the dnty of all scholars 
in our country, while they seek as much 
as possible to diffuse education and ren- 
der it popular, to aim also at more per- 
fect scholarship and higher attainments 
in learning. Whatever facile and supers 
ficial acquisitions may be offered as a 
substitute for solid learning, should be 
rejected ; and whatever systems of edu- 
cation are likely to depress the stand- 
ard of scholarship among us, should be 
calmly but firmly opposed. It is well 
to render education as cheap as possi- 
ble, so as to place it within the reach of 
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all ; bnt it is not well to render it, like 
many other cheap articles, compara- 
tivelj worthless. Let its quality on no 
acconnt be deteriorated. Let it be cheap 
and good. It were well if it could not 
only be rendered cheap, but even gra- 


tuitous. We should be glad if it could 
be given to all, without money and with- 
out price; but, like the brightness of 
the sun, or the rain from heaven, let 'it 
always be, for the poor as well as for 
the rich, the very best 


NEVADA AND THE SILVER MINES. 
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THE State of Nevada was formerly a 
portion of the Territory of Utah, and 
was admitted into the Union on the 3l8t 
of October, 1864. As a whole, it may 
be said to be a vast, mountainous, rocky 
desert, though along the water courses 
there are some fine valleys, and on the 
sage-brush plains many good farms 
have been opened. The mountain 
chains run in the direction from north 
to south, and their rocky sides, with 
wide-stretching arid plains at their feet, 
present a picture at once rugged and 
forbidding. There is a great scarcity 
of timber, though along the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada range there 
are some good pine forests, and cotton- 
wood trees are found near the courses 
of the Carson, Humboldt and Walker 
rivers, but not in great numbers. There 
are other places in the State where 
small groves of cottonwoods may be 
seen. On the Truckee river, which 
empties into Pyramid lake, some good 
farms have been opened, and to a per- 
son coming down from the northern 
portion of the Slate, where all is deso- 
late and dreary, they present a charm- 
ing appearance. There are three other 
streams in the upper part, called the 
Owyhee, Kings and Quins rivers. Pyr- 
amid lake is the largest body of water 
in the State, being about thirty miles 
long, and from ten to twelve miles wide. 
Winnemucca lake is near it, and parallel 
to it, being about the same length, 
thongh not more than, four miles in 


width. Lake Tahoe, or Bigler, is on 
the summit of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, partly in Nevada and partly in 
California, and is a beautiful sheet of 
water. The waters of Pyramid and 
Winnemucca lakes are brackish and 
unfit to drink. Besides these lakes, 
there are Walker lake, Humboldt lake 
and Carson lake. The former is a fine 
sheet of water, but the two latter are 
little better than swamps, and are some- 
times called "sinks." Above Pyramid 
lake is the Black Rock desert, or Valley 
of the Mud lakes, which is over sixty 
miles long, and from ten to twelve in 
width, and is as perfect a desert as there 
is on earth. It is as level as a house 
floor, and upon its whole surface there 
is neither a spear of grass nor a shrub 
of any kind. It makes an excellent 
road during the summer months, but in 
spring time is covered with water. Hot 
springs may be found in every portion 
of the State, bubbling up and puffing 
away in fine style, and some of them 
near Virginia City, on account of their 
puffing propensities, have obtained for 
themselves the name of the Steamboat 
Springs. The waters of many of the 
springs are strongly impregnated with 
alkali, so as to render them unfit for 
use; and in some places the bones of 
oxen may be seen, which have been 
killed by drinking too much of this kind 
of water. In the Truckee and Carson 
rivers the Indians catch salmon trout, 
and in many streams in the mountains 
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fine brook troat are taken in the proper 
season. 

Many of the people say that the 
name of the State ought to have been 
Washoe instead of Nevada, and now 
there is an effort being made to change 
it. The first mines were known as the 
Washoe mines, so called from a small 
tribe of Indians who resided in the 
vicinity ; and the people claim that this 
would have been far more appropriate 
than the Spanish word Nevada (snowy), 
derived from the mountain ridge. Be- 
sides this, there is a large county in Cal- 
ifornia of that name, and a mining city, 
and this gives rise to endless trouble 
with regard to mail matter, localities 
and so forth. The people of the Pacific 
slope seem to have a limited nomencla- 
ture, and Virginia Cities, Nevadas, Ruby 
Cities, Gold Hills and Silver Cities are 
repeated cui nauseam. 

The number of inhabitants is a very 
difficult matter to decide upon, the popu- 
lation being, for the most part, a purely 
mining one, and constantly shifting from 
place to place. Virginia City is the 
largest town, and is built high up on the 
side of Mount Davidson, overlooking a 
great many mountain peaks and the 
valley of Carson river. This town is 
built over the famous Comstock silver 
lead, and underneath the ground is 
completely honey-combed with mines of 
vast extent and wonderful richness. It 
is this town which gives the chief im- 
portance to the State, and it is really a 
miracle of American enterprise and in- 
dustry. Far away from the seaboard, 
with no good farming land near, and 
little timber of any kind ; built upon the 
side of a mountain of solid rock, this 
city of ten thousand inhabitants, more 
or less, has sprung up, and in it are 
some edifices which would be creditable 
in any country. There are some fine 
three-story brick buildings, and many 
stores and shops which present a neat 
appearance, besides being well filled. 
The streets are built partly round the 


sides of the mountain, with cross streets 
running down the steep slope. Here is 
a busy scene, as everybody seems to 
have something to do and is making 
haste to do it Here, too, are monster 
quartz mills, grinding and crushing ore, 
and causing a din which is almost de&f* 
ening. They are generally located in 
the outskirts of the town, and are sar 
rounded by teams hauling wood and 
ore, and other articles which are needed. 
The Gould k Curry mill is in the six- 
mile canon, two miles from town, and 
this mill is said to have cost over a mil- 
lion of dollars. It is complete in all its 
details, handsomely finished, and, by all 
odds, the finest mill in Nevada. I maj 
go further, and say truly, that it is the 
finest silver mill in America, or perhaps 
in the world. It is one of the lions of 
Nevada, and a visit to the State is in- 
complete without having visited it 
There are several other excellent mills 
about the city, and the road from Vi^ 
ginia City, through Gold Hill and Silver 
City, appears to be lined with them. 
There are also mills at Dayton and at 
Washoe City. The use of the word " city " 
in this country must be understood in 
the American sense, and need not there- 
fore convey to the mind an extensive 
collection of houses and people. One 
day I heard a new arrival inquire of an 
old miner how large a place Silver Citj 
was. He said it was about as large as 
New York City, but was not built up yet 
So it is with others ; they are all large, 
but as yet are not built up. The towns 
of Gold Hill and Silver City are merely 
an extension, down a canon, of Virginia 
City, and it is difficult for a stranger to 
tell where one ends and another begins. 
Quartz mills, dust, tunnels, and piles on 
piles of rock which have been taken from 
the mines, one meets in every direclioo; 
and these mills are literally eating np 
the bowels of the earth. I venture to 
say that no more enterprising and thrifty 
community exists anywhere than this 
of Virginia City, and withal they are 
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frank, kind and generons, and greet a 
person with a whole-souledness which 2s 
refreshing. 

Thej are the Titans of the Western 
world, and such a thing as pauperism 
is onknown amongst them. Here we 
find the inevitable Yankee, the stalwart 
Western man, representatives from all 
of the South American republics, Jews, 
Pi-Ute Indians, Chinamen, and a re- 
spectable sprinkling of the Teutonic 
nee, who make the lager beer and cul- 
tivate cabbage-patches in the gorges of 
the mountains. The wood for the mills 
is hauled a long distance in wagons, 
and that for family use is brought in on 
the backs of donkeys by Chinamen, who 
know what they are about, and sell as 
mnch wood as a man can carry in both 
arms for a dollar and a half or two dol- 
lars in silver. The 3tate is intensely 
patriotic, and breathes Union always. 
The people have great respect for green- 
backs, but, when you come to pay them 
for anything, they prefer silver. The 
fact is, you can purchase nothing without 
paying coin, and then at a most exor- 
bitant price. 

« Austin is a town in the Reese Biver 
country, where they have good mines, 
and a population of about three thou- 
sand. Here, also, they have some excel- 
lent mills, and dig out a large amount 
of silver ore. It is thought by some 
that the mines are richer than those 
about Virginia City, but they are not 
near so extensive, nor do they pay as 
well; they are farther from market; 
everything there is much dearer, and 
the country does not appear to be in as 
prosperous a condition as its admirers 
could wish. Besides Austin, there are 
several settlements in that vicinity. 
Austin is the principal town in the east- 
em portion of the State, and is the 
largest place between Virginia City and 
Salt Lake City, in Utah, and is located 
on the old overland mail road. 

The Humboldt mines, in Humboldt 
county, were at one time very much 


thought of, and in the year 1864 a great 
many people gathered in their vicinity, 
and several towns and villages sprang 
up at once. The mines are still worked, 
though not with great success, the ledges 
being rich but narrow, and fuel scarce. 
Unionville, the county seat, has about 
two hundred inhabitants. 

Carson City, the capital of the State, 
is situated in Carson Valley, in a com- 
paratively fertile portion of the State. 
It contains a thousand or fifleen hundred 
inhabitants, and is in quite a flourishing 
condition; it contains some handsome 
dwellings, and a branch mint or assay 
office belonging to the government. As 
yet, there is no State House or Capitol 
worth mentioning. A few miles away 
is the Penitentiary or State Prison. 
About sixteen miles from here is Washoe 
City, a small town, where there are sev- 
eral quartz mills. The Carson Valley, 
next after the Truckee Valley, is the 
richest in the State, in an agricultural 
point of view ; but where everybody is 
engaged in mining, agriculture is a 
secondary affair. Still, hay and grain 
must be raised to support the horses, 
mules and oxen which are employed 
about the mills, and vegetables must be 
raised for the use of the miners. In 
the bleak and barren mining regions, 
anything green looks beautiful, even 
though it be a bunch of stunted grease 
wood. 

During the summer of 1866, the Gov- 
ernor and a party visited the south- 
eastern portion of the State to see the 
Pahranagat mines, which are said to 
be remarkably rich and worthy of further 
exploration. But by far the richest 
mines which have been discovered, so 
far as can be judged from present ap- 
pearances, are those of White Pine. 
The mines in this region were first no- 
ticed in 1864, though nothing was done 
to develop them, and prospectors con- 
tinued their search through '65, '66 and 
'67, until the autumn of 1868, when such 
astounding discoveries were made as 
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to create a furore along the whole Pa- 
cific coast; and which has been felt even 
in the older settled and more staid 
States. In the winter of 1867, the Eber- 
hardt mine was located, but not until 
the spring of '68 was work fairly com- 
menced upon it This wonderful mine, 
which is now worth millions of dollars, 
and from which a million has already 
been taken, sold at one time for twenty- 
five dollars! The Keystone, Aurora 
and Virginia mines are in this region, 
and have already become famous ; and 
Chloride Flat is said to be an immense 
deposit of pure chloride of silver. The 
White Pine district is rapidly filling up 
with miners and adventurers from all 
parts of the Union, and the town of 
Hamilton, located at the foot of Treas- 
ure Hill, contains over two thousand 
inhabitants. This town is eight thou- 
sand, two hundred and seventy-five feet 
above the sea-level, and Treasure City, 
one mile distant, is nine hundred feet 
higher. Not much can be said as re- 
gards the architectural beauty of the 
houses in these two towns, as boards 
are worth from two hundred to five hun- 
dred dollars in gold per thousand feet. 

In order to reach the White Pine 
mines from the Pacific side of the coun- 
try, it is necessary to go out from Skc- 
ramento, on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, to the town of Elko, which is four 
hundred and sixty miles east, and thence 
take a stage to Hamilton, one hundred 
and twenty-five miles distant, in a south- 
erly direction. 

It is almost impossible for people who 
have been reared in well-regulated and 
long-settled communities to understand 
much about these mining towns, or 
the peculiar code of morals, or im- 
morals, which exists therein. All men 
are intent upon one thing alone, and 
that is, to make a fortune speedily. 
Gambling is carried on without an at- 
tempt at concealment, though there are 
stringent laws on the statute books to 
prevent it. The streets present an ap- 


pearance which it is hard to describe, 
and, in the new ones particularly, a 
stranger is at loss to determine whether 
to laugh at their ridiculousness or pity 
their seeming poverty. At night there 
is music in all the saloons and drinking 
shops. One of these bands in particu- 
lar I recollect, which was made up of a 
fiddle, a trombone, and most stunoing 
bass drum. 

In addition to the mines already men- 
tioned, there are others, called Black 
Bock, Vicksburg and Puebla, in the 
northern part of the State. These mines 
as yet have not been of any benefit to 
their owners, owing, it is alleged, to the 
character of the ores, which are known 
as "rebellious" or "refractory." 

Other mines will be discovered in dif- 
ferent portions of the State, as this is, 
beyond a question, the richest silver- 
bearing region in the United States, or 
perhaps in the world. Men are out 
prospecting all the time, and no obsta- 
cles seem to deter them from this — to 
some of them — favorite pursuit Old 
miners frequently leave good claims to 
go off in search of new and unknown 
fields of enterprise. They suffer har^ 
ships without a murmur, and are fre- 
quently in want of the most common 
necessaries of life. Hunger, thirst and 
Indian dangers are no strangers to them, 
and through all they keep up the best 
of spirits, and are always ready to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to whoever meets 
them, be their stores ever so scanty, or 
their distance from any place where they 
can obtain more, ever so great. This is 
the class of men who are now develop- 
ing Nevada, and helping the nation in 
finding its hidden treasures. 

The Central Pacific Railroad is com- 
pleted across the entire breadth of Ne- 
vada. It enters the State from the west 
near Crystal Peak ; thence passes along 
the banks of the Truckee River to the 
Big Bend ; thence over to the banks of 
the Humboldt River, it follows along the 
course of that stream and passes on into 
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Utah. The construction of this road 
has given a great impetus to the busi- 
ness of Nevada. Fuel can soon be 
hauled at comparativelj cheap rates, 
and ores can be carried to California, 
where thejr can be reduced more easily 
ftud at less eost than at or near the 
mines. 

Virginia City is twenty miles from the 
road — the nearest point being at Reno. 
It is probable that a branch road will 
be constructed to that city, though how 
it is to be carried up the mountains re- 
mains to be seen. Genius and labor 
may overcome these obstacles, as they 
have many others. 

Another branch road will doubtless 
be built to the White Pine district, as a 
most favorable route is said to exist, 
through which it coulfl be carried with- 
out any great difficulty. There are many 
valleys in Eastern Nevada, between the 
line of the Central Pacific Railroad and 
the town of Hamilton, through which a 
road could be made, and along it good 
farms would soon be opened. Several 
of these valleys have already been taken 
up by enterprising settlers, and the land, 
which a year or two ago was of no value 
to any people except Indians, will soon 
be covered with farms. 

As a general rule, in taking up mines 
in this country, the discoverer is allowed 
to locate four hundred feet along the 
course of the ledge he has discovered. 
Other parties are allowed to take two 
hundred feet, and in order to hold these 
claims, a certain amount of work. Called 
an assessment, must be worked out 
within thirty days after making such 
location, to hold the same up to and in- 
cluding the day preceding the first 
Saturday of the then following August. 
This work involves the excavation and 
removal of fifty feet of earth or loose 
material, or five cubic feet of solid rock, 
for each two hundred feet in the claim. 
In each mining district there is a Re- 
corder, whose duty it is to survey and 
record these claims, and|rive certificates 


of work and ownership. This, work 
must be done each year, or what has 
been done before amounts to nothing, 
and the claim is liable to be '* jumped" 
or taken by any one. Each district has 
the right to make mining laws for its 
own government, and these laws are 
recognized by the State. The mining 
laws are very full and explicit, and it 
would be out of the question to give 
even a summary of them in an article 
of this kind. 

Miners know well enough how to 
make their own laws, and in these rough 
regions people must live up to them or 
they will certainly get into trouble. A 
few words suffice, and if delinquents do 
not take warning they are politely in- 
vited to ** leave the diggings." If this 
does not do, ulterior measures are re- 
sorted to, and no noise is made about 
the matter. 

The climate is here cool during the 
whole year, and at times in the winter 
season it is intensely cold. Snow falls 
on the mountains from October to the 
following June, and in some places it 
lies on the ground during the whole 
year. It is pleasant in the valleys even 
during the winter, but in the mountains, 
where the mining operations are carried 
on, it is sometimes terrible. The wind 
blows with the most unmitigated fury^ 
and snow, gravel and dust are hurled 
about in every direction. Bad weather 
is the rule; good weather the excep- 
tion. 

The owners of the mines about Vir- 
ginia City, on the Comstock ledge, 
have, for some time, been anxious to 
have a tunnel, called the Sutro Tunnel, 
run under these mines, and a memorial 
was sent by the Nevada Legislature to 
Congress, asking for help to push for- 
ward this enterprise. It contains some 
valuable information, and a few extracts 
may be interesting. It says : 

" Quartz lodes are the true source of 
the precious metals ; to them must we 
look for the future supply; and any 
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theory which tends to develop that in- 
terest should be looked upon by the 
legislators of the country as an all* 
important benefit to the nation. 

^ What is required to thoroughly de- 
velop that interest, and to induce 
private capital hereafter to embark 
largely in mining pursuits, is a practi- 
cal and positive demonstration of the 
continuity of mineral lodes in depth; 
and no work will prove that proposition 
more thoroughly and satisfactorily than 
the proposed Sutro Tunnel to the Com- 
stock lode. 

^* This tunnel, starting near the bor- 
ders of Carson river, a distance of four 
miles, will cut the Comstock lode at a 
depth of 2,000 feet, while if continued 
a short distance it will reac)i under the 
summit of Mount Davidson at a depth 
of 3,500 feet. By means of the tunnel 
the mines can be worked at least 1,000 
feet below its level, thus demonstrating 
the continuance of the Comstock lode 
to a depth of 3,000 feet, a greater depth 
than has ever yet been reached in any 
vein in the world. 

*^ The bearing this work will exercise 
upon the future of the mining interests 
of the United States can not be too 
highly appreciated ; capital will be in- 
vested in enterprises of the like char- 
acter where no confidence exists now ; 
millions of treasure will see the light 
which now lie buried deeply in the 
bowels of our mountain ranges. 

'^The immediate and direct result 
from this work will be the develop- 
ments made on the Comstock lode. 
This great lode was discovered in the 
year 1859, and has yielded, thus far, 
$64,000,000 in silver and gold, chiefly 
the former. The regular annual yield 
now is $16,000,000. 

" If we compare this lode with other 
great mineral lodes, we find that none 
were ever worked in the Old World of 
equal or approaching magnitude. The 
American continent has produced three 
similar mines — the great Potosi mine 


of Bolivia, which yielded twelve hun- 
dred millions; the Vita Madra, of 
Guanajuato, eight hundred milliona, 
and the Vita Grande^ of Zacatecas, six 
hundred and fifty millions — the latter 
two in Mexico. 

*' Competent geologists assert that the 
Comstock is a larger, more regular and 
permanent vein than either of the others 
named ; what can we expect to be its 
yield, with the proposed tunnel once 
completed, enabling the miner to ex- 
plore the same to a depth of t)kree 
thousand feet, with the modtrn im- 
proved appliances for mining and the 
enterprise and energy of the American 
artisan to guide the operations? 

''If we estimate its yield after the 
proposed tunnel is completed at thirty 
millions per annum, we will have ia 
thirty years the enormous yield of nine 
hundred millions of dollars; and this 
may be considered a moderate estimate. 

''Without the projected tunnel, this 
vast and important property, which di- 
rectly and indirectly gives employment 
to 100,000 people, will, after the lapse 
of a few years, have to be abandoned, 
for reasons which are at once apparent 
and conclusive. 

*'The yield of these mines for the 
year ending December 31st, 1866, has 
been $16,000,000, which was procured 
at a cost to the mining companies of 
$15,500,000-— leaving the paltry profit 
of $500,000. 

" The amount of the precious metals 
at present in circulation throughout the 
world amounts to $3,600,000,000; the 
proposed tunnel to the Comstock lode 
will, within thirty years, add $900,000,- 
000 to the same, or twenty-five per 
cent. 

" It will consequently add twenty-five 
per cent, to the taxable property of the 
United States, equal to four thousand 
millions, which, at a rate of taxation of 
two per cent., will give an annual in- 
crease to the moneys of Government of 
forty millions for each of the first thirty 
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years, and eighty millions for each year 
thereafter. 

^' The proposed work adds, each year, 
thirty millions to the stock of the pre- 
cious metals, equal to the one hundred 
and twentieth part of the thirty-six 
hundred millions in existence ; it there- 
fore adds the one hundred and twen- 
tieth part to the sixteen thousand mil- 
lions of taxable property in the United 
States, equal to an annual increase of 
one hundred and thirty-three millions. 

''That addition, made from year to 
year, gives the above stated result, as 
will be seen by the following table : 

INOftlAn 

nroBBASB or taxabu pbopbbtt. op mykhux. 
Vint year— $183,OUO,000 at 2 per cent... J 8,« 66.U0O 
BecuDd year— $2<ie,00Q,0OO at 2 per cent. 6,820,000 
Third yeai^$400,000,000 at 2 per cent... 8,000,000 
Sixth year-4800,0(i0,000 at 2 per cent^. 16,000,000 
Twelfth year— 11,600,000,000 at 2 per 

cent 82,000,000 

Vlfteenth year— $2,000,000,000 at 2 per 

cent 40,000,000 

Twenty-fourth year-^200,000,000 at 2 

per cent 64,< 00,000 

Thirtieth year— $4,000,000^)00 at 2 per 

oent 80,000,000 

''If this annual increase in revenue 
be set apart for that purpose, it will pay 
off the whole natioi^al debt in forty-six 
years." 

Before Nevada was organized as a 
territory the citizens of the western 
portion of Utah, not being Mormons, 
were a long distance from the capital, 
at Salt Lake City — delays were very 


vexatious — and, after many appeals to 
the general government for a sepanite 
territorial organization, they determined 
to set up for themselves. The people 
assembled and proceeded to elect Isaac 
N. Roop, a worthy citizen, as Governor. 
He was a resident of Honey Lake Val- 
ley, in California, though it was then 
supposed to be a portion of Nevada. 
After the territory was organized, the 
Hon. James W. Nye, of New York, 
was appointed Governor by the Presi- 
dent, and continued to serve as such 
until the State was admitted into the 
Union, when he was sent to the United 
States Senate. Henry G. Blasdel was 
elected the first Governor of the State, 
and was reelected for four years in 
the fall of 1866. He is a native of 
Indiana, went to California at an early 
day, and thence to Nevada. He is an 
honest and trustworthy man, and thus 
far has proved himself a good Gov- 
ernor. 

There is a scheme now on foot to 
attach Utah Territory to the State, or at 
least to place the Mormons under its 
jurisdiction, and in this way give new 
laws to that people. 

Such is Nevada, the State of snow- 
capped summits, silver mines, scoria- 
ceous soil, sage-brush and sand-storms. 


THE PRESENT LITERARY AGE. 


BY H. HOUGH UNDERHILL. 


IT should, unquestionably, be the 
source of an honest and justifiable 
pride that we are, through the mercy 
of an all- wise and indulgent Creator, 
permitted to have our local habitation 
upon the earth in the present age of 
enlightenment, art, science, civil and 
religious liberty, and freedom of speech 
and of the press. 

From the Creation until the present 
time, no people have existed who were, 

16 


in all the minor details that serve to 
render life a constant source of enjoy- 
ment — provided a proper use is made 
of the privileges at our disposal — as 
favorably situated to leave a record 
which future generations shall rever- 
ence and emulate. 

Scarce passes a day that something 
new is not wrenched ftom chaos by the 
hand of science — scarce one but what 
new publications are springing into ex- 
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vtence, witli new writersi addacing new 
ideftSy all of which are presented to 
the age for the benefit thereof. Each 
and e^erj department of the variona 
diyisions, whose combination forms life's 
whole^ is supplied with its assiduous 
laborers and co-laborers, earnestly deW* 
ing in the hidden realms of experiment 
for facts which shall result in placing 
at least their fruits within reach of all — 
for solutions of intricate problems that 
shall redound to their praise, and pre- 
sent to the age something of utility, 
beautjr or worth. 

Progress is the watchword ; and along 
the entire line — from the rock-bound 
shores of the traitorous Atlantic to the 
golden sands of the Pacific slope — the 
crj rolls, in ceaseless echo, "Onward!" 

To be content with that of which we 
are already possessed, is far from being 
a common trait of character. "The 
more we have, the more we want,'' it 
seems, would more truthfully illustrate 
the character of the present age. This 
motto, as applied to the grasping miser 
who gloats over his hoarded gold, would 
be far from praiseworthy ; but when 
used in connection with a desire for 
scientific, educational or literary attain- 
ment, IB one of the noblest impulses 
that can actuate the human heart. 

But one branch of modern develop- 
ment will be particularly referred to in 
this paper. Its paramount importance 
demands a more extended and minute 
notice than space will permit in a pub- 
lication so general in its bearings, and 
yet so admirably adapted to fill the 
long-felt vacuum in the wants of its 
hosts of admirers, as is the Western 
MoNTHLT. I refer to the literature of 
the present day, and our facilities for 
self-education. 

Scarce venturing, a few years since, 
to compete with the Old World in liter- 
ary productions, our fair land now 
bears the palm of victory. Timid at 
the outset as a school-girl whose inborn 
talent was the germ that was destined. 


through the agencies of proper instruc- 
tion and experience, to develop into the 
ripe scholar, so has been the progress 
of literature in the present age, until 
now, with our Western, our Harper^ 
our AtlantiCf Gdlaa^f Lippincotfs, ISU- 
nam^s, Fackard^s, and the almost un- 
limited list of their worthy contempo- 
raries, the field of monthly literary 
publications is well and ably repre- 
sented. Some of the older monthlies 
have their stem and uncharitable devo- 
tees who are over-jealous of their pre- 
rogatives, and either affect to pity or 
openly decry each new candidate for 
public ftivor as it makes its debut before 
the literary world. 

Many have been attempted (both in 
the monthly and weekly class) whose 
career was short ; whose advent created 
no special Jurore, and whose demise 
called forth few feelings of sorrow. 
Prominent among these unappreciated 
and "well let-alone" enterprises have 
been those whose chief pretension to 
"literary" merit was in their prostitu- 
tion to sensational huckstering. Their 
conductors ignored articles of real merit 
and worth as being "too dry for our 
pages." 

Of our weeklies and illustrated sheets 
that yet stand upon sensation as a base, 
many are in the zenith of their popu- 
larity and fame. With large and never- 
failing armies of patrons and readers, 
they are enabled to present an array of 
startling occurrences, fictitious or real, 
that warm and cheer the hearts of those 
whose main object in life appears to 
consist of efforts to grasp as much of 
the suffering, crime and misery of their 
fellow-mortals as their poor brains will 
hold ; and this, too, without a glimmer- 
ing shadow of desire to alleviate suf- 
fering or assist distress. This unfortu- 
nate class declare it a "confounded 
bore " if required to pass a single hour 
in the perusal of the erudite thoughts 
transcribed by the pen of one of oar 
classic authors. But, thank Heaven, 
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light is dawning; and alreadj, within 
the limited circle of mj observation, 
many who formerly took in the news- 
depot on the way home from shop or 
factory, on Saturday nights, where a 
plentiful supply of Police 6cuiettes,Day^s 
Doings^ Phunny PheUows, and kindred 
publications, were purchased for Sunday 
reading, now invest in the standard liter- 
ary monthlies and weeklies — one step 
towards a much -desired reformation. 
The habitually-acquired thirst for frivo- 
lous and sensational reading seems 
nearly satiated, and the active mind 
calls for something upon which to 
feed itself that is not immersed in 
blood and thunder, or embellished 
with masks, pistols, bowie-knives and 
horror. 

Verily, the signs of the times are pro- 
pitious, and with the assistance of new 
missionaries in the field, but just enter- 
ing npon their labors of love and use- 
fulness, may we not look forward to the 
speedy dawning of brighter days in our 
literary existence? Not that we are 
not already blessed with many, very 
many, publications whose motto seems 
to be: 

** I Ut« tor thoie who love me, 

For thoM who know me trae; 
e e e e • e 

Tor the cause that needs assistance^ 
For the wroogs that lack resistanoe. 

For the good that I can do.** 

Tet we are also afflicted with those of 
a character whose only influence must 
be for evil. 

The present age has also witnessed 
the development of a literary existence 
for our youth, unparalleled in the annals 
of publication; and now we can look 
upon, and refer to, with pride, such pub- 
lications as the LUUe Corporalj Our 
Young FoUcSy TouWa Temperance Ban- 
ner^ and scores of others, each adapted 
to its particular field of action, but all, 
with one accord, striving to inculcate a 
pure and undefiled literary taste in the 
rising generations, in conjunction with 


labors performed under that heart-chee^ 
ing motto of the LUUe Corporal: 

— — -^ Fighting against wrong. 
And Ibr the good, the true and beaatifttL" 

May their earnest endeavors in this 
direction ever meet with that apprecia- 
tion which is ever an auxiliary to suc- 
cess, and without which the most assid- 
uous labor would be as idle words. 

The religious press, as at present con- 
ducted, is an honor to the age. Met 
from the first with discouragement on 
every hand -^ for a long period far from 
self-supporting — the religious press, 
having confidence in the good sense of 
the American people, has pursued the 
even tenor of its way, until it can boast 
several as large, tastefully gotten -up 
and printed papers and magazines, as 
ably conducted and as liberally patron- 
ized, as any on the continent. The 
style of literature furnished through 
such publications as the Ladies^ Re- 
poaiiory can not but have a beneficial 
effect upon the general tone of society, 
and tend to inculcate and foster a pas- 
sion for pure literature. 

The especial advocates of any par- 
ticular branch of science or art are also 
devoting a portion of their pages to the 
choicest gems of literature, and with a 
cheering success. Thus the ball rolls 
on, and the literary skies are each mo- 
ment growing brighter, and casting 
their grateful rays with more liberality 
throughout the land. Verily the end is 
not yet. Progression is a term whose 
limit is as vague and undefined as its 
achievements are laudatory. 

Of our gigantic strides in the book- 
publishing department, the Old World 
is both jealous and amazed. For cen- 
turies leading the van, they can illy 
brook the stubborn fact that a nation 
of Yankees have not only rivalled but 
excelled in typographical neatness, accu- 
racy and cheapness of publication, as 
well as rapidity in ''getting out." A 
few years since, and it was deemed a 
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tedious task to prepare and arrange 
" copy/\ read proof, and revise matter 
for a thirty -two -page pamphlet. To- 
day, less personal supervision and at- 
tendant trouble is entailed upon the 
author of a tome of four hundred pages. 
As one branch of science or depart- 
ment of art progresses, others, to pre- 
serve their equilibrium and keep pace 
with what has preceded them, are en- 
forced to adopt an accelerated speed, 
and seek out new channels of progres- 
sion, that they may not become lost in 
the mazy distance. Thus, with an eye 
to discern, and a will to press on, con- 
stantly reaching out into the dim and 
unknown regions of experimental life, 
is it at all a source of wonder that, as 
a nation, we proudly stand to-day at 
the head of the column, and throw the 
gauntlet to the world ? 

We are apt, far too apt, from con- 
stant association with books and au- 
thors, to lay too little stress upon their 
importance. Had we merely the mea- 
gre libraries of a century ago, and were 
we taught, perforce of circumstances, 
to look upon the issue of a book by 
some enterprising but deluded publisher 
as the event of a generation — methinks, 
could we reach forward in &ncy to a 
golden era when numerous houses issue 
thousands of volumes annually, we 
should deem the happy denizens of that 
age favored almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. These blessings are at our dis- 
posal. 

So it is with the age. What with its 
faithful servants, steam and electricity, 
its manifold appliances for compressing 
the most into the minutest space of 
time, our literati scarce can control their 
impatience the few days that intervene 
between the announcement and advance 
sheets of a new work by a popular 
author, and the appearance of that 
work upon the shelves of dealers. And 
here let me refer to a habit which is not 
only characteristic of the age, but de- 
serves censure at the hands of every 


true friend of progress. A new book, 
upon receipt, is plunged into with reck- 
less avidity; its pages pass before the 
eye with a rapidity that leaves little 
ground for hope that aught contained 
therein will remain impressed upon the 
mind for any longer period than while 
in hand. No matter what particular 
department is represented by the work — 
no matter what profound principles of 
elaborate literature it may develop — 
it is hurrriedly scanned until the finis 
is reached. With an indolent yawn, the 
volume is closed and placed by the side 
of its predecessors upon the shelf, there 
to remain until rescued from its dusty 
perch by some person not fortunate in 
obtaining a first reading. 

And why this haste ? In fully ninety- 
nine instances in every one hundred the 
pure is cast aside to give place to the 
impure. A work of real worth and 
merit is consigned to the dismal shades 
of the book-case, after an imperfect 
scanning, and an inferior article of 
mental diet assigned the place of honor 
upon the center table. Why? From 
the simple but pertinent fact that the 
former, although graced by the flowers 
of language, and emitting the subtle 
aroma of genius and purity, is not as 
profnsely studded with the far-fetched 
hyperbole which conventional society is 
wont to favor as entertaining, and which 
is so abundantly intermingled with what 
modicum of sense may be found in the 
latter. 

It is an old axiom that the " world is 
governed too much." Might it not also 
be said, with equal terseness, that we 
read too much? Not that I by any 
means deprecate the fact, but rather 
grieve that so much valuable time, of 
what is at best but a span, is so reck- 
lessly devoted to a mere pretender, to 
the exclusion of the legitimate. Were 
these worse than squandered hours em- 
ployed in storing the mind with the 
contents of yonder shelves, how far in 
advance of what we at present justly 
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boast, we should be as a people of liter- 
ary cultivation, it is impossible to esti- 
mate. 

There is an imperative dntj enjoined 
by the requirements of the age upon 
each and every person favoring a for- 
ward movement in literary progression. 
None so obscure but commanding a de- 
gree of inflnenoe over the minds of the 
youth who are laying, to-day, a founda- 
tion upon which, a few short years 
hence, they will stand before rising gen- 
erations as you now stand before them. 
Seek by gentle means to eradicate this 
hereditary taint of mental character 
that enwraps the brain of far too many 
of our yoath of either sex in its serpen- 
tine and seductive folds. Strive to in- 
culcate, by keeping constantly within 
their reach the purer gems of our mod- 
em literature, a love for the same, and 
a desire to store the mind with some- 
thing of more definite form than the 
wishy-washy twaddle that forms an 
alarming proportion, neatly bound, of 
the stock-in-trade of many dealers. 

Any vice, vicious or pernicious habit, 
can be overcome, if attacked at the 
proper time, and in suitable manner. 
Any mind not clouded with criminal 
ignorance, may be won from its daily 
feast of fictitious, romantic adventure, 
if properly supplied with an entertain- 
ing reality. Perseverance, and a plen- 
tiful supply of meritorious mental food, 
will eventually win the day. 

In what employment can a person re- 
ceive more perfect enjoyment than in 
the leisure^ reflective perusal of a good 
book? Lack of means is no proper 
excuse for their exclusion from the 
home of even the poorest laborer. A 
careful examination will reveal the fact 
that those whose families are unprovided 
with reading material, save an occa- 
sional paper on the occasion of some 
great calamity, prize-fight, murder, sui- 
cide, elopement, or other ''news," spend 
an amount, that finds its way into the 
till of the rumseller, sufficient to pay 


the subscription of the home paper, two 
or three monthlies and weeklies, and 
leave a respectable sum for the purchase 
of books. This latter investment would 
be regarded by many of them as ex- 
travagant in the extreme ; yet, they do 
not seemingly notice the frightful inroads 
made upon their slender receipts by their 
false and fallacious notions of enjoy- 
ment found before the bar or at the card- 
table. As a consequence, their families 
grow up in the most shameful and crim- 
inal ignorance. The boys are good 
hands at old sledge, and are among the 
first in their neighborhood to achieve 
the task of whistling ''Champaign 
Charley." The girls, for diversion, 
^ search out " the last paper pap brought 
home," and again feast the eyes and 
heart with the published account of 
something unnatural or hideous, or gloat 
over the still more revolting and posi- 
tively obscene wood cuts. Thus the 
mental and moral character of the under 
strata of society is formed ; its baneful 
effects are visible hourly; under such 
tuition graduate the thieves, robbers, 
cut-throats, outcasts and prostitutes of 
the present day. No reasonable excuse 
can be offered for this deplorable state 
of affairs. " As the twig is bent, so the 
tree inclines." Parents are amenable 
to the laws of God, if not to those of 
man, for the pains they take to educate 
their progeny to fill our jails, peniten-' 
tiaries and infirmaries. 

On the other hand, go with me to the 
home of a fellow-laborer with the above — 
one whose early character was, perhaps, 
developed beneath the watchful care of 
a pious mother. Here you will find the 
evening amusement to consist of enters 
taining and instructive reading and con- 
versation. The more complicated and 
arduous passages are explained and ex- 
emplified to the younger members of 
the family; their interest is aroused; 
they wish to know more upon the sub- 
ject ; an early, earnest and lasting desire 
for information is formed; a taste for 
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mental acquirement is planted, and the 
genns now so frail may, a few years hence, 
develop into either statesmen, orators, 
authors or poets. Science also has its 
devotees, whose first lessons were re- 
ceived around the cheerful fireside of 
a happy home. A single article, per^ 
haps, upon some grand achievement in 
the scientific world, has fastened itself 
upon the memory-hooks of one of that 
listening group, and the young and 
active mind, grasping the idea evolved 
with its full force and vigor, becomes 
the base of action for a future filled 
with success. 

Is it a severe task to determine which 
picture is the most lovable or which 
possesses the most beauty? 


In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
signs of the times are pregnant with 
hope. Should the efforts now being 
made be seconded by the populace, aa 
they should, a still brighter future is 
before us. The day of an excusable 
ignorance has passed, and its sun has 
set never to again arise. In its stead 
has arisen another and nobler orb, 
and while the genius of intelligence 
shall light up the world of letters, let its 
rays rest upon each and every one at 
his post of duty, performing his allotted 
part in rescuing the legitimate from the 
contaminating companionship of the 
impure. 

Delawabb, 0., Karch, 1869. 


WOOLEN- MANUFACTURING INTERESTS IN THE WEST. 


IT is less than a third of a century 
since the first effort was made in 
what are known as the Western States 
to manufacture fabrics from wool, cot- 
ton, or both combined. This interest 
has grown from feeble beginnings to 
one of great magnitude, and one in 
which our readers are more or less con- 
cerned ; therefore we have gathered the 
following from the sources at our con- 
trol. 

The first settlers in the Western States 
were enterprising scions from New En- 
gland or Middle States families, who, 
when removing to the land of promise, 
brought with them their sheep and cat- 
tle, from which to derive both food and 
clothing. The hand-card, distaff, spin- 
ning-wheel and hand-loom were among 
the most cherished household posses- 
sions. 

With the advance in population, 
wealth and refinement, the few scat- 
tered sheep have multiplied into vast 
flocks, the hand-card, spinning-wheel 
and hand-loom have given place to the 


carding -machine and the cotton and 
woolen factory, with their varied and 
labor-saving machinery, until there are, 
in the States under our notice, aboat 
eight hundred manufactories, combin- 
ing enterprise, capital and skill, aiding 
to enrich the country in retaining the 
important staple of wool in the section 
where it is grown ; stimulating its pro- 
duction and perfection ; making valua- 
ble additions to our population from 
the older States and foreign countries; 
bringing capital to assist in developing 
natural resources ; advancing the valoe 
of real estate, and improving the home 
market for all agricultural products. 
And yet this interest in the West is still 
in its infancy. The possibilities, nay, 
the probabilities of its future are now 
only faintly foreshadowed. It is but re- 
cently that systematic efforts have bees 
made to organize the manufacturers of 
woolen goods for mutual benefit and 
protection. 

Spencer Ellsworth, Esq., manager of 
the Prairie SUte Mills, of Laoon, Ql^ 
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celebrated for the excellence of their 
shawls, took the initial step, by address- 
ing a brief circular to several mannfac* 
tnrers, inviting them to meet in confer- 
ence, at the Tremont Hoase in this citj, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1868. At this 
meeting an organization was perfected, 
called the Woolen Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest, of which Geo. 
S. Bowen, Esq., a practical manufac- 
turer, as well as a prominent dry-goods 
merchant, was elected president, and 
Jesse McAlister, Esq., well-known from 
his connection with the wool and woolen 
goods interests of the West, was elected 
secretary and treasurer. 

During the first week in August an 
exposition of wool and woolen goods 
was held under the auspices of the new 
association, which was participated in 
by more than eighty manufactories, ex- 
hibiting over fifteen hundred specimens^ 
comprising every variety of woolen fab- 
rics. It was attended by several thou- 
sand visitors from every part of the 
country; was noticed and favorably 
commented upon by almost the entire 
press, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and aroused an intense public interest 
in the subject, not only here in the 
West, but throughout the land. Among 
the numerous notices, the following, 
from the BuUetin of ihe NaHoncU 
Woolen Manufacturers' Association, by 
John L. Hayes, Esq., deserves atten- 
tion, from the well-known position of its 
author : 

''The most interesting event in the 
woolen industry during the last year 
was the Exposition of the Woolen Man- 
ufacturers of the Northwest, which was 
held at Chicago on the 4th, 6th and 6th 
of August last. * » » 
This Exposition wis truly marvelous, 
when it is considered that the first 
woolen-mill in the West was erected no 
later than 1842. The goods exhibited 
consisted almost exclusively of dothing- 
wool fabrics. The cloths, particularly 


the fancy cassimeres exhibited by some 
of the mills, were pronounced by im- 
partial experts to be fully equal to the 
products of the best mills of the East. 
A marked feature of the fabrics was 
the absence of shoddy, flocks, and other 
substitutes for pure wool. The mills 
are none of them large, averaging from 
two to four sets. The advantages legiti- 
mately claimed by the Western manu- 
facturers are the saving of transporta- 
tion of both raw material and fabric8| 
the facility of sending directly to custom- 
ers — no commissions being paid to 
middlemen in the large cities — and the 
public sentiment of consumers in &vor 
of the products of their own region, 
which is encouraged by the confidence 
that the goods are honestly made. It 
was evident, from the facts observed^ 
that the West will hereafler rely to a 
large extent upon the products of its 
own mills for ordinary cloths \ and that 
the East must relinquish its markets, 
or compete by cheaper productions or 
a higher class of fabrics. These are 
but the legitimate results of protection, 
and the compensation is that they make 
it more probable that the competition is 
to be limited to American soil." 

Also the following, from the Spring- 
field (Mass.) B^ffublican of August 26th| 
is likewise worthy of the attention of 
every thoughtful observer of events : 

''Among the most important indus- 
trial facts of the country is the silent 
but steady growth of manufactures at 
the West for ten years past. While the 
East has been felicitating itself upon 
its traditional advantages, and has per- 
sistently refused to recognize the new 
States as anything but producers of 
the raw material and predestined con- 
sumers of its goods, factories and foun- 
dries have been starting up at numerous 
points throughout the West, and now 
bid fair to prove dangerous rivals in 
the competions of the market. Begin- 
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niiig small, as all enterprisesi to be suc- 
cessful, must begjin, thej have worked 
up gradually into a situation and 
capacity to make goods, to make them 
well, and finally, to make them cheap. 
No one who is at all acquainted with 
the history of manufactures, or with the 
present distribution of industry in the 
countries of Europe, will apprehend 
that the supremacy is to pass away 
from the East. New England and the 
Middle States will remain the workshop 
of the nation. But that a great variety 
of manufactures may be localized with 
with great advantage, at the chief rail- 
road centers in the new States; that 
such a competition would be wholesome 
and bracing; and that a diversified 
production, when arising freely and 
naturally, is desirable on every account, 
for the social as well as the economical 
well-being of a people, cannot be dis- 
puted. 

''The Northwestern Wpolen Exhibi- 
tion, which was held at Chicago last 
week, was designed to signalize this 
progress of the new industry, as well 
as to give direction to the efforts of the 
Northwest, and invite the attention of 
trades and consumers to the new 
sources of supply. Even to those who 
had be^n aware of the development of 
Western manufactures it had all the 
effect of a surprise to find the products 
so numerouflr, so various and so highly 
wrought as the exhibition showed them 
to be. The immediate success of the 
affair, which was carried through in 
Chicago's best style, will unquestiona- 
bly be followed by substantial results in 
the more respectful attention of the 
market to the products of Western 
looms. 

"The goods exhibited were of every 
class, including flannels, from the 


coarsest grades to the finest opera 
goods ; jeans firom Kentucky and Min- 
nesota; beavers from every Western 
State, and of exquisite finish; doe- 
skins of equally fine texture; cassi- 
meres, fac similes of foreign goods ; 
shawls of every pattern and class; 
tweeds, hoods, meltons, lindseys, yams, 
blankets, satinets, hose, underwear, mit- 
tens, gloves, braids, flannel jackets, 
trimmings, scarfr ; in short, every des- 
cription of woolen fabrics which Amer- 
ican ingenuity has proved itself capable 
of manufacturing. And this list, so 
astonishing when we remember that 
the first woolen mill in Blinoia was 
built in 1842, is not made up of articles 
produced for the exhibition merely, but 
of merchantable goods, which our East- 
em manufacturers must prepare to en- 
counter in the market, with the advan- 
tage of transportation and of local ac- 
quaintance against them." 

These extracts, from the highest au- 
thority in the country, show conclu- 
sively the value that is placed on this 
movement by those best calculated to 
judge. 

The advantages of the Exposition 
were so marked that the merchants and 
business men of Cincinnati solicited the 
honor of the next at their city, a dele- 
gation being present at the annual 
meeting of the Association to present 
the claims of that city. Their applica- 
tion was successful, and it is expected 
that the second Exposition will fiir ex- 
ceed the first. 

Plans for the collection of statistical 
information have been adopted, and we 
hope in a future paper to be able to 
give full and complete statistics of this 
valuable interest. 
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A MESSAGE OF PEACE. 


BT GEORGE W. BUXOAT. 


THE* storm is over; on the sky 
The bow of holy promise gleams ; 
The autograph of God on high 

Is underscored with golden beams; 
The good time coming draweth nigh, 
And peace is not a thought in dieams. 

Hushed is the thunder, quenched the fire ; 

The crimson clouds are swept away; 
No red rain falls — the flaming wire 

Touches the pulse of peace to-day, 
And Freedom tunes her sacred lyre, 

And Hope repeats the heavenly lay. 

prairie, broad and wild and free, 
Let thy perfume of praise be shed 

Like incense from the grassy sea, 
From censer cups of blossoms red ; 

And birds exult in ecstacy. 
For signs of promise overhead. 

mountains of the peerless West, 
Whose lofty foreheads touch the stars, 

Whose crags clasp the wild eagle's nest, 
Wrap thick with snow thy thunder -scars, 

And tower in pride above the rest, 
While echo shouts her loud huzzahs t 

lakes, wide as an inland sea, 
Pulsing against the rock-ribbed shore, 

Beating like hearts of peoples fr^e, 
Let thy proud waves for ever more 

Chant in their solemn majesty 
The song of peace the winds encore. 

vast confederation, rent 
By war, still held by sacred ties, 

Stretching across a continent, 
Rejoice I thy starry banner flies 

Unchallenged under the blue tent; 
Our flag was copied from the skies I 
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PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


[OATHBBED FOB THE WESTEBV MOVTHLT.] 

/ have only cuUed a bouquet of other men^a flowers^ and nothing is my own hU the 

string that ties them. — ^Montaigne. 


Hope. — 

Hope will lead as on and on, 
Through life's mimic gladness. 

When the day of bloom is done. 

When the fancied goal is won, 
Cometh the night of sadness. 

Starless night beyond the tomb ? 

Heaven forfend the fearful doom 1 

P. Fishe Reed. 

Bono op Doubt. — 

The day is quenched, and the sun is fled ; 

God has forgotten the world! 
The moon is gone and the stars are dead ; 

God has forgotten the world I 
Evil has won in the horrid feud 

Of ages with the Throne ; 
Evil stands on the neck of Good, 

And rules the world alone. 

Dr. Holland. 

Natube's I^olacb. — 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou would'st read a lesson that will 

keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul 

from sleep. 
Go to the woods and hills. No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

Longfdlouf. 

The Right Cause. — 

Bet it sol though Right trampled be 
counted for Wrong, 
And that pass for Right which ia Evil 
victorious. 
Here where virtue is feeble and villainy 
strong, 
*Ti8 the cause, not the ftUe of a cause 
that is glorious. Meredith. 

Life. — 

A little while and we die ; shall life not 

thrive as it may ? 
For no man under the sky lives twice, 

outliving his day. 
And grief is a grievous thing, and a man 

hath enough of his tears ; 
Why should he labor, and bring fresh 

grief to blacken his years ? 

Swinburne. 


The Wobld. — 

Men might be better if we better deemed 
Of them. The worst way to improve the 

world 
Is to condemn it. Men may overeet 
Delusion — not despair. JBauey. 

Age. — 

Its odd how hats expand their brims as 

riper years invade, 
As if when life had reached its noon, it 

wanted them for shade. 

0. W. Holmes. 
Slaveby. — 

Easier were it 
To hurl the rooted mountain from its base 
Than force the yoke of slavery upon men 
Determined to be free. S(nUhey, 

Death. — 

Groans and convulsions and discolored 

faces — 
Friends weeping round us — blacks and 

obsequies, 
Make death a dreadful thing. The pomp 

• of death 
Is far more terrible than death iteelf. 

Mathew Lee. 
Man and Natube. — 

Better for man 
Were he and Nature more familiar 

friends I 
His part is worst that touches this base 

world. 
Although the ocean's inmost heart be 

pure. 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the 

shore 
Is gross with sand. Alex. Smith. 

Selfishness. — 

Nor do I mind for other people's bosiness. 
I have no heart for their predicaments ; 
I am for mjrself. I measure everv thinff 
By, what is it to me ? From which I fina 
I have but little in common with the mass. 
Except my meals and so forth ; dress and 

sleep. 
I have that within me I can live npon: 
Spider-like, spin my place out anywhere. 

BaUey. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Change of Publishebs. — ^As is indi- 
cated on the title-page of our present 
number, a partial change has taken 
place in the proprietorship of the West- 
ern Monthly, the publishing firm of 
which will hereafter be known as " Reed, 
Bbowne k Co." The editorial manage- 
ment will continue as heretofore. — The 
many friends interested in the pros- 
perity of our enterprise may be pleased 
to learn that the Western Monthly 
has thus far met with an encourage- 
ment, from all quarters, far exceeding 
our anticipations; that its affairs are 
now on a firm and satisfactory basisy 
both as regards financial resources and 
efficient management ; and that success 
is already assured. 


Marshal Key — ^Was He an Ameri- 
can OR A Frenchman? — ''Mr. C. H. 
Browning writes to the Round Table a 
curious account regarding Marshal Ney, 
'who was, next to Napoleon, the great- 
est of the generals produced by the 
French Revolution,' and seriously asks 
the question, Was he a Frenchman or 
an American 7 His biography, as writ- 
ten by himself, represents him to have 
been bom at Sarre Louis, a small town 
on the Rhine, in 1769. The other story 
is about as follows : Marshal Ney's 
proper name was Michael Rodolph, and 
not Michael Ney. He was captain in 
General Wayne's army in the war with 
the Indians. His career was marked 
by the most daring deeds of valor, and 
he was called among the soldiers by the 
last title Napoleon ever gave him — the 
' bravest of the brave.' Captain Michael 
Rodolph was young and fiery, and on 
one occasion, feeling himself insulted 
by General Wayne, he challenged him. 


General Wayne reported his insubordi- 
nate conduct to the Government, and 
General Washington struck his name 
from the army list." 

The foregoing article having been 
going the rounds of the press for some 
time, we desire to present the facts in the 
case, which, as we understand them, are 
these : Michael Rudolph (not Rodolph) 
was a Captain during the American Rev- 
olution in "Light Horse Harry Lee's 
Legion of Dragoons", and distinguished 
himself upon several occasions. He 
was a Captain from 1779 or '80 until the 
close of the war. When the first Fed- 
eral troops were raised after the Revolu- 
tion, he was appointed a Captain in the 
First Regiment of United States In- 
fantry on the 3d of June, 1790, and, 
when the first squadron of dragoons 
(consisting of four companies), was 
formed on the 5th of March, 1792, he 
was promoted to the rank of Major 
commanding the squadron, and was 
Adjutant and Inspector of the Army 
in 1793. He resigned on the I7th of 
July, 1793, and as General Wayne's 
campaign against the Indians did not 
take place until 1794, he, of course, did 
not participate in it, as he was not in 
the army. 

Marshal Michael Ney was bom at 
Sarre Louis in 1770, and if this date is 
correct, and Ney and Rudolph were one 
and the same person, he must have 
been a Captain in Lee's Legion when 
nine years of age, which is, of course, 
an absurdity. Ney entered the French 
army in 1787 as a private of hussars, 
and was promoted for bravery in 1793, 
which was the same year that Rudolph 
was serving in the United States army, 
as a Major; and it was not until the 
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following year that Nej became a Cap- 
tain in the armies of France. If Nej 
ever served in the United States army 
the biographies written of him by the 
French are little better than tissues of 
falsehood. 


This Number. — One of the leading 
characteristics of an American is that 
of "blowing his own horn." Indeed, 
the rule has assumed the dignity of a 
proverb, and in foreign countries he is 
distinguished from all other men by 
everlastingly talking of himself. As 
Americans, we are not exempt from this 
malady, and so continue to ''blow." 
Our portrait speaks for itself. The 
leading article was written by a gentle- 
man who has been intimately acquainted 
with Judge Miller for many years, and 
is reliable. Dr. darkens article on 
'' Science, Monotheism and Polytheism," 
is fully equal to any he has heretofore 
written. Mrs. Eayne, of Chicago, fur- 
nishes a readible little article on " Smok- 
ing and Anti-Smoking," and ''Mat. 
Hawthorn" has his "say" about the 
" Citizen as a Voter." Mrs. A. Wiltse, 
of Plattsmouth, Nebraska, is introduced 
very happily by " The Wedded Waters." 
Some time ago we promised articles from 
Prof. Winchell and President Haven, 
both of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. The former appears in "The 
Old Age of Continents," which is writ- 
ten up in the Professor's own pleasing 
and interesting style. We hope, ere 
long, to hear from President Haven. 
" The Black House and its Owner," by 
Dr. Sideview, is well worth a perusaL 
Mrs. Celeste M. A. Winslow, the poetess, 
of Keokuk, Iowa, favors our readers 
with " An Incident of Long Ago," and 
"St Ledger," of Chicago, with the 
charming little poem "Sweetnesses." 


Andrew Shuman, Esq., of the Evening 
JoumcUf and one of our State Peniten- 
tiary Commissioners, appears with a 
commendable paper on " The Manage- 
ment and Discipline of our Prisons." 
Mr. Shuman's connection with our prison 
enables him to speak confidently of the 
subject he deals with. Prof. Boise con- 
cludes his articles on '• Athenian and 
American Sophists," and Col. Brackett 
continues his descriptive articles by pre- 
senting " Nevada and the Silver Mines." 
'* The Present Literary Age," by M. 
Hough Underbill, of Delaware, Ohio, a 
new contributor, will be found to be a 
sensible view of the present popular 
tastes and literature of the American 
people well worth reading. A modest 
gentleman, extensively connected with 
the wool-growing interests of the West, 
has responded to our call in the Febru- 
ary number of the Western, and favored 
our readers with an interesting paper 
upon '' Woolen-Manufacturing Interests 
in the West" Will others do likewise ? 


Our Field. — Through fear of a mis- 
understanding on the part of some of 
our neighboring cities, we desire to state 
that our field of action is not the city of 
Chicago alone, but the entire West, 
from Minnesota to Texas, from Ohio to 
the Mountains. We make this state- 
ment to do away with any erroneous 
impressions that may have been hereto- 
fore formed, and to prevent their occur- 
rence in the future. 


Removal. — The office of the West- 
ern Monthly has been removed to the 
new Tribune Building, corner of Dear- 
bom and Madison streets, where all 
communications are hereafter to be ad- 
dressed. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Wayerly Noybls. By Sir Walter Scott. 
D. Appleton k Co., 90 Grand street, 
New York. Chicago : Gobb, Pritch- 
ard & Co., 81 and 83 Lake st. 1869. 

Who has not heard of the Waverlj 
Novels ? And who, having heard, has, 
or will not, read ? Of the contents of 
this volume it is unnecessary for us to 
speak. Everybody knows the immortal 
author of — 

** Breathes there a man with Bonl so dead, 
Ae never to himself hath said. 
This is m7 own, my natiTe land! " 

And knowing this, who would not like 
to read "Waverly?" The volume be- 
fore us contains " Rob Roy," " Old Mor- 
tality," "Monastery," "Pirate," and 
"Black Dwarf" — making a book of 
eight hundred pages. It is printed on 
clear, tine type, and handsomely illus- 
trated with engravings on wood and 
steel } back and side of cover orna- 
mented with beautiful designs of gilt 
on green back-ground. Upon the whole, 
it is a splendid volume, and should be 
found upon every center-table in the 
We«t. 


The Planet; A Song of a Distant 
World. By Larry Best. Printed at 
the Riverside Press, Cambridge. Chi- 
cago: Cobb, Pritchard & Co., 81 
and 83 Lake street. 1869. 

This is a poem of six cantos, making 
a volume of 160 pages. The poet, dis- 
satisfied with the vanities of Earth, 
longs to dwell upon a favorite star, 
which he conceives to be an abode of 
unsullied purity and bliss. The muse 
comes to his relief, and he is translated 
thither. There he finds that Evil has 
preceded him, and that a majority of 
the inhabitants have yielded to its influ- 
ence, leaving but a remnant steadfast 
in their integrity. For the destruction 


of that remnant a plot is contrived by 
their enemies, the progress and result 
pf which are recited. We see nothing 
particularly remarkable about the book. 
It is written in a plain, unassuming 
style, and becomes more interesting as 
the reader proceeds. Upon the whole 
it is quite a readable volume. 


The Pacha of Many Tales. By Capt. 
Marryat. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Chicago: Cobb, Pritchard 
& Co., 81 and 83 Lake street. 

To the admirers of Capt. Marryat, 
this new edition of his works, of con- 
venient size, clear type and low price, 
will no doubt be welcome. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see the attraction of 
the volume under consideration to read- 
ers of the present age. In general 
plan, it is a poor imitation of the Ara- 
bian nights, of whose charming charac- 
teristics it is entirely destitute, lacking 
equally the faithful reproduction of 
Oriental life and manners, and the air 
of romance which render the stories of 
the Princess Scheherazade so fascinat- 
ing to vivid imaginations. Nor can 
narratives, in which murder and crimes 
against domestic purity are every-day 
incidents, introduced without a shadow 
of reprehension, be acceptable to any 
mind accustomed to a wholesome atmos- 
phere. 

How a Bride Was Won. By Fred- 
erick Gustaker. New York : D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Chicago : Cobb, Pritch- 
ard & Co., 81 and 83 Lake street. 

A white girl carried off by Indians, 
and recovered by her friends afler many 
adventures and perils encountered in 
the land of her captors — that does not 
furnish a very original plot for a novel ; 
nevertheless, the one before us is by no 
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means hackneyed in its details, the 
author having chosen for its scenes com- 
parativelj unbroken ground. The In- 
dians are not our northern neighbors, 
but the wild tribes of the Otra Banda, 
hanging on the outskirts of Chili, and 
inhabiting the mountain fastnesses with 
the plains beyond. The pictures of life 
among them have considerable fresh- 
ness and local coloring, and are evi- 
dently the result of studies from nature. 
Judging from them, the South American 
Indian of these regions has retained 
more barbaric virtues than his northern 
brethem. Jenkitruss, chief of the Pen- 
chnenches, is a striking and rather pre- 
possessing figure of a primitive type. 
Some of the illustrations, though crude, 
are quite suggestive, and leave agree- 
able impressions of the broad sweep of 
the Pampas, and the picturesqueness of 
the mountain gorges. The book, in 
bringing a certain air of wild freedom 
and adventure, may offer a momentary 
pleasure to those ** who in close cities 
dwell." 


Voices of the Wind, and Other Poems ; 
bv P. Fishe Reed. Chicago: £. B. 
Myers k Chandler, 87 Washington 
street 

There are few poets living who pos- 
sess a finer taste in the selection of 
words that so harmonize with the ideas 
expressed as to present, at once, two 
' beauties — those of sound and sense — 
than the "poet-artist" of Chicago. To 
prove this we quote the first stanza 
from the leading poem : 

*' From out the Bor««a oirdet, firom the valley of 
the dew, 

From the elondi of sapphire glory in the empyrean 
f bine, 

Oometh the gentle sephyr-wlnd upewelling from 
the plidn, 

Low humming, with Its odoroua breath, the enm- 
mer*e tweet refrain. 

It is coming with a lightsome etep among the 
•miUng flowen, 


Softly weaTisg long and beanty into all the glow- 
ing hours ; 

It dallies with the daisy, as it feeds upon the light, 

And pets the peerless pansy through the lilenoe 
of the uight; 

It creeps upon the water cress that nods beneath 
the hill. 

And trails its yellow tresses in the ripples of the 
rill; 

It sleeps upon ths penslTe plain, where .broods the 
turtledove, — 

Where the rose and lily listen to the wild-beesP 
hum of loTe ; 

It wanders over all the land, and dimples all the 
sea, 

And tips the lip of the loving one, and brings Om 
kiss tome. 

wooing wind, winsome wind, blow softly o'er 
the 


And hasten the ship of the loTing one that's 
coming home to me! 

This same beautiful mingling^ of the 
harmony of sound with that of sense 
extends, with a few exceptions, to all 
the poems of the book, and is the marked 
characteristic which distinguishes Mr. 
Reed's writings from those of the myriads 
of scribblers of the present day. " Pic- 
tures in the Sky" is, perhaps, the most 
perfectly constructed of any ; but there 
are few who can read " The Old School- 
House" without a sigh, or perhaps a 
tear. 

*' The vision is over ■<- the pre$€nt is here, 
I leaTe the old seat with a parting tear; 
For never again will the flush and prime 
Of youth oome back to that golden time. 
The little bird's song is a plaintive moan, 
And the trill of the brook has a solemn tone; 
Yet memories prompt me to linger still 
By the little red school-house under the hill." 

Of all the drum-songs ever written, 
none, perhaps, excel the one we find in 
the volume before us. One stanza will 
give an idea of the song : 

** Come, soldiers, come to the rolling of the drum- 
To the clatter and the batter of the spirit«tirring 
drum. 

How the furious musio rolls I 

How it thrills our Tery souls] 

For there's battle in the rattle of the drum, drum, 
drum. 

'^ Voices of the Wind " is a charming 
little volume, and every lover of sweet 
poesy should read it. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


f ardinand HUl«r, the eminent pianist and eom- 
poMr, in hia **Ghat with Roediii,'* giTea the fol- 
lowing aa the anbetance of hia eonTeraatlon with 
the gnat moeafro ooncemlng the merita of Bpohr 
andPaganinl: 

« < I>oea Bpohr atill play the TioUn muoh f * asked 
Bonini, one day. 

«'He still playa aplendldly, but only in small 
drcles,' I replied. 

"*! lament that I nerer had the pleasure of 
hearing him/ aaid the mautro. 'Veata, in Na- 
ples, who was qnite dlatingniahed, in quartet eepe- 
dally, alwaya apoke to me with the greateat en- 
thuriasm, and said that he owed the best that he 
eoold do to Spohr. He had not been hia pupil ex- 
actly, but had had much Interoonrae with him in 
Naples. He was neTer weary of celebrating his 
large tone — hiagrandoire deUvery.* 

*"No one has probably gone beyond him in Uiat 
regard/ said L *But you hare heard Paganini a 
great deal, maestro t ' 

"'For many years he was almoat continually 
near me. Be declared that he followed my atar, 
u he called it, and I waa soaroely in a place that 
he did not come after me. He sat whole days and 
nights with me, while I composed.' 

" * Waa he interesting also in oonrersationr ' 

'''He was flill of original auggeations; a rare 
Ibnow. But what a talent!* 

"'Ageniual' 

'* 'One ahould hear him play at sight I He took 
in half a page at a glance? ' 

''•Is it true,' I asked, 'that he formerly had a 
Aillsr tone, and played on thicker strings ! ' 

'**The greater the diflScuItles he undertook in 
the way of carrying on sereral parts at once,' re- 
Idied Roaeini, ' the thinner had to be hia atorina ; 
bealdea he waa no longer in the ftill Tigor ot youth 
when he went abroad, and ao there may be aome 
truth in the assertion. What always moat aaton- 
ished me in him waa the alternation of excitement 
and repose of which he waa capable, when he 
passed from the moat impaaaloned oantabUe to the 
boldeat diflScultiea. Then he would auddenly be- 
come rigid aa an automaton ; I almoat belieye that 
be grew physically cold.' 

'"Of the many atrange adTenturea related of Ma 
early llfo, is eren the amalleat part true?' I 
aaked. 

"'No; he was for along time establlahed at the 
court of Prince Bacciochi, and afterwards went 
about Italy, girlng concerts. He could not hare 
grown rich by it; Italy la not the land for that' 

*** And he was eztrayagantly fond of money, aa 
theyaay?' 

" ' His avarice was as great as his talent, and 


that is saying not a UtUe. When he was earning 
his thousands in Paris he would go with his son 
in a restaaraat at two francs, order one dinner for 
two, and carry home a pear and a piece of bread 
for his boy's breakflMt. He had a singular desire 
to become a baron, and he found in Germany a 
man who helped him to attain hie end, but charged 
hlm'a round aum for it. From mortification and 
disgust he fell alck, and continued in that atate a 
month.' 

"'And yet he made Berlioiaright royal gift, 
anggeated I.' 

" 'All Paria knows it,' said Rossini, shrugging 
his shoulders; ' I must belieye it, and yet at bot- 
tom I hold it to be Impossible.' " 

At the " Monday Popular Concerts," in London, 
Herr Joachim and M. Sainton, riolinists, took 
part The modest demeanor and substantial play- 
ing of the former are commended by the press. 
Of pianists the following eminent names are men- 
tioned in connection with the concerts: Rubin- 
stein, H'me Schumann, Arabella Ooddard and 
Charles Halle. 

H'lle Theresa Liebe, a lUr ridinist fhmi Paris, 
has been pliqring with decided success at the Royal 
Theater in Munich. 

Richard Wagner reigns supreme at the opera in 
Munich, and eyen the approaching production of 
Gluck'a " Bphigenia in Aulia," as arranged by the 
said "Maestro of the Future," is simply a fact 
tending " ad nufjoram del ffloriam/* 

Mile Gungl, a daughter of the well-known con^ 
poser of dance music, has made her first appear* 
ance on the stage at Munich, as Senta, in Wagner's 
"Flying Dutchman," and met with gratifying 
success. 

The New York correspondent of DwighCt Jour- 
nal says of Die Bull's playing at the Philharmonic 
concert last month : 

" Ole Bull played his two selections in his own 
diqjolnted, incoherent and peculiarly exasperating 
style. It is useless to criticise his compositions, 
for they are scarcely entitled to the name. In 
the Concerto, for instance, which is supposably in 
A, the^nals opens squarely In B nu^or, cootinues 
in that key for a very long time, and then sud- 
denly, without warning or reason, winds up sud- 
denly with about sixteen bars in A. To para- 
phrase a fhmous hon mot of a certain celebrated 
wit, we might say that his " compositions will be 
played and admired when those of Mendelsohn 
and Beethoven shall be forgotten," and not until 
then. Herr Bull was encored, in a somewhat 
labored way, at the close of the concerts, and 
responded to the compliment by devotlDg about 
ten minutes of valuable time to a sort of musical 
nightmare, in which he exhibited his mechanical 
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dexterity aad the beaatioe of the chromatle ecile 
In a moet Ingenious manner." 

Ooncertmeleter de Ahoa, at Berlin, (PniMia,} 
has brought before the public one of hie pupili, a 
Vrauleln Frlese, as a Tiollnlst. The yoang ladj is 
but fourteen years of age, and musicians predict 
for her a bright ftiture. 

Liszt is at Weimar, Saxony, where he Intends 
to spend some time for the present. 

Meyerbeer's "Huguenots" hare been rerlTed 
at the Qrand Opera in Paris, and met with much 


** Rienii," one of Richard Wagner's operas, is 
being steadily rehearsed at the Theatre Lyrlque, 
Paris. 

A new quartet dub has been formed in Boston. 

The ball which closed the opera season of New 
York signalised the close of Mr. Maretsek's career 
as a manager. He will carry with him into retire> 
ment good wishes and pleasant recollections. 

In the forthcoming production of *' Le Prophete " 
at the Academy of Music in New York, Mr. Maret- 
lek will Introduce a large chorus of boy singers. 

Patti, when eight years old, sang the finale to 
•'Somnambula" at a concert in the *' Washing- 
ton Hall," in Jersey City. 

Most of the leading musicians in London are 
glylng in their adhesion to the new normal diapa- 
son—that is, to the lower pitch for music. 

Lortsing's opera, ** Undine," has been rsTlTed at 
Dresden. 

Principal among the musical erents of Chicago 
during Isst month was the fourth grand Symphony 
Ooncert of H. Balatka, given at the magnificent 
Farwell Hall on the 16th. BIr. B. was s«Uted by 
Miss Ingraham, soprano, and Mr. Folts, baritone. 
Among the finest performanoes of the erenlng was 
an adoffio trom a symphony in S fiat mi^or, fh>m 
Haydn ; ** Non e Yer," arietta for soprano, in which 
Miss Ingraham did herself credit; Romania from 
Schumann's symphony In D minor ; Orerture to Ro- 
bespierre, by Litollf; Theme and Yarlations, by 
Onslow, transcribed for orchestra by Mr. Balatka, 
and an oTortare to the opera, "A Night in Qra- 
nada," by Kreotzer. The afiklr was a complete 
suocess. A benefit was unanimously tendered 
Mr. B. 

On the 20th ult., a series of Saturday Afternoon 
Concerts at Ffirwell Hall wss inaugurated under 
the oooductorshlp of Mr. Balatka, which are to 
continue during the spring weeks. They promise 
to be fine aflairs for lovers of classical music. 

The following popular music has Just been Issued 
by Messrs. Boor t Oadt, 67 Washington street, 
Chicago: 

''Belles de Chicago." An elegant walte for the 
piano. By B. Ooldbeck. 60c. 

** Birdie Polka" For the piano. By Soho- 
macker. 30c. 

''La Harpe Bolienne." Brilliante for piano. 
By Sidney Smith. 76c. The eleventh of the com- 
poser'i celebrated compositions for the piano. 

"L'ltoile Galop." By Ellas Bogus, for the 
piano. 60c. 


"Go Ask My Wife." Bong and ehorus. Words 
and music by Frank Howard. Yery popular. SOc. 

"A Huodr*^ Years Hence." Song and chorus. 
Words by Fannie Gage ; music by John W. Huteh- 
inson. SOo. 

"This Beautiful World we Live In." Song and 
chorus By the popular Frank Howard. S6c 

"Never at Home." Song and chorus. Words 
and music by G. T. Lockwood. 80e. 

"I cannut Forget." Song— piano aooompanl- 
ment. By Osrl Knorts. 86c 

" Not for Thy Beauty." BaUad. Words by A. 
G. Chase ; music by C. F. Shattuok. 86o. 

"Philander Bruwn, the Ill-used Young Man." 
Comic song. By Frank Howard. 40a 

By Messrs. W. H. Bonai t Co., IIOS Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia: 

" Lucreaia Borgia." Operatic fontaale for the 
piano. By Sidney Smith. Consisting of twalvs 
pages of sheet music ttom Op. 60. 90c. 

"Beautiftil Byes." Bong. C o m posed and ar- 
ranged by B. F. Crawford. 80c. 

"The Brooklet." Song. Words from the Gei^ 
man of Gkethe; music by W. C. 80c. 

"A Thousand Lsagues Away." Song. Words 
by W. C. Bennett; music by Joseph Bamby. 
Beautlfbl lithograph title page. 60c 

"When Night is Darkest, Dawn Is Nearest." 
Bong. Words by J. Wiloe; music by Kdward 
Laud. 40c. 

"Beoa Bell." A beautiftil song, with chorus. 
By James C. Baker. 80c. 

"Buy My Brooms." Song. From Oifenbach*s 
operetta ** Llschen and Frltschen." 40c 

> "Time Puiiles." Twenty-four in nnmbar. By 

M.R. 26c. 

By Di MoRB Bno'i, 91 Washington street, Chi- 
cago: 

" Hours of Joy." Beautiftil waits. By Herman 

Schlmer. Piano. 60c 

"The Soroeis Polka." By Geo. Stevens. aOe. 

"Plant Beauttftil Flowen." BaUad, with cho- 
rus. By Frank Howard. 86c. 

"Rosy Belle." Schottiache. By James B. 
Haynss. 80c. 

" Ths Baggedest Man in Town." A witty oomie 
song and chorus. By Frank Howard. 86c. 

"Bnchanted Spirit Walts." By Jaa. Harrison, 
author of " As we went Berrying, Jennie and I," 
eto. Lithograph title page. 60c. 

"Golden Pebbles" Schottische. By D.*C. Ad- 
dison. Bmbelllshed by a beautiftil title psge. 80c 

By Ltoh a Hsalt, Clark and Washington sts., 
Chicago: 

"Blue Bell." Maxourka de Salon, for plane 
By Charles Fontaine. 40c. 

" La Reve d'Bsprlt." Yalse caractoristique. Pi- 
ano. By 8. G. Pratt. Op. 7. 60c. 

"Evening Bells. By Guitav Lange. Op. 41. 60c. 

"Crystal Waves." For the piano. By Aloys 
Hennes. Op. 78. 60c. 

"L'EscarpoIette." Bwlngsong. Illustration. For 
the piano. By Charles Fontaine. 40c 
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RICHARD J. 0GLE8BY. 


AMONG the long list of names 
which illustrate the patriotism of 
Illinois during the Great Rebellion; that 
of Richard J. Oolesbt stands con- 
spicuous. Whatever else he may fail 
to achieve, the past is secure ; and he 
will pass into history as one who per- 
formed an important part in the great 
drama which convulsed our own country 
and arrested the attention of the civ- 
ilized world. 

His, too, is an example, amid many 
others, of a man bom in humble cir- 
cumstances, oppressed by poverty, with 
limited means of education at his com- 
mand, but self-reliant, hopeful and per- 
severing, gradually rising superior to 
all these impediments and creating for 
himself a national reputation. His 
career shows the versatility of the 
American character — carpenter, miner, 
student, lawyer, soldier, statesman — 
and in every position he acquits himself 
creditably. It also shows the genius of 
our institutions. Under other govern- 
ments a person bom to the condition of 
a laborer ordinarily dies a laborer, and 
the sphere to which by the accident of 
birth he is assigned, is girt, as it were, 
by a wall of fire. But here the highest 


distinctions are open to the deserving ; 
and let the young take heart, that how- 
ever rugged and inaccessible the path 
of life may appear, by steady persever- 
ance the summit may be attained. 

In an humble farm-house, amid one 
of the pleasantest valleys of Oldham 
County, Kentucky, and almost in sight 
of the beautiful Ohio, was born, July 
26th, 1824, Richard J. Oglesbt. 
His parents, though impoverished, 
enjoyed the respect of the com- 
munity. The boy, however, was not 
destined long to receive their fostering 
care, but to be cast upon the world and 
to encounter its buffetings. 

In 1833, the cholera for the first time 
crossed the Alleghiinies, and held its 
way along the great water-courses of 
the interior. In the valley of the Ohio 
it was peculiarly fatal; day after day 
it raged wiy^ remorseless fatality, until 
finally, like a great conflagration, it 
subsided for the lack of material to 
prey upon. Among its victims were 
the parents of Oolesbt, who, within 
three days of each other, were con- 
signed to a common grave; and a 
brother and sister, within a single 
month, followed. 


Xntored aooording to Act of OoDgreM, Id the jroar 1869, by Bm>, Biowin t Ck)., In the Clerk's Offloe 
of the DIatriot Court of the United Stotee for the Morthem District of Illinois. 
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Bj this event six children were ren- 
dered orphans. The hoy Bichxbd was 
adopted by a kind uncle; but so narrow 
were his own circumstances that he 
• could only afford his ward the opportu- 
nity of acquiring the mere rudiments 
of reading and writing. But what mat- 
ter 7 The lad had a stout heart and a 
resolute will^ and, as we shall see, 
was capable of carving out his own 
fortune. 

And here we may be pardoned for 
indulging in a slight digression, in ad- 
verting to a condition of society which 
had a marked influence in molding 
the character of this orphan boy. 

Kentucky is the oldest-bom of the 
States in the Ohio Valley. Slavery 
readily planted itself and flourished in 
a fertile soil and amid a genial climate. 
As a consequence, it created in that 
community widely-separated conditions 
— the planter on the one hand, with 
large estates, tilled by hereditary bond- 
men ) and on the other hand, the poor 
white man, whose manual labor was re- 
garded as ignoble. Between the two 
extremes there existed a deep gulf, 
which was rarely bridged over. Ken- 
tucky has proved the source from which 
have issued copious streams of emigra- 
tion to colonize Southern Illinois. Those 
streams have been supplied, not from the 
large landed proprietors (for why should 
they renounce a life of luxurious ease, 
the right to command and the right to 
exact implicit obedience, for a state of 
society where all were equal?) but firom 
the humbler class, who deiired to live 
in a community where to labor was hon- 
orable, and where practical democracy 
was recognized. 

As typical of this class may be cited 
LivcoLH, Tatbs, and Oolbsbt. These 
men had felt the power of slavery — 

'**AatrMige,m7sterloiu power, * * 
MoTlng throQghout, subtle, ioTlslble, 
And aalTenal m the air they breathed : 
A power that oerer slambered nor Ibrgmre, 
AH eye, aU law, no where and erery where ! ** 


These men, almost with their mother's 
milk, imbibed sentiments hostile to slav- 
ery. With them it was not a mere theo- 
retical opinion, not an abstract belief 
in the common rights of humanity, but 
a settled conviction, inwrought in their 
very souls, and made manifest in their 
acts. It was a living, moving, vitalizing 
principle, destined to work out glorious 
results. 

How grandly was this type exempli- 
fied in LixooLK 1 As his stature towered 
above that of ordinary men, so his fame 
shines purer and brighter than that of 
his cotemporaries. Awkward in man- 
ners and homely in speech, this scion of 
Kentucky free labor possessed a practi- 
cal sagacity and a comprehensive states- 
manship far in advance of those who 
sought to form and direct public opinion. 
For a quarter of a century Wendell 
Phillips had been an agitator, and with 
sibilant tongue did. not hesitate to vent 
his venom on Lincoln; but he never 
loosened a single rivet in the fetters of 
the slave. Greeley, when the issue came, 
with pusillanimous fear, advised the 
North to submit to dismemberment; 
and Seward made haste to assure the 
nations of the earth that, whatever 
the result of the conflict, slavery 
would not be disturbed. McGlellan 
would use the army as a police, to pro- 
tect the slaveholder's claim to human 
blood and muscle. Surrounded by such 
counsels in the cabinet and in the field, 
and advocated by the trusted organ of 
his party, the greatness of Lincoln, in 
proclaiming emancipation, stands out in 
bolder proportions. The Emancipation 
Act, in its far-reaching consequences 
upon the destinies of humanity, is second 
only in importance to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Kentucky throughout the war wore a 
thin vail of loyalty, through which could 
be seen her sullen features ; but let us 
bless her for having given birth to such 
a son. 

OoLEBBT early imbibed a feeling of 
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hostility to hnman slavery, and a little 
incident which happened when he was 
hut nine years old first directed his at- 
tention to its enormity, and the recol- 
lection of it ever after remained indeli- 
bly impressed on his mind. In his 
irther's family was an old and cherished 
servant, known as ''Uncle Tim." To 
the children he was a gnide, a counsel- 
lor, and friend. He provided for all their 
amusements, and was the arbiter in all 
their disputes. After the death of the 
. parents, this man, venerable in years, 
was put on the block, knocked down to 
a hard task-master, and, amid the sobs 
and tears of the children, was conveyed 
away. In after years, when young 
Oglesbt had scraped together money 
enough, he purchased the old servant's 
freedom. In relating this incident in a 
private circle, he remarked: "Uncle 
Tim died a free man ; I lived an aboli- 
tionist," 

In 1836, OoLESBY, accompanying his 
uncle, migrated to Illinois and settled 
at Decatur, which ever since he has 
regarded as his home. Feeling the 
necessity for self-exertion, at the age of 
seventeen he commenced learning the 
trade of a carpenter, which he followed 
for two years, and at twenty he com- 
menced the study of law. Meanwhile 
the Mexican war had broken out; and 
although a Whig in politics, there was 
something fascinating to his ardent 
mind in the thought of marching to the 
halls of the Montezumas, and accord- 
ingly he enrolled himself as a volunteer 
in a company got up in that region, and 
in the organization he was chosen first 
lieutenant. His company formed the 
Fourth Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, 
commanded by Colonel Baker, who 
subsequently fell at Ball's Bluff. 
Lieutenant Oolesbt was with the 
army of General Scott; he witnessed 
the bombardment and surrender of 
Vera Cruz, and his company was 
decimated in the severe battle of Cerro 
Gordo. 


Returning home after the war, Ogles- 
bt resumed the study of law, and at- 
tended a course of lectures at Louis- 
ville. As the result of the war, followed 
the acquisition of California. Then 
came reports of the marvelous wealth 
stored in her gulches, and nearly every 
one believed that the Golden age had 
dawned. Prompted by a restless spirit 
of adventure, which his Mexican cam- 
paign had encouraged rather than satis- 
fied, we find Oglesbt, in the spring of 
1849, with a six-mule team wending 
his way across the Plains to the new El 
Dorado — now climbing the South Pass, 
and now descending into the Humboldt 
Valley, and anon catching a view of 
Crystal Peak, as, in the morning sun, it 
flashed with opalescent hues; and, 
finally, the great barrier of the Sierra Ne- 
vada is passed, and he finds himself in 
the Sacramento Valley. Foriwo years 
he toils as a miner, beneath the fierce 
glare of the Pacific sun, with washer 
and cradle, extracting the glittering ore 
from the gravel; and then, gathering 
up his accumulations, he returns to his 
home. Devoting himself to the prac- 
tice of law, he was so far successful, 
pecuniarily, that he was enabled to go 
abroad. He visited, not only most of 
the European States, but also Egypt, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor. After an 
absence of twenty months, he returned 
to his adopted home, and in 1860 he 
was elected to the State Senate. 

Meanwhile, clouds full of blackness 
began to gather in the political firma- 
ment, and it required no prophetic vision 
to read their awful portent. The in- 
auguration of Lingo LX was the signal 
for the outburst ; and when that great 
man called upon the country for vol- 
unteers, Oglesbt was prompt to 
respond. Our limits will only permit 

us to give an abstract of his military 
record. 

April 25, 1861, he was elected and 

commissioned Colonel of the Eighth 

Illinois Volunteers, for three months' 
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seryice, and his regiment moved to 
Cairo. July 25, his regiment was re- 
enlisted for three years, and he was re- 
chosen Colonel. In November, having 
command at Bird's Point, opposite Cairo, 
with 4,000 men, he made an expedition 
into Missouri. 

February, 1852. — Specially assigned 
to the command of a new brigade, he 
moved, at the head of Grant's army, up 
the Tennessee, opposite to Fort Henry, 
which had fallen, and then marched 
to the investment of Fort Donelson. 
In that memorable battle, which oc- 
curred on the 14th of February, and 
which lasted from daylight to noon, it 
was his brigade that was exposed to the 
full brunt of the rebels' fire. His force 
consisted of five regiments of infantry, 
six companies of cavalry, and one bat- 
tery of artilleiy, and his loss was 500 
killed and wounded. The next day he 
marched at the head of his brigade 
into the surrendered fort. Fifleen 
thousand prisoners were the fruits of 
this victory. 

April 1, 1862, he was promoted to the 
full rank of Brigadier General. He 
did not participate in the battle of 
Shiloh, but was unwillingly engaged 
in the long and profitless siege of 
Corinth, under Halleck — confessedly 
the most stupendous humbug of the 
war. 

On the 3d of October, 1862, and con- 
tinuing through two days, occurred the 
battle of Corinth, one of the most san- 
guinary of the war. Gen. Oglesby, 
while leading a brigade on horseback, 
was struck by a ball which inflicted a 
frightful wound, and which, at the time, 
was supposed to be mortal. This mis- 
fortune incapacitated him for some time 
for active duty. 

April 1, 1863, he was promoted for 
his gallantry and meritorious services 
to the full rank of Major General, and 
assigned to the lefl wing of the 1 6th 
Army Corps. Still suffer.ng from his 
wound, in July he tendered his resigna- 


tion, which was declined, but leave of ab- 
sence was granted him for six months. 
He was next assigned to duty on a 
court martial convened at Washington 
City, where he remained until May, 
1864, when he again tendered his resig- 
nation, which was accepted. Such is 
the honorable record of General Ogles- 
by's services. We are now to contem- 
plate him in another aspect. 

The Republican Convention, which 
met at Springfield, May 25, 1864, nom- 
inated General Oglesby for the office of 
Governor of Illinois, and the people, at ' 
the November election, ratified the 
nomination by thirty-one thousand ma- 
jority. Of the acts of his administra- 
tion it is not necessary to speak in de- 
tail ; it is sufficient to say that, upon all 
the great questions which have grown 
out of the war — the sanctity of the pub- 
lic credit, the right of every class to 
protect itself by the exercise of the 
ballot, and the necessity of reconstruct- 
ing the revolted States upon a truly re- 
publican basis — Governor Oglesby has, 
in the expression of his views, shown 
himself an enlightened statesman. Nor 
in matters of St&te policy — such as the 
development of internal resources by 
enlarged water communications and 
additional railways, the promotion of 
public education, of sanitary reforms, 
and of charitable foundations^* has he 
shown any lack of zeal. 

Thus successful and honorable has 
been his career ) but there has happened 
one event to mar his happiness and to 
avert which he would cheerfully have 
sacrificed all his honors. She who, 
through long years had been his com- 
panion, who had cheered him in his 
struggles and rejoiced with him in his 
successes, was removed from his side 
by death. 

Governor Oglesby is now in the 
prime of life ; above the medium height; 
with a frame strongly and compactly knit, 
and capable of great physical enda- 
rance. His features are regular, and 
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his countenance is expressive of kind- 
ness and good fellowship. As a speaker 
he is flaent, and commands the atten- 
tion of his audience. The secret of his 


success is to be ascribed to his self-reli- 
ance, and the deep sympathy which he 
feels for his fellow-men. The State of 
Illinois will again require his services. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BT E. O. HAVEN. 


THE very title of this article is to 
many eyes offensive. What new or 
valuable can be said of so trite a sub- 
ject? And how can education be 
American, or be limited by any local 
boundaries ? Might we not as well talk 
of American sunlight, or American 
water, as of American science, or reli- 
gion, or education. 

But in spite of this prejudice, which 
will cause many a well-informed reader 
(in his own opinion), and many a shal- 
low sensation-hunting reader (if such 
ever look at the Western Monthly), 
to read this article as bills are often 
read before legislative bodies — by the 
title only ) still, for the sake of every 
tenth man (including of course, as in 
Acts of Parliament, also women), in- 
telligent enough to know that education 
in America, like almost everything else, 
is crude and in its formative stages, and 
crying out loudly for improvement, this 
article is written. Not to please but to 
arouse, not to flatter but to show what 
ought to be done, is its purpose. 

First, a comprehensive, thorough and 
clear statement of facts on the subject 
is needed. But where shall we find it ? 
Let a man surround himself with re- 
portfl of State Superintendents, of 
Boards of Education, and other similar 
documents, by the score, and endeavor 
to reduce their statistical tables into 
system, and supply their deficiencies, 


and evoke from them the exact inform- 
ation that he desires ; and his sensations 
will soon be like those of a traveler in 
a forest on a dark day, with the points 
of compass provokingly perversa, and 
nature seemingly altogether out of 
joint. Who will answer us all of the 
following questions : How many chil- 
dren are there in any given State, and 
how many in the United States, respect- 
ively between the ages of five and ten, 
ten and fifteen, and fifteen and twenty, 
and how many persons between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five ? If the 
census tables answer these questions, 
how many of each class attend the 
public schools? How many attend 
other schools ? How many males and 
how many females of each class are in 
these schools respectively ? How many 
of these above the age of fifteen are in 
high schools, and how many in the 
lower schools, and how many in colleges 
or universities? Till these and some 
other questions are answered, we have 
not the exact ground facts to reason 
upon. We have, indeed, a national 
''Department of Education," and a 
bulky '' Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, with Circulars and Docu- 
ments accompanying the same, sub- 
mitted to the Senate and House of 
Representatives June 2, 1868," and 
" Printed at Washington by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office" — an octavo vol- 
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nme of nearly a thousand pages, which 
contains a great many reports of commit- 
tees, and essays and addresses, and 
what papils call ''compositions/* and 
quotations from authors eminent and 
not eminent, and the description of a 
few schools seemingly selected by 
chance; but such an exact and full 
statement of facts as it should be the 
prime purpose of such a commission to 
furnish, we look for in vain. If the 
people could have the facts, they might 
form their own conclusions, and write 
their own eulogies of education ; but 
till the facts are gathered, much of the 
reasoning upon the subject resembles 
largely the disquisitions of the ancient 
philosophers, and the discussions of the 
medieval schoolmen, in indefiniteness 
and inconclusiveness, if not in acute- 
ness and strength. Facts, however, 
gathered from other sources, justify the 
statement that not more than half 
of the children of the United States 
receive suificient training in schools to 
exert any appreciable effect upon their 
character; that in many of our cities 
less than half of the children ever at- 
tend any school whatever; that in many 
of our country schools the education is 
almost incredibly rude and limited; 
that the larger proportion of our pupils 
are in those earlier years of life when 
too great confinement in the school- 
room is especially injurious to their 
physical, and consequently to their 
mental, development; that, as the chil- 
dren grow in years, a regularly increas- 
ing portion of them fall out of school, 
so that by the time they reach the age 
of fifteen, when the brain begins to be 
able to bear the pressure of continuous 
and earnest thought, and one year's 
schooling is worth ten before, only a 
small and rapidly diminishing propor- 
tion remain at school. Of these, many 
are in the sparsely settled districts 
where the schools are not graded, and 
the pupils attend but a few months in 
the year, together with the younger 


children, under the instruction of the 
same teacher — oflen but little superior 
to themselves in acquirements, and 
never having had any broad and thor- 
ough normal training; and, therefore, 
these pupils really receive but a little 
general and imperfect information, such 
as, under the best circumstances, could 
be imparted in a few weeks. Of these 
older scholars, others, in our larger vil- 
lages and cities, are below the high 
schools, either from a want of capacity 
to reach the high school or from irregu- 
lar and limited attendence upon school 
before ; and consequently now they are 
associated in classes with younger chil- 
dren, and have little or none of that 
special encouragement and instruction 
which they require. In our villages 
and cities a few — from one-fourth to 
one-half — of the children above fifteen 
years of age, who have passed through 
the lower schools, enter the high 
schools. Of the rest, some still linger 
below, but the larger part have grad- 
uated into the street or workshop or 
home. The high schools educate but a 
minority of the children that attend the 
schools. 

This truthful picture suggests some 
of the great practical problems which 
demand solution ; and precisely here in 
the West, where bread is plentiful and 
time abundant, and the liberal provision 
made for public education is producing 
such marvelous results, these problems 
demand a practical solution. Some of 
them are: How can our older children 
and youth be retained longer in school? 
How can we combine the advantages of 
a systematic gradation of schools with 
the requisite attention to individual 
variances in ability and opportunity? 
How can we bring our rural schools to 
the highest standard? How can we 
reach the rapidly increasing masses of 
childhood and youth in our large cities, 
who are profited as little directly by our 
schools as though they lived in China 
or Turkey? 
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But we pass these inqniries by for 
another aspect of the subject. If the 
high schools have only a small propor- 
tion of the yonthy what shall we say of 
those colleges and universities which, 
nnder various names, have been estab- 
lished by our National and State gov- 
ernments, and form a part of our public 
educational system? Evidently, they 
exert their direct influence only upon 
an inconsiderable nupierical fraction of 
the public. Indeed, so small is the 
number of students in them, compared 
with the great body of youth, that a few 
inconsiderate destructives, who settle 
all questions on the principle of major- 
ities, favor their abolishment. Some 
even carry this hostility so far as to 
recommend the abolishment of high 
schools. Why should they not, also, for 
consistency's sake, favor the abolish- 
ment of primary schools in all the 
many cities and other places where 
only a minority of the people avail 
themselves of their advantages ? 

The fathers of the Republic, and 
especially the fathers of these Western 
States, either were endowed with true 
prophetic vision, or '^builded better 
than they knew," when they provided for 
a system of public education that should 
be absolutely unlimited from above. 
No proposition will probably command 
a heartier or more unanimous approval 
of well-informed men than that a lim- 

ft 

ited system of schools is artificial and 
unnatural, and could not be perma- 
nently vigorous and successful. 

As the most intelligent foes of human 
slavery were content, in the beginning, 
with drawing an impassable line around 
the " institution," knowing that limita- 
tion meant death, so we may be sure 
that, if public education is to be lim- 
ited to any grade whatever, its exist- 
ence will be precarious, and its devel- 
opment below the fixed grade will be 
imperfect. The theory that the higher 
institutions of learning are to be con- 
ducted on the private basis, and only 


the lower ones on the public founda- 
tion, necessarily makes the higher edu- 
cation aristocratic, and therefore not 
American ; and, from the want of homo- 
geneity, introduces an occasion of dis- 
cord that will be certain, sooner or 
later, to produce ruinous results. 

Thence arises the deep interest now 
felt in the problems of higher education. 
It is a vital American question. What 
is it to be? The university question 
will yet command as much attention in 
America as in Great Britain; but the 
problems here are peculiar and original. 
Already we see a foreshadowing of 
this in able articles in our leading 
organs of thought, on such subjects as 
''The New Education." Science ig 
claiming something more than a recog- 
nition. The broad expanse of thought 
in modem times must affect the schools. 
It is not enough to prove of any prac- 
tice, that it is old. Society has never yet 
been in such a condition as to justify 
the conviction that anything whatever 
of the past was perfect or should be 
blindly imitated. 

The new education should not be 
bigoted. It should recognize a total 
humanity, both in the individual and in 
the State. The well educated man is 
one, all of whose bodily organs and 
mental faculties are harmoniously de- 
veloped. Every human being who has 
a healthy brain, well supported by other 
bodily energies, and well exercised, may 
claim to be well educated. This is hu- 
manity, judged from a physical stand- 
point, the body being regarded both as 
the instrument and mirror of the mind. 
It is sheer scholastic bigotry to deny 
that a strong, industrious man, capable 
of using a full brain-power profitably, 
is uneducated, simply because he can not 
use the dialect of the schools. A good 
sea-captain, an accomplished hunter, 
may be well educated. 

The schools, recognizing this fact, and 
acknowledging a developed humanity, 
wherever found and however obtained, 
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shonid estimate the value of all educa- 
tional machinery bj the worth of its 
products. 

Education, viewed from a mental 
standpoint, does not require that all 
scholars, beyond a certain fixed amount 
of elementary instruction; should ac- 
quire the same information or think 
the same thoughts or pass through 
the same curriculum. All men will 
probably acknowledge this general prin- 
ciple; but will differ in fixing the amount 
and character of the instruction indis- 
pensable to all. No man expects that 
accomplished financiers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, astronomers, military leaders; and 
philologists, and other varieties of well 
developed men, should have pursued the 
same studies, or even be capable of 
fully comprehending each other. All, 
however, should have a good knowledge 
of their mother tongue, and of mathe- 
matics and of logic, so far as they all 
have occasion to use these common in- 
struments of thought. 

The principle of unity of power with 
a great variety of manifestations, must 
be more recognized in the American 
higher education. The highest public 
schools or uDiversities must be broad 
and liberal; not on the principle of con- 
densing universal science into the arti- 
ficial and contracted space of four 
years, but allowing a wide diversity of 
choice, according to the tastes and pur- 
poses and abilities of different men. 
Efforts, under all circumstances, are 
required to guard against superficiality, 
and to overcome the depraved prefer- 
ence of incompetent judges for the 
meretricious and showy rather than the 
substantial. 

To supply the demand, we have in 
several places the beginnings of two 
different systems, each of which may 
claim some advantages, but one of 
which will probably, by experiment, be 
proved far the more efficient One 
plan is to have separate institutions, 
each on a narrow basis, and confined to 


specific departments — such as scientific 
schools, agricultural schools, and schools 
of engineering and the like. The other 
plan is to congregate as many of these as 
possible together, and, in fact, fuse them 
into one ; to avoid the waste of talent 
by unnecessary repetition of work; to 
create the maximum amount of health- 
ful rivalry, and to prevent the illiberality 
and self-conceit engendered by the sep- 
aration of any particular class from the 
rest of the world, and especially from 
their equals, devoted to other pursuits. 
Which of these systems will gain the 
approval of unprejudiced and compe- 
tent judges we can not doubt. 

America is yet young, and the high- 
est educational institutions are the last 
fruit to ripen in a nation. They arc 
the heart of the State, where vital forces 
are to be gathered, and whence they are 
to go out again, purified to the extremi- 
ties. They are the sensorium, whither 
are to be brought, by different nerves, 
all elements of intelligence, to flow out 
again systematized and instinct with 
reason. 

When America shall have on the 
same soil ten times the population and 
wealth of the present, and its institu- 
tioncf shall have had opportunity to 
attain their proper strength, we may 
hope to see results that have not yet 
even been dreamed of. There will be 
no one overpowering center of educa- 
tion, but many centers ; and in the 
West, where the power of tradition is 
weakest, and we may claim also the 
opportunities and means of healthful 
experimentation are the g^reatest, we 
have a right to expect the largest re- 
sults. Let no worn-out machinery be 
adopted. Let nothing be done on the 
simple principle of imitation. Let what 
seems to be the most desirable end be 
sought in what seems the most prom- 
ising method, and the largest success 
will be reached. 

Mr. Fronde, in a late address at Ox- 
ford, declaims earnestly against the 
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narrowness of English education; sub- 
jecting it to that severest of all tests — 
the character of its results. The cleri- 
cal profession, educated in the schools, 
he thinks, are especially agitated about 
the color and fashion of ^'ecclesiastical 
peHicoats," while the people are allowed 
to fall into habits of fraud without 
hearing a single sermon from ''Thou 
shalt not steal 1 '' As a remedy, Mr. 
Fronde recommends that the clergy 
should still discipline themselves to 
sign the creed, even if they can not be- 
lieve it according to the natural mean- 
ing of the words I With such advice, 
if they follow it, they will not be likely 
to preach very pointedly against 
lying, whatever may be their views of 
theft. 


These English criticisms are most in- 
applicable to America. The advice of 
English educationists, as of their poli- 
ticians, should be mostly interpreted, in 
this country, as dreams are said to be, 
by contraries. 

There is no extraordinary attention 
paid here to Latin and Qreek. There 
is little time wasted here on the imprac- 
tical. We should, indeed, broaden our 
foundation and lengthen the time de- 
voted to study, and elevate the charac- 
ter of our professions, and make our 
culture more thorough and liberal, and 
especially should we improve our higher 
public schools. But we ought not to 
be affected by English advice. We 
should study our own wants and supply 
them. 


THE LATEST GLANCE AT HEAVEN. * 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


IN St. Lonis, lately, I met a gentle- 
man I always love to meet, who 
told me he had been reading a book he 
thought I would like. I said I had 
heard of it, and intended to read it as 
soon as I could lay my hands on it. 
This soon came to pass; for that day 
he brought me his own copy, and told me 
to take it home ; and so, in that pleasant- 
est way a book can ever come, from the 
hands of a firiend who loves it, and for 
that reason wants you to have it, the 
little work of which I want to speak in 
this article came into my possession. 

And I want to speak of it, because it 
is one of the most remarkable things I 
have read for a long time. The result, 
apparently, of a very positive and pain- 
ful experience— ^ not the fruit of what a 
great writer calls the clairvoyant fac- 


ulty in novelists, but something a 
woman has to say, because this was 
what she first had to be. There is a 
marvelous reality in her story, as in 
the thoughts that are grouped about it ; 
there is also a delicate intuition, rising 
into divination sometimes, that is full of 
beauty and surprise. 

The author is the grand-daughter of 
an eminent teacher and preacher ; the 
daughter, also, of one in the same pro- 
fession ; and so, by simply natural suc- 
cession, she comes to her fine faculty, 
and was born for the pulpit, or for the 
office, in some form, of a teacher of 
religious truth. Hawthorne has said 
that the time will come when the woman 
will take this office of preacher and the 
man give it up; the natnre of her 
mind fits her far better than the man 
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for this great calling. This woman is 
one of those that Hawthorne thought 
of. She has found herself surrounded 
by a fine network of social and other 
hindrances; by troops ^of friends, prob- 
ably, who would lament over her if she 
should take to the pulpit or the plat- 
form, and say it was the way to ruin. 
But the way that was open to Harriet 
Beecher, Elizabeth Browning and Ma- 
rian Evans was open to this woman. 
She could not preach her sermon, but 
she could print it; and so beautiful it 
is and full of interest, that everywhere 
men and women are reading it, weep- 
ing and laughing over it, protesting 
against some things in it, but still at- 
tracted by its winsome grace and sim- 
ple faith and far-reaching hope and 
undying love, so that they have to read 
right on. What she wants to tell takes 
the form of a story. The scene is laid 
in a small New England town, a 
good stretching walk from Worcester. 
There she is living with her brother 
when the war breaks out He finds 
that he must go and stand by the flag. 
Just before the story opens he had been 
long enough in the service to earn a 
furlough, and had written to say that 
he was coming home. It was one of 
those bright letters the soldier boys 
knew how to write. I wonder, some- 
times, what would be the result if we 
could get a great volume printed of the 
best of those letters written from the 
camp and hospital and battle-field; 
whether we should not get them by 
heart, and then put them on the book- 
shelf, close to our Bibles. Such a let- 
ter this brother '^Boy" wrote to say he 
was coming home in May. Once in a 
life-time we all get something like that ; 
a piece of news that smites us as a 
great shaft of sunlight smites a man 
who has been in a dark cell until he has 
almost forgotten what sunlight is like. 
He was coming home in Mayl It wai 
winter then; but May seemed to come, 
sweeping with shining wings through 


the room in which she was sitting as 
she read. But as she was thinking, there 
came another message, a telegram this 
time, containing these words: ^^Skoi 
Dead;" and so, in a moment, out of 
heaven, as it seemed to her, she was 
plunged right into hell. No more hope, 
no more help — nothing but death and 
despair. 

" The Btara, the whispered, bllodly nu, 
A web U woven ecroee the sky, 
Trom oat waste nature oomes a cry, 
And murmnn from the dying san." 

I have been twenty years a minister, 
and in all that time have tried to find 
out just what to say to men and women 
when a blow falls like this ; but I doubt 
whether to this day I know. I can sit 
down beside them and say " God help 
you," and then keep silence, and feel it 
is best they should lament, and find my- 
self lamenting with them. But what I 
think I never shall do is to dole oat 
texts and truisms— to say to them, as I 
hear them crying out at the hardness of 
it, that they must be resigned, and give 
up, and feel that it is idl for the best, 
and that their dear ones now are far 
away beyond any trouble, singing among 
the saints and angels. Sitting down 
with my friends, in the first astonish- 
ment of their grief, silence seems then 
most sacred. I think of that great les- 
son in our oldest book, how certain men 
sai still seven days in the presence of 
such a grief, with not a word to say, 
and how their silence was unspeakably 
better than their speech. In that small 
New England town, for this grief there 
was sure to be sympathy and a yearning 
to help, measureless as the ocean, if 
they only knew how to go about it. 
What they did was to follow their light — 
and some had the light of nature, and 
that is always good, as far as it goes ; 
and some thought they had the light of 
grace, but it was not of grace, it was 
only of the meeting-house, and so it did 
no good at all. Poor old Phoebe — and 
we all know these Phoebes — Phoebe 
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had the light of nature ; she had nursed 
Boy when he was a babj; and her heart 
was breaking for the same sorrow; but 
nature told Phcsbe when that awful 
silent grief, the daughter of despair, 
had been with the sister long enough, 
to make her heart strong and go into 
the parlor and see about it. So she 
went in and said: "Now Miss Mary, 
this wonH never do, rebellin* agin Prov- 
idence and singin' your hair on the 
chimbley lamp 1 you must come in and 
eat your supper; the fire is burning 
beautifully, and the salmon is toasted 
to a turn." And that was just the ad- 
vice the stricken woman needed; the 
wheels of life must turn. It was not 
the sister, but the brother, who was 
living 

"Wher* MigelB gath«r Iminortelitj 
Ihnn Llfo*8 fhir trM, flMt by the throne of Ood." 

Sht had to live for our sakes as well 
as her own ; and, grotesque as it seems, 
Phoebe was right. The one thing need- 
ful lay just then on the supper-table. 
Her instinct was all one with what 
David did in a similar sorrow. He rose 
up, after he knew the worst, and ate 
bread. 

By and by one dreadful pain began 
to be felt, and it is one we all feel. 
The contention began in her nature be- 
tween the loyalty and love for the mate- 
rial presence, through which the soul 
had been shining and flaming upon her 
all the days of her life, and the awful 
distance that overcame her, now that 
the soul was gone and the beauty of 
Boy was turned to ashes. One merciful 
break to the pain that God has provided 
for the most of us was impossible to 
her, because Roy fell on the battle-field, 
and had to be brought home. Leslie, 
the painter, says that being often called 
to take pictures of the dead, he always 
found that about the third day the fea- 
tures would assume a beauty so fasci- 
nating that he could hardly get away 
from the silent presence; alight that 


was not of the sun or the life they had 
lived — the shadow, as it were, of the 
light of heaven. It is commonly so 
with the dead in our homes. The Infi- 
nite pity provides that the last look at 
those we have lost shall remain in our 
memory in all the sweetness and light 
of which the mere mortality is capable. 
But poor Boy was brought home when 
the distance between the sister and 
brother, in this sense, had become un- 
utterable. 

Another sad trouble was one that 
is also common to us all. It came 
when she first began to wonder about 
her loss. She felt sure that Boy 
had gone to heaven; about that she 
had no doubt; but then this was the 
trouble — heaven seemed 9o far away 
that the deep in her soul seemed all the 
time to be calling to the deep ejternities. 
Heaven, as a place, had never been 
made attractive and domestic an4 
bright to her; it was a great cloudy 
splendor and glory, toward which she 
felt as a child would feel, taken out of 
its home, away from its mother and 
from all the warm enfoldings of its life, 
and put into a great palace, among 
pictures by Baphael, and statues by 
Angelo, and vessels of gold and silver 
by Cellini — but with never a crib to 
sleep in, or any loving breast to shield 
it from the magnificent desolation, or 
any bread and milk, or anything but 
the four and twenty elders before the 
throne, and the harpers harping on a 
sea of glass. And this was the pain 
when she thought of Boy in heaven. 
If she could find him there, and heaven 
was such a grand place, he would not 
be the dear old Boy, but a great soul 
standing among the white angels, while 
she would be longing to have one good 
talk to him. There was no hope she 
ever could have such a talk ; he would 
be singing what the old deacon who 
came to comfort her calls the " Song of 
Moses and the Lamb ;" and so it broke 
her heart to think about that. It was 
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not the loss of the dear soul; but the 
finding it — if that was the way she was 
going to find it — that struck the grief 
home. And little good for all this came 
to her from warm-hearted but rather 
foolish friends, who tried to help her. 
Such friends never help any of us by 
telling us that they have had just such 
losses and had to get over them the 
best they could, and we must do the 
same. There never was a heathen 
since they built the first pyramid who 
conldnH do as well as that by us ; and 
such talk is simply heathenism — no bet- 
ter and no worse. Neither is there any 
help for most of us, at such a time, in 
telling us to glory in tribulation. There 
is a time when telling us to glory in 
tribulation is as if you should tell a 
man to glory in being in the cataracts 
of Niagara on a raft. 

But there was coming for Roy's sister 
something that she had not dreamed of. 
Out in Kansas there was another 
woman who had been called to bear a 
heavier burden than she was bearing ; 
a woman of a most delicate nature, who 
had gone out with her husband into the 
wilderness to occupy a little patch of 
God's great vineyard. He was a min- 
ister, and the work was too much for 
him, as it is for so many in these new 
countries. He was delicate to begin 
with, and made no such fight for his 
life as a strong man makes year after 
year ; so he died and left the wife alone, 
with one little child. I can not tell, as 
I read the book, what real presence 
there is about this woman *, but I shall 
always think of her as one who was in 
Lawrence when I went there, after the 
awful Quantrell murder, while the 
ruined homes were still smoking. I 
have been trying to recollect if I did 
not see her, and whether she was not 
the one who was nursing another sick 
and helpless person, when the mur- 
derers came to set her house on fire, 
but she faced round on them with un- 
flinching eyes, and made them feel, in 


two minutes, that they could never bum 
that house, and so sent them away. 
There was such a woman who did such 
a deed. I hope it was the same ; but 
be that as it may, this person came in 
the black night, when death and despair 
had done their worst; came with her 
little child, a marvelous creation, and 
among them at last they turned dark- 
ness into day. 

The substance of the book is devoted 
to showing the course this angel of 
mercy took to lift the despairing soul 
out of that pit, what prompted her to do 
it, and what faculty she. had for doing 
it. The prompting was that which 
never fails of its purpose, sooner or 
later, and that never gives up, no mat- 
ter what may be the diificulty ; a soul 
overflowing with loving kindness and 
tender mercy and strong humanity. 
That was her prompting. It was not 
because she was a church member, or 
the widow of a minister ; it was because 
she had a great loving heart, that had 
battled through darkness and storm, 
and grown always more sweet and true 
through the battle. Then, her faculty 
was partly a gift and partly a grace. 
The gift was a wonderful power to take 
the hints and intimations we get, as 
through a glass darkly, of what the world 
to come may be, in the Bible, and driving 
them home with such a mighty loving 
force as to surprise us into thinking — 
first, that from her premises the thing 
she says is reasonable ; and, second, is 
just what we should long, of all things, 
to realize in our own experience. It is 
a faculty for tracing a truth from nature 
up to nature's God. She begins among 
the clear certainties of the human 
heart, of the love we feel, the life we 
live, and the things we trust ; aud she 
says, if you think and feel and know 
like that, and can not doubt that this 
and that is true in your relation to each 
other, how can you, or how dare you, 
think lower and meaner things of God, 
or put lower and meaner interpretations 
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on his word, than you would put on the 
words of your mother or sister, and 
imagine that while you yourself, by a 
gracious instinct, are building up hopes 
in your children, and at the same time 
leading the children on toward their 
fruition, the eternal love is building up 
hopes in you merely to crush them out. 
That was her gift. Her grace was that 
she had gone through it all, step by 
step, as the Pilgrim in Bunyan goes 
through the Valley and Shadow of Death, 
and up the Delectable Mountaios, and 
over the Dangerous Land, until he stands 
at last with the Celestial City right be- 
fore his eyes. Very touching it is, then, 
to see how she uses this gift and grace. 
Meeting human beings with faculties 
beating and tingling, and trying to get 
their expression, she shows them, by 
some wonderful intuition, that the 
faculty is there for the express purpose 
of finding expression, and heaven is 
the place where you will find it, if earth 
fails you, as certainly as God is God ; 
that these gropings of the soul after 
defined and definable things, mean just 
what they look like. To the little 
maiden who hungers and thirsts after 
music, but can not get it, and must die 
thirsting, she says: you will get your 
music in heaven, and you will get just 
what you want; because, when the 
children want bread, they do not get a 
stone, and that is your bread of Life. 
Your bread of Life is not to do that in 
heaven for which you have no faculty, 
and which would only make you more 
miserable than you are now ; it is to do 
that which you long to do, and very 
much in the way you long to do it — as 
when the bird longs to sing, and build 
its nest, and rear its young. Every 
longing gets expression sooner or later, 
in just the way the faculty paints \ so 
that she says to the maiden, if you want 
ft piano you will not get a harp, but, 
whatever in heaven answers to this 
piano on earth, that you will get as sure 
** you live — rosewood and wire for 


anything I know, but the fulfillment of 
rosewood and wire certainly. She finds 
out the great, clumsy, uncouth farmer's 
son, whose father has driven him dis- 
tracted, in his ignorance of the lad's true 
nature, who has to be a farmer and wants 
to be a machinist, and hates the very 
thought of having to stand up through 
all eternity to sing; and she talks to 
him about his faculty, and why it is 
there, and how it can not be possible 
that the blessed gift of being able to do 
things like that is to be all crushed out 
and come to nothing but singing. It is 
darkling down there in his nature, just 
as the germs of all the flowers that will 
belt this zone with beauty within six 
months are darkling at the heart of the 
seeds in the frost-bound earth, or hidden 
away in drawers. The clouds of death 
will be swept aside, the spring sun of 
eternity will shine on the dormant hid- 
den power, and the wilderness and the 
solitary place be glad, and the desert 
blossom as the rose. The poor fellow's 
eyes shine with a very tender light, as 
the new truth strikes them, that seems 
all too good to be true. It is so good 
to think that he may get full swing for 
this great yearning to do things, that he 
is afraid to take in the full force of it, 
and says, ''I might turn it 'to some re- 
ligious purpose, you know; perhaps I 
could help to build a church, or hoist 
some of their pearly gates, or something 
of that sort; but father, he's always 
talking about thrones and wings and 
palms and praises, until it tires me 
more to think of it than to do a week's 
mowing." 

That is the way the white-haired 
woman talks to those that come to her 
about these great mysteries ; it is the 
way she talks to her despairing kins- 
woman, touching the great problems 
one by one, of death and the state after 
death, the recognition of friends in 
heaven, the employments and pleasures 
of heaven and its home life, the fulfill- 
ment and perfection to which such 
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glimpses as we get here of what the 
home life might be points steadily and 
intimate they would be if there was no 
interference or separation or sorrow or 
death. And she touches the great 
words of Christ and the Apostles, to 
guide her as she goes ; picks up a hint 
here from Luther, there from Chalmersi 
now from Isaac Taylor, and then from 
Robertson; and, by an inevitable at^ 
traction of kinship with the unknown 
author, who must, one thinks, have been 
her ancestor, she lingers over that won- 
derful old hymn of the middle ages, the 
most pathetic and touching outcry of 
ten centuries for heaven — 

"Oh motiter dear, Jenualem, 
When shall I come to thee?" 

In that remarkable book, "Hours 
with the Mystics," there is a story of a 
traveler exploring a remote corner in 
Greece, I think, and coming suddenly 
on the ruins of a noble temple, until 
that time unknown ; he was very curious 
and anxious to know something about 
its history, and especially to whose name 
it had been built and dedicated, but 
could find no hint anywhere to help 
him; but one day, pondering over the 
problem as he studied fragment after 
fragment, he noticed that over the great 
main front there were a number of in- 
dentations that had evidently been made 
to receive some kind of metal. It 
occurred to him that these might be the 
marks of the spikes that had held the 
great name of the god whose praises 
were once sung within the old walls, 
and that by drawing lines from one to 
the other he might be led at last to find 
the inevitable form of the letters that 
composed the name he sought. And it 
was so. Searching, by the print of the 
nails, he found the name; it stood 
clear, at last, to his mind's eye, and 
discoveries afterward proved that he 
was right. 

The "Gates Ajar" feels after the truth 
about heaven in some such fashion ; by 


the marks of the nails the author finds 
fragments of life broken and ruined, 
pain and sorrow, and unfulfilled desire. 
These very things she takes as the base 
of her lines, casts them this way and 
that ; then she says, this is the meaning 
of it all : all these marks of the nails 
point to one word — campleteneas ; that 
meaning, and no other, can be true. 
But, like the traveler with the great 
name, there is still wanting the full con- 
firmation ; for, as much as this little book 
can do to satisfy the craving of this 
time about the life to come, I, for one, 
am sincerely thankful it meets a need, 
that Spiritualism also is trying to 
meet in another way, for a more defin- 
ite and settled idea of the life to come ; 
but especially a more domestic idea. 
Our demoralized Protestantism, depart- 
ing far from Luther and the finer seers 
of our faith, has contrived to make the 
future, even for the best, frightfully 
lonely and intangible. Our ideas of 
heaven can never be welcome to the 
masses of the people until they are 
more human. Poor little Paul and 
Florence Dombey, in their splendid 
London home, were not more desolate 
than the majority of souls must be in 
the palaces of light, who have no turn 
for the great spheres that our religious 
teachers sketch for them in vast outline, 
but only want to nestle down beside 
those they love, and make a home. 
For all assurances like this, that there 
shall be a home, perfect and entire, 
« lacking nothing, all such natures will 
be grateful. 

And now I must enrich this poor 
study by a single extract, that can 
give no very clear idea of the work, but 
is in itself so exquisitely fine that 
one can not resist the temptation 
to quote it. A great lover of Charles 
Lamb told me once that he never 
saw a copy of Elia in any form, any- 
where, but he had to resist a little temp- 
tation to steal it. I can not resist a 
temptation to steal something that 
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seems to me to be as sweet and good 
as Elia, and to be touched with some- 
thing like the same subtle humor. It is 
an interview between the angel and the 
great clumsj Abinadab Quirk, Deacon 
Quirk's son, who has heard a word or 
two already, and wants to hear more, of 
the hope that lies beyond the New 
England hard-scrabble on which he is 
condemned to toil for an imprisoned 
machinist: 

" ' 0, thank jou I Glo knows my fancy 
for pinks. How kind in you to bring 
them I Won't you sit down a few mo- 
ments ? I was just going to rest a little. 
Do you like flowers ? * 

" Abinadab eyed the white hands, as 
his huge fingers just touched them, with 
a sort of awe; and sighing, sat down 
on the very edge of the garden-bench 
beside her. After a singular variety of 
efforts to take the most uncomfortable 
position of which he was capable, he 
succeeded to his satisfaction, and grow- 
ing then somewhat more at his ease, 
answered her question. 

'*' Flowers are sech gassy things. 
They just blow out, and that's the end 
of 'em. I like machine-shops best.' 

"'Ah I well, that is a very useful 
liking. Do you ever invent machinery 
yourself? ' 

''' Sometimes,' said Abinadab, with 
a bashful smile. 'There's a little 
improvement of mine for carpet-sweep- 
ers up before the patent-office now. 
Don't know whether they'll run it 
through. Some of the chaps I saw 
in Boston told me they thought they 
would do't in time ; it takes an awftd 
sight of time. I'm alwers fussing over 
something of the kind; alwers did 
sence I was a baby ; had my little wind- 
mills and carts and things ; used to sell 
'em to the other young uns. Father 
don't like it. He wants me to stick to 
the farm. I don't like farming. I feel 
like a fish out of water. — Mrs. For- 
ceythe, marm 1 ' 


''He turned on her with an abrupt 
chlinge of tone, so funny that she could 
with difficulty retain her gravity. 

"'I heard you saying a sight of queer 
things the other day about heaven. 
Clo, she's been telling me a sight more. 
Now, I never believed in heaven ! ' 

"'Why?' 

" ' Because I don't believe,' said the 
poor fellow, with sullen decision, ' that 
a benevolent God ever would ha' made 
sech a derned awkward chap as I am I ' 

" Aunt Winifred replied by stepping 
into the house and bringing out a fine 
photograph of one of the best of the St. 
Georges — a rapt yet veiy manly face, in 
which the saint and the hero are won- 
derfully blended. 

"'I suppose,' she said, putting it into 
his hands, 'that if you should go to 
heaven, you would be as much fiiirer 
than that picture as that picture is 
fairer than you are now.' 

"'No! Why, would I, though ? Jim- 
minyl Why, it would be worth going 
for, wouldn't it?' 

" The words were no less reverently 
spoken than the vague rhapsodies of 
his father; for the sullenness left hia 
face, and his eyes — which are pleasant 
and not unmanly, when one fairly sees 
them — sparkled softly, like a child's. 

"'Make it all up there, maybe?' 
musing ; ' the girls laughing at you all 
your life, and all ? That would be the 
bigger heft of the two, then, wouldn't 
it ? for they say there ain't any end to 
things up there. Why, so it might be 
£air in Him after all ; more'n fair, per- 
haps. See here, Mrs. Forceythe, I'm 
not a church-member, you know, and 
father, he's dreadful troubled about me ; 
prays over me like a span of ministers, 
the old gentleman does, every Sunday 
night. Now, I don't want to go to the 
other place any more than the next man ; 
and Tve had my times, too, of thinking 
I'd keep steady and say my prayers 
reg'lar — it makes a chap feel on a sight 
better terms with himself; but I don't 
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see how I'm going to wear white frocks 
and stand np in a choir — never could 
sing no more'n a frog with a cold in his 
head — it tires me more now, honest, to 
think of it, than it does to do a week's 
mowing. Look at me I Do you s'pose 
I'm fit for it? Father, he's always 
talking about the thrones and the wings 
and the praises and the palms, and hay- 
ing new names in your foreheads, 
(shouldn't object to that, though, by any 
means,) till he drives me into the tool- 
house, or off on a spree. I tell him if 
God hain't got a place where chaps like 
me can do something He's fitted 'em to 
do in this world, there's no use thinking 
about it, anyhow.' 

"So Auntie took the honest fellow 
into her most earnest thought for half 
an hour, and argued and suggested, and 
reproved and helped him, as only she 
could do ] and, at the end of it, seemed 
to have worked into his mind some dis- 
tinct and not unwelcome ideas of what 
a Christ-like life must mean to him, 
and of the coming heaven, which is so 
much more real to her than any life out- 
side of it. 


"'And then,' she told him, 'I imag- 
ine that your fancy for machinery 
will be employed in some way. Per- 
haps you will do a great deal more 
successful inventing there than you 
will here.' 

" ' You don't say so ?' said the radiant 
Abinadab. 

" * God will give you something to do, 
certainly, and something that you will 
Hke.' 

" ' I might turn it to some religious 
purpose you knowl' said Abinadab, 
looking bright. ' Perhaps I could help 
'em build a church, or hist some of 
their pearl gates, or something like I' 

" Upon that he said that it was time 
to be at home and see to the oxen ; and 
shambled awkwardly away. 

"Glo told us this aflernoon that he 
begged the errand and the flowers fix>m 
her. She says: "Bin thinks there 
never was anybody like you, Mrs. For- 
ceythe, and 'Bin isn't the only one, 
either.' At which Mrs. Forceythe 
smiles absently, thinking — I wonder of 
what?" 
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** It la mm that make the State."— Bobutub Oo&r az. 


FETCH me the maps, gazetteers and old chronicleSi 
Gather the records of ages long told ; 
Count me the deeds of the brave knights of chiyalrj. 
Bring ont fair lanrel-wreaths centuries old ; 
Sing me the sweetest songs 
Uttered by minstrel tongues, 
Bead me the proudest old epic e'er penned ; 
Whisper the fairy tales 
Gleaned from sequestered Tales, 
Name me the friend that proved truest to friend I 

Out on those maps trace each grand principality, 

Kingdoms and empires — a famous array I 
Tet I'll discover to thousands of loyal hearts 
One bright spot dearer and fairer than they. 

Beautiful, stalwart State — 

Illinois, strong and great I 
Thine be the name whose glad praises we sound ; 

Annals of thee shall dim 

All those old records grim ; 
Further, the deeds of thy heroes resound 1 

Still more enduring the leaves of the laurel-wreath 

Twined o'er the brows of thine honored ones seem ) 
Here, in thy vigor, thy freshness and purity. 
Brighter the dreams which thy poets shall dream. 

Here shall the minstrel breeze 

Play, o'er the flowery leas. 
Music far sweeter than lute ever gave ; 

Or, by the low heaped mound. 

There it shall sadly sound 
Requiems over the patriot's grave I 

Beautiful Prairie-land, flecked with white cottages, 

Like the fair lilybells nestled in green, 
Not for the fullness of nature's rich treasured stores 
Honor ye have among nations, I ween. 

Not for your plains alone, 

Not for the wealth ye own. 
But for your true-hearted children of wbrih ; 

Noble of heart and great - 

Men it is make the State, 
Giving thee beautifiil fame in the earth I 

18 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


BY NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


ONE of the most noteworthy of the 
men who have risen to the helm of* 
state in Great Britain, is he who now 
stands in this place of splendid emi- 
nence, unlimited usefulness, and pro- 
digious power. 

As a Prime Minister, however, we 
may not treat of him, seeing that his 
career as such has but just commenced ; 
but as a statesman, an orator, a scholar, 
a finance minister, a public leader, and as 
a man, he furnishes a field of study as 
fertile as it is extensive, as curious in 
kind as it is profound in degree. 

If it is not time yet to compare him 
as a Premier with such as Palmerston, 
Peel or Pitt, we may compare him with 
either of them, or with either of their 
predecessors, in any sphere of intel- 
lectual ambition in which they were 
illustrious, and he shall not lose by the 
comparison. 

And in many respects he stands alone. 
He fills a niche peculiar to himself. He 
revolves in an orbit that denies him a 
comparison. His antecedents are the 
antecedents of no other public man. 
His record is without a duplicate. He 
is an enigma to the ingenious ; he is no 
less a riddle to the venal and designing. 
No man has excited so much surprise 
by the rapidity or the extent of his 
changes in opinion, and no man has so 
prevalent a credit for honesty of pur- 
pose and purity of intention. The con- 
scientiousness which was conceded to 
him in the criticism of Macauley, is 
conceded to him by many of those, even, 
who breathe out imprecations upon him 
for abandoning their cause, which was 
the worst that could happen to it. 

When you look down upon him from 
the galleries of the House of Commons, 


you will say hie is a very different man 
from every other man in it. When you 
see him in an assembly of dignitaries 
and officials, you will as quickly see 
how greatly he differs from those around 
him. And if he makes one of a group 
of men whom you have gathered for 
purposes of comparison, you will find 
him a contrast to all the rest. His 
case is a very peculiar one. No judge 
would try it by the ordinary rules ; no 
jury would sit upon it with the stereo- 
typed ideas of circumstantial evidence. 

Writing this in a country which, not- 
withstanding some recent progress in 
this direction, is still prodigiously ad- 
dicted to ancestry, we will not be ex- 
pected to continue this sketch without 
beginning at the beginning of it, which 
is, of course, the beginning of the 
blood which now throbs at the wrists of 
the present Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. And, following the fashion 
that prevails here, too, of not making 
much of- pedigree, until it becomes re- 
spectable, we can assure the reader*that 
that is what may be said of Mr. Glad- 
stone's ancestors. 

Some of them were maltmen, some of 
them were farmers, some of them be- 
longed to the wide-spread sisterhood of 
unsuccessful preachers *, most of them 
were Scotch. He recently said, pub- 
licly, that there was not a drop of any 
but Scotch blood in bis veins. 

The Premier's father, Sir John, was 
a successful and very wealthy merchant 
of Liverpool, and one of that exceeding 
great company, the undistinguished 
members of the House of Commons. 
He was living in afiluence when William 
was born (1809), so that one thiog 
might be said of the youth which might 
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have been a disadvantage to him if he 
had been born in the Great Republic, 
viz. : his early education was not ne- 
glected. Here, a man is not obliged to 
prove that he has risen from obdcurity 
in order to get his ascent accredited bj 
the public. Here, it is not yet necessary 
for a man to become classed in some 
way or other with those persons who 
are born without parents, and those 
calves that are born with five legs, in 
order to read his title clear to popular 
approbation. 

To the credit of our civilization be 
it recorded, that Mr. Gladstone went up 
the ladder of public favor with great 
celerity, notwithstanding the propitious 
skie:j ihat hung over his boyhood, and 
the unobstructed pathway of his youth- 
ful feet. His fame is founded upon 
the rock of indisputable merit, not upon 
the shifling sands of public favor. In 
short, he does not belong to the ab- 
normalites — the seven-feet men, the 
bc^arded women, and the What-is-its. 
He was born in a well-furnished bouse, 
of respectable parents, from whom he 
inherited £100,000. So he may not 
boast of hard lot, at setting out, or 
make a parade of the ill-fortune that 
greeted him when he first resolved to 
map out for himself a public career ; so 
that if, in popular estimation, he lost 
the advantage of early disadvantages, 
he escaped the snare which they gener- 
ally lay, by escaping the egotism which 
they generally engender. If he is not en- 
titled to a place among the '' self-made," 
he is gifted with a modesty which they 
very naturally know very little about. He 
is clear of the eccentricities of those 
who vaiiut themselves as exclusively 
entitled to the patent of inherent, in con- 
tradistinction from inherited, nobility ; 
whose obtrusive self glorification, while 
it is as pardonable as it is natural, is 
nevertheless a blur upon their fame, 
and a hindrance to their usefulness. As 
there is nothing more offensive than 
unblushing selfishness, so there is noth- 


ing more disgusting than an affectation 
of self-sacrifice. 

A charming featnre of Mr. Glad- 
stone's character is bin modesty, which 
comes, perhaps^ as much of native sen- 
sibility as early training. Stock and 
breeding tell in the human as well as 
in the dumb animal. 

Ahd what are all the facilities of early 
life, if the recipient of them is not ap- 
preciative of them ? Of what use the 
careful and persistent sowiug, if the 
seed fall not into good and honest soil ? 
Of what avail the training, if there be 
nothing to train? Are there not as 
many failures among those who try to 
" make " themselves, according to the 
popular notion, as among those who are 
(erroneously) supposed- to be made by 
circumstances ? Are there not as many 
wrecks in the open sea of self reliance 
as in the sheltered harbor of '' early 
advantages " ? Self-reliance, industry 
and pertinacity, are the means by which 
we throw Apollyon, whether he ^* strad- 
dle over the whole breadth of the way" 
in the form of enervating prosperity or 
disheartening adversity. These will 
oflen win alone ; but when they are re- 
inforced by genius, their victory is inev- 
itable and complete. 

This was the case with yonng Wil- 
liam Gladstone. Prosperity was not 
thrown away npon him. The genial 
sunshine did not wilt, nor did the sum- 
mer rains relax, his ardor. He was per- 
severing in spite of the fact that his ob- 
stacles were within rather than without ; 
in himself — in the tendency to idleness 
and frolic which is inseparable from 
boyhood — rather than in his surround- 
ings, which can, at most, only promote 
and never create or wholly eradicate 
that tendency. The helm is a part of 
the ship, never a portion of the winds 
or waves. It uses them, never they it. 
A man's destiny is in his own bands. 

To Eton went the lad William at an 
early age. Eton is one of the best, as 
well as best known, schools in England. 
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There is no better in the world. Eton 
and Harrow have given the rudiments 
to some of Britain's most renowned in 
statesmanship and scholarship. These 
rudiments were laid thoroughly in young 
Gladstone, who very soon showed un- 
usual cleverness in mathematics and 
the languages, in composition and dec- 
lamation. He could write well and 
speak well. So, whether on the recita- 
tion bench, at the black-board, or in the 
debating society, he was noticeable for 
aptness and quickness, a high spirit, an 
aristocratic appearance, an irritable 
temper, a sensitive jealousy of his 
honor, a graceful demeanor, a silvery 
voice, an unintermittent industry, and an 
ambition which, while spuming artifice 
or craft as a means of advancement, 
was irrepressible and invincible. Under 
its impulse, he went bounding on and up 
with the ease of a hare and the grace 
of a fawn. 

Before he had reached his teens he 
was a prodigy in acquisition, and would 
discuss the most abstruse questions with 
his father, who delighted to '' draw him 
out" for his own edification and the 
astonishment of his guests. Among 
the latter were Henry Brougham and 
George Canning, who were profuse in 
applause of the young man's culture, 
and in predictions of his renown, what- 
ever profession he might select. Can- 
ning particularly was his admirer, per- 
haps from the faet that he found in the 
brilliant young fellow that passion and 
faculty for oratory which he himself 
possessed. The rising star was a con- 
genial spirit to the planet that then was 
shining in meridian splendor. 

From Eton young Gladstone went to 
Oxford, and there soon attained that in- 
tellectual pre-eminence among his asso- 
ciates which he has ever since retained. 
He stepped at once to the first rank of 
academic distinction, and reached at last 
" Double First honors." His excellence 
in both abstruse calculation and elegant 
rhetoric was not merely that spirit of 


dazzling precocity which is sometimes 
seen in the boy, but which is no more 
seen afterward. It was well rooted. 
It was a part of the student, and is 
a part of the statesman. It is very 
seldom that you find in one man such 
complete mastery of four studies so di- 
verse as mathematics, the languages, 
rhetoric and oratory. 

As to his social life at Oxford, Mr. 
Gladstone was the bright particular 
favorite of his own particular circle. 
He did not make himself common. 
His set was small and select. His 
friends were few, but choice. He had 
many admirers, but not many comrades. 
If any looked upon him "with thel eyes 
of jealousy or envy, or if any had that 
feeling toward him which human nature 
is prone to have when 'it is forbidden 
approach to unrivaled superiority, there 
were none but what would bear testi- 
mony to his candor, chivalry and be- 
nevolence. 

One of these friendships, which after- 
ward proved of great political import- 
ance, was that contracted with the son 
of the then Duke of Newcastle, who 
gave him his first seat in Parliament 
by giving him a borough to stand for, 
which, in conformity to a custom that 
still obtains in England, to the moo- 
strous perversion of its franchise, was 
carried in the pocket of His Grace's 
trowsers. 

His Grace was tory to the core. So 
was his protege. Who can wonder that 
he was ? With aristocratic instincts — 
a born gentleman — not technically 
perhaps, but intrinsically — a bom An- 
glican, too, baptized the third day, in 
all the ceremonials of the Church 
blameless ; shrinking with all the deli- 
cacy of his refinement from contact 
with those whom ''the Church" bans 
as dissenting gentiles ; siding with the 
High Church party from sheer aversion 
for those "leveling up" tendencies 
which now his riper judgment approves ; 
running to Ritualism from sheer im- 
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palse of Bentimentality ; brought up at 
the feet of the Gamaliel of Ritualisniy 
the great and good Dr. John Henry 
Newman, now a burning and a shining 
light of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and an ornament as well of the spirit- 
nal Church Catholic throughout the 
world; — under such circumstances, I 
say, is it to surprise us that this impul- 
sive and impressible young man should 
grow up a churchman of the church- 
men, and a conservative of the con- 
servatives? Even now, at three-score, 
he is one of the most equitable of men. 
Wbat must he have been when the now 
very venerable ecclesiastical cry of 
" Wolf I Wolf I " awoke the echoes amid 
the old stone walls of Oxford I 

Young Gladstone had only to believe, 
as he did, with perfect sincerity, that 
this cry was well founded, to feel it fire 
hiB high-hearted courage into decisive 
action. Believing the wolves of dissent 
were howling out threatenings and 
slaughter at the gates of The Establish- 
ment, there was nothing for him to do 
but to spring to her defence with all the 
beautiful impetuosity and thoughtless 
enthusiasm with which nature had en- 
dowed him. He rushed, as the unthinlp- 
ing horse, into the battle. 

Oxford was divided, but the High 
Church majority was large and heavy, 
as well it might be, for it was headed 
by such men as the saintly Keble and 
the eloquent Newman, whose subse- 
quent exchange of churches is described 
by his new adherents as a '^ conversion," 
and by his old ones as a '' perversion.'' 
The ministry had but one great name, 
Whately, who did then just as Glad- 
stone has done since, and just as many 
have done before and since. He went 
with his higher judgment against his 
sentimental prejudices. He pronounced 
for religious freedom and against " the 
Church." 

One feels provoked to think that 
young Gladstone did not side with 
Whately and against Newman, and 


thus save himself many a meal of vealy 
opinions bound in calf. Veal is well 
enough for an occasional repast, but it 
is not desirable as an habitual diet; 
and political veal is particularly indi- 
gestible. 

So Mr. Gladstone, thus endowed as 
to natural sympathies, thus instructed 
in conservatism, and entering Parlia- 
ment in the trowsers pocket of a tory 
duke, what wonder that he took his 
seat and his stand on the tory side ! 

Unlike Disraeli, he held his tongue 
at first, and for some time. And when 
he did rise, his brevity was as notice- 
able as his brilliancy, an^ his toryism 
was as conspicuous as either. He knew 
his power, and was wise enough to hus- 
band it. He was too sagacious and too 
judicious to waste his ammunition upon 
game unworthy of his attainments, or 
to make a display of himself unbecom- 
ing in one of his experience and years. 

One of his earliest speeches was 
against the ballot; and although he has 
never, I believe, recanted on that point, 
his latter-day silence upon it, which 
still continues, is taken as an indication 
of ^'growth" in this direction. His 
first speech of note in the House of 
Commons was against the motion of 
Lord John Russell to " apply the sur- 
plus revenues of the Irish Church to 
secular purposes." That speech ob- 
tained the admiration and commenda- 
tion of Lord Derby and Disraeli, as a 
reward of its captivating eloquence and 
thorough conservatism. 

That was 1832. Peel was in power. 
He drew Gladstone to his side, gave 
him his confidence, and so, two years 
after entering Parliament, he became a 
minister of the Crown. He was ap- 
pointed Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
from which position he was soon trans- 
ferred to that of Under-Secretary of the 
Colonial Office, from which he retired 
at the end of Sir Robert's brief and 
troublous first term, with a fine reputa- ' 
tion for executive ability and concilia- 
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tory spirit. In the midst of the acri- 
monious controversy which then agitated 
the country, he remained comparatively 
and, for one of his temperament, sur- 
prisingly placable and tranquil. Re- 
turned to his seat at the head of the 
poll from "Newark, he looked reticently 
but ambitiously upon the turbulent and 
complicated fray for awhile, and then 
eloquently and enthusiastically entered 
into it. He took the side of the Grown 
in the Canadian troubles in 1837, which 
grew out of the complaint that the ap- 
pointments for Canada were too partial 
to the French. 

In 1838 came the agitation, with Lord 
Brougham at its head and George 
Thompson for his most eloquent lieut- 
enant, for ante-dating the time of eman- 
cipation, which had been fixed for 1840 ; 
or, rather, ante-dating the end of the 
negro apprenticeship system, which had 
been substituted for the little more ob- 
noxious system of slavery itself, and 
which was to end with that year. Glad- 
stone took the side of the planters, of 
whom his father was one, and answered 
the thunders of Brougham at Exeter 
Hall, with his own less impressive but 
more persuasive and pleasing eloquence, 
at his place in the Commons. He had 
the distinction of making the last speech 
in the great debate on the question — 
a speech described by the l^mes as 
" eloquent and able." 

It looks as though he were on the 
wrong side j but whether right or 
wrong, it was not the side of the people. 
However, Mr. Gladstone always voted 
and oflen spoke in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, which proves that, con- 
servative as he was, his conservatism 
did not become so approved as to ap- 
prove of " the sum of all villainies." 

Again he espoused the unpopular and 
unfair side upon the question of the en- 
franchisement of the Jews and of giving 
State aid toward the education of dis- 
senters* children. 

In these debates he was plausible, 


courteous and cute ; bnt then, as well 
as frequently since, his argument suf- 
ferred from his ** fatal facility of words." 
He would get entangled in the meshes of 
his verbose declamation and fall head- 
long 5 as when, in endeavoring to draw 
an argument from the scarcity of the 
Jews, he says: "They are scarcely 
perceptible on the face of English 
society ; " and then, when he wants to 
make a conservative bugaboo out of 
them, he says : '' In introducing these 
men to Parliament and other high offi- 
ces, there exists an absolute tendency 
to disqualify Parliament for the per- 
formance of any duties connected with 
religion, and, by easy transitions, to 
overturn the very principles on which 
the Constitution of this nation is based I" 
All of which he doubtless sincerely be- 
lieved at the time of its utterance, and 
all of which he probably sees now to be 
sheer conservative twaddle. At all 
events, he would not oppose now the 
education of the children of dissenters 
out of the national exchequer, and he 
cordially shook hands with Baron Roths- 
child the other day, as he returned to 
the seat to which he had been re-elected 
the day before by the Gladstone party. 
And the Baron's descent is as plain as 
a nose on a man's face. 

Then came the book which has been 
the B&nquo's ghost of the "growing" 
statesman from that day to this. It 
was called " The State in its Relations 
to the Church." It went bang against 
all disestablishment. Its literary ex- 
cellencies were such that Macauley, in 
reviewing it, while dissenting from its 
conclusions, expresses the hope that its 
author " will not let political avocations 
so entirely engross him as to leave no 
leisure for literature and philosophy." 

But if the book is decidedly on the 
wrong side,- there is to be obtained from 
its pettifoggy logic, its transparent fal- 
lacies and its ambiguous verbiage, some 
hope for the right side. The most valu- 
able aid the Anti-Church-and-State party 
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receive is from the argnments of their 
opponents. 

Miss Martineau mast have had this 
book in her mind's eye, if not in her 
head's eye, when she wrote of its anthor : 
" The character of his mind is not 
clearly understood, and the prevalent 
doubt is whether he understands it him- 
aelf." This is precisely what I say now, 
adding now what Miss Martineau added 
then (1850): "But enough is known 
of his thoughtfulness and his conscien- 
tiousness to cause him to be regarded 
with emphatic respect and hope, at a 
time when earnest men are to be prized 
above all others." And with Macauley, 
"we respect his integrity and his be- 
nevolence," while in common with both 
of these acute critics, and with all, in- 
deed, whether critics or panegyrists, we 
can not "clearly" delineate the pro- 
cesses of this singulariy comprehensive 
and singularly incomprehensible mind. 

That he is a great debater can not be 
questioned ;■ that he is incapable of pro- 
found argumentation is equally suscep- 
tible of proof. So that, while few men 
are more effective on the floor of a 
deliberative body, none are more open 
to criticism on the pages of a book. 
The solution is easy. That affluence 
of vocabulary, that fertility in devising 
escape from a logical dilemma, and that 
stateliness of diction, sometimes as ob- 
scure as it is sonorous, which renders 
him captivating and formidable as an 
ad captandum orator, are not only not 
an advantage but an absolute disad- 
vantage to him, when he comes to a 
hand-to-hand conflict with a respectable 
logician. 

And a controversialist of Mr. Glad- 
stone's sort imposes not only upon his 
hearers but upon himself. His head 
imposes upon his heart. The wish of 
the latter is father to the thought of the 
former. Incapable of logic, he is liable 
to mistake his slight of tongue for ac- 
credited reasoning, and his string of 
rhetorical beads for a chain of logical 


links. Enamored of the decoration with 
which he is able to invest his fog of words, 
he is unable to see that a fog it is, never- 
theless. Impressed with the majesty of 
his own diction, he is deaf to the uncer- 
tain sound of his trumpet. And if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, of 
what use the melody of its tone and 
the fascination of its music ? 

The book of '39 was unequivocal and 
uncompromising in opposition to the 
disestablishment of the Irish church; 
the book of '69, damp from the hands 
of the printer, is just as unequivocal 
and uncompromising in favor of the 
disestablishment of the Irish church. 
Will it be '99 before the next step, viz. : 
a book to justify the disestablishment 
of the- English church? This last 
would be no more of a step, or, as his 
pariizans say, "growth," than that first. 
The last step seems just as inevitable in 
'69 as the second step did in '39. These 
two books — the bold laying down of 
the platform, and the equally candid re- 
cantation of it — are a study of the 
rarest interest to the student of human 
nature. One is just as courageous, just 
as candid, just as conscientious, just as 
injudicious, just as illogical, just as con- 
fused in its majors and minors, and just 
as certainly to be eaten by its author, as 
the other was.! '69 undertakes the same 
utterly hopeless task that made '39 a 
ridiculous failure. It is as much a plea 
for the maintenance of the trunk and 
the two remaining branches of the pes- 
tilential upas, as it is for the cutting off 
of its Irish limb. This proves that the 
root of the matter is not yet in the great 
leader of the liberals. But as he always 
yields to " the logic of events," in de- 
&ult of logic of his own, we may join 
the charitable critics and the hopeftil 
radicals of his followers in expecting 
him to be well rooted and grounded in 
the faith before he gets through with 
the work of amputation he now has in 
hand. He is not done " growing " yet, 
if he is the conscientious (and ambi- 
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tioua) man hia ardent admirers believe 
him to be. 

For my part, I suspect that here is 
one of those men whose instinct, taste, 
esthetic nature and sentimental prejn- 
dices are at war with his judgment, his 
enlightened conscience, his religious 
nature. Thus, a man may have a pow- 
erful feeling of aristocracy, and yet 
take the side of democracy. He 
may. intensely like to be a slaveholder, 
and yet refuse to own a slave. His • 
sympathy with the privileged class may 
be almost irresistibly strong, yet his 
judgment against it may be just enough 
stronger to save him to the cause of hu- 
man rights. The most active abolition- 
ist may have a more intense prejudice 
against the negro than his owner has. 
To go with one*s conscience may some- 
times be hard, but to go against one*s 
prejudices of race, of religion, and the 
like, handed down in the blood from 
the third and fourth generation, and 
bred in the bone by education, is in- 
comparably more difficult. Changes in 
opinion may come of events in the 
twinkling of an eye; but the eradica- 
tion of a prejudice is a slow and 
tedious process. Man may change his 
own mind ; God only changes the heart 
of man. It is absurd to expect the 
patrician-bred philanthropist to share 
in the feeling of fellowship with the 
lowly, that warms the heart and impels 
the feet of his plebian-born coadjutor. 
And the former is to be credited with 
more cross-bearing than the latter. 

There are persons of the ingrained 
aristocratic-ritualistic sort who live and * 
move according to the dictates of their 
natural instinct, and, therefore, have no 
more to do with questions pertaining to 
human progress than they would like to 
have to do with as many fleas or mosqui- 
toes in the chamber where they seek their 
sleep and rest. But Mr. Gladstone is 
one of that gentle-grained sort whose 
instincts are made subservient to their 
benevolence, their conscience, their 


sense of justice, and their feeling, of 
obligation to the two commandments 
upon which hang all the law and the 
prophets. As to his books — his changes 
in opinion, his right-about-face, and all 
that — it is but a firuitless, bootless at- 
tempt to explain the progress of con- 
science by a resort to logic. The ex- 
planation is superfluous. Such feeling 
of accountability to the public is a mis- 
chievous unmanliness. Better policy 
than writing books would have been 
the blind man's answer to the Phari- 
sees, who never change in opinion: 
*• How mine feyes were opened I know 
not (at least I can't give a logical 
explanation); but one thing I know, 
whereas I was blind, now I see." If 
such an answer had not made the mat- 
ter better, it could not have made it 
worse ; for as soon as the Pharisees of 
Oxford saw that the statesman's eyes 
were opened, they cast him out, which 
was all the better for him ; for then it 
was that he finally cast his tory skin 
and left it behind. He was more lib- 
eral as the representative of radical 
South Lancastershire than he could 
ever hope to be, with all his openness 
to conviction, as the member from tory 
Oxford. He now sits for the metropoli- 
tan borough of Greenwich. 

Let the solution of Mr. Gladstone's 
changes of front be ever so difficult to 
define, it is a great satisfaction for us 
who are dead in love with religious lib- 
erty and irrepressible in our resolve to 
see her come to universal dominion, to 
know that the eyes of this powerful 
man (blind from his birth) are being 
gradually opened to her charms and 
claims, be the how of their opening 
what it may. 

After this much upon the most prom- 
inent points of the great Minister's 
career, the remiunder of its details 
would not be particularly interesting. 
Suffice it here to say, that as a member of 
Peel's second Cabinet, and as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the ministry 
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respectively of Aberdeen, Palmerston 
and Russell, he achieved an imperisha- 
ble fame for administrative tact, for 
mastery of the art of finance, for wis- 
dom in council, for scholarly attain- 
ments, for both elegant oratory and 
business-like public speaking, and for 
fidelity in the discharge of his duties. 
In all of these he stands pre-eminent 
— one of the foremost; in some res- 
pects the foremost man of a century 
rich in men of marvelous brain, mag- 
nificent attainments and sublime deeds. 
With his wonted impetuosity he said, 
during our war with the slaveholders, 
" Jefferson Davis has created a nation ;" 
but that opinion, too, he has retracted, 
as slavery's fight for liberty was rather 
unsuccessful. 

He is now at the zenith of his grand 
career ; for the cheers that greeted the 
conclusion of his great speech on the 
Irish church question have scarcely 
died away as I approach the conclusion 
of this sketch. In that speech all the 
characteristics of his genius were un- 
usually conspicuous. He made a hack- 
neyed subject fascinating. Details of 
programme, necessarily complicated 
with provisions and reservations, and 
burthened with elaborate estimates 
were so set forth as to charm the hearer 
with the orderliness of their assortment 
and arrangement, and the luminous 
drapery with which they were arrayed. 
Statistics were mad^ as entertaining as 
a love story. The " gradgrind philoso- 
phy " was transformed into a romance. 
Cold abstractions came from the ora- 
tor's tongue, glowing with the warmth 
of an impassioned appeal. That mel- 
lifluous baritone was more mellifluous 
than ever. That grasp of intellect was 
more than ever the wonder of its ob- 
servers. That subtle dexterity in the 
manipulation of words, so as to make 
them rouse a friend with enthusiasm 
and allay the acrimony of a foe as well, 
was never more apparent Never be- 
fore, indeed, were we so astonished at 


the resources of the orator's mind. 
Never can we forget his contagious 
earnestuess; his graceful deference to 
the opinions of opponents ; his delicate 
vein of self-depreciation ; his tone and 
air of conciliiation adroitly blended with 
those of uncompromising firmness ; his 
exquisite literary taste ; his self-control, 
stopping just short of self-assurance; 
his enthusiasm, tempered by a sense of 
the gravity of the occasion ; and his 
dignified composure, enlivened by a 
cheerful confidence in the final issue. 
He was equal to the occasion. And to 
say that, is to say that he was competent* 
for a task whose performance will bring 
grander benefits to religious liberty than 
has any other event since. that beneficent 
reaction, although stupendous botch, the 
English Reformation. 

In the majestic periods of that fo- 
rensic argument I heard the first tolling 
of the bell that will keep on tolling 
until the people of Great Britain shall, 
with shouts and rejoicings, follow the 
last remnant of The Establishment to 
the tomb, where it shall ^' sleep in dust 
with kindred" tyrannies. Again has 
the master-builder builded better than 
he knew. Again he does more than he 
means. At last he lifls the ax and 
strikes home with a power which only 
he possesses. He does not hear the re- 
verberations of the stroke in all their 
length and breadth. But the people do ; 
and what they hear they know to be the 
tumult of their friends, rallying for their 
deliverance, at the gates of their prison- 
house. And so we may close with the 
closing words of this magnificent ora- 
tion, giving them a scope and infusing 
them with a hope which their author 
will refuse them : 

''We are sanguine of the issue. We 
believe, and for my part I am deeply 
convinced, that when the final consum- 
mation shall arrive, and when the words 
are spoken that shall give the force of 
law to the work embodied in this 
measure — the work of peace and jus- 
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tice — those words will be echoed upon 
every shore where the name of Ireland 
or the name of Great Britain has been 
beard, and the answer to them will come 


back in the approving verdict of man- 
kind." 

London, April, 1869. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY— IIL 


BY DR. SIDEVIEW. 


MY EXILE. — He lived just across 
the way. An old wooden house,large 
and glooDij, and as grand as a wooden 
house ever can be. Great trees nodded 
about it, brushing the weather-beaten 
clapboards with their soft, green leaves ; 
rustle, rustle, rustle, all through the long 
summer day, and when the stars came 
out at night, I could still hear the rust- 
ling. Tall, coarse grass and rank weeds 
choked the once beautiful flowers and 
shrubs, and the lawn, with its tangled 
grass and heaps of rubbish, looked very 
untidy. 

I knew nothing, personally, of the 
former occupants of the house, my 
knowledge being limited to the gossips 
of the neighborhood, which gossips I 
was obliged to sift, retaining only that 
which was credible, but how near to 
the truth I could not tell. 

The house remained vacant more 
than a year after I first saw it. The 
good people round about began to look 
upon it with distrust, and called it the 
'^deserted" house. I think there was 
no mention of its being haunted; bqt 
the hurried steps past it at night, and 
the looks askance when the broad day- 
light shone on the mossy roof, savored 
strongly of strange sights and sounds, 
of long, flowing robes of white, and 
fleshlesB faces. 

I smiled and said nothing. I knew 
that in those sultry midsummer days 
no cooler spot could be found than the 
rustic seat under the giant elm that 
grew just north of the old house; and 
that there was no purer, cooler water 


than that which came bubbling from 
the spring beneath the old rock, follow- 
ing the same course for years and years, 
and mingling at last with the waters of 
the tiny brooklet that murmured through 
the field beyond. 

And I knew there were dear old 
memories connected with that gloomy 
mansion. Often and often I wandered 
through the empty, echoing rooms, 
from the grand parlor to the attic, and 
in my cabinet were many mementos of 
the old place. A scrap of a letter, 
written in a bold, masculine hand, to 
"Edith." Ah I did Edith ever receive 
it? It was but a fragment; yet there 
was enough to tell me that the heart's 
deepest, holiest passion was lettered on 
that once pure white paper. Once 
white ; but it had grown yellow, and old, 
and wrinkled. Had the writer? But 
the letters — they will never fiade, I 
think — were as black as the day they 
were written, and as ftill and round. 
Did Edith receive this, and throw it 
carelessly aside, to be gazed at by 
strangers ? This love, that was all hers 
without the asking? Or is she going 
to and fro on the earth, not doubting, 
but wondering why A« was silent? Per- 
haps they are both silent, in that last 
home of humanity. 

Then there was a ring, a little circlet 
of gold set with diamonds of the purest 
water. I found it in a little chink in 
the floor. Probably searched for scores 
of times, and found by me at last 
Whose was it ? Where was the wearer? 

I loved to roam and dream through 
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the deserted house, so redolent of the 
past ; of love and happiness j or of 
crushed hopes — of misery. I peopled 
the apartments with creatures of my 
imagination. They flitted here and 
there, talking, lautjhinp, singing, just 
as they used to do j but when I at- 
tempted to unravel the mystery which 
surely clung to the old house, they all 
vanished, leaving me to call up new 
fancies to while away my hours. Ah, 
how many happy ones I have passed 
there, alone with my thoughts I They 
will never come again. "My Exile" 
has taken possession. 

It was a cold December day when 
the dozen loaded sleighs piled up to the 
door of the old house, and unloaded 
their freight into the great hall. One 
after another the teams took their 
places, under the guidance of an old, 
gray-haired man, and when the sleighs 
were emptied they all drove away so 
silently. Soon a little column of thick, 
black smoke arose from the old chim- 
ney, and I sat and watched it, bidding 
good-by to my fancy's creations over 
the way. 

Soon after the teams drove away, a 
covered traveling carriage, looking so 
lofty in contrast with the sleighs, drove 
up to the door. A gentleman alighted, 
and then reached out his arms for 
another occupant. How tenderly he 
placed her on the step, and how lovingly 
she looked up to him. I could not see 
the face, bat no vail could hide that 
look of love. Was it Edith ? I hoped so. 

The gray-haired man let them in. 
The imoke was still curling up from the 
chimney, and I knew there was a roar- 
ing blaze in the old fireplace, lighting 
the room with a cheerful glow and 
driving out the dampness. I really 
wanted to look in upon them ; and to- 
ward night — I could not wait longer — 
my rap at the door brought the old, 
gray-haired servant. 

He eyed me sharply while I was 
speaking, and, with a promise to see 


his master, left me standing there in 
the cold. 

" Master sends his respects," said he, 
when he returned, " and thanks you for 
your kindness ; but begs that you will 
excuse him." 

I might have known it; but I had 
spoken with the servant, proving that 
he was veritable flesh and blood, much 
to the amazement of my simple-minded 
neighbors, who had already trumped' up 
a first-class ghost story. 

A month passed ; then another ; and 
yet another ; and I had not spoken with 
the master over the way. 

" Master sends his respects, and begs 
that you will excuse him, he is so very 
busy," was the stereotyped answer that 
met me at the door. 

I did not question the truth of the 
statement; for since the night of the 
arrival I had seen no one but the old 
servant about the house or grounds. I 
sometimes doubted my own senses, the 
gentleman and lady kept so close. I 
think I never should have known them 
but for an occurrence that compelled 
them to accept the shelter of my house 
for a brief time. 

I awoke one night with a flood of 
light pouring into my room. I hastened 
to the window. The east wing and the 
main structure of the house over the 
way were all in flames. Dressing with 
all speed, I hastened to the scene and 
awoke the sleeping inmates in the west 
wing. 

I took the lady, half dazed with 
fright, to my house, and then returned 
to help the two men to save from the 
burning house whatever could be 
reached. Strangest of all, I found 
them ripping up the floors in the west 
wing, and searching about in every con- 
ceivable spot, instead of removing the 
household goods. 

" What are you about ! " I exclaimed, 
sharply. "Come and help me remove 
these things to a place of safety." 

The man looked up for an instant. 
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''I am searching for something more 
valuable to me than the honse and all 
else there is in it. Move what you 
please, and pay no attention to me." 

It was no time for argument^ so I 
said no more, but went to work with a 
will. 

When morning dawned there was left 
on the spot a pile of smouldering ashes, 
four tall chimneys, and a score of charred 
and blackened trees. 

Thus opened the acquaintance with 
my neighbor over the way — my Exile. 
There is no mystery now. He has told 
me everything. 

"I was away," said he, "when it 
happened. My father and mother were 
at home ; also, my two younger sisters 
and Edith Gladding, a daughter of an 
old friend of my father's. 

" With Edith I was what is generally 
termed ' in love ' ; but had thus far kept 
it secret, knowing that my parents 
would be displeased. 

"I had been from home about six 
months, when I received a letter from 
my father that chilled me through and 
through ; yet, after the first shock was 
over, I felt that it was all false. Edith 
was suspected, and had been accused 
of ihefl. No particulars — only the 
bare fact ; yet I felt and knew that she 
was innocent, just as I feel and know 
to-day, although the real facts of the 
case have never been developed. 

" I wrote immediately to Edith, telling 
her plainly of my feelings towards her, 
and then prepared to follow the letter. 
When I arrived at home, Edith was 
gone, and had not seen my letter. 

"I learned the particulars, and the 
evidence was strongly against her ; yet I 
had no doubts. For my faith, I was 
banished from home ; and from that 
time commenced my search for Edith. 
After long years I found her, and she 
returned with me to my old home. All 
the rest have passed away. 

I have said that the truth in regard 
to the theft is not known. I had searched 


the old honse from top to bottom, 
save a part of the west wing. Yon saw 
me searching there during the fire. I 
found nothing. The ring is gone ; yet 
I do not doubt her." 

" The ring ? " I asked, hopefully. 

"A little diamond ring, sir; quite 
valuable in itself, but more so as an 
heirloom. It was my mother's." 

I went to the cabinet, and took out 
both ring and letter. The former I 
gave to the man, Uie latter to Edith. 

"It is the samel" exclaimed the 
man, joyfully. "All is clear now, 
Edith." 

Then followed my explanation. 

There is a new house over the way 
now, and a happy home. " My Exile " 
is reaping the reward for his faith when 
everything looked dark. He took her 
to his heart when all the world was 
against her, and now he has proof, if 
any were needed, that she is worthy. 

Many a summer day since have I sat 
under the old elm and listened to his 
recital of the hopes and fears and love 
that spurred him on when searching for 
the lost one. 

He is " My Exile " no longer. Edith's 
claims were stronger. 


THE MAID OF CHICAGO. 

Perhaps I do wrong to call her the 
Maid of Chicago ; but that is the name 
I see written way down in my memory. 
I like it; it is the only name I ever 
knew her by, and I have decided that 
none other is so appropriate. 

But you must not class her with the 
Maid of Orleans *, nor yet of Saragossa. 
Fanaticism, courage, daring, or what- 
ever may have been the characteristic 
of Joan or Agustina, certainly was 
not inherent in the Maid of Chicago. 
A more timid, retiring character I 
never saw ; yet she was as brave in her 
unflinching devotion to duty, and more 
of a heroine. The courage required to 
face danger for an hour was nothing in 
comparison to the faith and love and 
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hope and self-denial displayed by this 
little retiring woman, whom I name the 
Maid of Chicago. 

Some may remember her. Nearly 
every morning, for months, she passed 
along Dearborn street, and turned when 
she reached Randolph street. At night 
she appeared at the corner of Randolph, 
and retraced her steps along Dearborn. 
Always alone, and always drawing a 
second look from the passer-by. 

And she was very pretty. 

Petite in physique; soft blue eyes, 
very fascinating, and full of kindness 
and love; sOfl, brown hair, plaited so 
neatly — chignons were not in vogue 
then, and I doubt whether she would 
have worn one — and looped up so 
tastily ; mouth bewitchingly lovely, and 
•sometimes sad, like her eyes. Many an 
admiring glance was cast upon her, but 
she passed them by unheeded. Her 
life was one of dutt/y not pleasure. 

One evening, about dark, she entered 
my office. 

With a few hurried words I was made 
acquainted with the object of her visit, 
and I followed her without hesitation. 

Feverish with impatience, it was diffi- 
cult to keep pace with her rapid steps. 

Thrcrugh the dark she led me, utter- 
ing no word until we reached the cor- 
ner of a dirty, narrow street or lane. 
Then she looked up, and spoke in her 
musical voice : 

" Fear nothing. Doctor ; you are safe 
with me." 

And, indeed, I was safe. Drunken 
men ceased their brawl as she passed 
them ; wretched children ceased their 
noisy, blasphemous shouts, and looked 
at her with wondering eyes; and the 
brazen-faced, gaudily-dressed women, 
with whom the street was thronged, 
ceased their mocking, almost heart- 
rending laughter, and hid their faces or 
suddenly disappeared within some dark 
alley or some adjacent doorway. To 
all of these poor outcasts she spoke 
kindly, and I followed amazed. 


"This way, Doctor; step carefully, 
for the stairs are none of the best." 

She led me to the vilest den that it 
was ever my good fortune (or bad) to 
enter. Oaths, rude jests, obscenity and 
words of anger came to me through the 
open door. Men, women and children 
of the lowest, vilest — shall I say most 
God-forsaken 7 — class were sitting, 
standing or lounging about the room, 
repulsive in their filth and pitiful in 
their sins. 

When my conductress threw open 
the door, all was hushed save the inco- 
herent ravings of a man suffering all 
the agonies of a fatal attack of tre- 
mens. 

It was this man that I had been 
called to attend. 

She led me to the bedside. 

" What hope ? " 

I knew there was none ; but I hesi- 
tated, and looked on in pity. What a 
sight I If I had been asked to paint a 
pen-portrait of the ruler of the infernal 
regions, I should have copied this dying 
man's face ; yet no words of mine can 
convey a true idea of all the worst pas- 
sions that frail humanity is possessed 
of, pictured on that face. Yes ; dying, 
dying. The convulsions were passing 
away, and soon he would be quiet 
Yet, but a few moments before, the 
laugh and jest were going the rounds of 
that great room, not intimidated by the 
near approach of the grim destroyer. 
I shuddered when I ^thought of it, and 
wondered when I looked at the beauti- 
ful lady that could still this tumult 

" There is no hope," I replied. " He 
can last but a few moments." 

" I fenred it," said she, almost calmly. 

She bent her head to that wicked 
face, and talked in low, murmuring 
tones, until the troubled spirit had 
taken its flight, leaving the face all 
peaceful. Had her softly spoken words 
soothed that troubled spirit and sent it 
on its way rejoicing? Who can tell? 
Who does not wish it so 7 
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She knelt by the bedside and uttered 
a simple prayer; but so touching that 
tears were drawn from the rough men 
and abandoned women that heard 
it. Was it imagination — the voice 
that whispered, "God bless you^ sister?" 
No doubt it was; but it affected me, 
and I murmured, " God bless you." 

She arose, and taking me by the 
hand led me out into the night, again 
guiding me safely through the dark- 
ness, out of that retreat of vice. 

" He was my brother," said she, stop- 
ping to bid me good night. ** Father 
and mother went in the same way. He 
is the last. I have devoted my time to 
their redemption ; God in heaven only 
knows how hard I have tried. Now 
they are gone." 

" All gone I " she added, sadly. 

" But you are not going back to that 
awful place?" I asked, as she turned 
to go. 

" Yes, Doctor j . while bending over 
my dying brother I felt that my prayers 
had been answered ; that my work had 
not been all in vain 3 and there I dedi- 


cated the remainder of my life, to the 
work of redeeming the hundreds and 
thousands of poor, erring outcasts that 
you and I meet every day of our lives. 
It is my duty. Now, good night, and 
may you never be called upon to wit- 
ness another scene like this you have 
left. God bless you. Doctor." 

Without another word, she hurried 
away through the gloom. 

I have seen her many times siiice. 

Duty, duty, is still her watchword. 
Silently, unostentatiously she goes about 
her work, leaving blessings wherever 
she treads. With wealth enough to 
support her in luxurious ease, she can 
be seen at all hours ministering to the 
wants of the afflicted, the outcast, the 
criminal ) and using this wealth with a 
discriminating hand, to lift sufi'eriug 
mortals from the slough of misery that 
is only the result of their own wicked- 
ness. Are there more like her? I 
trust so. There is work for hundreds 
like this self-sacrificing Maid of Chi- 
cago. 


THE ROMAN HIERARCHY. 


BY WM. W. KINSLEY. 


OUT of the very bosom of the Church, 
whose Divine Founder came to dis- 
enthral from priestly fetters, and who 
suffered cruel crucifixion at the hands 
of priestly hate, there has sprung up a 
hierarchy, wide as the continents, and 
eclipsing with its curse ten centuries of 
human life. 

Kingdoms were once frail bubbles 
blown and broken by its breath ; crowns, 
bright toys tossed to dazzle-blind its 
victims. Its anathemas caused kings 
tremblingly to leave their thrones, and 
on bended knees supplicate returning 
favor. Its system of espionage invaded 


the sacred retirement of domestic lite. 
Learning, confined to its monasteries, 
was monopolized by its priests. The 
pretended favor and forgiveness of 
Heaven, its Tetzels bartered shame- 
lessly in the market place, filling its 
overflowing coffers from the emptied 
purses of the poor. Its dungeons, 
stored with countless cunningly devised 
engines of torture, thronged with vic- 
tims who struggled helplessly in its le- 
lentless grasp. By secret convent and 
confessional ] by presumptuously claim- 
ing, as Christ's vicegerent, to work mir- 
acles, forgive sins and control fate ; br 
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craftily practicing on credulous and 
wonder-loving crowds, basely pandering 
to prejudice and passion in the great, it 
sought to rob society of every inalien- 
able right, and engulf in ruin every re- 
deeming virtue. 

In the twelfth century, the fruitful and 
favored country of Province, embold- 
ened by Grecian teaching to free itself 
from this mitred despotism, fell under 
the frenzied enthusiasm of French cru- 
saders, who, recently returned from 
fighting Saracens, and boasting the re- 
covered sepulchre of Him whose gentle 
teaching they had so sadly forgotten, 
utterly desolated it with sword and fire- 
brands. Rome, alarmed by this revolt, 
increased the number of her spies, 
established new orders of priesthood, 
and held threateningly over the heads 
of heretics the horrors of the Inquisition. 
A century and a half of dead con- 
formity followed this Albigensian cru- 
sade, before Philip IV. of France, de- 
siring the overthrow of the rival des- 
potism, seized the Pope in his palace, 
and divided the headship of the Catholic 
Church. Yet, such is its recuperative 
energy, the Council of Constance soon 
healed the schism, its English adherents 
crashed the Lollards with merciless 
rigor, and Bohemia hastened to hide 
every trace of the recent revolt. 

Another slow century of ignorance 
and bonds passed, before Luther, in his 
boldly-posted theses, hurled down the 
gauntlet and burnt the bull of Leo be* 
fore the gates of Wurtemburg. Again 
Rome breasted the waves of ecclesiasti- 
cal reform. She peremptorily sum- 
moned the refractory monk to recant 
before the Diet at Worms j overthrew 
in furious battle-charge the Zwinglian 
forces ; hurled against the Netherland 
cities Philip's blinded bigotry ; fitted out 
the Spanish Armada ; scourged England 
with Mary Tudor ; prompted the French 
Henry's treachery ; and on the eve of 
St. Bartholomew, presided over a terrible 
carnival of blood« 


She skillfully guided the chivalric 
zeal of Ignatius Loyola, changing his 
burning day-dreams of knight errantry 
into those of becoming a chanipion of 
the Mother of God. Bewitched into 
madness, he threw aside his gay soldier 
costume, dressed as a mendicant, went 
on painful pilgriipages, subjected him- 
self to exhausting vigils, and passed 
whole nights in importunate prayer. In 
the dimly lighted chapel of Notre Dame, 
with others in whom he had kindled 
the same fierce fires of devotion, he 
founded that famed Order of Jesus, 
which planted Catholic colleges through- 
out Europe, purged the Catholic Church 
of many revolting abuses that were fast 
sapping the foundations of its power, 
and carried the banner of the Cross 
into the temples of the Aztecs, and be- 
yond the worshipped waters of the 
Ganges. 

Against such despotism religious free- 
dom has struggled into being, and to 
lasting permanence finally fought its 
way. The pages of European history 
drip with the blood of martyred multi- 
tudes of the world's best men. This 
formidable foe to freedom needed to be 
met and mastered, or mankind be com- 
pelled to wear its chains. The blessings 
of liberal Protestantism which we enjoy 
to-day are but the fruitage of victories 
won at fearful odds over this vigilant 
and unscrupulous enemy. 

This same papal arrogance and am- 
bition we find provoking vigorous pro- 
tests from the present governments of 
Europe. Vineclad Italy — under whose 
favoring skies have bloomed many fair 
flowers of fancy ; whose brilliant sunset 
tints, charms of landscape and wealth 
of architectural grace, make her, to the 
inspired masters of the brush and chisel, 
the Mecca of their pilgrimage; whose 
citizens in the brave days of old fought 
their way to republican equality against 
advancing phalanx, and, with drawn 
sword8,carved out enduring fame — ^again 
vindicates her early renown ; rises from 
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her licentious laxury of centuries; 
shakes off the wicked witchery of de- 
signing priests; roates the Austrian 
forces under the leadership of her 
Garibaldi — whose unsheathed sword 
glanced back the sunlight of yesterday ; 
the shout of whose noble yalor is yet 
throbbing in the breeze — and, with 
her long dissevered provinces relinked 
in strength, over her new-found freedom 
once more keeps jealous watch and 
ward. 

At the famed battle of Sadowa, Pro- 
testant Prussia humbles the house of 
Hapsburgy lays broad the foundations 
of German unity, and wrests from 
the clinched hand of France, Rome's 
mercenary protector, the key of Euro- 
pean politics, shaking to its very 
foundations the walls of the Vati- 
can. Austria, for generations a syn- 
onym for ecclesiastical and political 
degradation and despotism, at last 
taught wisdom by defeat, attentively 
listens to the voice of her people, no 
longer priest-ridden and mute. In her 
revised constitution, as adopted by the 
Beichsrath and approved by the Em- 
peror, in December, 1867, she termin- 
ates the Concordat of 1855, clothes the 
civil authorities with power to solemn- 
ize marriage, opens to heretics the con- 
secrated burial-grounds of the Church, 
unfetters her public schools from Cath- 
olic control, removes censorship from 
the press, and grants the utmost liberty 
to every form of religious belief. 

Rome, 4)lack with rage, issues her 
Allocution, denouncing these measures 
of reform, declaring them void, and 
threatening with her vengeance any 
who should prove so bold as to attempt 
their fulfillment. Though for a moment 
the Emperor trembles on his throne, the 
masses stand firm and brave her anath- 
emas in the person of Baron Von 
Beust, the Austrian premier, who hurls 
back into the very face of Pio Nino his 
• intermeddling protest, and challenges 
him to his worst working. 


Rome, now white with fear, convokes 
an i£cumenical Council, in December, 
1869, the first since the great Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, when her 
very existence seenied threatened with 
utter overthrow. She perceives another 
fearful crisis in her affairs, demanding 
such most solemn convocation. But the 
united wisdom of her profoundest coun- 
selors will come too late to rescue her 
from her merited doom. The decree 
has gone forth. Spain, once her strong- 
est bulwark, her most ardent defender, 
the inventor of the Inquisition and the 
bloody rites of the auto-da^fef whose 
crown Philip the Second wore when he 
cut the throat of his kingdom to serve the 
cause of the Church, is revolutionized 
in a day ; Isabella is driven into exile ; 
the priests left without a protector, and 
stripped of their power. Our own late 
battle-tested vindication of republican 
rule has sent a shudder through the 
eagerly watching despotisms of the Old 
World. We can distinctly trace its be- 
nign influences in the marked changes 
already effected in the dynasties of 
Europe. 

Yet Rome, though perceiving that 
Victor Emanuel will soon hold court 
within the gates of the Eternal City, 
and that she must seek asylum beyond 
the Alps, prompted by the same bold, 
bad spirit that has marked her course 
through the blood-stained centuries, 
shrewdly distrusting the treacherous 
friendship of the politic Napoleon, is 
sending millions of money and bands 
of zealous emissaries among our im- 
pressible freedmen at the South. Traces 
of her secret machinations, agents of 
the Christian Commission have testified 
to finding in startling number. Could 
she here gain the balance of power, 
secure control in the political canvass, 
might she not once more rebuild her 
crumbling throne? Such is evidently 
her contemplated dernier resort in this 
the hour of her extremity. But rail- 
roads and telegraphs, spelling books 
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and more liberal gifts of franchise, are 
resistless forces pitted against her rule. 
In vain have the Jesuits been noise- 
lessly multiplying converts throughout 
the kindgom of China ; in vain are the 
costly splendors of her Canton Cathe- 
dral, her cunning conformity to the 
crude customs of the country, success- 
ful rivalry of the Buddhist religionists in 
the x;raft of idol-structure, elegance of 
priestly robes, swinging censors of 
sweet frankincense, and subtle ravish- 
ment of organ-harmonies. The gates 
of seclusion, on whose unused hinges 
has gathered the rust of two thousand 
years, at last are swung wide, and al- 
ready commerce and culture and Chris- 
tianized thought are rolling their life- 
frought waves of influence over the 
arid desert of China's four hundred 
milliona of benighted people. Igno- 
rance and intolerance, the two pillars on 
which alone rests the superstructure of 
Roman supremacy, war's cannon have 
crumbled. It is full of grandest proph- 


ecy that the foreign policy of China 
has been entrusted to the fertile, free^ 
thinking' brain of a progressive Amer- 
ican, and a generous guarantee given 
of the fullest protection to every form 
of religious belief. 

Rome's prestige through the Middle 
Ages lives only in memory, for she con- 
tinues to ally herself with the con- 
tracted prejudices and bigotry that con- 
trolled mankind then, choosing for her 
weapons the same low tricks of cun- 
ning, base panderings to pride, subtle 
appeals to fear, the same reeking sword 
and flaming fagot. While learning is 
becoming widely disseminated, and is 
permanently advancing public opinion 
by its individualizing tendencies at 
work among the massesf, she, blinded 
and death-struck, is still desperately 
clinging to the e£fete conservatisms of 
a by-gone time. What was once her 
strong tower is now her prison-house, 
and will prove her sepulchre. 


AWAY! 


TranActUd from (he Otrman qf Heinrieh Btint^ 
BY STANLEY WATERLOO. 


THE Day's enamoured of the gloomy Night, 
The Spring in hoary winter takes delight, 
And Life, the beautiful's in love with Death, 
And thou, thou lovest me with every breath ! 

Thou lov'st me — oh, what evil thou hast found I 
What fear-inspiring shadows thee surround 1 
Swift from thy &ce the blooming roses fleet ; 
To death thy soul is bleeding, my sweet I 

Away from me, and dally in thy bower, 
With butterflies, gay triflers of an hour. 
Who, glancing in the sunlight, have no part 
With me and grief — away, and spare thine heart! 

19 
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UTAH. 


BT C. B. WAITE. 


THE American continent is traversed, 
thronghout its entire length, by a 
chain of mountains, the grandest and 
most extensive on the globe. 

Sinking, at the Isthmus of Panama, 
safficientlj to permit the commerce of 
the world to pass over, as the camel 
kneels to receive upon his back the load 
of his master, it rises again, grandly as 
ever, occupying almost entirely the 
southernmost peninsulas of North 
America. Dividing at the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec into two great ranges, 
these pursue their northwesterly course, 
one following the Pacific coast, the 
other diverging eastward, then converg- 
ing toward and finally uniting with its 
companion near the Northern Ocean. 

These mountains, which, in South 
America, bear the name of the AndeSj 
CordiUerw de los Andes, in North Amer- 
ica, are variously denominated ) the east- 
em branch being usually called the 
Bocky Mountains, and the western, the 
Coast Range and the Sierra Nevadas. 

These great Cordillera of the North, 
branching at Tehuantepec, traversing, 
at various distances apart, the entire 
continent, binding it together, and 
terminating only with the solid struc- 
ture of the globe, form, with the 
intervening mountains and basins, 
what has been denominated " The Moun- 
tain System of North America.'^ And 
the elevated region within those bound- 
aries, embracing two-sevenths of the 
continent, constitutes the Great Ameri- 
can Plateau. This immense table-land, 
completely encircled by the loftiest 
langes, occupies a space four thousand 
miles in length, averaging five hundred 
in width ; and nearly the whole of this 


immense area is more than a mile above 
the level of the ocean. 

The North American Plateau is di- 
vided, by transverse mountain ranges, 
into seven great basins, commencing 
with the one which includes the City of 
Mexico, and ending with the Frazer 
River Basin. Three of these have no 
outlet to the sea. One, the basin of the 
Rio Grande Del Norte, discharges its 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico. Two 
others are drained by the Colorado and the 
Columbia, which cut their way through 
coast range to the Pacific ; while a fourth, 
through Frazer River, finds an outlet to 
the same ocean. Each of these basins 
has its lakes and rivers, its mountains 
and its plains, and some of them have 
their forests of pine and cedar. The 
climate is generally mild and uniform, 
the atmosphere dry, pure and serene. 
The more elevated regions are subject 
to fitful storms ; these seldom, however, 
exhibit the fury which characterizes 
those upon the plains between the 
Bocky Mountains and the Missouri. 

The soil is of a mineral and silicious 
composition, containing all the elements 
of great fertility. It only needs the 
action of water. This comes not from 
the clouds directly, but is deposited in 
the form of snow upon the highest 
mountains, where it constitutes the 
source of innumerable streams. At no 
distant day these mountain rivers, by a 
system of irrigation, will be carried 
over a thousand mountain sides. Then 
will they make glad the barren desert, 
and fit it for human habitation. 

Upon many of the mountains are 
forests, some of them hundreds of miles 
in extent ; and where these fail, it is be- 
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lieved coal exists in sufficient quanti- 
ties for all the purposes of civilization. 

There are, in some localities, im- 
mense districts of country almost en- 
tirely destitute of wood and water. But 
what may be done by building artesian 
wells and opening the mines of coal, is 
among the mysteries of the future. No 
treacherous bodies of sand, like those 
of the great Sahara, are ready to bury 
the traveler from sight. Nor are the 
inclemencies of the weather usually 
very severe. By providing in advance 
supplies of water and food, one may 
travel in comparative comfort over the 
worst of these American deserts. After 
the fatigues of the day, he can lie down 
at night upon the dry earth, and, gazing 
into the clear heavens, amidst the beau- 
tiful stars, it will be difficult to realize 
that he is in an unfavored land. 

The geology of this vast region 
affords material for the study of ages. 
The principal structure is porphyritio 
granite ; but this is everywhere mixed 
with limestone, quartz, lava, basalt, 
sandstone, and every variety of earths 
and minerals. On the great Snake 
River Plain, comprising not less than 
ten thousand square miles, the whole 
surface of the earth consists of a layer 
of lava rocks, extending indefinitely 
downwards, and rising in many places 
in huge masses, thrown together in in- 
describable confusion. In most places 
they are laid as a floor, over which 
people may pass. The emigrant's wagon 
strikes upon the small irregularities of 
surface with a sharpness that would in- 
dicate passing over pieces of cast iron. 
This is the center of the great volcanic 
region, and exhibits the effects of sub- 
terranean action on a scale of the 
greatest magnitude. 

Throughout this whole extent of coun- 
try, as well as in the mountains which 
surround and sustain it, is a wealth of 
precious metals beyond anything the 
mind has yet imagined. 
Such is the North American Plateau. 


That portion of it belonging to the 
United States, excluding the Alaska 
purchase, lies entirely within the iso- 
thermal zodiac, between latitude 31 and 
49 degrees, and comprising about a 
million square miles. 

Within its area are the entire terri- 
tories of Idaho, Utah and Arizona, the 
State of Nevada, the western part of 
Montana, of Dakota, Colorado and New 
Mexico, most of Washington Territory, 
the eastern half of Oregon, and a por- 
tion of California. It includes three of 
the Great Basins, the Columbia, the Salt 
Lake and the Colorado, and a portion 
of a fourth, the Rio Grande. 

Confining ourselves to the Upper Cal- 
ifornia or Salt Lake Basin, we find it 
bounded by Sierra Nevadas on the 
southwest, the Wasatch Range on the 
southeast, and on the north by the Snake 
River Mountains. These enclose it in 
the form of a shield, the point of which 
is formed by the junction of the Sierra 
Range with the Wasatch Mountains, to 
the south. This wonderful portion of 
country, thus entirely surrounded by 
great mountain ranges, was formerly 
all a portion of Utah Territory. At 
this time, the greater portion of it con- 
stitutes the State of Nevada. 

Utah lies mostly within this basin, but 
partly, also, within the Basin of the Col- 
orado. The Wasatch Mountains trav- 
erse its entire length, from north to south. 

The distinctive feature of the Salt 
Lake Basin is the lake from which it 
derives its name. This is a body of in- 
tensely salt water, nearly a hundred 
miles in length, and forty to fifty in 
width. It is fed by many mountain 
streams from the north and east, and 
from the south by the Jordan River, 
which flows from Utah Lake. This is a 
body of fresh water situated forty miles 
to the south. The Salt Lake, with its 
valley, is 4,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. In the middle of the lake rise 
mountains two to three thousand feet 
in height. 
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The lake, with its mountainous 
islands — the larger mountains rising in 
the distance on every hand, some of 
them covered with perpetual snow — 
the valley lying between, threaded by 
the silvery Jordan — all these, when 
viewed from any of the adjacent benches 
or mountain, slopes, constitute a scene 
of wonderful sublimity and beauty, now 
mellowed and made cheerful by the 
habitations and improvements of man. 

This beautiful lake and valley must 
ever be a favorite resort for invalids, on 
account of the purity and tonic char- 
acter of the atmosphere, and the exer- 
cise and excitement of such a journey. 
The Salt Lake is a most delightful place 
to bathe, especially for poor swimmers. 
One can no more sink, if he will keep 
his mouth shut, than can a chip. This 
has been disputed by Burton, the Eng- 
lish traveler. But I can attest its 
truth ] so can hundreds of others. 

Salt Lake Basin has many other lakes 
and streams, valleys and mountains, 
among whose wild and romantic scenery 
we might dwell with pleasure ; but I pass 
on to speak of its people. 

The masses, in industry and native 
honesty, will compare favorably with 
an equal number taken from the lowest 
classes of society in any part of the 
world. But writers on public morals 
agree that the most virtue is found, not 
among the poorest nor the richest, but 
in the middle classes. The multitudes 
who have annuaUy, for the last twenty 
years, flocked to the valley of Salt 
L<kke, in quest of a modern Zion, have 
been gathered from the populous mining 
districts of England and Wales, and 
from the great cities of the British Isles 
and the continent. 

A long and toilsome journey, per- 
formed under the regulations of strict 
discipline, fastens the spiritual chains, 
which, in their native land, had been 
skillfully thrown around them ; and on 
their arrival in those mountain fast- 
nesses, with half the circuit of the earth 


between thein and the country they 
have abandoned, their servitude is com- 
plete. Here they are taught to expect 
their adopted land, Utah, not America, 
to become the great country of the 
world. Its people are to become the 
nation of nations, established by Jeho- 
vah, unto whom all other peoples are to 
flow, and before whom, in some mys- 
terious manner, by Divine agency, all 
earthly powers are to be broken in 
pieces, like the potter's vessels, till the 
Lord's House shall be triumphantly 
established ''on the tops of the moun- 
tains," and all nations shall come up 
to worship and obey. 

Such is the splendid vision calculated 
to intoxicate and bewilder brains 
stronger than theirs. While its influ- 
ence is fresh upon them, they are in- 
itiated into a system of government at 
once social, civil, religious and political, 
entering into and controlling all the re- 
lations of life. 

Much has been said of the Mor- 
mon system of government. The 
secret of its power and efficacy lies 
not so much in the wisdom of its frame- 
work, nor in the judicious mode of ad- 
ministering it, as in the fact that its 
subjects have voluntarily surrendered 
their souls and bodies to its keeping. 
Claiming no form of liberty, insisting 
upon nothing, willing even to entrust 
the disposition of their worldly goods 
to the priests, without requiring any 
accountability for the mode in which 
they may have been disposed of, could 
it be difficult to govern a people thus 
plastic in the hands of their rulers? 
The fashioning of the clay to the pot- 
ter's vessels is the familiar illustration 
made use of to indicate the relations 
s|ibsisting between the governed and 
t)ie governing classes. 

The first president enacts the laws, 
which are promulgated under the nom- 
inal sanction of his counsellors, and are 
carried into effect by the bishops, priests 
and teachers. These laws are claimed 
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to have emanated from Jehovah him- 
self, and as such are received and 
obeyed without dispute or question. 

The government is a complete theoc- 
racy. 

The Mormon theology is of the most 
incongruous character. All efforts to 
systematize their faith are frustrated by 
the rude and incoherent notions daily 
promulgated from the preacher's stand. 
The Pratts, Taylor, Orson Hyde, and 
others, have at different times endeav- 
ored to form a connected creed or sys- 
tem of belief, but it would be hard to 
specify any considerable number of 
doctrines to whicn all the leading men 
would subscribe. The doctrines are, 
moreover, liable to be changed by direct 
revelation. Implicit obedience to the 
priesthood in all things, temporal and 
spiritual, is the cardinal principle. 

Polygamy was at first practiced se- 
cretly by the heads of the church. As 
it increased, the vail was gradually re- 
moved, and finally Young conceived the 
project of establishing it as a church in- 
stitution. He at once received a revela- 
tion to that effect On the 29th day of 
August, 1852, this revelation was an- 
nounced to the people by Elder Orson 
Pratt, who, on the same day, preached 
a discourse explaining and enforcing 
the doctrine. From that time it has 
been claimed by them as a part of their 
religion. Though nominally open to 
all who, by superior piety, deserve its 
blessings, few except the priests and 
bishops practice it, because they only 
can afford the expense of a polygamic 
establishment. 

Polygamy was no part of the original 
Mormon religion, being expressly con- 
demned by the Book of Mormon, and 
by the Book of Doctrines and Cove- 
nants, these books corresponding to the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures of 
the Christian religion. 


. Politically considered, the Utah ques- 
tion has been one of great difficulty. 
The problem has been to enforce the 
laws and establish the institutions of the 
United States, without violating the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. 
The danger and incompatibility of per- 
mitting a theocracy to be established 
in the midst of a republic, is conceded. 
But we have hesitated about infringing 
upon the right of trial by jury, even in 
a territory; and it is well understood 
that there juries are entirely subservient 
to the theocratic power, which rules the 
community. 

In view of the past relations between 
the general government and the reli- 
gious leaders in Utah, perhaps justice 
as well as a comprehensive liberality 
would require that the United States 
should offer to pay the Mormons the 
value of all their improvements, and 
give them the option the country. In 
case of refusal, let a strong military 
goveonment be established. 

Congress has hesitated between the 
different policies recommended, while 
all classes of people have been looking 
to the Pacific Railroad to bring us in 
some way out of the difficulty. 

That they will be disappointed in this 
expectation, I am constrained to be- 
lieve. The completion of the road will 
doubtless precipitate a collision, wliich 
could only have been avoided in one of 
the ways suggested, or, at least, by the 
establishment in the immediate vicinity 
of a military force sufficient to prevent 
an outbreak. 

When the question shall have been 
settled, when Utah shall have become 
Americanized, the Salt Lake Valley 
will be one of the most desirable places 
for settlement and residence within the 
limits of the United States. 
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THE VIOLET'S SONG. 


BT MART E. BRACKETT. 


I DWELL on the moss, in a beantifiil yale. 
Where the silk-weed waves in the evening gale ; 
Where the sunbeams, that glance through the leaves from the akj, 
Gaylj dance on the face of the brook rippling by; 

Where the dark night-hawk screams in the Cottonwood tree. 
And the bobolink warbles so loud in his glee, 
As he sits on the willow that droops to the rill, 
That the busy gray squirrel with wonder is still. 

But when the bright stars their long, faithful watch keep, 
And mortals are peace^ly resting in sleep, 
When the owls sadly mourn and the whippoorwUls cry, 
Then no longer alone by the streamlet am I. 

For fairies then leave their bright homes in the earth, 
To roam through this valley with song and with mirth ; 
As the sweet fairy music floats by on the breeze, 
The birds twitter sofUy above in the trees. 

And the hard-working brownies, who delve in the mines, 
Then rest, as they swing on the long waving vines, 
Or hide their brown caps from each other in play. 
And sport all the night, though they toil all the day. 

Slowly by, down the stream on the leaves the elves ridoj 
Where the faint moonlight falls, and through shadows they glide 
Past the pale yellow lily and fragrant wild rose. 
And on where the bright scarlet cardinal grows. 

Par down in the glen a small cataract roars ; 
Just before it long fern leaves spread out from both shores ; 
On these they light safely, with laughter and shout, 
That startle the doves in the hawthorns about. 

No palace on earth is as fair as my home. 

Where the fox and the hare and the timid deer roam. 

No monarch e'er looks on such sights as I see. 

When the black wings of Night cover mountain and lea. 
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THROUGH DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


BT ST. LBDOBR. 


rIE only rightful order of things 
seems to be from beginnings. From 
nothing to something — from seed to 
fruit — from dust to immortality. Na- 
ture is the grand dispenser of compen- 
sations. She has a negative and posi- 
tive pole for everything; always '' ab- 
hors a vacuum," and braves thunder 
and storm to secure an equilibrium of 
forces, and to crown growth with splen- 
dors. Life is merely a condition of 
things — merely a stage of growth which 

the law of progress or culture com- 
mands. 

From nothing to something. The 
best showing of this truth underlying 
heaven and earth is given us from the 
animal kingdom; and literature owes 
some of its most touching phrases to 
animals. 

Take a week in mid-April. There is 
Dot a day of that time but you will be 
annoyed by the troubling caterpillars. 
About a month after that, everyone is 
glad to greet the butterfly, with its mar- 
velous wings, floating from dandelion 
to dandelion. These creatures continue 
but a short time ; they are truly children 
of the sun. Catch a butterfly, let it go 
again, and then look at the dust on your 
finger through a microscope. You will 
find each particle of dust a beautiful 
feather. The colors of the butterfly 
are due to the arrangement of these 
feathers. Rub the dust off entirely 
from a butterfly wing, then look at it 
through a microscope. It looks like a 
picked chicken ; it is all perforated with 
little holes. One man found four hun- 
dred thousand of these holes on the 
wings of a little silkworm moth. The 
butterfly's life is of three or four week's 
duration. Then he goes about seeking 


for some especial plant; for each specie 
of butterfly wants a plant of its own. 
By and by he finds his plant, and lights 
in, close to the stem. At length the 
creature lays eggs, and wax exudes at 
the same time to cement the eggs to- 
gether. When the young caterpillar is 
born, the first thing hi does is to eat up 
his house; after that he feeds on the 
glue round about the house or egg-shell, 
and eats through into the bark of the 
plant. From the moment he gets a 
taste of that, he is strong and a new 
creature. He goes on gormandizing 
until he gets his growth. He eats 
sixty thousand times his own weight in 
food in the course of a month. He 
grows so fast that he splits open ; his skin 
is not 'large enough. A new and softer 
skin succeeds, to make him more com- 
fortable. This process is gone through 
with four or five times. Its growth 
is now gained, and it stops eating for- 
ever. Now it crawls to the underside 
of a branch ; it spins silk, and the silk 
is blown up by the wind — the very air 
— and sticks to the twig. It requires 
two and a half days to spin this cra- 
dling sack, and then it goes to sleep. 
After it has slept a few days it wakes 
up to do a little business — to cast off 
the caterpillar skin. And now it doesn't 
look like a caterpillar, but like a bean. 
This look it has spun is its chrysalis. It 
hangs there all winter, rocked by the 
winds or touched by snows or rains — 
no matter ! 

It sleeps about ten months. In the 
spring the skin of the chrysalis becomes 
thin, and fragile, and transparent ; colors 
and spots begin to show through the 
transparency — a new head and body is 
seen through it. By and by the chrysalis 
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cracks open, and the immortal creature 
looks out into the world of sunshine. 
The first thing it does is to stretch out 
its legs; at last its wings, which are 
like two wet rags by its side, and are 
formed by the act of drying. Finally 
it flies away, and is an old man in three 
hours afterwards. From nothing to 
something — from a worm to wings! 
What marvelous meanings are her^ 
wrought out for us — the two lives and 
the sleep between. It is earth, the 
grave, and the Golden City beyond. 
Not to grow, is to die. Culture, pro- 
gress, growth — what you will — is the 
only law of life. Culture is the key 
that unlocks the cloudy prison of the 
diamond and leads forth its beautiful 
spirit to dazzling fortunes. Culture is 
the unseen spirit that uses sunbeams 
for railroads, and goes balloon-traveling 
in a drop of dew. 

Culture is the only difference between 
the apple of to-day and the apple as 
Eve bit into it. The apple as nature 
gave it was only the size of a cherry, 
green, knotty, bitter, and so sour that 
in later times we call it the crab apple. 
But even the crab apple is the result of 
culture upon the only original apple. 
It is hard to realize that our potato was 
once all eyes on a wooden button, so 
tasteless that pigs would bite it and 
spit the woody chips away. The pa- 
tient, kind and watchful dog that sleeps 
upon your hearth and guards your 
property is merely a bundle of results, 
whose agency is culture. Yes,you may not 
relish the idea,but that dog was originally 
a TTolf. His father and his mother were, 
no doubt, good, honest dogs, who died 
and gave no sign of their fearful begin- 
ning — and his grandfather and grand- 
mother were the same, for that matter 
— but it is none the less true that his 
origin goes back to a wolfish ancestry. 
A house is one result of culture, and 
a house is the only difference between 
savage and civilized life ) for it is said 
that the moment we can get the wild 


tribes of earth to build for themselves 
houses, the foundation of civilization 
among them is laid. What a grand 
future might be developed for the Pata- 
gonian Indians if growth had as much 
possession of their minds as of their 
bodies. Eight feet tall, very straight, 
very athletic, generous, fun-loving, and 
the finest horsemen in the world, look- 
ing like actual centaurs as they ride 
along the steppes, a century or so of 
culture would develop these splendid 
barbarians into the stuff that heroes 
are made of; they might become the 
Shermans, the Sheridlins and Eilpat- 
ricks of some future war. 

There is another tribe of Indians who 
live a fanciful life in mid-air. Would they 
become artists or poets if the dread 
cloud of barbaric night could be lifted 
from their minds ? These Indians are 
called the Guaranis, and they live in 
the Orinoco valley. The river Orinoco 
flows through a grand level for a thou- 
sand miles, without a fall to break the 
dreaminess of its waters ; so broad, it 
looks like a lake, and very dark, from 
the decoction of tea-leaves — the river 
being literally tea. On the banks of 
this broad tea-river grows the Mauritia 
palm. When this palm is a hundred or 
more years old it is twenty-six feet tall, 
and being of social preferences, grows 
in clusters or palm villages. 

The Guanaris Indians live in the 
tops of these trees. They select four 
from a cluster, and stretch ropes made 
of Mauritia palm from one to the other; 
over this they lay a matting, also made 
of- palm, and a clay hearth over this. 
Here the Indian wife builds her fire 
and prepares all the food that they 
need and use from the same Mauritia 
palm. A fruit grows on it from which, 
at a certain stage of growth, they make 
salad; at another, bread; and at an- 
other, wine from its juice. So they 
have the bark for their habitations, 
trunk for garrison, and fruit for food. 
Whole rillagee livd in this way in the 
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tops of the trees, and trsyelers giye 
accounts of sailing down the Oronoco 
in the night time, and seeing one vast 
village of flames, seemingly suspended 
in mid-air and unconnected with heaven 
or earth. Here is a possible soil, out of 
which poetry and the fine arts might 
grow into beautiful blossoms. Wouldn't 
culture do as much for these Indians as 
it has done for the potato ? 

From nothing to something. Music 
can also bear witness to the law of 
growth; for music has risen to its 
winged estate from feeble beginnings. 
And now music finds its fullest, grand- 
est expression in the organ. The organ 
is the only instrument, among all others^ 
which palpitates with human heart- 
throbs. It runs through the whole 
gamut of living sensibilities, and bears 
on its billowy bosom the joys, the sor- 
rows, the woes and beatitudes of a uni- 
verse. But the organ is only a splendid 
possibility — a sleeping giant without 
its master. You may hear both master 
and organ at St. Paul's church, Chicago. 
A foretaste of the sounding eternities 
is given you, as the tempest of music 
shakes and thunders above your head. 
By and by the strains fall fitrther and 
farther away, until you seem to hear, as 
from a distant temple, only a few un- 
earthly voices floating aloft in some 
solemn chant ; and then the chant be- 
comes a wail which stirs the heart piti- 
fully, and surges up to the very feet of 
the Supreme Pity, prostrate, beseech- 
ing. It is like the wail of a broken 
heart or the sobbing swell of the wind 
among mountain pines. Then the 
voices drop away one by one, until only 
a single voice continues the mysterious 
chant, tremulous, almost breaking, but 
utterly clear, and of a sweetness past 
all describing. Sympathetic chills go 
over you, with a fear that the silver 
thread of voice, with its tremulous vi- 


brations, will break and be lost in 
silence. It grows more far-away, more 
dim and dreamlike, and just as you 
hold your breath, expecting it to cease 
utterly, a grand, down-pouring rain of 
music from that wonderful organ breaks 
over you startlingly, and sends the 
blood in your body thrilling from toe to 
finger-tip. 

And now the temple vanishes into 
gray vapor and the scene is shifted. It 
is no longer wailing voices that you 
hear ; but a bird-orchestra, bursting in 
full chorus around you. The air beats 
in happy vibrations to the choral storm, 
shaken from the blue June sky. Semi- 
circling in the upper deep, describing 
arcs and half-curves against the middle 
distance, gyrating aloft or dropping 
straight downward through space, you 
hear a little hurry of tangled notes, a 
chirruping call or a sudden snatch of 
bird-opera, in quick patter of trills or 
quavers, from these winged songsters, 
trying, with brave endeavor, to fill with 
mellow-throated song the blue heart of 
space. These rollicking bird chorals 
bring summer to your feet, and possess 
your being with the inflowing tidal 
wave of June beatitudes. And now 
the masterful power of this organ at 
flood-tide lifls you away into some vast 
serene of farther distance, steeped in 
golden vapors, beyond and above even 
the June blue and the bird choristers — 
up, until the angel harmonies fall around 
you, garmenting your soul with music 
as the stars are garmented with light. 

You are enfolded in an ecstacy of 
worship — you are one with adoration. 
Best content ; the wings of the Highest 
have overshadowed you. 

From » nothing to something — from 
the sighing breath of an .£olian harp 
to the splendid fullness of the organ — 
from seed to fruit— from dust to im- 
mortality 1 
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FOSSILS OP ASTROLOGY. 


BT MRS. L. H. STOKE. 


WALKING down the street on one 
of the early days of the New 
Year 1869, discaaiing with a friend the 
changes which even the past year had 
wrought in the world of thought and 
opinions — the wonderful strides men 
had made in sciencci art, and all that 
ennobles individual man, within the 
last decade of years — we passed two 
men in conyer$ation, when suddenly 
one of them started at a communica- 
tion made by the other, and exclaim- 
ing, " My stars 1 " hastened towards his 
place of business, twirling yiolently, 
meanwhile, his office key, which he, in 
Yankee fashion, had drawn from his 
pocket, by the way, so as not to lose a 
moment's time on his arrival at his 
office door. 

''My stars!" I repeated after him, 
"Why did he say that?" 

"From habit, I suppose," was the 
reply of my friend. 

"Why does he twirl that key in that 
manner ? " 

"From habit also, I suppose," was 
the reply to my second question ; "but 
why do you ask 7 What suggested that 
question?" 

"A coincidence, fancied, perhaps, be- 
tween the exclamation and the key, and a 
connection of both with our conversation 
interrupted by the incident." 

" Well, really, I can imagine neither 
coincidence nor connection. Do, prajy 
explain how you made it out ; for I am 
curious to know," said my friend. So 
on going home I explained to her the 
coincidence, which had so suddenlv 
flashed upon me, opening to me the 
following train of reflections and facts, 
which my friend begged me to put into 
readable form for others, who might be 
as dull of apprehension or as unac- 


quainted with astrological fossils as she 
was. Hence, then, the following : 

"My stars!" was the man's most 
thoughtless exclamation. Its utterance 
was but the automatical working of the 
escape- valve of surprise. But there 
was a time when an appeal to the stars 
meant something, and of that time, this 
exclamation is a relic or fossil ; but no 
more lifeless, perhaps, than hundreds 
that we might pick up ftt>m our daily 
conversation or social customs, of whose 
origin we have never thought Yet if 
we could but reconstruct the times when 
these fossils had life in them, we should 
be able to read present times in a much 
clearer light, and a meaning would be 
added to the conversation interrupted 
by the exclamation that we, ourselves, 
scarcely comprehended. 

We must go back to Egypt for almost 
all our knowledge — to a time when the 
descendants of Ham were not quite the 
ignorant nor accursed race that they 
have since been considered. There, 
living in a country annually inundated 
by the Nile, they first attempted to cul- 
tivate the land according to the order 
of the seasons. But often when thej 
were ready to gather in their harvests, 
even in the dryest part of the year, and 
without the least appearance of raiu, 
the river, to their great amazement, 
swelled, overflowed its banks to a great 
distance, inundated the whole country, 
sweeping away a year's substance, and 
sometimes their cattle and many of the 
inhabitants in its flow. 

If necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, so is she the ultimate teacher of 
all our most valuable knowledge. This 
inundation lasted many weeks ; but left 
the land, in its subsidence, like a beau- 
tiful garden the rest of the year. At 
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first tlie inhabitants fled to Upper 
Egypt; but this was a js^eat inconve- 
niencei and people then, as now, were 
led to seek some way by which they 
could save themselves trouble. 

That there was some law about this 
overflow, they did not doubt. In their 
belief all laws were of heavenly origin, 
and the starry skies were the only chart 
from which they could learn the regula- 
tion of the times and seasons, and the 
will of the gods, of whom they believed 
the stars were the abodes. The incon- 
venience occasioned by this yearly over- 
flow forced upon them a close observa- 
tion of the heavens, to see if they could 
not, from some signs of the stars, find 
a forewarning of the coming flood. 
Studying the heavens thus, with a close- 
ness and carefulness, on which depended 
their dearest interests — ^life itself — they 
learned that this flow of the river com- 
menced when the sun was under the 
constellation Leo (the lion), and they 
pitched upon the rising of a certain 
magnificent star, Sirius, as the infalli- 
ble sign of the sun's passing under the 
stafs of Leo and the beginning of the 
inundation. This star then became the 
mark on which every one was to keep 
a watchful eye, so as not to miss the 
moment of removal beyond the reach 
of the waters. To this star they gave 
the name of the Dog or barker, the 
monitor or doorkeeper, because it 
warned them of approaching danger. 
The people naturally called it the Nile- 
star, and, by abbreviation, the Nile. 

Thus, this inspection of the heavens 
taught the Egyptians how to regulate 
their tillage in regard to this yearly 
overflow of the Nile. It was the most 
important of all the events of the year 
to them, and naturally became the 
period fixed upon to mark the begin- 
ning of their year, while the Nile came 
to be regarded as the author and giver 
of all their substance, and a proper ob- 
ject of worship. 

The custom of giving symbolical 


names to objects also led people to de- 
lineate, in a rude manner, the figures of 
those symbols, and then, as now, a 
change was often made from the object 
used for a symbol to the office or func- 
tion of the symbolized animal or figure ) 
so that in time the star-dog that kept 
the door and gave warning of the 
coming flood, came to be indicated by 
the symbol of a door-keeper — a key. 
No figure is more frequently repeated 
among Egyptian hieroglyphics than a 
key, and, where is now the bow of the 
key-handle, the ancients often repre^ 
sented two faces, placed back to back ; 
the one the face of an old man, looking 
back upon the year that had closed; 
the other, a young face, looking* for- 
ward into the future. We have, our- 
selves, seen ancient keys of this de- 
scription, and have no doubt that the 
bow of the key handle may have been 
thus first suggested. 

The stars were, in that age, believed 
to govern men's destinies; and hence an 
appeal to the stars, then, was equivalent 
to an appeal to God now. ''My stars I" 
equivalent to '' My God," which, though 
with us, an expression of most solemn 
appeal or adjudication, is in most 
foreign countries as carelessly uttered 
as any ejaculation can be with us. 

In Egypt, in those early times, per- 
sons were appointed and maintained, 
at the public expense, whose duty it 
was to study the aspects of the heavenly 
bodies and communicate to the people 
the information necessary to govern 
their actions. Hence the science of 
astrology, and an order of priests who 
had unbounded power over the people, 
and held, as was believed, the keys of 
knowledge, on which depended their 
dearest interests — life itself. The fa- 
mous Labyrinth of Egypt, near the 
City of Crocodiles (Ansinoe), with its 
three thousand apartments, is believed 
by many Egyptologists to have been, in 
its whole arrangement, a symbolical 
representation of the zodiac and the 
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solar sjstenii as well as a magnificent 
palace — a dwelling for the priests. 
From its towers thej made their obser- 
vations of the heavens, and perhaps at 
first communicated to the people truth 
concerning the times and seasons — 
valuable information, and what they 
sincerely believed. But religion in all 
ages has been no exception to the rule 
that governs men in other things. Ir- 
responsible power is a temptation which 
human nature can not bear. It begets 
deceit, wickedness, tyranny. Unin- 
^ipected fabrics, as we all know, soon 
degenerate into shoddy. The Egyptian 
priests had the monopoly of heavenly 
observations, and they used their privi- 
lege as men have ever used the privilege 
of monopolies — to promote their own 
interests by deceiving and oppressing 
the people. 

They interpreted to the people the 
signs of the heavens as suited their 
wishes and their interests, holding in 
their hands the keys of the kingdom of 
the future. They taught the people 
that the stars regulated the seasons. 
Hence Job asks, "Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades or 
loose the bands of Orion?" They 
taught the people that the stars gov- 
erned and indicated the destinies of 
man, and that they, the priests alone, 
were inspired to read them. Hence we 
are told in the Bible that "the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera." 
And the wife of Caesar, in accordance 
with the superstition of the times, says : 
"The heavens themselves blaze forth 
the death of princes ;" while the shrewder 
Gassius, still appealing to the supersti- 
tion of the times, but himself some- 
what emancipated from it, exclaims : 

*<The firnlt, dear Bratos, ia not in onr stera, 
Bnt in ounelTes, that we are nnderllnge." 

All these ideas were rife in Christ's 
time, and no one can intelligently corn- 
prehend many of his teachings without 
a knowledge of the widely prevalent 


opinions of the ancients on these sub- 
jects. They are the only key to unlock 
the true meaning of many of his say- 
ings, concerning which there has been 
so much false teaching. Thus the prev- 
alent ideas above referred to were, doubt- 
less, the foundation of that figure of 
speech used by Christ when alluding to 
the keys, which were the symbol of a 
doorkeeper. He says : " Woe unto you 
lawyers, for ye have taken away tbe 
key of knowledge: ye entered not in 
yourselves, and them that were enter- 
ing ye hindered." 

To me, too, it seems not far fetched, 
but most natural, and in accordance 
with the manner of teaching in those 
times, that Christ alluded to those ideas 
when he said to Peter, " I will give unlo 
you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatao- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven." Peter, standing on 
the confines of the old and new dispen- 
sation, with his &ce looking both ways, 
was to be to those he might teach an 
interpreter, an unlocker of the new 
kingdom, ia the dispensation of more 
spiritual truths ; just as the priests had 
been in the interpretation, according to 
the old ideas of the kingdom of heaven, 
of which the stars, where dwelt the 
gods, were the signs. 

Considering the Great Teacher to 
have made, in his address to Peter, this 
most natural allusion to ideas well un- 
derstood at that time, how simple is the 
interpretation of a passage over which 
theologians have disputed and wrangled, 
cursed and burned each other; which 
has been the occasion of the shedding 
of rivers of human blood and the mar- 
tyrdom of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of saints ; for in the Church's in- 
terpretation of this passage was vested 
the Pope's vicegerency — his power on 
earth to forgive sins or to doom men to 
death under any horrors here, and their 
souls to irremediable woe hereafter. 
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The varied fignratiye expressions that 
the early theologians applied in their 
teachings to the kingdoni of heaven 
doubtless had their remote origin in the 
astronomical notions and in the social 
and agricultural conditions of the most 
ancient nations. 

The Egyptians opened their year in 
accordance with the great peculiarity of 
their country, on which their most im- 
portant interests depended. The He- 
brews opened theirs with the vernal 
equinox. 

In all religious systems the introduc- 
tion of new and higher truth has not 
been effected so much by an entire ab- 
rogation or quittance of the old, as by 
a new and higher application of old 
&iths to new objects. Thus, when 
Christianity supplanted paganism, the 
Christmas feast was doubtless engrafted 
on the very ancient and most popular 
saturnalia of the Romans. The forced 
coincidence of time (no one, in any 
age, ever pretending that Christ was 
born at the time of the year in which 
we celebrate Christmas,) and the re- 
markable resemblance between the old 
customs of the pagan festival and the 
sports of Christmas in those countries 
from which we derive our observance of 
the day, leaves no doubt but that the 
early Christian Fathers, in establishing 
this new feast, yielded to the prejudices 
and superstitions of the worshippers of 
Saturnus, and retained the . time and 
many of the ceremonies and customs of 
the old feast. These things, whether right 
or wrong, are indisputable facts — that 
by a sort of compromise they made not 
only the ceremonies of the saturnalia 
of the pagans commemorative of the 
birth of the founder of their new and 
holier religion, but that they conformed 
to the existing superstitions, in the es- 
tablishment of many feasts, saints' 
days, and ceremonies of the new re- 
ligion. Thus we find old pagan col- 


umns in Rome surmounted by statues 
of the saints. But the saintship of the 
statue was conferred, at little expense, 
npon some deified Roman emperor, 
who might have been a monster of 
wickedness, or upon some pagan demi- 
god, by simply encircling the head of 
the statue with a saint's glariole. 
Otherwise it stands to-day on many 
columns in Rome, tlie same figure as 
when it might have represented Nero, 
or a pagan divinity, and been the object 
of pagan worship. 

These things teach us that the laws 
of human progress are ever the same. ^ 
We advance by steps, from the lower to 
the higher. We do not cast off the old, 
the effete, the superstitious, by one 
Lervic stroke upon the fetters that have 
bound us. Great heights are not, with 
nations or with systems any more than 
with individuals, attained by sudden 
flight. Nor do religions controvert the 
general law. We can form no correct 
views of the present in regard to re- 
ligion, morals or social customs, only as 
we study the present in the light of the 
past. Nor can we understand the past, 
only as we transport ourselves into the 
times we study, bearing thither the 
same feelings of human brotherhood 
as we would cherish towards peoples 
and races of the present time — living 
sympathies with those who, in earlier 
and darker times, groped and stumbled 
in paths since cleared for our feet 

Nations and ages are but aggregated 
individuals, not divorced from the coun- 
sels of God, but guided through their 
infancies and weaknesses and feeble 
comprehensions of truth by that spirit 
of the great All Father's love to which 
the Divine Son gave expression when 
he took young children in his arms and 
blessed them, while the spirit of Juda- 
ism and worldly wisdom and prudence 
criticised and rebuked. 
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THE GREAT MAN. 


BY A. P. 8ELBT. 


THE thinking life of society is ex- 
pressed in the history of a few indi- 
yiduals. These individuals we call 
great men, or men of genius. A great 
man expresses the thought of an age ; 
that age marks the beginning of a new 
era, and that era makes its impress 
upon all time. While men die and are 
forgotten, their thoughts live evermore. 
Nothing that is good can perish. Great 
men and great deeds can never die. 

The thoughts of a people, through 
long travail, become embodied into 
principles, and are united and vivified 
in the lives of a few great men. These 
great men, in the words of Gladstone, 
"must return to the people as flood 
what they have received as vapor.'' 

** All thought! that mold the age begin 
Deep down within the primitiTe soul, 
And flrom the many ilowlj upward win 
To one whu graape the whole. 

" In hie broad breeet the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many*! tongue, 
Swellfl to a tide of Thought, whoee enrgee leap 
O'er tlie week thrones of Wrong." 

Great men are representative men. 
Better still — they are more than repre- 
sentative men ; they are leaders of pub- 
lic opinion. They draw their inspira- 
tion from the hearts of men. They are 
imbued with the spirit of the times in 
which they live. The silent thoughts 
of a people are woven into the mighty 
web of their existence. The moral 
strength of a nation is welded into com- 
pact purpose in their lives. They are 
the recognized leaders of men, advanced 
guards of civilization, beacon-lights that 
guide humanity through the btorms of 
war and over the breakers ot revolution. 

The men ot note in this world are of 
three great types. The first and highest 


of these is genius, the indiyidnal type. 
The second and most numerous is tal- 
ent, the representative type. The third 
and lowest is tact, the local type. 
Genius is absolute and world-wide. 
Talent is relative and national. Tact 
is the smartness of a community ex- 
pressed in the shrewdest man. 

Men of genius are the exponents of 
their time and country. They draw 
mankind up to their standpoint of 
thought and observation by dint of 
mighty powers, far-sightedness, and 
great mental labor. Men of talent 
secure their strongholds in history by 
means of hard blows and hard work. 
They are the mirrors of their times, id 
which are faithfully reflected popular 
opinions, prejudices and forms. Men 
of tact, by constant and prolonged 
study of human nature, are enabled to 
discern the demands and interests of 
their fellow-men. They mold themselves 
to suit surrounding circumstances, and 
become the arbitrators and umpires of 
their mends and neighbors. 

Genuis leads public opinion, shapes 
and moulds it. Talent keeps side by 
side with the people in their onward 
march, aims as they aim, grows as they 
grow. Tact follows in the wake of its 
neighbors, ever ready to grasp oppor- 
tunities and to seize personal advan- 
tages. Genius is born great, yet is re- 
quired to develop its natal gift by labor, 
else it dies the death of the sluggard. 
Talent achieves greatness by the con- 
quests of the mind. Tact is the indom- 
itable soul that defends the citadel or 
carries the breach by storm, and com- 
pels its victorious followers to thrust 
greatness upon its sturdy possessor. 

The man of genius — pre-eminently 
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the great man — is the world's great 
philosopher. He looks inwardly, studies 
himself, measures his capacity to do, 
and acts accordingly. This self-study 
implies wisdom, and is an example of 
the power of genius to subject itself to 
scrutiny. Such a man looks into things 
from the loye of study and a desire to 
know. He receives from all sources his 
ideas, and subjects them to a severe test 
in the alembic of his own mind. Now 
and then he looks into past ages for 
examples to govern his conduct in pe- 
culiar emergencies. At such times he 
is eminently conservative in his tenden- 
cies; but most often his ideas are 
original and aggressive, constructed to 
battle with error and wrong and old 
forms, to the end of time. His mind is 
the reservoir of great thoughts, from 
which springs that wisdom which in turn 
becomes the knowledge of a people. 

The great man looks forward always 
to the future, that posterity may do him 
honor. He may keep aloof from the 
world of men and things, he may pass 
his days in dingy cells, but he works, 
for all that, to hasten the advancing 
strides of humanity in the march of 
empire. '^ He is not for an age, but for 
all time ;'* and coming generations will 
rise up and call him blessed. 

It is said that such great leaders are 
rare now, and it is not difficult to tell 
why. Great men, just as all others, 
must reach power and place by contact 
with human nature. They look upon 
every kind of people and study every 
phase of character. They lose faith in 
the integrity of men, when they discover 
how easy it is to move them by sordid 
means, by trifling arguments, by base 
appeals to prejudice, passion and fear. 
Their own standard of excellence be- 
comes lowered in the process of such 
study. They have passed human nature 
through an unerring crucible — their own 
gigantic minds. This test weakens 
their pride of race, the majesty of man, 
and consequently weakens their own 


great strength of purpose. They look 
upon their brothers and find them selfish 
beings, full of hate, and envy, and 
spleen, bitter as gall. Can we wonder 
that the iron enters into their souls, or 
that the common poison of mortality 
pulses like liquid fire through their 
rugged veins 7 

More than all else, they discover that 
the masses of men are low, brutal, un- 
ideal, barrenly practical, selfish, and 
most often moved by a mean self-inter- 
est that scouts the universal good. On 
the other hand, the great mind is emi- 
nently ideal, ever striving after the 
noble, the exalted, and the good. The 
result is, this unclean contact with 
baser natures lowers its powers to the 
dead-level of a common humanity, 
'* w}iat is fine within it growing coarse 
to sympathize with clay." 

Just as water when at rest will seek 
and find its own level, so will human 
nature. The great descend to meet the 
ignorant, who in turn rise up in the 
social and intellectual scale by means 
of borrowed and reflected power. This 
is a law of checks and balances, prac- 
tical perhaps, but destructive of high 
order of mind. It was not always. In 
ancient times education was confined 
to the few; knowledge reached but 
scantily the great body of the people. 
The result was, the great men of the 
times were in very deed men of giant 
intellects, pre-eminently men of wisdom. 
The lower orders of the state were al- 
most as low as the brutes of the field. 
The contrast was so great that to this 
day the dead figures of the old heroes 
shine upon us from the pages of history 
like golden stars on the verge of night. 
The wise men of the ages were the 
grand ones of earth. The ignoble and 
the illiterate bowed to them as before a 
god. Poets sang their praises at the 
public games. Philosophers drew gems 
of truth and wisdom from their lives. 
Historians recorded their deeds of valor 
and glory for an admiring world to ap- 
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plaud. Like some high mountain, ris- 
ing from a broad and level plain, thej 
towered far above the world of human 
life, a light and a lesson to after times. 

In ancient days wisdom was the hand- 
maid of genius. The great and the 
noble were men of profound thought 
and serious meditation, quick to per- 
ceive, slow to act. Thej measured with 
care their capacity for action, discovered 
in what they excelled, and then per- 
formed their part in the world's affairs 
with grand success. The light shed 
upon their labors was the great white 
heat of genius and divinity. They had 
no hoarded tomes stretching along miles 
of freighted shelves. They dug their 
precious jewels of wisdom from unex- 
plored mines of thought. They cut 
and fashioned and polished the rough, 
rude diamond, and made it to sparkle 
adown the long dark vista of time like 
emanations from angels' wings. 

lA inodern times the wisdom of man 
has become practical. Every thought 
that falls from the lips of great men is 
cherished and sent abroad to do a good 
work. Every means is used to dissem- 
inate the teachings of the great, dead 
or living. Schools and colleges, born 
of their work, have sprung up in every 
land, and open to all orders and classes 
the blessings of a liberal education. 
Temples dedicated to the Living God 
rise 4ike beams of the morning from 
every hill-side, rosy with the divine light 
of Christianity. Everywhere the whole 
people gather the rich fruitage of know- 
ledge, sweeter than golden apples from 
the enchanted gardens of Hesperides, 
more precious than priceless gems from 
Samarcand. 

But, while all this is true, it is no less 
true that, in proportion to the increase of 
population over the globe, the men of 
great wisdom are not so many as in 
ancient times. The great man of to-day 
is mostly a man of vast knowledge or 
acquired power. He is a being who 
gathers his ideas from the past, and 


can not read the future. He awaits the 
demands of the people before he thinks 
seriously, and listens for their loud com- 
mand before he moves forward. 

Among the ancients, great men were 
immeasurably above the commonalty. 
They did not rely on the people for ap- 
plause and support As a result, they 
were far removed from the masses in 
their daily walk and calling, and were 
not drawn down by the force of circum- 
stances to meet the debased and the ig- 
norant in the conflict of mind with 
mind, and passion with passion. Their 
intellects were cultured, and their souls 
were elevated. The mind of the lower 
man was iUiterate and ignorant, and his 
soul was sunk in heathen idolatry. The 
greater man was the divine man ; the 
lower man was the brute man. The 
feelings of the greater man wer^ chaste 
and tempered with reason. His tastes 
were cultivated, by long and protracted 
study, into the highest form of excel- 
lence in his day and generation. His 
passions and his appetites, along with 
his affections and his interests, were 
subjected to the stem test of an over- 
mastering reason, that ruled a mentor- 
destiny in his life. 

But this was not in any wise true of 
his weaker fellows. The brute man 
was a slave to his appetites and pas- 
sions. His tastes and his loves were 
alike feeble and fickle. A morbid self- 
interest was stronger entrenched in his 
heart than liberty or country, friends or 
home. He was an instrument in the 
hands of a powerful intellect above him, 
from which ever poured invisible cur- 
rents of magnetic power that pulsed 
through his wild blood, swayed him as 
the storm bends the giants of the for- 
ests, and bade him strike blindly, with 
Samson-arms, to forge his own clank- 
ing chains and exalt his royal master. 
Here there could be found little com- 
munity of interest or feeling, no mutual 
love or respect, neither envy nor hate, 
and seldom a play of passion sufiEicient 
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to quicken into actiye life the slnggish 
blood of the nnmanlj serf. The dead- 
level of hnmanitj was made up of the 
poor, the weak, the ignorant, and the 
slave. Far above them stood out in 
bold and clear relief the men who 
thought for nations and controlled the 
destinies of toiling millions. 

In our day, the universal diffusion of 
knowledge has changed all this. In 
the bounds of Christendom, everj man 
may become a learner. The elements 
to fit him for manhood are carried up 
by the state or the community to his 
very door. Each man becomes, or may 
become, ''every inch a king." Royal 
learning is his for the asking, and 
regal knowledge but awaits his com- 
mand to supplant all heathenism, super- 
stition and brute force. The morning 
is breaking in golden glory oyer all the 
hills, dispelling the clouds of barbarism, 
error and wrong. It carries to the 
outer realms of ciyilization untold bless- 
ings and power and liberty and law. 
It unlocks the degraded mind, and lo I 
manhood springs full-fledged into being, 
like Pallas from the brain of Olympian 
Jove. It makes man think for himself, 
whenever you confer on him the bless- 
ings of a high civilization and inyest 
him with the priyileges of an enlight- 
ened citizenship. Let him feel that the 
responsibilities of an educated freeman 
rest upon him, and he will become an 
element of power and harmony and 
usefulness in the state. The power 
thus conferred becomes to him an organ- 
izer, a teacher, and a humanizer. The 
man becomes better for it, and hence 
the state is a gainer by it. 

In this age, the great leveling pro- 
cess goes on. The giant few, the men 
of genius and wisdom, give way to the 
many who cherish the fruits of knowl- 
edge for the universal good. " Knowl- 
edge comes, but wisdom lingers," is the 
Laureate's song. Now and then a great 
master-mind is bom into the world. 
The age demands that. God's provi- 

20 


deuce is abroad in the world yet ''He 
buries hie workmen, but the work goes 
on." Great men appear, at irregular 
intervals, to work out mighty problems 
in life, in society, and in govemment| 
for the people. But such appearances 
are rare now and infrequent The lev- 
eling process brings all orders together. 
Such a state of things makes men think 
for themselves, and the result is, they are 
generally able to move the world in every- 
day affairs without the lever of genius. 

Still, it is true that the thoughts that 
move the world are begotten of great 
minds. People can not move or work 
in political crises without leaders ; hence 
it has ever been, and it is so now, that 
the great masses of humanity are moved 
by the efforts of a few men compara- 
tively. The history of success is the 
history of minorities. Majorities never 
govern. It is the brains of a few men 
that move the world. These constitute 
the great minority of life, and common 
minds turn to them as magnetic steel 
turns to the Polar Star for guidance, 
for support, and for action. A little 
child aboard of a boat, if asked what 
moves the boat, will point to the piston- 
rod, because that is big machinery; but 
the man at the helm knows better than 
that He knows that the little radical 
element which we call steam propels 
the vessel. So, too, in the world of 
ideas and thoughts. The man who does 
not think will say that the great mob 
has begun to act for itself; but some 
schemer, £Btnatic, disorganizer, or what 
you may, with more brains than the 
rest, has been at work to move the mob, 
and it obeys him. Great political con- 
tests show this, and demonstrate the 
omnipotence of the few. Immense 
armies follow the leadership of one man 
to victory. Millions bend to the judg- 
ments of master-minds. 

The great men whom we have now, 
shut themselves up from the world, and 
dream away their lives, until some great 
and startling revolution in human 
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affairs arms them with the lightning and 
thunderbolts of Heayen. Those of 
them who mix with the world l>ecome 
worldly, sink to the level of the com- 
mon tide, lose their distinct individnal- 
itj, and become merged into the torbn- 
lent currents of humanity. Pity for 
human nature begets contempt ; out of 
contempt grows cynicism. Their minds 
at once become narrow, illiberal and 
bigoted, and there is an end of great- 
ness then and there. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. We 
shall want the wise man, the genius^ 
the leader, yet, in the world's affairs. 
We are all bom enemies of disorder ) 
but disorders will come, and only the 
great can grapple with them success- 
folly. The end to which all great men 
work is order. Garlyle has said that it 
is a tragical position for a true man to 
work in revolutions. Little minds 
wreak disorder, and are anarchists, 
when involved in treasons and rebel- 
lions. The great mind can not live in 
chaos. It must, and will, seek unity 
and harmony, order and law. It can not 
exist in anarchy; and, if it does not 
find order in the state, it will set about 
creating it out of chaos. The great 
man alone possesses the elements neces- 
sary to engage him as a leader in times 
of strife and revolution. The leader 
in a great change, says Macaulay, who 
stirs up society and overturns ancient 
systems, may often be a depraved inan, 
and the world condemns him for that ; 
yet, he must possess some great moral 
attribute, which extorts praise from 
friend and foe. It may be fixedness of 
purpose, intensity of will, or that en- 
thusiasm which bears down tUe force of 
circumstances and the opposition of re- 
luctant minds. These great qualities, 
combined with many virtues, may be 
found in the master-spirits of history, 
both civil and religious; as, for ex- 
ample, in the persons of Caesar and 
Pompey, Mahomet and Luther. 

There is always relief in human hearts 


when great men seize circumstances as 
they would a sword, and cut the Gordian 
knot of complexities in the world's 
affairs. Too often we look for more 
than can be realized in human flesh. 
Our leader must be in intellect a very 
giant, in morals a Paul, in strength a 
Hercules. And, always, disappoint- 
ment is hard to bear. But remember 
the story of the giant St. Christopher, 
who stopped at the crossing to carry 
travelers over the raging torrent. He 
waited long for the mighty leader whom 
he could serve ; but at last his master 
came in the' form of a little child. 
Elijah prayed to the Lord, and Ood the 
Lord passed by ; but he was not in the 
tempest, nor yet in the earthquake ; he 
was not in the fire, and after the fire 
came a still small voice, '' and in that still 
small voice onward came the Lord.'^ 
So, too, how often do we say that a 
man is' not truly great unless he be 
known to fame. He must act, else he 
does not live. But Victor Hugo has 
said that a " a man is not idle because 
he is absorbed in thought. There is a 
visible labor and there is an invisible 
labor. Folded arms work; closed 
hands perform ; a gaze fixed on heaven 
is a toil. To think of the gloom is s 
serious thing." Such is the philosopher 
in peaceful times, when our bams are 
crammed with plenty and our presses 
burst with wine. But when storms of 
war break over the shambles of s 
frightened nation, and the heavy tread 
of iron legions shakes the land, the 
voice of God is heard on the rolling 
air, speaking through the mouth of his 
inspired prophet. The philosopher of 
the dingy cell has become the leader of 
the multitude. In the turbulent davs 
that settle over the people, when war and 
rumors of war have ceased, and ad- 
vancing enthusiasm has recoiled into 
sullen despondency, we turn and rend 
him. Still he presses forward, ordained 
of God to lead his people through the 
Red Sea of war to a fairer future of 
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liberty and peace. We may call him, 
as we too often do, dreamer, aggressor, 
fanatic, disorganizer, revolutionist, the- 
orizer. Bnt he goes ahead of the age, 
and the end is, he draws mankind after 
him, and up to his stronghold, by dint 
of mighty powers and persuasion. He 
has been persecuted by the Church ; he 
has been stoned by the multitude ; he 
has been jeered and scoffed at by 
devils \ he has been hanged, drawn and 
quartered by the State. . But he still 

LIVES. 

'* Right foroTer on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne ; 
Bot that fcaffold iwayt the ftitnre, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own." 

In the month of July, 1415, near the 
city of Constance, in Europe, John 
Huss suffered a martyr's death at the 
stake. His followers sang, in muffled 
tones, the prophetic elegy: '^His ashes 
will be scattered (Tver every country — 
no grave and no river, no wall and no 
rampart, will ever arrest them ; for those 
whom the enemy thought of silencing 
forever in death, thus sing and proclaim, 
up and down the wide earth, the glad 
tidings of the Gospel." 

The grand army of martyrs that still 
live in the memory of mankind, were 
denounced just as are the leaders of 
men to-day, whom we are so quick to 
denominate vain dreamers and imprac- 
ticable men. Like a prophet without 
honor in his own' countr., they are 
scorned by the world j but generations 
to come will crown their statues of 
purest marble with laurel, and bedew 
their graves with tears of sorrow as they 
plant the mourning cypress at their feet. 
The leader of men. is neither impracti- 
cable nor visionary. He is pre-eminently 
theoretical, it is true ; but no man can 
be practical without first being theoreti- 
cal, because he must know how to act 
before he attempts to perform. A man 
without a theory is a man without that 
which is necessary to theorize — brains. 


The leader is necessary to good govern- 
ment and to human progress. The 
representative man, embodying the 
talent of a country, acquires power and 
place by hard study of man and things. 
He has a wholesome fear of the people, 
and pays strict and temperate regard to 
their wants and capacities, as he under- 
stands them, and keeps in accord with 
their views and principles. He hurls 
baseless anathemas at the leader of the 
world, be he Bonaparte or Martin 
Luther ; brands him revolutionist, and 
predicts the downfall of the pillars upon 
which rest government and society, 
order and law, if the mighty innovator 
of the age becomes entrenched in the 
citadel of the nation. But unwittingly 
he is moved by the dreaded reformer, 
and almost unconsciously, afler years of 
resistance, is forced by popular clamor 
to accept his view and assume his 
standpoint in history. Meanwhile, the 
fanatic has moved on in accord with 
the teachings of God and nature. The 
representative man has done what the 
country says he must do ; what the na- 
tion thinks it wants.- He has kept 
abreast with public opinion. On the 
other hand, the leader, the true motive- 
power of humanity, ever strives after 
that which the country wants, whether 
the people know it or not. 

The truly great and good man is rare 
now. But he will come again when 
God wills it; and God will send him 
when the world needs him. He will 
come inspired to do good deeds here on 
earth. He is of the people, from the 
people, and for the people. His cre- 
dentials are written with the blood of 
martyrs over the face of a globe sown 
thick with errors. His commission is 
traced on the hearts of man, signed 
with their sign and sealed with their 
seal. He comes possessed of that 

divine 

** Mystery of commanding; 

That birth-hoar gift, that art-Napoleon, 

Of winning, lettering, wielding, molding, banding 

The hearts of millions till they move as one." 
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BT ▲. T. FBBED. 


DREAMS of the past stand silentlj before me, 
And old dajs come again ; 
And night with all her stars is bending o'er me, 

As glorious now as when, 
With pallid lips and heart all wild and stormj, 
I knelt in Norwood Glen. 

I see it all : eyen the withered flowers 

That lay npon her grave ; 
I see the stars, as then, through weary hours. 

And the lake's slumbering wave, 
And the all-pitiless night, with tyrant powers. 

And silence for her slave. 

I see a cot beside Ontario's tide. 

Beneath the summer sky ; 
Beyond the meadows, stretching far and wide, 

I see the waters lie ; 
And through the tall trees on the mountain side, 

I hear the soft winds sigh. 

Thd swallows slumbering underneath the eaves 
Are murmuring in their dreams ; 

The moonlight, falling on the trembling leaves, 
And on the silver streams, 

And on the uncut grain and on the sheaves, 
A living glory seems. 

The summer time is fair and bright and golden, 

And many glories rest 
Upon it, like the marvelous beauties olden 

That once made Eden blest ; 
But in its wide and warm embrace is holden, 

For me, no more of rest 

So night comes from her silent habitation. 
At the bright day's retreating ; 

So, too, the Elder Night makes visitation. 
Stilling the pulses' beating, 

And through her silence and her desolation. 
Night unto night gives greeting. 
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THREE DARKENED LIVES 


BT MBS. ▲. M. rBEEMAN. 


THE ci&se to be tried that morning 
was one of peculiar and especial 
interest to the citizens. An 61d man^ 
for a long time pastor of one of their 
churches, had been accused of crime. 
The post-office had been robbed, and 
circumstantial evidence pointed to him 
as the guiltj partj. I looked upon the 
prisoner with an interest that an ordi- 
nary case would not haye excited. 

His head was bowed upon his breast, 
and I could see that the soft brown hair 
was plentifully sprinkled with gray. 
He possessed a splendid physique — a 
broad, white forehead, an aquiline nose, 
and a firmly-cut mouth — but with an 
expression lingering about it that 
showed him to be as sensitiye as a girl. 
That peculiar magnetism which makes 
one feel a look, betrayed to him my 
critical gaze, and he raised his eyes to 
mine. I can never forget that look; 
and even now, after the lapse of many 
years, I can see those same sad eyes, 
glowing with truth, and burning into 
my memory a conviction of his inno- 
cence as lasting and enduring as time. 
A young girl worked her way around 
the bench upon which he was seated, 
and, reaching up one of her hands, 
caught one of his, and pressed it to her 
sweet lips with a caressing affection 
that had something almost motherly in 
its action. The prisoner looked de- 
jected, broken-hearted and dispirited. 
The young girPs look was one of hope, 
trust and firm reliance upon the justice 
of her country. 

Only once she left him, and that was 
when she was called to the witness' 
stand. A delicate handkerchief was 
produced, neatly embroidered, and 
trimmed- with lace. Had she ever seen 


it before ? At this question the bright 
beam of hope vanished firom her eyes, 
and the warm flush died out of her 
face. Alas t her own fingers had 
wrought the tiny flowers that embel- 
lished its comers ; it had been a birth- 
day gift to her father. Then they pro- 
duced a portemonnaie — a little gem of 
beauty — overlaid with shell and pearlj 
and bearing upon its side the initials of 
her own and her father's ufCme. Poor 
child I She buried her fiiice in her 
hands and sobbed aloud. Her father's 
conviction depended upon her evidence. 
Should she withhold it? Should she dis- 
claim all knowledge of these things? 
Must she be the means of condemning 
her father? Something more than ad- 
miration beamed from the prisoner's 
eyes, as the girl threw back her hair 
and said firmly, yet sadly, '^It is my 
father's handkerchief— my father's porte- 
monnaie." 

His case was ably managed, but only 
conviction could follow such evidence. 
The daughter's testimony supplied the 
last link. The handkerchief and porte- 
monnaie had been found within the post- 
office, evidently dropped there by the 
burglar. The stolen letters were found 
within the minister's yard, rifled of 
their contents. One of his coats was 
found among the shrubbery, covered 
with whitewash: whoever had entered 
the postoffice had done so by crawling 
over a door; the walls were low, and 
the lime from them had brushed off 
upon the coat. 

His sentence was twenty years in the 
State penitentiary. 

A pitiful moan came up from the 
poor girl's breaking heart, and escaped 
through her pallid lips, as she stood 
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there and heard the sentence, holding 
her condemned father bj the hand. 
Pale as the drooping lily crashed in a 
storm, with the tears rolling silently 
down her pnre white face, she looked 
like a Niobe mourning for the last of her 
hopes. 

I stood very near the two, and just 
before the sheriff replaced the mana- 
cles upon the prisoner's wrists, prepara- 
tory to leading him back to the jail, the 
old father laid his hands upon his 
daughter's head, and with all the pathos 
of more than earthly love, called down 
heaven's choicest blessings upon his 
child. 

I have spoken of this man as old. 
Some men live more in a single day 
than others do in years. So this man, 
taken from the quiet seclusion of a 
retired home, and thrust into a felon's 
cell, had experienced that which 
had bleached his hair, sunk his cheek 
and furrowed his brow. Ten years of 
his former happy life would not have 
made the change wrought by a few 
short weeks. But 

"W« live in deeda, not yeftra— in thonghtt not 
breaths— 

In feeling!, not in flgorts on the dial ; 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He mxmt 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the beet.** 

This man's name was Robert Martin. 
He was highly connected, and possessed 
a splendid education, having graduated 
at one of the best colleges of the land. 
But although previously widely known 
and beloved, and connected with many 
of the great movements of the day, 
from the. hour of his trial his name was 
seldom mentioned or referred to. His 
friends tried to bury his memory in 
oblivion. All newspaper paragraphs 
in regard to him were suppressed ; and 
now, in looking over a file of the old 
Transddptf published at New York 
in that year, I find only this little 
paragraph: 

"The Sheriff started with Robert 
Martin to-day, for Albany. A pleasant 


journey to his Reverend worship. May 
Uncle Sam give him quarters suitable 
to his deserts." 

These events happened in the spring 
of 1835; and it was not until many 
years later that I was enabled to gratify 
my curiosity in regard to Robert Mar- 
tin and his fate. 

While smoking on the piazza of my 
hotel, the ailernoon of the trial, I list- 
ened to two voices in the sitting-room. 

"No, Willie," said a girl's voice, 
"I can not accept your generous offer. 
Your wife must come to you possessing 
a name as fair as your own." 

"But, Marah," replied a deep voice, 
trembling with emotion, "I can not 
give you up. You were promised to 
me so long ago I " 

" I know it, Willie. But I believe my 
father innocent. I have no means of 
proving him so ; but my infallible faith 
'in him will never change. You can 
not feel so. Ah, Willie, my deep love 
for both of you has enabled me to 
fathom your feelings, divine your 
thoughts. Don't speak, Willie; you 
believe him guilty. I shall never believe 
him so ; and, feeling thus, can never be 
other to you than I am now. So good- 
by, Willie I" 

"Stay, Marah — a word more. Will 
nothing change your purpose? Have 
you considered all your sacrifice? Do 
you think of your dead mother, your 
lonely home, and of yourself living 
there alone, an outcast from society? 
Forgive me for paining you bj citing 
these things." 

"I shall not stay there, Willie. The 
house is to be sold. I am going 
to live at Albany. I shall always — 
always stay near father," and the girl's 
voice was broken by sobs. "No Willie, 
it will not do for you to marry a convict's 
daughter." 

"But, Marah, only think of the long 
future before us, of the bright visions 
we have indulged in, and let me make 
you forget your unhappiness." 
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"I have only one. answer, Willie, and 
that I have given. Please do not de- 
tain me. Plead with me no more. I 
shall always remember yon, and next 
to my father you shall receive my last 
prayer." 

I heard a door close, and espied a 
slight figure passing up the street to- 
ward the old jail. I knew it was 
the daughter of the convicted man 
to whose trial I had listened in the 
morning. 

I had a deal of sympathy with young 
lovers then, and I sighed as I thought 
to myself of the hard fate of those two 
young lives. 

Time went by, and in the year 
1850 I was appointed physician of the 
New York State Prison. I had almost 
entirely forgotten the circumstances I 
have related. While walking through 
the prison-grounds with the warden, 
who was exhibiting to me the work- 
shops of the prison, we passed a group 
of men chipping stone. They were re- 
pairing a breach in the wall. A piece 
of rock flew up and hit me sharply 
upon the hand. I glanced carelessly 
around ; but my gaze was arrested by a 
pair of luminous, sad-looking gray eyes, 
with a world of hidden meaning in their 
depths. Where had I seen that face ? 
Surely one need meet that look but 
once to remember it ever afterward I 
AU at once memory proved faithful to 
her trust, and I remembered the con- 
vict, and thought of the convict's 
daughter. 

"An old man," replied the warden, to 
a question I asked him in regard to the 
prisoner, "who was brought here in 
1835, fifteen years ago. A fair-haired 
girl once came every week to the 
prison to visit him. It is years now 
since she came. The old man is all 
alone." 

"What has become of her," I in- 
quired? 

"She struggled awhile with her great 
grief; but finally became feeble in 


health, and died in a city hospital," 
was the answer, somewhat sadly given. 

I wanted to learn more. Was that 
all? Had fifteen years passed over 
that gray head, and wrought no other 
change? For fifteen years had he lived 
this monotonous life, and yet retained 
that beautiful expression of the eye' 
that had appealed to me so feelingly, 
by only a single glance, years ago? 
Was the look real ? Was it the physi- 
cal eye, only, which was fascinating me, 
or had I really caught a glimpse of the 
soal within ? 

Sundaysj when the prisoners were 
permitted to walk out in the prison- 
yard, he would take his Bible with him, 
and, seating himself upon a piece of 
rough stone, read, with his dim eyes, its 
well-worn, time-stained pages. For there 
were other finger marks there than his ; 
the marks of baby fingers, made by 
some loving little hand. A leaf was 
partly torn from his dear old book; 
and I fancied one day while watching 
him absorbed in his reading, that, in 
turning over the leaves, as he came to 
it, a tear fell from his eye and glistened 
upou the torn page. Every house con- 
tains a skeleton, it is said ; every heart 
contains a grave ; and I did not wonder 
at the tear that fell from Robert Mar- 
tin's eye. 

Such little sad glimpses as these 
were the only ones he ever caught of 
his lost home ; for he had no life out- 
side of his prison walls. His thoughts 
never strayed out into the world; if 
they flitted elsewhere, save within his 
little eight*by-ten feet room, it was 
heavenward. The gloom of his soli- 
tary life was never enlivened by the 
pleasure of a single friendly visit No 
one outside of the prison walls ever 
called or inquired for Robert Martin; 
no petition was circulated for his par- 
don; no home was waiting, with open 
doors, no loving ones, with open arms 
to receive him, at the expiration of his 
term. Lone, solitary old man 1 In all 
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the beaatifiil country which he was 
once 80 prond to call his own, there 
waa no home for him but a prison ! 

The time came when he was nnable 
to take his usual place in the yard ; and 
so one other of God*s free blessings was 
taken from him. An official one morn- 
ing requested me to go to his cell ; he 
had been reported sick. I found him 
lying upon his prison bed, wearing his 
prison clothes. The gray hair that I 
knew had once covered his head pro- 
fusely, was now cut close, and the hand 
that I had noticed at the trial as being 
long, slender and white, was hardened 
by exposure and toil. 

^'I have sent for you, sir," he said, 
speaking somewhat slowly, ^'to receive 
the last words of a dying man. Al- 
though I have learned to live alone," 
and he smiled sadly, '' I find it very 
hand to die alone. Poor Marah !" said 
he, with a tender loving look in his 
eyes, and a caressing tone in his voice, 
" died alone. Marah — Marah — rightly 
named! The name, sir, signifies bit- 
terness. At her birth I lost my wife." 
He closed his eyes, and lay for several 
moments quite still, apparently com- 
muning with the past. 

I noticed by the dim light the one 
candle made, that the gray shadows 
were fast settling upon his eyes. I had 
seen such shadows come over too many 
a face, not to know what they portended. 
I felt his pulse, and knew it was beating 
slow — slower ; and the death-damp was 
gathering upon his brow. 

'' Ah, sir," said he, his voice growing 
weaker, " I find myself hardly capable 
of making a full sacrifice. You have 
often wondered, no doubt^ what could 
tempt me to commit a crime. There is 
nothing, sir, nothiiig that could ttimpt 
me ; but oh, I would do much to shield 
a brother, much for my mother's favor- 
ite boy ! I have done all for him that 
my poor means have allowed. And 
now, sir, with my hands upon this old 
Bible, I shall tell you all the truth. Lay 


your hand there, just over mine, and 
promise me to act, in this matter, as I 
for years have acted, skidd my brother's 

I laid my hand upon his, and felt that 
it was cold, and I could see that the 
nails were turning blue 

'^ That will do," he said, as he felt my 
fingers closing over his. ''Sir, I feel 
happier now — the first hand I have felt 
since Marah's — a long time for one to 
be without a bit of lov^ or a single 
caress t 

''I was only twenty, sir, when my 
mother died, and lefl to my care my 
younger brother, George Martin. A 
beautiful boy he was, with all of the 
happy, generous impulses of the sunny 
South. My mother was a Southern 
woman, and George was her favorite 
child. I was more like my father, who 
was a still, stem man, rarely unbending 
to any one ; a man of firm integrity ) a 
man reared in the colder North. My 
mother exacted a binding promise from 
me — at least I so considered it, sir, for 
I laid my hand upon this same old Bible 
and solemnly promised to care for and 
shield this wild boy. I am right in 
calling him a wild boy, for although I 
did all I could to make a good man of 
him, I £Biiled. I do not know whether 
it was altogether the boy's fault, or the 
fault of the unworthy instrument I have 
proved myself. God knows I did my 
best ; but George ran away from me at 
sixteen, and went to sea. I did not 
see or hear anything of him for a num- 
ber of years. Yet my heart never grew 
cold toward him. 

''I was seated at a late hour one 
evening in my study. The lamp had 
burned low, when a form came in 
through the 9pen door. I rose to my 
feet, turned up the light, and confronted 
the intruder. He wore an old slouched 
hat, a sailor's jacket, a black handker- 
chief knotted carelessly at the throat ; 
and as he came forward to where I was 
standing, I noticed a kind of swag- 
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gering waj which he had in his walk, 
like people that are only accnstomed to 
ship-board. I did not recognize him. 
How could I? Could I believe that 
that face, bloated and flushed with wine, 
was mj brother's ? and that those eyes, 
which were sparkling when I last looked 
upon them, with all the innocence and 
love of generous boyhood, were his? 
But when he rushed forward, held out 
both his hands to me, saying, in a 
wounded, passionate sort of way, ' Rob- 
ert, oh Robert, save me I' then I knew 
it was my mother's darling that stood 
before me." 

Here the old man fell back upon his 
pillow, and lay for a moment with closed 
eyes. I moistened his lips, and raised his 
head, as I saw that it was with difficulty 
he was enabled to breathe ; his breath 
comiDg in quick little gasping sobs, 
that plainly told the end was drawing 
nigh. 

^^Ah, sir," he said, speaking slower 
than before, "you can not tell how I 
felt when I saw that this *man was 
George. I took him in my arms, and laid 
his head upon my breast. I smoothed 
my hands over his brown curly hair, as 
I had so often done in the days of our 
loving, happy boyhood." 

He was speaking now with a linger- 
ing tone of love in his voice, that I 
knew would go out only with his life. 

'' I placed him in my own cushioned 
chair, and passed my arm around his 
neck. ' Don% Robert, don't I' he said ; 
'your kindness hurts me; I am not 
worthy of your love ; you do not know 
all, you never can. Even now I am 
fleeing from justice, and only came to' 
you as a last asylum I' ' Oh, George I' 
I sighed ) but he went right on talking, 
and I,- not having seen him for so long, 
and not having listened to his voice, 
was content to sit and listen to the dear 
tones that then, after all ihose years, 
were to me the most pleasant sounds in 
all the world. I held his bloated hand 
in mine, looked at the coarse fingers. 


remembered that this was the same 
hand that had lain within that of my 
mother; that this hand, these fingers, 
when they were small and tender and 
white, had been pressed to her sweet 
lips. Ah, yes! coarse and rough and 
hardened as he had grown, I yet knew 
and felt he was my mother^s baby. 
Other than this he never could be to 
me. Death reminds me," he said, in a 
sort of gasping whisper, and with a 
strange light stealing over the gray 
eyes, " that I can not loiter in the telling 
of this story. I know not what he had 
done that night before coming to me, 
nor in any of the long days and nights 
of the past. He must change his 
clothes he said, as the officers were run- 
ning down the sailors, and he could not 
go out as one. I gave him my own 
coat, placed -in his hands a beautifiil 
little portemonnaie, well filled — ah, sir, 
Marah had wrought it, and I wanted 
him to have something near him that 
she had done. It was a foolish fancy, 
no doubt, but I thought, maybe, it 
would make him better. 

'' I have never seen my brother since 
that night. The portemonnaie I had 
given him, and a pocket handkerchief, 
one of my own, that had been, no doubt, 
the pocket of my coat, were found in 
within the post-office. . My coat was 
found, as you know, in the yard next to 
my dwelling; also the letters taken from 
the office. The burglar had added %o 
hift crime the one of arson, as the 
building in which he had entered had 
been fired, but promptly extinguished. 
I have nothing to complain of," he 
added, after a moment's pause ; " they 
have all been very kind to me." 

'^ Nothing to complain ofl" said I 
indignantly, for I could not understand 
how this man, so unjustly imprisoned, 
could wear, year after year, as he had 
done, this peaceful, happy, contented 
look upon his face. 

''No, sir, I have been very com- 
fortable here," and he looked around 
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his room with b loving light in his 
eyesi 

I glanced around the room, too, bnt it 
must have been with a look of deep 
loathing, for he immediately said : '' It 
looks different to me than to you. Just 
here, near me, is Marah's picture ; no 
living artist can or could produce its 
equal. Her mother stands by her side, 
holding out her hand to help me to her. 
The water runs very clear between her 
and me. Every stone, sir, I have 
marked in my heart as possessing some 
loving reminiscence of the past; and 
if inanimate things have voices, per- 
chance they may whisper a soothing 
tale in some future prisoner's heart; 
for alas, sir, it is not at all likely that 
I am the last one that will find a home 
in ' 64.' " 

■ 

I looked upon the cold .bare walls of 
rough stone, his rude bedstead and 
pallet of straw, the worn tin cup, the 
iron bars at his window, the coarse 
striped stuff of his clothing, his shaven 
head and unshaven beard ; and then I 
thought, ''To the pure all things are 
pure;" to the beautiful in heart all 
things are beautifuL 

" If you ever see George," he con- 
tinued after a moment's pause, ''tell 
him I didn't mind it much ; that time 
passes very quickly to us old people — 
much faster than it does to the young. 
Give the dear boy my old Bible ; I have 
marked many passages, so he will 
know what I like to read, and may be, 
knowing it, he will read them, too. 
Upon every leaf I have breathed for 
him a prayer. Tell him this ; and tell 
him, too — but tell it in such a way that 
he will not feel hurt by the hearing of 
it — that what I have done for him 
is but little compared with what He has 
done for us alL Do you realize it your- 
self, sir? Can you make him under- 
stand it?" 

I could but be touched by the way 
he always spoke of his brother, re- 
femng to him as a boy, forgetting 


that his hair must have long since 
grown gray. 

"Ah," said he, faintly, and I bent 
forward to catch his last whisper, 
" Marah — Marah — George — good-by 
— at peace ;" and the light went out of 
his eyes as the last word passed his 
lips. 

Poor old Robert Martin 1 

You that know where they bury their 
prison dead, know where poor old 
Robert Martin sleeps. If you ever go 
there, go to his grave. You will know 
it by these words : 

"Robert Mabtik, 

"Died 
"Oct. 6th, 1861." 

After the burial, I took his Bible in 
my hand and turned away from the 
prison walls forever. I determined to 
find George Martin. He should know 
how his brother died. I would make 
him feel, to the innermost depths of 
his soul, the sad reality of his brother's 
life and death. I would be to him an 
avenging Nemesis. Ah, but could I 
do this ? Had I not renewed the prom- 
ise that Robert Martin had given to his 
mother, years and years before ? I had 
.promised him to shield his brother. I 
would give him the Book, and leave his 
punishment to God. 

I inserted advertisements in all of the 
leading papers of the country ; but to 
no effect. I had nearly given up gain- 
ing any information by this means, 
when one evening, just as I was closing 
my office, a little boy rang the belL 

" Well, litUe man," I said, " what's 
wanting ?" 

" There's a sick man down in the alley, 
and he wants you to come right quick. 
He told me to give you this," and 
fumbling about in his pockets he pro- 
duced a well-worn piece of newspaper. 
It was one of my advertisements clipped 
from a Southern paper. 

I accompanied the lad, and soon 
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found myself ascending some old stairs 
that led to the sick man's room. 

As I approached his bedside, I felt 
charmed by the peculiar splendor of his 
gray eyes ; just such eyes as I had seen 
the light go out of, and had closed for- 
ever, in " No. 64." 

" Is it true, sir — is it true — is Robert 
dead ?" the man asked, eagerly. 

'' If you mean Robert Martin, yes," I 
replied coldly. 

''Dead — dead," he repeated, sadly, 
sinking back upon the pillow. " And 
how, sir, did he die ?" 

''Calmly and peacefully, aa a good 
man should," I replied. 

He looked pleased at this. 

" Where did he die ?" he asked. 

"Where, sir, where? Is it possible 
you do not know ? He died in prison." 

" What I Robert, my brother —Robert 
die in prison 1" and he half sprung 
from his bed, then lay back helplessly 
upon his pillow. 

I was obliged to moisten his lips with 
water, and bathe his face, ere he could 
speak further. 

" Oh, sir, what did Robert do, that he 
should die so ?" he asked at length. 

Was it possible that thjs man did not 
know? 

" He did less than God, and almost 
more than man," I replied, with tears in 
my eyes ; and then I told him, minutely, 
little by little — for he interrupted 
me every moment — the sad story of 
his brother's life and death. I told him 
of the family Bible I had received for 
him ; repeated to him his brother's mes- 
sage, and told his brother's dying words : 
" Marah — Marah — George — good-by — 
at peace." 

He held his hands over his face, and 
the tears fell slowly through his fingers 
and rolled over his bare arms. 


" Ah, sir," he said, " you will not be- 
lieve me, but I never knew this — that 
any should suspect Robert, and he so 
good I The night we did it — for I was 
not alone — I had been drinking, and I 
hardly realized what I did. The things 
were not left near Robert's house pur- 
posely. But the next morning, under- 
standing what I had done, I determined 
to leave the country forever. I entered 
service upon the first vessel that left 
port. I remained away sixteen years, 
but oh 1 1 so longed to gaze once more 
upon my dear brother's &ce, that I 
yielded to my wishes, and came back. 
I went to my brother's old home. I 
found none there but strangers. I could 
find no trace of himj and only acci- 
dentally caught his name in your ad- 
vertisement. I will make it all right 
now, and every one shall know that 
Robert Martin is innocent; every one 
shall know that George Martin ia 
guilty." 

I told him of his brother's wishes, 
and asked him if he did not think it 
would all better remain as it was. 

"No, no," he said, "I will not have 
it so." 

He ran his fingers lovingly over the 
old worn leaves of the Bible, and said, 
" Would it be asking too much, sir, of 
you, to read a few of the verses he has 
marked ?" 

I read to him nearly an hour, and 
looking over the pillow into his face, 
found that he had closed his eyes. 

"Dear old Robert," he said, and 
crossed his hands upon his breast I 
stooped over him to arrange his pillow; 
he opened his eyes, fixed them upon 
mine with a longing look, tried to speak, 
but only uttered, " Forgive me, Robert," 
and closed them again forever. 

Bloomikgton, 111., April, 1869. 
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PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


[OATHEBED FOR THE WESTERN MOKTHLY.] 

1 have only culled a bouquet of other men^s jlowers^ and nothing is my own hut the 

string that ties them, — Montaigne. 


Immortality. — 

" Man^ thon shalt never die ! " Celestial 

voices 
Hymn it into our souls: according 

harps 
By an^el fingers touched^ when the 

mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth 

still 
The song of our great immortality. 

R. H, Dana, 

Mourning Hearts. — 

There's another — not a sister j in the 

happy days gone by, 
Ypu^d have known her by the merriment 

that sparkled in her eye ; 
Too innocent for coquetry — too fond 

for idle scorning — 

friend, I fear the lightest heart makes 

' sometimes heaviest mourning. 

Mrs, Norton, 
Sadness. — 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night. 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight 

1 see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me. 

That my soul can not resist \ 
A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Longfdlow, 

National Strength. — 

HI fares the land, to hastening ills a 

prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men 

decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish or may 

fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath 

has made; 
But B bold peasantry, their country's 

pride. 
When once destroyed can never be 

supplied. 

Qoldsmith, 


The Past.— 

The venerable Past — is past; 

'Tis dark, and shines not in the ray: 
'Twas good, no doubt — 'tie gone at 
last — 
There dawns another day. 
Why should we sit where ivies creep, 
And shroud ourselves in chamelsdeep? 

Chas. Mackt^, 

The Dead. — 

Go to their sleeping bowers. 

Deck their low couch of clay 
With earliest spring's soft breathing 
flowers, 

And when they fade away. 
Think of the amaranthine wreath. 

The garlands never dim, 
And tefl me why thou flv'st from death, 

Or hid'st thy friends from him. 

Mrs, Sigoumey. 
Freedom. — 

Grave mother of majesUc works, 
From her isle-star gazing down ; 

Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
And king-like, wears the crown. 

!Pennyson. 

God. — 

His grace the same, and the same His 
power, 

Demanding our love and trust. 
Whether He makes of the dust a flower, 

Or changes a flower to dust. 
On the land and the water, all in all, 

The strength to be still or pray, 
To blight the leaves in their time to fall, 

Or light up the hills with May. 

Anonymous, . 

Solace. — 

Hark I midnight I The winds and the 
snows blow and beat ; 
I drop down the curtain and say to 
my sorrow, 
Thank God for the window just over 
the street; 
Thank God there is always a light 

whence to borrow 
When darkness is darkest, and sorrow 
most sorrow. 

Alice Carey, 
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How He Wok Her. A sequel to 
"Fair Play," by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Soathworth. Philadelphia : T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Go. 1869. 

This is the latest yolame of Mrs. 
Soathworth's popular romances, and is 
fully equal to " Fair Play," or any of 
her former productions. The literary 
reputation of the author is fully estab- 
lished as one of the leading female nov- 
elists of the age, and its lustre will not 
be dimmed in the least by the appear- 
ance of this, her latest work. The 
book abounds in thrilling incidents and 
beautiful scenic descriptions ; increases 
in interest at every step, and culminates 
in a powerful and startling manner. 
With the style of Mrs. Southworth 
every one is already familiar, and those 
who have read her former productions 
will not be satisfied until ''How He 
Won Her" has been read also. It is 
published in a large duodecimo volume 
of over five hundred pages, in uniform 
style with all her previous works, and 
sold at $1.76 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper 
cover. 


Edelweiss. A story by Berthold Auer- 
bach, translated by Ellen Frothing- 
ham. Boston: Koberts Brothers. 
Chicago: The Western News Com- 
pany. Price 75 cents« 1869. 

This is the fourth of the ''Handy- 
Volume Series," now being issued by' 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers. The book 
takes its beautiful name from a flower 
known to botanists as one of the same 
genus with our summer plant called 
" Life-Everlasting," which grows on the 
most inaccessible clifis of the Tyrolese 
Mountains, where the chamois hardly 
dare venture, and which the hunter, 


tempted by its beauty and by his love 
for some Swiss maiden, climbs the cliffs 
to gather, and is sometimes found dead 
at the foot, with the flower in his hand. 
The word " Edelweisse " signifies noble 
purity. The story is one of a sturdy 
boy who started from the sunny slope 
of a mountain ,in the historical land of 
the Bhine, to visit foreign countries* 
It is very pleasantly written, and forms 
a very interesting romance of three 
hundred and fifty pages. It is a 
sad, a cruel one ; but the sun of 
love breaks through at last and "all 
is well." 


Planohette : or The Despair of Science. 
Being a fiill account of modern Spir- 
itualism, its Phenomena, and the V a- 
rious Theories regarding it, with a 
Survey of French Spiritism. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Chicago: 
Cobb, Pritchard & Co. Price, ulu- 
minated paper cover, $1.00 ; in green 
cloth, $1.25. 1869. 

This long-announced volume, from 
the pen of a well-known American man 
of letters, who has given much atten- 
tion to the subject during the last 
thirty years, has at last put in its 
appearance. Its authorship remains a 
mystery «, but report says Epes Sargent 
wrote it. Be this as it may, the author 
has given to the world the most com* 
plete compilation of arguments for and 
against the subject treated, ever yet 
published. He begins with the modem 
phenomena that broke out at Hideaville 
and Rochester in 1847, which, at the 
time and since, have claimed so much 
of public attention here And in Europe, 
and after giving a most interesting ac- 
count of such cotemporaneous inci* 
dents aj3 are commended by irresistible 
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testimony to the consideration of all 
liberal and thoughtful persons, shows 
their perfect analogy with the well- 
attested marvels of the past, the phe- 
nomena of witchcraft, somnambulism^ 
clairvoyance, &c. He then gives the 
various theories of those investigators 
who admit the phenomena, but reject 
the spiritual hypothesis. The present 
is emphatically a progressive age, espe- 
cially in all that pertains to scientific 
investigations. Scientists who have, all 
along the years, admitted the existence 
of certain mysteries and almost unac- 
eountable phenomena connected with 
the invisible world, can no longer suc- 
cessiully answer the arguments of in- 
vestigators by pronouncing their theo- 
ries absurd, ridiculous, unreasonable, 
iHthout giving any reasons therefor; 
but are now, more than ever, disposed 
to investigate^ and with the bright light 
which science is casting upon the nine- 
teenth century, we may reasonably ex- 
pect, that ere the beginning of another 
hundred years, all these mysterious 
manifestations, be they of heaven, 
earth or hell, which have so sorely 
puzzled the most erudite minds of the 
ages, will be satisfactorily accounted for 
upon scientific principles. 

The author of "Planchette" is evi- 
dently a Spiritualist, but an honest 
one, as he gives the reasons for his 
belief, and courts an investigation of 
those reasons by his opponents. We 
conclude in the author's own words: 
''An accumulation of facts, supported 
by the most respectable cotemporaneous 
testimony, is here presented, such as no 
free, sincere intelligence can dismiss 
with contumely or flippant unconcern. 
What are we to do with these facts? 
Criticism has done its most, and they 
are still irrepressible. May we not 
hope that what is now the despair of 
science may one day be its key to much 
that is obscure in the duplex nature of 
men; its clew to a complete rational 
assurance of his future destiny ? " 


My Recollectioxs of Lord Byrov, 
and those of Eye- Witnesses of his 
Life. Bv the Countess Quiccioli. 
Translated into English by Hubert 
E. H. Jerningham. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Chicago : S. C. 
Griggs k Co. Price $1.75. 1869. 

For a year or more the literary pub- 
lic has anxiously awaited the publica- 
tion of this volume, and at last it ap- 
pears in an appropriate English dress, 
edited, as Paris correspondents inform 
us, by the late M. de Lainartine, the 
material having been furnished by the 
Countess Quiccioli, who assumes the 
responsibility of its au^orship. The 
relationship of the Countess and Lord 
Byron were such as to lead the public 
of to-day to expect a rare sensational 
treat in the reading of ''Recollections." 
Such expectations, however, are not to 
be realized, from the fortunate fact that 
the English translator has wisely purged 
that portion of the book pertaining to 
the peculiar intimacy of the Countess 
and Byron, so that nothing objectiona- 
ble to the most fastidious reader ap- 
pears upon its pages. It is an honest, 
sincere review of the character of Lord 
Byron as the Countess Guiccioli knew 
him; whose enthusiasm, we fear, has 
led her to over-do the work attempted, 
namely : that of correcting some of the 
damaging errors concerning him, into 
which the public, during the life of the 
poet and since, have fallen. 

Probably the man never lived who 
has ascended to such a lofty height and 
been so imperfectly understood ; about 
whom more has been written, in which 
truth and falsehood are so beautifully 
mingled that the candid examiner is 
utterly lost in the vain attempt to gain 
an accurate and unbiased estimate of 
the character of this mysterious per- 
sonage. He was an enigma even to 
himself, and delighted in making a so- 
lution by the world most difficult. He 
succeeded admirably, and we regret 
that the volume under consideration 
has not in a more perfect manner 
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thwarted his designs. In* the anthor's 
admiration of the poet she has over- 
estimated his merits and passed too 
carefnllj over his defects. Of each of 
these he certainly had many, and 'tis 
folly for any one to attempt to deny the 
eidstence of the latter, or rob his 
memory of the former. He had the 
honesty and boldness to admit his 
faults while living, and never was guilty 
of an attempt to hide them from the 
world. In this trait, if in no other, he 
manifested a nobleness of character 
that few of his cotemporaries possessed. 
Byron, we fear, were he to return to 
earth, would utter classical oaths not a 
few at reading this rather fulsome yet 
conscientious and, in his view, uncalled- 
for defense. 

But in spite of the exaggerations it 
contains, there is much that is interest- 
ing in the book concerning the poet and 
his cotemporaries ; and • the reader, 
bearing in mind the writer and her re- 
lations to the noble poet, may discover 
many things in the pages well worth 
remembering. The unfeeling critic 
would say he has been tried, the ver- 
dict rendered, and judgment executed 
long ago, in the minds of the people. 
True; but if unforeseen evidence can 
now be presented for^the first time, 
which tends to throw additional light 
upon offenses with which he has been 
charged, even though the silence of 
forty-five years may have rested upon 
him, it is but justice to his memory 
that that evidence be candidly weighed, 
and, if found of value, placed to the 
credit side of his account. We do not 
assert that the Countess has produced a 
biography which will elevate the char- 
acter of the poet in the mind of the 
moralist; for he will say at once she 
was highly prejudiced, and therefore 
unable to write the unvarnished truth. 
Be that as it may, there are those who 
have written against him with minds 
fully as deeply prejudiced as any who 
have written for him, and this fact, 


were there no others, should give the 
volume an extended reading. Its style 
is smooth, forcible, and in some in- 
stances brilliant. To say the least, the 
book is very readable, and none who 
are familiar with the character of the 
poet and his writings, or who have 
formed opinions for or agaiifst him, as 
a man or author, should fail to peruse 
'' My Recollections of Lord Byron." 


Two Life-Paths. A Romance by 
Louisa Muhlbach, translated from 
the German by Nathaniel Greene. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs k Co. Price 60 
cents. 1869. 

This volume forms the fifth in the 
celebrated "Library of Choice Read- 
ing" now being published by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of sixteen volumes of 
romance must be too well known to 
require more than a simple reference 
to her last work in order to secure its 
reading by the many admirers of the 
former productions of this gifted writer. 
Since the days of the immortal Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and the advent of the Waverly 
Novels, no writer of historical fiction 
has secured so high a niche in the tem- 
ple of fame as has Louisa Muhlbach. 
Her dozen Historical novels are read 
by legions on both continents, and 
are destined to go down to future gen- 
erations side by side with the Waverly 
Novels. The admirers of her former 
writings will not be disappointed in their 
expectations on perusing the "Two 
Life-Paths." 


The Mormon Prophet akd his Harem ; 
or. An Authentic History of Brigham 
Young, his numerous Wives and Chil- 
dren. By Mrs. C. V. Waite. Chicago: 
J. S. Goodman k Co., No. 5 Custom 
House Place. 

This book was written by Mrs. C. V. 
Waite, a lady of culture and refinement, 
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who is now Principal of the Hyde Park 
Seminary, near this city. She is the 
wife of Hon. G. B. Waite, a well known 
lawyer of Chicago, who was at one time 
an Associate Justice of Utah, and it 
was while she was with her husband in 
that territory that she obtained the ma- 
terial for her work. 

The book commences with the early 
history of the Mormon Prophet ; gives 
a political history of that singular peo- 
ple, and then reviews Brigham*s course 
as a leader, a prophet, seer and revela- 
tor, lord of the harem, and father of a 
numerous progeny. It undoubtedly 
gives the most correct account of the 
Mormons which has yet appeared. The 
descriptions are finely drawn, and there 
is an air of truthfulness throughout the 
entire work. 

Whatever may be the &ults of the 
Mormons, it is probable that but for 
them the region about. Salt Lake would 
still remain unsettled and a vast desert 
waste; but tiieir labor has reclaimed 
this land, and made it produce most of 


the articles which are needed for the 
support and comfort of a civilized com- 
munity. 

This book has been through five edi- 
tions, which is evidence sufficient to 
establish its popularity. 


Villa-Eden; The Country House on 
the Rhine. Part I. By Berthold 
Auerbach, translated by Charles C. 
Shackford. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1869. 

To one who has read ''On the 
Heights," it is unnecessary to speak of 
the merits of <' Villa-Eden." Having 
read tiie one he will read the other. 
Auerbach holds, among the living 
European novelists, a pre-eminent rank, 
and by many is thought to be the first 
writer of fiction living. He is not a 
sensational writer ; but with astonishing 
accuracy gets at the 90ul of things, and 
produces a book interesting alike to the 
student and the fashionable reader — 
the secular and the Christian world. 
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WILLIAM BROSS. 


OUR May nnmber contained a bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait of the 
gallant Governor Oglesby^ whose snc- 
cessful administration of the govem- 
ment of oar noble State will long be 
remembered. We present in the cur- 
rent number its fitting sequel — a life 
history of his distinguished associate in 
that administration. Lieutenant Qov- 
ernor William Bross. 

The subject of our sketch is one whose 
history is not only of great interest^ but 
eminently instructire ; it is an exemplar 
of the force with which the true mental- 
ity can assert its mastery over the diffi- 
culties presented by the most adverse 
circumstances, in shaping out the des- 
tiny of the man. True, it stands not 
alone, for, under the beneficent institu- 
tions of the American Republic, it is 
permitted to all to assert their native 
talent, and exert their innate or culti- 
vated powers, to the attainment of the 
highest position in the scale of society. 
The great man of our time is self-made. 
He springs up from the level of a com- 
mon humanity ; not, as in former ages, 
by mounting on the shoulders of his 
fellows, and crushing their necks into 
the dust, but by building up his own 
pedestal more rapidly and more artistic- 
ally than they, and benefiting the 


throng by showing how his eminence 
has been achieved. Forced in early 
life to learn the lesson first taught in 
the Garden of Eden, that labor is an 
essential to existence, he cultivates his 
personal powers while exercising them 
to sustain life, and thus develops the 
energy whose constant growth gives an 
ever-increasing power to cope with new 
difficulties as they arise. The true 
secret of his success is industry, perse- 
verance and integrity — qualities at the 
command of all, but too seldom prized 
till bitter experience has shown how 
half a life has been lost through an 
erroneous estimate of moral values. 
These solid, sombre virtues are the true 
gems in the mental store; the jewel of 
genius, whose uncertain brilliancy too 
oflen dazzles, only to mislead, is gener- 
ally absent, but its lack is always sup- 
plied by an abundance of that very 
scarce article called common sense. 
The true essentials of success are the 
clear head, the quick eye, the accurate 
judgment, the hand able to execute, 
the will to do, and that calm self-reli- 
ance which acts without waiting for the 
delay of others. 

Men of this stamp are recognized by 
the exhibition of their superior powers, 
but they are not intuitively accepted as 
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the leaders of the masses. That posi- 
tion is achieved bat slowly, and in the 
face of the prejudice which is perhaps 
oognate with the belief that all men are 
eqnal. The power most be demon- 
strated, and the place gained, ere the 
superiority is acknowledged. 

The force with which these results 
are outwrought, swaying and moving 
the moral world, and through it the 
physical, finds its fulcrum in the school- 
room, and its l^yer in the press. Through 
these two agencies are accomplished 
all that is worth doing in the govern- 
ment of the masses. The first develops 
the mind, and the latter influences and 
tones its action. The daily issues of 
the press are the great exponents of 
popular thought and motion, and are 
always resorted to by those who would 
change or vary the popular mind and 
will. In the hands of the really able 
man, the newspaper is an engine of 
great power ; it not only records, but it 
stimulates ; it tells what has been done, 
and sets men to thinking on what might 
have been accomplished, and what 
ought next to be done. It is at once 
an epitome of the present and an index 
of the future. It treats alike of na- 
tional policy, municipal progress, com- 
mercial development, and social im- 
provement. It indicates, with equal 
accuracy and facility, the peculiarities 
of all that comes within the sphere of 
observation, and unearths facts not 
hitherto observed ; while it also points 
out the pecuniary, sanitary or moral 
capital which lies couched in certain 
conditions and locations, like gold in 
the unwrought mine, and incites to im- 
provement of the opportunity. 

The life record of William Brobs 
contains all these elements of power, 
manifestation and action. His physical 
powers were first cultivated by hard 
labor in the lumber regions ; his mental 
faculties were then improved by a course 
of assiduous study; while his self-reli- 
ance and perseverance were early taxed 


to the utmost, by the fact that his edu- 
cation was achieved in the face of debt. 
We next find him laboring as the in- 
structor of youth, laying broad and 
deep in the juvenile mind the founda- 
tions of true worth ; and soon thereafter 
he steps forth into his more matured 
sphere of labor as the newspaper editor. 
How well he succeeded in the latter 
capacity, the present condition of Chi- 
cago and the great Northwest tells faith- 
fully ; for to him, perhaps more than to 
any other man, is due the fact that 
Chicago is known to all the world. In 
each and every position, he has been 
noted for informing the people and in- 
citing them to think and to act. His 
recognition by his adopted State, as a 
man worthy to hold high office, was the 
natural sequel to his labors. 

Mr. Bross is the eldest son of Deacon 
Moses Bross, who has resided for many 
years past in Morris, Grundy county, in 
this State. He was born in New Jersey, 
in the northwest corner of Sussex 
county, about two miles from Port Jer- 
vis. He first saw the light on the 4th 
of November, 1813, in an old log house 
situated in a romantic spot, which has 
recently been placed on canvas by the 
well known Sontag. Mr. Bross spent 
the first nine years of his life in Sussex 
county, and then removed with his fam- 
ily to Milford, Pennsylvania, where he 
lived till he attained to manhood. 
When work was commenced on the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, his father 
entered on the lumbering business near 
Shohola, in Pike county, and furnished 
the timber for the locks and bottoms for 
a good portion of the canal. William 
accompanied the ''Deacon" to the 
woods, and there labored with the axe 
for many months. The work was severe 
and monotonous, but it was of the 
greatest value in shaping the future 
man ; it developed his muscular power 
to a high degree, and fitted his constitu- 
tion to bear, uninj ured, the heavy tax sub- 
sequently imposed by his mental labors. 
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His classical edacation was com- 
menced in 1832, at the Milford Acad* 
emj, under the charge of Rev. Edward 
Allen. He entered Williams College 
two years afterwards, and was soon 
known as a promising student, though 
his preparatory studies had been materi- 
ally interfered with by his labors in 
lumbering and rafting. He graduated 
with honor, in 1838, but was then in 
debt for his education to the extent of 
six hundred dollars. With this load he 
began life, and his first earnings were 
religiously set aside till the incubus 
was lifted. He was then a young man, 
struggling up the hill of Difficulty; but 
he traveled along the right path, and 
manftilly mounted step by step. Twen- 
ty-eight years afterward — in 1866 — 
having proved himself one of the 
worthiest among the many worthies 
who had graduated there, he delivered 
the address to the alumni of '' Old Wil- 
liams.^' He had conquered the toilsome 
ascent, and was looked up to by the 
hundreds who had little more than be- 
gun the journey, as an illustrious exam- 
ple of what can be achieved by one 
who is determined to excel. 

Mr. Bross became principal of Ridge- 
bury Academy, near his birthplace, in the 
Autumn of 1838, and taught at Chester 
for another five years, then terminating 
his career as a teacher by embarking in 
another sphere of action, but leaving 
behind him much valuable seed, which 
afterward fructified most worthily. Many 
of his pupils have since won for them- 
selves a fame worthy of their master. 
Mr. Bross was known as a thorough 
classical scholar, and a great lover of 
the natural sciences. He was also an 
ardent student of natural history, and 
his teachings were marked by a broad 
acquaintance with American history. 

In October, 1846, Mr. Bross started 
out West ; not with the intention of set- 
tling, but to increase his stock of knowl- 
edge of the American continent. He 
visited Chicago, St. Louis, and other 


Western cities. Chicago, though then 
an apparently unimportant town — not 
a commercial emporium, but literally a 
" Garden City" — was recognized by his 
cultivated eye as the ftiture focus of the 
great Northwest, when that Northwest 
should unfold its manifest destiny. He 
decided to make it his home. He re- 
turned to the East, closed his school, 
and moved to Chicago, arriving here 
on the 12th of May, 1848, as the active 
partner in the bookselling firm of 
Griggs, Bross k Co. The firm was 
composed of S. C. Griggs, William 
Bross, and the house of Newman k Co., 
of New York, each of the three parties 
having an equal interest. 

The business was commenced here by 
Mr. Bross, who continued it alone till 
autumn, when Mr. Griggs came here 
from the East. He continued in the 
firm about fifteen months, and then sig- 
nified his wish for a dissolution of the 
partnership, on the ground that the 
profits were too small. The house of 
S. C. Griggs k Co. is now known as 
one of the leading book houses of the 
United States. £. L. Jansen, Esq., the 
youngest brother of Mrs. Bross, has 
been for many years past a leading 
member of the firm. 

In the fall of 1849, Mr. Bross com- 
menced the publication of the Prairie 
Herald^ in conjunction with Rev. J. A. 
Wight. He continued the issue of this 
paper for about two years, with but 
moderate success, and soon after united 
with the late Postmaster, John L. 
Scripps, to publish the Democratic 
Press. The first number was issued 
September 16th, 1852, with a list of 
about one hundred subscribers to the 
daily, and two hundred and fifty to the 
weekly. 

This paper was ''started" with a 
definite object— not as a mere shift. 
The proprietors had careftilly canvassed 
the situation, and come to the conclu- 
sion that Chicago and the West were 
about to enter on a rapid and tremen- 
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doas growtb. Thej saw that this was 
inevitable ; but they also recognized that 
the extent of that growth would largely 
depend upon the impression which Chi- 
cago should make abroad. Mr. Bross 
at once bent himself to a study of the 
resources of this region, and then set 
about, with equal diligence, to let the 
world know their character and extent. 
He felt that all that was necessary was 
to exhibit the facts ; that the inference 
would be irresistible; that the brain 
and muscle, the energy, enterprise and 
capital needed to develop this fruitful 
scene, would roll in like the tide of 
ocean, if the world was posted in regard 
to what was being done here, and what 
could be done. He resolved to make 
the I^'ess a good commercial and statis- 
tical paper. With him to resolve was 
to do. 

That year was really an epoch in the 
history of Chicago; it marked the be- 
ginning of her real prosperity. In 1852 
the city was opened up to direct rela- 
tionship vrith the East, by the two great 
iron arteries known as the Michigan 
Southern and the Michigan Central 
Railroads. The roads now leading 
westward from Chicago were also all 
projected, and some of them begun ; the 
Qalena road being pushed as far as 
Elgin, and the Bock Island road to 
Joliet, while workmen were busy on the 
track of the Illinois Central. Our city 
was emerging from the lethargy which 
had weighed her down since the panic 
of 1837, and was asserting her claim to 
be the great railroad and commercial 
focus of the Northwest. 

The Press was established as a politi- 
cal paper, as well as with a commercial 
object, and it took the side indicated by 
its name — the Democratic Press — but 
in the conservative way, and in especial 
opposition to the considered intense 
abolition doctrines advocated by John 
Wentworth. When Douglas brought 
out his bill to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise, in the winter of 1863-4, the 


new paper opposed him and it with all 
the energy of which its editors were 
capable, and probably operated more 
powerfully against him in the discussion 
of the Nebraska question than any 
other influence that was brought to bear 
on the issue. 

But the DemocrtUic Press soon 
changed its politics. When the Re- 
publican party was formed in the 
autumn of 1864, Mr. Bross at once 
embraced the doctrines enunciated in 
its Springfield platform, and thence for^ 
ward labored hard and eloquently, both 
with voice and pen, in advocating them. 
He delivered his first political speech at 
an impromptu meeting held in Dear- 
bom Park, to endorse the nomination 
of John C. Fremont, on the evening of 
the same day on which the General was 
nominated. That was the first public 
endorsement the Pathfinder received in 
the West. Mr. Bboss now took the 
stump in earnest, going into Southern 
Illinois, where the darkness of Egypt 
reigned supreme, and attacked democ- 
racy in its stronghold. He made the 
only speech delivered in Cairo in favor 
of Fremont. He has taken the stump 
in every subsequent canvass, generally 
going through the central and southern 
portions of the State, where the opposi- 
tion was most bitter; and his labors dni^ 
ing the fifteen years which have now 
elapsed since he made his maiden effort 
have been of great value to the Repub- 
lican party. 

Mr. Bross wrote as powerfully as he 
spoke, and the Democratic Press was 
soon recognized as one of the ablest 
political journals of the day ; but it was 
as a commercial paper that it took the 
lead, being, in fact, the beginning of 
the commercial literature of the city. 
The^ first financial article that ever ap- 
peared in a Chicago nevrspaper, was 
written by Mr. Bross in the Democratic 
Press f and it was followed by a consecu- 
tive series of reports, which quickly 
established it as the commercial paper 
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of the city, and formed the foundation 
of the full and accurate commercial re- 
ports in the Chicago dailies, which are 
conceded to have no superior in the 
world. 

There was comparatively little of quo- 
tation to do in those early days^ for long 
thereafter the attendance of members 
of the Board of Trade was so fitful that 
it was necessary to provide daily '' re- 
fireshments " as a means of drawing a 
quorum on ^Change. But there was 
plenty of the more valuable and general 
work to be done, and here Mr. Bross 
was in his element. He never wearied 
in writing up Chicago and the North- 
west He was satisfied that if the 
people of other sections could be 
brought to understand the extent of our 
natural and acquired advantages, wealth 
of money and muscle and brain would 
flow hitherward like a torrent His every 
spare moment was devoted to this end. 
He was indefatigable in the collection of 
facts and statistics, and his pen was 
ever kept busy in collating them and 
giving them verbal shape. These facts 
and figures were not only published as 
newspaper articles, but were thrown 
into pamphlet form. The first of these 
pamphlets was issued in 1854, and con- 
tained a full description of the railroad 
system which had then been prospected 
out, with radiating lines from Chicago 
to every point of the compass except 
those lying lakeward. The latter part 
of the pamphlet contained a brief but 
comprehensive history of the city from 
its origin to date, and a review of its 
trade and commerce for the year then 
just closed. This pamphlet was widely 
circulated over the East and in Europe, 
and first told to thousands the fact that 
there was such a place as Chicago. 
This was the first of a series of aanual 
summaries, which for many years served 
to let the whole world know what was 
being done in this section of the globe. 
Very many of those who read those 
statements have since traveled hundreds 


and thousands of miles to make this 
place their home, and have materially 
aided in building it up to its present 
greatness. 

Mr. Bross loved to write of Chicago 
in the then present ; but he also delighted 
to sketch its inevitable future, as it ap- 
peared to him. Many, even among 
those who believed that Chicago would 
be a great city, regarded him as a 
visionary ; but the most skeptical have 
since confessed that he saw and 
thought accurately, judging really of 
the future from the causes then oper- 
ating around him, and not fondly 
guessing or lazily dreaming out visions 
of grandeur. Our subsequent history 
has realized almost all that he dared to 
predict -, and all would have been long 
since actualized, but that the war for the 
suppression of tlie Rebellion, which none 
could foresee, interfered for several 
years with the internal improvement of 
the West. In his pamphlet of 1854 we 
find such words as these : " We are now 
in direct railroad connection with all 
the Atlantic cities, from Portland to 
Baltimore. Five, and at most eight, 
years will extend the circle to New Or- 
leans. By that time, also, we shall 
shake hands with the rich copper and 
iron mines of Lake Superior, both by 
canal and railroad; and long ere an- 
other seventeen years have passed 
away, we shall have a great national 
railroad from Chicago to Puget's Sound, 
with a branch to San Francisco." On 
another page of the same pamphlet, 
after speaking of the advantages of the 
situation, glancing at the light death 
rates, and alluding comprehensively to 
the position of Chicago at the head of 
the great chain of lakes, as guarantee- 
ing to her the focal point from and to 
which should flow, for all time, the arti- 
cles consumed by, and the productions 
raised in, that immense region of coun- 
try lying to the westward, he points con- 
fidently to the ''free navigation of the 
St Lawrence, by which means vessels 
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loaded at our docks will be able to 
make their way to the ocean, and 
thence direct to the docks of Liver- 
pool." Looking around on the great 
coal fields of Illinois, the lead mines of 
Galena, and the grand copper mines of 
Lake Superior, he wrote that they all 
''point to Chicago as the ultimate seat 
of extensive manufactures." In the 
light of our present knowledge we 
might almost be tempted to think that 
these expressions were mere antedated 
history. Our railroad system now con- 
nects Chicago with every part of the 
continent. Long before the seventeen 
years have passed over his head, he has 
lived to see the great Pacific Railroad 
completed, and ship navigation around 
Niagara Falls almost a fixed fact. We 
are already manufacturing Lake Supe- 
rior iron in our city, and our vessels 
carry its copper to the East ; while our 
grain and pork trade have long since 
mounted far up into the millions. The 
position and character of Mr. Bross 
were recently summed up by a contem- 
porary editor, in the following well 
merited words: "His commercial and 
railway articles, though often appearing 
to border on the fabulous, have been 
more than verified by the facts and 
figures gathered by the sober, carefnl 
statistician. He is, in fact, one of the 
best statisticians in the West ; and this, 
together with extensive travel and care- 
ful personal observation, enabled him 
the better to foresee that wonderful pro- 
gress destined to be so fully realized." 
Mr. Bross also early foresaw the 
needs of our growing Western com- 
merce, and advocated the extensions 
which would soon be imperatively de- 
manded, though few then were willing 
to class them among the possibilities. 
The Georgian Bay Canal was one of 
his earliest projects. Studying the map 
4>f the Northwest as it then was, in the 
winter of 1854r-5, his eye rested on the 
narrow strip of land which divided 
Lake Ontario firom the Georgian Bay, 


with rivers running in each direction 
from Lake Simcoe. He was fiimiliar 
with the difficulties which had been ex- 
perienced in passing the St. Clair Flats, 
and thought of the still greater obsta- 
cles they would ofier to the augmented 
navigation of the future. He went 
down on South Water Street, where he 
met Colonel Hubbard, who had passed 
irom near Toronto to the Georgian Bay 
with his canoes in 1818. He discussed 
the character of this route with him, 
and afterwards gathered from him and 
Captain Dorchester the facts from which 
he wrote up an article embracing the 
main points of the subject The late 
George Steel was so well pleased with 
the article that he distributed copies of 
it all over the Canadas, and enlisted 
the interest of thousands in the pro- 
ject. The scheme for a canal was so 
favorably received that a convention 
was held in Toronto in September, 
1855, to take action in the matter; and 
the feasibility of the proposed route 
was fully demonstrated by the resulting 
survey, made by Eivas Tully, with 
Colonel B. B. Mason as consulting en- 
gineer. It is due to Mr. Bross to say 
that he furnished much of the statisti- 
cal matter embodied in the report, and 
collected the funds necessary to pay for 
its publication. 

In the year 1855, he was elected a 
member of the Common Council of the 
city of Chicago, in which capacity he 
served the public two years. His best 
energies were always employed in fur- 
thering the interests of the city, and the 
development of our commercial re- 
sources were advocated in every possi- 
ble way during his term of office. 

The panic of 1857, and the. long 
period of depression which succeeded 
it, operated very disastrously upon the 
newspaper interests of the West. The 
Democratic Press was materially af- 
fected, and the Tribune also snfiered 
somewhat. The proprietors of the two 
papers effected a consolidation on the 
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Ist of July, 1858, and for two yean 
thereafter the one paper was issued 
under the combined name of the Fres9 
and THbune. The former par£ of the 
name was then dropped, and since 1860 
The Tribune has been the title of the 
paper. The '* Consolidated," as it was 
then called by the Times, was owned by 
six gentlemen — Messrs. Scripps, Brobs 
and B. W. Spears, from the Press, and 
G. H. Ray, J. Medill and A. Cowles, 
from the Tribune. Messrs. Baoss, 
Medill and Cowles are the only ones 
of that number now connected with the 
paper. 

Mr. Bross continued to work on the 
consolidated paper as he had done pre- 
▼ionsly — with all his might. He de- 
voted his principal attention to the 
commercial and statistical departments, 
while writing also on the political issues 
of the day. Down to a very recent 
date he furnished the daily financial 
article. Hence the course of the Chi- 
cago 7}riJbune has been that of Mr. 
Bross ; and we can scarcely sketch his 
course of life for the past ten years, 
without reference thereto— especially 
as the tendency of modem jour- 
nalism has been to sink the indi- 
viduality of the newspaper writer. So 
fiur as we speak of Mr. Bross, there- 
fore, in his journalistic relations, we 
may be understood as speaking of his 
able associates*- Under his and their 
management the Tribune has become 
one of the very best newspapers in the 
United States, and is acknowledged to 
be one of the most influential, as its cor- 
poration is now one of the richest. A 
good idea of its pecuniary status may 
be gathered ftt>m the fact that the com- 
pany has erected, within the past twelve 
months, the just-completed magnificent 
fire-proof building on the corner of 
Madison and Dearborn Streets, in which 
the WsBTBRir Movthlt is now pub- 
lished, and that the whole cost of the 
structure — more than a quarter of a 
million dollars — has been paid out of 


the current profits of the paper, without 
calling for a dollar from the stockholders. 

The contrast between '' then and now " 
is forcibly shown by a reference to the 
fact that in his earlier Chicago days 
Mr. Bross published the Tribune for 
the then proprietors, Messrs. Stewart, 
Wheeler k Scripps, and the Prairie 
Herald, These papers were printed on 
an old Adams power press, the first ever 
brought to Chicago. It was driven by 
an old blind and black Canadian pony. 
Now the Tribune Company own two 
presses, each having eight cylinders, 
and the power is furnished by a mag- 
nificent steam engine. 

The Tribune was one of the earliest 
supporters of the lamented Lincoln. 
It published, in full, the celebrated de- 
bates between him and S. A. Douglas, 
in the contest for the Senatorship of 
this State, and believed that Mr. Lin- 
coln would be the best man to oppose 
Douglas in the subsequent presidential 
contest. It was, in fact, the first paper 
to publicly announce him as the man 
best fitted to fill the highest office in 
the gift of the people. Afler Lincoln 
had received the nomination, the IW- 
&un« did its utmost to ensure the suc- 
cess of the Republican ticket ; and Mr, 
Bross bent all his energies of voice and 
.pen to aid the cause, laboring night 
and day, notwithstanding the threats 
of secession which were even then 
heard from the entire South. And 
when the attack on Fort Sumter 
showed that the rebels were in earnest, 
Mr. Bross threw himself into the work 
of opposing the movement and com- 
pelling the rebels to surrender. He 
was active in stimulating recruiting, and 
advocated a war which should be 
''short, sharp and decisive,'* waged on 
the high platform of ''liberty and 
union.*' He was one of the first to 
recognize the liberation of the bonds- 
men as the result of the war, and urged 
that measure with all his might, even 
while the lamented Lincoln was doubt- 
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ing that to issiie that Emancipation 
Proclamation which has since made him 
immortal; would not he equally as fatile 
as the " Pope's hull against the comet." 
Till the close of that long and hitter 
war, Mr. Bross was the unswerving 
friend of the Union cause, and gave 
largely of his personal means to help it 
forward, in addition to his more public 
and official aid. We may add that the 
discovery of the rebel plot to burn 
Gamp Douglas and sack the city of 
Chicago, in November, 1864, was in no 
small degree attributable to him ; and 
that he took the lead in raising the 29th 
United States Regiment of Colored 
Volunteers in Illinois and the adjoining 
States, paying nearly all the expenses 
incurred in its organization. That 
regiment was commanded by his 
brother, Colonel John A. Bross, who 
was killed on the 30th of July, 1864, 
while bravely storming the rebel strong- 
hold at Petersburg, Virginia. 

The people of the State of Illinois 
showed their appreciation of his exer- 
tions in behalf of the Union cause by 
electing him, in November, 1864, to the 
position of Lieutenant Governor, giving 
him a majority of over thirty thousand 
votes. 

In 1865, Mr. Bross made the celebra- 
ted overland trip to California, in com- 
pany with (now) Vice-President Schuy- 
ler Colfax and a few others. They 
passed across the extensive and fertile 
plains of the Platte Valley, through 
the Great Salt Lake Basin, over the 
snow-topped Rocky Mountains and 
Sierra Nevadas, and down the Califor- 
nia slopes, taking the wild and majestic 
Oregon scenery in their way, studying 
the habits of the people and making 
themselves acquainted with the charac- 
ter and resources of the country through 
which they traveled. Mr. Bross spoke 
often to the people on the subjects in 
which they were most interested, and 
his visit is still gratefully remembered 
by thousands. The world is already 


familiar with the details of that trip, its 
incidents, the observations made, and 
the lessons learned on the way. Mr. 
Bross has related them to crowded 
audiences in all parts of the country — 
before the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, the Legislature of tbig 
State, the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
and many other literary and scientific 
associations, East and West. 

In September, 1867, Lieutenant-GoT- 
emor Bross departed from Chicago od 
a European tour, accompanied by his 
daughter, and visited the points of 
greatest interest, sketching his impres- 
sions and experiences in a series of let- 
ters to the Tribune, Among the places 
passed through we may note in the or- 
der visited: Liverpool, Dublin, Belfiut, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, London, Calais, 
Paris and the Great Exposition, Bros* 
sels, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Rome, 
Florence, Naples, Genoa and the lava- 
covered cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. He returned home Uirongh 
Paris and England, after an absence of 
six months. 

Just before he left for Europe he was 
elected president of the Manufacturers' 
National Bank of this city, in place of his 
old friend, W. H. Brown, Esq., then de- 
ceased. This bank is one of the rising 
institutions of the city, and there is no 
doubt that under its present able man- 
agement it will continue to be one of 
the leading houses of the city. 

Mr. Bross was married, in 1839, to 
the only daughter of the late Dr. John 
T. Jansen, of Goshen, New York. His 
wife is still living — a most estimable 
lady; but the couple, though uninter- 
ruptedly happy in each other's society, 
have passed through much affliction. 
Four sons and three daughters lie 'neath 
the sod in Rosehill Cemetery, the rest- 
ing place of their ashes being marked 
by a beautiful monument Only one 
survives — a young lady of rare menial 
endowments, whose presence adonia 
the most polished circles. 
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Personally, Lieat-Governor Bross is 
a man of mediam higbt, robust frame, 
square features, ruddy complexion, high 
forehead, luxuriant hair and gray eye. 
The accompanying portrait gives an 
accurate portraiture, while it is faithful 
also to the physiognomical expression. 
His look is one of resolution rather 
than firmness; his countenance is 
pleasant, but wide-awake-ative ; his step 
brisk and easy; his carriage graceful. 
The opinion formed from a survey of his 
appearance, by ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, would be that he is a man of 
good, sound, sterling, practical common 
sense ; not afraid of work, either bodily 
or mental ; persistent in effort, quick in 
perception and temper, straightforward, 
sincere, a fast friend, a man with a large 
heart, clear head, quick eye, honest in- 
tentions, and dignified action. And 
they would not be far wrong. In his 
case, most emphatically, the face is the 
index of the soul. His character is all 
this, and more. There is nothing of 
the hypocrite about him, and he detests 
hypocrisy in others. He is warm- 
hearted and charitable, in a practical 
sense, though his left hand is often ig- 
norant of that which his right hand 
doeth. He has always been liberal to 
the cause of science, and no one is 
more ready to take by the hand the 
young man who is struggling to make 
his way in the world in the face of diffi- 
culty. But he has no particular rever- 
ence for genius. He believes in hard 
work, energy, industry, honesty and 
economy. These traits have distin- 
guished him through his own career, 
and he recognizes them as the true ele- 
ments of greatness in others. Their 
possessor is sure of his esteem; mere 
brilliancy is no passport to his favor. 

Socially, he is free and cheerful ; as 
a husband and father, kind, afiee- 
tionate and affable. In his manage- 
ment of a newspaper he was always 
just, and willing to give his most bitter 
opponent a chance of being heazd. As 


an employer he was always affable to 
those under him, always ready to hear 
their statements, and was regarded by 
them with almost filial feelings. He 
never expected a man to do a superhu- 
man amount of work; but he always 
did require of him the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, and in return was 
willing to treat him as an equal and to 
pay the highest wages. W^ may men- 
tion that the Tribune office is the only 
one in this city in which there has never 
been a printers' strike. His public du- 
ties have recently prevented him from 
continuing as the active head of the 
Trihur^e establishment; but his influ- 
ence is still • seen and felt as President 
of the Trihune Company, and the same 
principles of action now govern in its 
management as in the years that are 
gone. 

Mr. Bross is an able writer; one of 
the few whose every stroke tells. He 
gained a good classical and mathemati- 
cal education in his youth, and has 
made that the basis of a large fund of 
information. Hence he always knows 
exactly what he is writing about, and, 
if uncertain on any point, he always 
hunts out the exact truth before pro- 
ceeding. He is not a florid nor strictly 
argumentative writer, but is at once 
pleasing and convincing ; while his col- 
lations of the driest statistics were 
always interesting. He has a great 
ability in stating facts, and rapidly 
throwing them together, and giving the 
deduction. Hence his writings have 
always been widely read, and have 
carried conviction, striking home 
to the heart, and leaving just enough 
of a trace to enable us to follow the 
path of the hammer after the blow 
is struck. His statement of facts car- 
ries with it the major, and the minor 
lies couched in the ergo. 

His oratorical powers are of a very 
superior order. His sentences are well 
rounded, his words to the pointy his 
action graceful and not excessive; his 
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tones frilly sympatlietic and natural. 
He is fluent in delivery; not so rapid 
as to prevent distinctness of ntterance, 
but ''fast'* enough to tax the energies 
of a first class phonographer to keep 
pace with him. He is eloquent and 
e£Eective, carrying with him the ears 
and hearts of his audiences. He has 
spoken on a wide range of subjects; 
but is best known as a political orator, 
having been engaged actively during 
the past twelve years in every canvass 
in the State of Illinois, speaking often 
from the same platform with Lincoln, 
Lovejoy, Trumbull, Logan, Oglesby, 
Yates, Colfax, Washburne and. other 
leading men of the West. 

As President of the Illinois State 
Senate, Lieutenant-Governor Baoss 
acted uniformly with great efficiency, 
much dignity and absolute fairness 
through the labors of two regular and 
one extra session comprised in his term 


of office. When we say that his de- 
cisions were appealed from in only two 
instances and never reversed, we say 
enough to show the high estimate of 
his abilities held by those who are the 
best judges. The speeches of the Sen- 
ators whose orations marked the close 
of his speakership were of an unusually 
complimentary character. 

Mr. Bross is still in the prime of 
life, only in his fifty-sixth year, and 
is active as ever; capable of fresh 
triumphs as great as those which have 
marked his past career. But whatever 
may be his future, the work already 
done has placed his name in a high 
and permanent position in the great 
Northwest The influence he has ex- 
erted for good can scarcely be measured, 
and he has set a bright and shining ex- 
ample of the great results which may 
be achieved by earnest, patient, con- 
scientious and persevering effort. 


IS MAN TO BE THE LAST OF INTELLIGENT INHABITANTS 

UPON OUR PLANET? 


BT WILLIAM BRACKBTT. 


NOTHING serves to pamper the 
pride and vanity of men more than 
what Pope calls the '^ absurdity of con- 
ceiting themselves the final cause of 
the creation." Were there any cham- 
pion to dispute with them this high pre- 
rogative, it is doubtful whether they would 
arrogate it to themselves with so much 
self-complacency. As it is, such illu- 
sions of their fancy and vain-glory have 
taken complete possession of their souls, 
and filled them with mental darkness 
and deceit; so that, were it not for 
their restless energy in seeking and ex- 
ploring new avenues of knowledge, it is 
no exaggeration to say, they would 
never have stumbled on the truth with 
respect to their proper rank and posi- 
tion on the globe. 


Among the higher class of upecula- 
tions to which the genius of diacovery 
may be said, in modern times, to have 
given rise, none seems to me more in- 
teresting than the question stated above : 
When the human family shall finally 
leave the earth, will it cease to be the 
dwelling place of other rational creap 
tures, and thus be remanded back, as it 
were, to its primitive condition, with its 
countless variety of inhabitants, among 
whom man stood the master and the 
monarch ? 

That a solution of such a question aa 
this, amounting to actual and absolute 
demonstration, can not be reached in 
the present state of our knowledge, is 
too obvious to need remark ; but that a 
very strong probability of the ^ath of 
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the negative of this question is thrown 
upon it by the light of advancing 
science, seems to me just as certain, 
provided full force be given to the* evi- 
dence, and no previous theories are 
allowed to warp the mind and stand in 
the waj of conviction. It were need- 
less to argue such a question with the 
man who wraps himself in the man- 
tle of unreasoning faith, and shuts his 
eyes against the revelations of science, 
as if they were so many arrows directed 
against the cherished convictions of his 
life. And, indeed, such they may be ; 
but then, science is not to blame, for 
this is but the revelation of the laws of 
the universe, which are nothing more 
or less than the laws of God himself. 

I must further premise, that scarcely 
any thing else can be undertaken, or is 
practicable, within the limits of one or 
two magazine articles, upon such a 
subject as this, than a mere outline or 
epitome of the arguments. To go into the 
necessary details would require a volume. 

That the Deity is capable of produc- 
ing, and that there do exist, some where 
else within the realm of creation, beings 
of a higher capacity and higher endow- 
ments than ours, is the almost universal 
belief of civilized as well as savage 
nations. More than this, it is a favorite 
theory with probably a majority of re- 
flecting men, thaj; the other planets are 
peopled with races of beings suited to 
the various conditions of life which are 
supposed to obtain in each ; and various 
ingenious arguments, drawn from the 
all- wise purposes of Providence and the 
analogy of nature, have been offered to 
sustain it. The actual existence, there- 
fore, of superior intelligences, so far 
from shocking the general sense of 
mankind, is an article of faith little 
short of our belief in the existence of 
the Supreme Being. Accordingly, 
Bishop Butler, in his immortal work 
upon the Analogy of Religion, has ex- 
pressed his opinion that there may be be- 
ings in the universe possessed of knowl- 


edge and views so extensive that the 
scheme of the divine government shall 
strike them at once as being analogous 
or conformable to God's dealings with 
other parts of the creation. Nothing 
in the nature of things, therefore, ren- 
ders our hypothesis improbable or in- 
credible. It is only when we come to 
apply the doctrine to the earth and its 
inhabitants that the mind is slow to en- 
tertain it, and takes refuge in those 
early prejudices which we have imbibed 
from oar infancy, and resorts to certain 
meaningless phrases touching the dig- 
nity and destiny of the race. 

Prone thus to believe in spiritual ex- 
istences of a type and nature so &r 
above our own, why, it may be asked, 
should we assign them a perpetual resi- 
dence in other spheres ? Where is the 
inconsistency in supposing our own to 
be a fit dwelling-place for orders of in- 
telligence equally high? Most assur- 
edly, no one will pretend that it could 
not be made endurable, and even pleas- 
ant and commodious, for such superior 
inhabitants, and that, too, without any 
alteration of the natural laws which 
govern it ; in other words, it can not be 
denied that the resources of nature 
around us, when properly understood 
and applied, are sufficient for the ex- 
igencies and demands of the most 
exalted briDgs. And if, on examina- 
tion, it should be found that these re- 
sources are endless in their number, 
extent and variety, and thus running 
infinitely in excess of man's needs or 
powers of appropriation, a very strong 
presumption will be raised in favor of 
their being intended for the use and 
enjoyment of other beings, unless it 
can be shown they were made to sub- 
serve some other purposes. For God 
makes nothing in vain \ but every thing, 
so far as we are able to interpret His 
plans, for the use or the pleasure of His 
creatures. Utility and pleasure, in 
other words, happiness — this seems to 
be the legitimate end and object of the 
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divine government in respect to crea- 
tion. Now, among rational creatures, 
the pursuit of happiness resolves itself 
almost exclusively into the pursuit of 
knowledges, as these last furnish the 
sources whence they derive both what 
is pleasing and what is useful. But 
has any one seriously reflected how very 
small a portion of knowledges, actually 
existing, man possesses, or can possess ? 
Look, first, at external nature. How 
limited the field of our knowledge, in 
comparison with what lies beyond it I 
Of the great forces by which so many 
of the operations of nature are carried 
on, such as heat, light and electricity, 
we are almost entirely ignorant; and if 
we did not see them in connection with 
some of their prominent effects, we 
could not say whether they have any 
independent existence of their own. 
And substance, what is that? We can 
dissect and analyze it, and reduce it 
down to certain elementary principles ; 
but there we have to stop. Our expe- 
rience, indeed, teaches us that the 
more physical discoveries we make the 
more there seem to be in store for us, 
and that the magazine of nature is fur- 
nished with such boundless supplies 
that we can never utilize them. Mys- 
terious forces, whose nature and uses 
we can not comprehend, are every where 
coming in play and eluding our grasp. 
The intellect, by which we try to inter- 
pret them, has its limitations ; and these 
it must obey. It tells us, in unmistak- 
able language, we are surrounded by 
bodies and movements we can never 
feel, pulsations of light we can never 
see, vibrations of sound we can never 
hear, because our organs of sense are 
not adjusted to such nice discrimina- 
tions. But, at the same time, it tells 
UB these knowledges do exist, though 
without and beyond the range of our finite 
faculties, and that they were not made 
in vain, being held in reserve for minds 
whose finer adjustments will be suited 
to their complete comprehension. 


In the exact sciences, if any where, 
we should suppose the success of 
human labor would bear some pro- 
portibn commensurate with the field in 
which it is exerted ; but here, also, the 
same lamentable deficiency is seen, 
compared with the extended objects of 
our search, as in every other department 
of human knowledge ; so that it may 
be justly said that the residuum of our 
ignorance so overshadows, as it were, 
the positive accumulations of our 
knowledge, that the revelation of this 
ignorance may be looked upon as one 
of the proudest achievements of science. 
The greater part of the surface of the 
earth is covered with an element, in 
which if we try to move, life becomes 
extinct ; and that profounder and more 
inscrutable sea, the atmosphere, that 
encompasses us on all sides, is just as 
inaccessible and fatal to our approach, 
except for a short distance. These 
natural impediments to our search and 
progress are aided by the infirmities of 
our minds and the limited nature of 
their faculties. The greatest thinkers 
among us, after the patient labor of their 
lives, build up systems which they vainly 
hope will extort the admiration and grati- 
tude of mankind. Yet, in nine cases out 
of ten, the authors of these systems live 
long enough to see them overthrown 
and displaced by others equally in- 
genious and pretentious, which, in their 
turn, are doomed to suffer a similar 
fate at the hands of more successful 
theorists and innovators. More or less 
of these melancholy examples of genius 
striving but failing to rivet the atten- 
tion of mankind upon their works, are 
discernible throughout the literature of 
every age and country. And in the 
higher branches of speculative philoso- 
phy, such as ethics, metaphysics aud 
theology, whose problems are considered 
as of the highest interest and import- 
ance to men, and to lie peculiarly within 
the province of minds of the highest 
order, what contradictions do we be- 
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hold ! what confusion of intellect I what 
fierce contentions about trifles I what 
endless labor, literally thrown awaj and 
amounting to nothing I In this way, 
schools and sects and systems are estab- 
lished and flourish for a season, all sur- 
rounded by their numerous votaries, 
and each equally confident of being 
built up on the immutable principles of 
truth and reason. It is an insult to the 
common sense of mankind to ask 
whether all these can be right; and yet 
it is not impertinent to our inquiry to 
affirm that if it were not for the weak- 
ness of man's intellectual faculties these 
profoundly interesting questions would 
be solved, doubts would be dispelled, 
and the truth would stand out clearly 
before the mind — for that the truth 
exists with reference to these vital 
points, is just as certain as that we in- 
stitute the search for it. It is only be- 
cause our wings are shortened that we are 
unable to raise ourselves aloft and sus- 
tain a flight sufficiently long and high 
to seize upon the glittering prize and 
carry it away with us. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that questions of this nature 
will baffle the researches of higher in- 
tellects than ours? And, since we 
know that copious fountains of truth 
and knowledge lie before us, though 
sealed up from discovery by our limited 
fi&culties, have we not reason to believe 
that some future race upon the earth, as 
superior to us, perhaps, as we are su- 
perior to the simian race, will penetrate 
their mysteries and draw from their 
supplies ? 

But if any one should object to this 
course of argument, that the human 
family, even as at present constituted 
and endowed, may be able in the course 
of future ages to trace to their ultimate 
ends and uses the various sources and 
supplies of knowledge lying nearest to 
them, and that consequently we are not 
in a situation to infer their incapacity 
to exhaust all such sources and supplies, 
from the poverty and paucity of their 


present achievements, and thus make it 
probable that some other race will come 
upon the stage of action, better quali- 
fied to grapple with the difficulty before 
us ; still, we can not apply the objection 
to a similar presumption arising out of 
our inability to arrive at a class of 
truths that are confessedly beyond our 
reach and grasp. Now, this objection, 
to be valid, must take it for granted 
that man's natural capacity goes on en- 
larging and increasing from one gene- 
ration to another. But we have no 
evidence of this. On the contrary, we 
have every reason to believe that the 
mental capacity of the most favored 
races of civilized man, at the preseiit 
day, is no greater than that of the ancient 
Greeks and Hebrews who flourished 
three thousand years ago. Besides, if 
this assumption of the gradually ex- 
panding intellect of man is insisted on, 
it amounts to a begging of the whole 
question ; for all that I contend for is 
the succession of a race upon the earth 
excelling the present in mental and 
moral endowments, and it makes no 
difierence, for the purpose of my argu- 
ment, whether this race is a distinct 
and separate creation, or whether it 
gradually results from primordial man 
through the medium of the growth and 
expansion of his mental powers. 

In the catalogue of unattainable 
knowledges to which reference is made, 
may be included all those profound and 
subtle questions relating to the nature of 
spirits, the origin and causes of life, the 
nature and constitution of the human 
soul, the essence and nature of the Di- 
vine Being, the character of the future 
life — in a word, all those perplexing 
questions which arise in a thoughtful 
mind, when contemplating our relations 
with the Deity and with another state 
of being ; questions which torture us for 
answers and explanations, but which, 
owing to the blindness and feebleness 
of our powers, cry out in vain for a 
satisfactory solution. 
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Akin to these in their obscurity and 
incomprehcnsibleness, and almost equal 
in their interest and importance to us, 
are the problems bearing upon the mag- 
nitndC; duration and purposes of the 
cosmical arrangements of nature. As- 
tronomical science gives us all the light 
we have upon this vast subject ; and it 
is a curious fact, which makes our igno- 
rance and insignificance the more con- 
spicuous, that if the mantle of night 
had never fallen on our planet, we 
would have known absolutely nothing 
of those great truths of which now 
we have only the slightest perception, 
though it is enough to startle us with 
their grandeur and the shadowy nature 
of their revelation to us. All we know of 
the fixed stars,if indeed we know so much, 
is that they are each of them luminous 
like our sun, and each the center of a 
planetary system corresponding to ours. 
Their numbers are so astonishingly 
great that Sir William Herschel has cal- 
culated that the Milky Way alone contains 
more than eighteen millions of them. 
In modern times, all the different nebulas 
within reach of the telescope have been 
resolved into stellar swarms, infinite in 
magnitude and numbers. Many of us 
can remember how the scientific world 
was astonished at the result arrived at 
by Lord Rosse, when he directed his 
powerftil six-feet mirror towards the 
nebula of Orion. That nebula was at 
once resolved into a cluster of stars, 
whose astonishing distance is such that 
the great discoverer informs us that their 
light, in its progress toward the earth, 
requires sixty thousand years to 
reach it. 

Now, what design had the Author of 
the universe in organizing and putting 
in motion such a multitude of systems ? 
What purpose do they serve in the 
economy of His government? Which 
of these systems is of the first import- 
ance in the grand scheme of the uni- 
verse? And which of the planets in 
our own solar system bears this relation 


to the rest ? Is it the earth, one of the 
smallest ? or is it Jupiter, whose diame- 
ter is eleven times larger than that of 
the earth ? Do any of the systems, or 
does any other member of our own 
system, bear any such singular relation 
to the earth as to authorize us to say 
they are subservient to it ? Or is not 
rather this relation the one to the 
other, so far as it has any effect, co- 
ordinate — a relation of reciprocal ad- 
vantage? Has each of the planets 
gone through the same superficial 
changes as the earth? Upon the hy- 
pothesis that they are inhabited, did life 
commence, as here, with the lowest 
types, and go on through a series of 
progression from higher to higher 
conditions ? What resemblance, if any, 
do ih^ flora and fauna of the other orbs 
bear to ours ? or are they so dissimilar 
that we are unable to predicate any in- 
telligible idea of them, any more than 
of spirits ? 

These are only a few of the mul- 
titude of queries that instinctively 
rise to the lips of any one who has 
made himself tolerably familiar with 
what little astronomers have discovered 
concerning the mechanism of the 
heavens. But what human being can 
answer them ? All we can say in what 
the illustrious La Place, who under- 
. stood more of the subject perhaps than 
any man that ever lived, said in his last 
moments : '* That which we know is very 
little — that which we do not know is 
immense I" The snail, emerging from 
his shell for the first time, literally 
knows as much of the earth as man 
knows of the invisible cycles of worlds 
which analogy tells us exist in the illim- 
itable regions of space. 

We are now prepared to illustrate 
the argument, which may be familiarly 
done in this way : Suppose an intelli- 
gent traveler should see for the first 
time a magnificent palace, built of the 
most enduring materials, and which, for 
beauty of proportions, extent and di- 
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mensions, far exceeded any thing of the 
kind ever witnessed. Suppose he 
should enter, and find every part of the 
stmcture on a scale of magnificence 
corresponding with the noble exterior, 
the work finished in the highest style of 
art, the decorations of the most splendid 
patterns, and the furniture of the richest 
and most costly material. Overhead 
he sees story rising on story, as far as 
the eye can reach, all lighted up with 
a most wonderful lustre, and the multi- 
tude of rooms filled with luxuries of 
every description, as well as articles for 
use scattered round in endless profu- 
sion. But after wearying himself with 
wandering from one apartmei^t to an- 
other, and examining the various ob- 
jects of curiosity, he looks in vain for 
any signs of life higher than that of 
insects buzzing about the windows, and 
moles crawling over the tessellated floors. 
Now, suppose he were told there were 
DO other occupants, and that the whole 
of this stupendous structure was reared 
and designed for such diminutive and 
ephemeral inhabitants. How would he 
be struck with astonishment ! " No, this 
can never be I'' he would exclaim ; '* the 
architect that contrived and reared this 
wonderful building, designed it as the 
abode of suitable inhabitants. That 
dazzling radiance streaming from afar, 
these notes of celestial harmony, these 
breezes loaded with perfume, these 
chambers filled with ten thousand ob- 
jects of pleasure, were all intended 
for beings who are capable of enjoying 
them, and in whose hands will be placed 
the keys to unlock their treasures ; and 
this ' brave overhanging firmament,* this 
' majestical roof fretted with golden fire,' 
this, too, was' intended to cover heads 
crowned with wisdom and glory, which, 
though they may not appear here now, 
will, in the fullness of time, take their 
allotted places as the natural heirs of 
so much knowledge and happiness.'' 
And thus will it be with man, the mole 
of rational creatures, who, groping his 


way blindly upon the earth, with only 
span of life and intellect enough to 
subsist here for the briefest period, will 
give place to the next higher race, that, 
with stronger pinions and wider range 
of vision, will be able to scale the 
bights that are inaccessible to man's 
feeble flights, and thus take in parts of 
the great plan of creation that are now 
hid from mortal view. 

But to look at the question from an- 
other point of view. The most superficial 
inquiry into the existing order of things 
teaches us that they are all under the 
empire of fixed and invariable laws; 
and, so far as we are able to penetrate 
the mysteries of creation, life upon our 
globe and life every where else appears 
to be the great controlling law of the 
universe. I norganic or inanimate nature 
itself, obedient to this principle, is sub- 
ordinated to the uses and purposes of 
plants and animals, and acts as their 
handmaid in ministering to the necessi- 
ties of their being through all the vari- 
ous processes of their generation, growth 
and final dissolution; and, doubtless, 
what we call the extinction or destruc- 
tion of life is nothing more or less than 
the transmutation of material . sub- 
stances into other forms, out of which 
life will be evolved again under new 
combinations and conditions. Certain 
it is that, go where we may, we can not 
separate ourselves from the endless 
chain of existence. In every alterna- 
tion of heat and cold, in the most desert 
places upon the earth's surface, as well 
as in the most fertile, in the waters that 
cover so large a portion of it, under the 
ground beneath our feet, and in the 
atmosphere over our heads, every where 
around us, we see this great law and 
principle of life at work with undimin- 
ished vigor. And as it is now, so was 
it in the past. Locked up and en- 
tombed in their silent chambers, the 
rocky strata hold the remains of extinct 
animals and plants of .every variety of 
form and structure, and in such count- 
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less myriads that the mind is bewildered 
in the effort to enumerate them. In- 
deed, the nice experiments of modem 
science have brought this whole subject 
of the wonderful profusion of organic 
life, as it now exists and as it formerly 
existed in by-gone geologic ages, into 
such close relation and juxtaposition 
that I can not better illustrate it than 
by stating a few of the results. Ehren- 
berg; who has carried these discoveries 
with the microscope to such unparalleled 
lengths, informs us that a cubic inch of 
water contains the incredible number 
of eight hundred millions of organisms ; 
while in a cubic inch of a certain kind 
of polishing slate called bilin, he esti- 
mates more than fifty times as many 
organic remains of animal life. And 
this slate, so penetrated with these evi- 
dences of the incalculable profusion of 
life upon the globe, myriads of ages in 
the past, is found in masses resembling 
mountains. Can any thing convey to 
the understanding any higher concep- 
tion of the bounty and prodigality of 
animated nature than this? And in 
view of facts like this, are we not war- 
ranted in drawing the conclusion that 
the production and maintenance of 
terrestrial life are in themselves a law 
of the creation, of universal prevalence 
and never-ending operation ? 

Before inquiring further into the na- 
ture and character of this law, it may 
be well to state, once for all, that my 
argument does not involve the necessity 
of discussing, or even touching upon, 
the question which has divided so many 
of the men of science of the present 
day, whether the different kinds of 
plants and animals owe their existence 
to special Jiats of the Creator, or to 
some process of development ] in other 
words, whether the origin of species is 
an origin by birth or an origin by crea- 
tion — a question of no sort of practical 


value, and equally fruitless in determin- 
ing the comparative wisdom and power 
of the Creator, about which the two 
schools are so much divided and exer- 
cised. For surely, as to this point, it 
can not be denied that it requires aa 
high and as infinite an exertion of wisdom 
and power to contrive and frame the 
law, whereby the different species are 
each, in their turn, called into being, as 
to exercise the creative faculty every 
time the exigency requires it. 

What, then, is the character of that 
dominant and all-prevailing principle 
or law of life which lies at the root of 
the great question before us, and 
through a proper understanding of which 
so much light will be thrown upon its 
solution? Does it really rise to the 
majesty of a veritable law, uniform in 
its tendency, constant in its operatioa, 
and universal in its application? Oris 
it something so shifting and capricious 
in its course that we can not properlj 
characterize it as a law of nature, and 
thus be able to evolve from it any con- 
clusions as to the future, by way of pre- 
figuration, as we can from the order of 
nature in other things ? 

If we find the former to be the fact — 
if, on examination, we find the course 
and constitution of life in nature to be 
such as to be endowed with the principle 
of progression, working up, as it were, 
from certain elementary forms to more 
complex relations, and each step in the 
great progress a step higher up in the 
scale of moralism and mentalism — if 
we find something like this, we think 
we shall have discovered a clue to some 
of the mysteries of nature — a key 
wherewith to unlock some of her secret 
chambers. 

But such an examination we shall 
have to reserve for another number of 
the Western Moxthly. 
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I. 

FLEECY doads and an azure sky. 
Jagged cliffs and a bay ; 
. Twittering swallows circling nigh, 
And blue sea stretching away ; 
Two that were walking hand in hand, 

As two that loved might be — • 
Gathering shells on the golden strand, 
Down by the summer sea. 


n. 

Tender eyes that were deeply blue, 

Eyes that were cold and gray ; 
And one is false and one is true — 

Strolling there by the bay. 
Tempter and tempted walking the strand. 

As two that loved might be — 
Tenderly, cruelly, hand in hand, 

Down by the summer sea I 


m. 

Stormy sea and a leaden sky, 

And waves that break and moan ; 
With drooping head and tearful eye — 

Down by the bay alone ; 
And one as sad, on the dreary sands, 

As a broken heart can be— 
Weeping bitterly, wringing her hand% 

Down by the moaning sea 1 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


BY NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


^< n Y B. DisTftcVr' is the wording 
Jj of himself hj himself on the 
title page of his book«. He is oflen 
priatcd now^ as **The Right Hon- 
orable Benjamin Disraeli/' But, do 
their 'best, his writers-up can not so 
designate him as to benefit him bj the 
•designatioo. Neither the state or the 
aehools ha«« entitled him. The "Rt. 
Horn." is a nominal prefix, aod, like 
** Hon." wrtli us, eomes of having 
reached a certain political position^ re- 
ganSless of how ill it may fit and how 
incongruous it may sound when applied 
to tbe wearer of it. It was rumored re- 
cently that "Viscount" was offered 
him, and that he said ^^No, I thank 
you," with a meaning, adding, with a 
sagacity ino less significant, ^* there^s my 
wife." Rut this is all apocrypha), and 
so is the &milar story now being tossed 
over the teaeups of the West End and 
the coffee eups of the Clubs, viz : that, 
brought at«kce with his doom in the 
figures 118, jhe ib willing to accept the 
hitherto pr4^ered and rejected title, 
and make a^ exchange of Houses, or 
take up his s^bode in that long discov- 
ered country irom whose bourne no pol- 
itician returHs. But if the rumored 
offer is impnobable, the reason given 
for its declinature is reasonable, "^r. 
Disraeli is not an old man yet (for 
England), nor one whose physical or 
intellectual fire can be said to be going 
down ; nor la there any thing in the 
political signs of the times to crush out 
the hopes of a political leader who is 
as largely endowed as one in his posi- 
tion ought to be with sanguine temper- 
ament and buoyant faith. And a man 
of this sort, ambitious of high action, 
and with a relish for the hand-to-hand 


encounter of the political arena, does 
not care to be shelved, though the shelf 
be a compartment of a House of Peers, 
or a Supreme Court. Leaders are bom, 
and they do not like to be buried befoie 
they die ; so, if it be .true that Mr. Dis- 
raeli did prefer untitled leadership on 
the field to repose in camp, with a noble 
handle to his name, he is quite justified 
by the nature of things, and may be 
justified by the " logic of events."' 

But if this thought of titular distinc- 
tion from the crown is genuine, it is re- 
cent. The proffered honor would be 
honored by being accepted. The title 
is a recognition of the Man. The Man 
compelled the title. It comes too laie 
to help him. He got on and up without 
it. When he had earned and obtained 
the highest title, that of a Man, the 
title of Viscount might be honored by 
his accepting it ; but it could not honor, 
any more than it coukl help him, after 
having crowned his twO^core years of 
splendid battle with the Premiership of 
Great Britain. l§o this great man 
reached his present great eminence 
without boing (ailed any thing but '* Mis- 
ter Disraeli," by the ruler whom he 
ruled or the servant whom he hired to 
polish his boots. In this he is like the 
present Premier; but in almost all 

■ 

other respects the two men are utterly 
unlike. 

While Mr. Gladstone did not come of 
a strictly noble lineage, he did spring 
from a stock sufficient in that quantity 
of antiquity which in this country is 
often made to redeem any quantity of 
stupidity. And he entered public life 
with the prestige of university honors. 
He could give the countersign of tbe 
schools. If he had not an hereditarv 
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title, he had a university degree. So 
he had the advantage of Disraeli — not 
in being better educated, but in being 
better certified. One said, Here is my 
certificate, read it; the other said, Here 
am I, try me. One star differeth from 
another star in kind as well as in de- 
gree. The education that one man 
needs the college can not furnish ; that 
which another man needs can be found 
only in the college. This wide and 
warm discussion over the curriculum 
will result as all discussions do, in set- 
tlifig back from both extremes into a 
rational mean. And that mean will be : 
Education is made for man, not man 
for the education. 

Gladstone's training for Gladstone, 
Disraeli's for Disraeli. It is a matched 
case. We doubt whether, if there had 
been an exchange of training, there 
would have been the same results — as 
great or as good results. The two men, 
though near together in degree, are far 
apart in kind. As in descent and early 
training, so in temperament, in diction, 
in modes of thought, in caste of mind, 
in physical fabric, in policy of leader- 
ship, in manner of manipulating men, 
in political tactics, in personal appear- 
ance, in oratorical effects, the two lead- 
ers are opposites. Such different grists 
should be ground at different mills. 
At any rate, ground they were at differ- 
ent mills. They came by different, by 
diverse, paths to their present positions, 
whore you can see them any evening 
now, sitting directly tace to face, about 
ton feet apart, each with a large brown- 
i.sh yellow brass-mounted box before 
him on the clerk's table, which stands be^ 
tween the great English leaders—one ner- 
vous, fidgetty, whispering, taking notes, 
smiling, frowning, gaping, lying almost 
horizontal with the back of his head on 
the back of the bench, eyes shut some- 
times, now correcting the speech of an 
opponent, and now applauding that of 
a follower; the other sitting dead still 
and upright, with his arms folded and 


his legs crossed, looking straight down 
to the toe of his boot, countenance un- 
perturbed by the showers of arrows 
that are levelled at him, or the shouts 
of laughter that follow them. 

Yesterday I passed the house, at the 
southwest corner of Bloomsbury square, 
a few rods from Mudie's great library, 
where Mr. Disraeli is reputed to have 
been born ; and the other day I passed 
the attorney's office, in Fredericks 
Place, Old Jewry, of Messrs. Maples, 
Pearce k Stephens, in which he was 
put by his father, and in which you are 
told to this day that the youth, who was 
then in his teens, spent his time in read- 
ing works of imagination, instead of 
those on law and jurisprudence. But 
this manner of life was of brief dura- 
tion. The father, Mr. Isaac Disraeli, 
an author of respectable reputation, as 
is very usual with fithers, resolved that 
his son should not follow in his foot- 
steps. He should choose another path, 
one unbeset with the deprivations of 
unrequited brains. But he soon found, 
what many anothor father has found, 
that he can not bind the unicorn of 
genius to the furrow of routine. 

In deliberating upon the career for a 
youth, some thing is to b-? cons.ulted be- 
sides the father's prejudicos, or even his 
experience. Because the father has 
been unfortunate in trade, it doos not 
follow that the son is to be apprenticed 
to a farmer, lest he, too, be torn to 
pieces by the capricious winds of com- 
raerce, Bectiuse the father is cheated 
in the sale of his brains to those who 
have none, it does not follow that the 
son is to keep away from the market 
with his, Mr. Fronde says the workers 
in brains must bo content to be poor. 
Certainly there is little hope of their 
being otherwise while the demand for 
this article continues so incommensur- 
ate with the supply. The son may 
have qualifications for getting on in his 
father's pursuit which his father did not 
possess. It maybe the father and not the 
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son who should take the former's ad- 
monition ; besides, the boy should follow 
the path in which his contentment lies. 
Better be poor and happy in your favor- 
ite avocatioU; than affluent and miser- 
able in one for which jou have a strong 
aversion. 

So the elder Disraeli saw his mistake 
in time to remedy it. He yielded his 
own preference, and gave the boy his ; 
and the sequel proved the wisdom of 
both. The younger Disraeli quitted the 
attorney's office with a great sense of 
relief, and took to his pen with a pas- 
sion. His first book was "Vivian 
Grey.'' It was a startling success. It 
filled the land with its author's name 
before he was of age. It was as imma- 
ture as its author. As a novel, it is 
ludicrously defective. Its plot is a 
hodge-podge. Its characters are unnat- 
ural up to the point of the grotesque. 
Its conception is as bungled as its exe- 
cution is tangled. In short, it appears 
to have been the confuted fermentation 
of an irrepressible ambition. The 
author himself in a recent preface, 
begs forbearance of the critics, on the 
ground that the work is the work of a 
*' boy," and '' should be looked upon as' 
a kind of literary lusut,^^ In another 
place he says of it : " As hot and hur* 
ri^d a sketch as ever was penned." He 
*' refused to reprint it for more than a 
quarter of a century," and then con* 
sented to do so because " the action of 
the presses in the United States and 
Germany renders an author no longer 
the master of his own will ;" that is to 
say, because the book was popular. 
Why a book| a preacher, an actor, a 
hair-wash or a bonnet is popular, is one 
of the insolvablfi mysteries that are fre- 
quently to be found in the book of 
human nature; but occasionally popu- 
Urity may be traced to its origin. The 
popularity of " Vivian Grey *' may be 
attributed to its audacity. 

The hero and the author have been 
pronounced one and the same person ; 


and certainly they are one and the same 
in reckless brilliancy and brilliant reck- 
lessness. The author is as heedless in 
his rhetoric as the subject is in his 
career. The character of the writing is 
as devoid of discriminaUon as the char- 
acters of the book are of reason ; but 
the writing and the characters, the 
author and the hero, are all fascinatingly 
outrageous. The moral of the book is 
that vice is its own exceeding great re- 
ward j that revenge is man's, he may 
repay; that intrigue is the genius of 
politics and the employment of states- 
men. The audacity of t)ie book is evi- 
dent from its personalities. Scandal 
without talent will carry public favor as 
with a whirlwind ) while talent without 
the seasoning of scandal will pall upon 
the public palate. In *' Vivian Grey,*' 
we have Lord Brougham called '* Foam- 
ing Fudge j" Prince Leopold^ " Prince 
of Little Lilliput;" Canning, '^ Char- 
latan Gas ;" Theodore Hook, ''Stanislaus 
Hoax ;" the Marquis of Hertford, the 
'' Marquis of Grandgout;" and so on od 
finem, A bold "boy," he that would 
do this \ a bright one, that could do it 
well; and a popular one, that would, 
could and did do it. And so the success 
of the book was as prodigious as its 
blunders were egregious^ but, with all 
its defects in plot as a novel, its defects 
in delineation as a portraiture of char- 
acter, and its defects in morale as a story 
of human life, it contains evidence con- 
clusive of its author's genius, his faculty 
for observation, penetration and discern- 
ment, ftnd his knack of saying a thing 
felicitously and forcibly. The diction, 
which in this romance is only in iu 
blade, is now in the full corn of its ma- 
ture beauty, pungency and power. 

When ** Vivian Grey " was published 
its author was on the continent, whither 
he had gone to attend school. His 
school-room was Europe ; his teachers 
were the men he met Travel is the 
greatest of educators to those who are 
its born pupils ; upon the rest its lessous 
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are thrown away. They were not thrown 
away upon young Disraeli. They were 
a suitable superstructure for the founda- 
tions that were laid in the English 
boarding school. 

Returning home afler a visit to the 
Rhine country, from which he evidently 
drew his inspiration in the composition 
of some passages in " Vivian Grey," he 
found himself famous. Author and 
hero, whether identical or not, were 
identical in popularity. In public favor 
• they were not divided. And his identi- 
fication with his hero gave piquancy to 
the interest with which the author was 
regarded. The elderly literati may 
have sneered, as the elderly literati are 
very apt to do when they have nothing 
else to do ; but the novel-reading public 
were enthusiastic, and the ladies were 
in ecstacies. " Vivian Grey " (book and 
man ) was '' the rage." The upper social 
circle made room for him. Literary so- 
ciety made much of him. The West End 
dined him. It was " the thin? " to read 
the book or dine the author. *' In Eng- 
land," says the author of " Vivian Grey," 
" personal distinction is the only pass- 
port to the society of the great. 
Whether this distinction arise from for- 
tune, family or talent is immaterial; 
but certain it is, to enter into high 
society a man must have blood, a mil- 
lion or a genius." Mr. Disraeli had ''a 
genius," therefore lords ■ and ladies 
bowed to " Mister Disraeli." He took 
the lady of the house out to dinner, and 
made its two hours seem as one by the 
charming grace and graceful volubility 
with which he discoursed upon the 
topics of the day, or upon any other 
topics which the company should prefer. 
He was and is a superb conversation- 
alist. He was recognized as ''edu- 
cated," although unaccredited of the 
schools. *His culture was received, al- 
though Oxford had no hand in it. 

At that day he was a fop, if we are 
to heed the author of " Novels and 
Novelists," who draws the young lion 


of the London salons with ''ringlets 
of silken black hair ; lisping voice *, 
black velvet dress coat, lined with white 
satin; white kid gloves; ivory cane, 
with gold handle and silk tassel. Such 
was the perfumed boy-exquisite who 
forced his way into the salons of peer- 
esses." The "boy" of the book is de- 
scribed by its boy author as a " grace- 
ful lively lad, with just enough of dan- 
dyism to preserve him from committing 
gaucherieSj and with a devil of a 
tongue." Then comes the observation 
that " the only rival to be feared by a 
man of spirit is a clever boy. What 
makes him so popular with the women 
it is difficult to explain ; however, half 
a dozen dames of fashion were always 
patronizing our hero, who found an 
evening spent in their society not alto- 
gether dull, for there is no fascination 
so irresistible to a boy as the smile of 
a married woman." He "dashed into 
all these amourettes in beautiful style." 
But while he (the live Vivian) was a 
pet of the ladies, he was the butt of the 
gentlemen. The latter made sport of 
him for a swell; the former not only 
applauded his apparel, but predicted 
his renown. Whether such predictions 
were in the nature of self-justification, 
or of deliberate discernment, certain it 
is that the boy novelist of that period 
could hardly have been taken for an 
embryo statesman. Few could have 
suspected that the effeminate exquisite 
was a chrysalis which should afterward 
worm its way into an '* official resi- 
dence " in Downing street. Few would 
infer, from any thing they read upon the 
pages of " Vivian Grey," that its author 
would- one day be the author of some 
of the noblest eloquence of his times ; 
though the discerning reader would not 
be surprised to learn that his author 
had plunged into the game of politics, 
with something of the ambition and the 
faculty for manipulating men which 
fascinates the reader in the character of 
Vivian. 
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Politics, not literature, was Disraeli'd 
being's end and aim% His career sheds 
light upon his books. If his books had 
been designed as stepping-stones to his 
career, they couH hardly have been 
more admirably adapted to their purpose. 
Whether they were or not, their author 
used the popularity they brought him for 
political advancement. Like "Vinan 
Grey,'* he conquered first the literary, 
then the fashionable, and then the poli- 
tical world. 

He wrote, he traveled, he studied. 
He went over Europe. He went to 
Knssia, and spent a winter in its capi- 
tal. He went to Egypt, to Syria, to 
Nubia, to Jerusalem. He studied the 
language, the history, and the institu- 
tions of the countries he visited. He 
kindled his patriotism with the sight of 
what was sacred in the estimation of 
his Jewish ancestors, whom he has 
since championed against (un) christian 
calumny with the grandest discourse on 
the subject in the English tongue. Sev- 
eral of his romances are the transcript 
of what he saw and felt as he roamed 
over the lovely and inspiring scenes of 
Africa and the Orient. At least two of 
his novels, we believe, were written and 
published during his sojourn in the far 
East. He returned to England, and 
made up his mind that if his literary 
popularity could be taken at its present 
flood, it would lead him on to political 
fortune. 

He made the effort. It was unsuc- 
cessful. His second attempt to get into 
the House of Commons was equally 
futile. So were his third and his fourth. 
The fifth effort succeeded. His success 
illustrates the pertinacity of his ambi- 
tion ; the method of its attainment 
proves the elasticity of his conscience. 
As in literature, so in politics: his end 
was success, and he used the boldest 
means to secure it. He makes his 
debut in politics as a radical, coquetting 
for tory votes by silence upon their 
principles and a furious assault upon 


those of the whigs. He is beaten. He 
stands for Wycombe again, and is 
beaten again, after delivering at the 
hustings a speech which at once con- 
vinced the world that th<^ fascinating 
young novelist was equally fascinating 
in oratory, and a man of extraordinary 
power of sarcasm and invective. He 
tries a new constituency. He stands 
for Marylebone. He pronounces for 
two planks of the great radical plat- 
form — triennial parliaments and vote 
by ballot. He claims to be ''fighting 
the battle of the people," and declares 
that he '* sought the support of neither 
of the aristocratic parties." But the 
radical leaders were suspicious, and the 
sequel justified their apprehensions. 
Beaten a third time as a radical, or 
rather as a radical -tory, he stands for 
Taunton as a tory, pure and simple, ap- 
plying those adjectives to his politics 
rather than to himself. What he said 
aflerward of Lord George Bentinck 
may possibly enlighten us as to his own 
course at this period : ** When he was 
ambiguous, unsati factory, reserved, tor- 
tuous, it was that he was perplexed, 
that he did not see his way." Vivian 
Grey, of the novel, with his " indefinable 
want at last supplied " in the '' study of 
politics," and '* pacing his chamber 
panting for the Senate," has become 
Benjamin Disraeli in the practice of 
that ground and lofty tumbling which 
is to secure the end for which he 
" pants." 

At Taunton he recants his opinions 
on the ballot and triennial parliaments, 
and adds ingratitude to apostasy by a 
vituperative attack upon O'Connell, 
whose endorsement he had solicited at 
setting out in politics, and which the 
great radical was obliged, in self- 
respect, to recall. He lost all self-control, 
and with that species of fury which be- 
trays a consciousness of guilt, hurled 
upon his former patron epithets whose 
atrocity had not even the poor redeem- 
ing feature of felicity in expression. 
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O'ConnelVs reply was such as could 
come only from that incomparable 
master of retort '^ Having failed as a 
radical reformer at Wycombe and 
Marylebone, he considers himself tory 
enough to assume the leadership of the 
tory party at Taunton. » * * * 
He possesses just the qualifications of 
the impenitent thief who died upon 
the cross, whose name I verily believe 
must have been Disraeli. For ought I 
know, the present Disraeli is descended 
from him; and with the impression 
that he is, I now forgive the heir-at-law 
of the blasphemous thief who died 
upon the cross." This threw Disraeli 
into another spasm of rage. He was 
frantic. He challenged O'Connell's 
son. O'Gonnell himself had taken a 
vow at his last duel to fight no more. 
Disraeli was bound over to keep the 
peace. He replies to O'Connell through 
The Times J concluding his communica- 
tion with these words: 

"I have a deep conviction that the 
hour is at hand when I shall be mqre 
successful. I expect to be a represent- 
ative of the people before the repeal of 
the union. We shall meet again at 
Philippi; and rest assured that, confi- 
dent in a good cause and in some ener- 
gies which have not been altogether 
unimproved, I will seize the first oppor- 
tunity of inflicting upon you a castiga- 
tion which will at the same time make 
you remember and repent the insults 
which you have heaped upon 

'* Benjamin Disraeli." 

Beaten at Taunton, he retired from 
politics and resumed literature, with the 
design of meanwhile watching events 
and waiting for the "hour" of his op- 
portunity, which he believed to be " at 
hand." His boisterous experience in 
politics gave to his romances additional 
audacity. He had the revenge with the 
pen which he failed to achieve with his 
tongue. The fictitious characters of 
his novels were actors on the stage of 
affairS; or those who were, like Shelley 


and Byron, scaYbeff eot<f in their cof- 
fins. He wrote of love,> of politics and 
of philosophy y^Wii the same reckless 
splendor of diction, tfnV^ the same cap- 
tivating delineationf ef preposterous 
characters, which constilafe at once the 
weakness and the strengflr of '^Vivian 
Grey." He added id his Titiepary popu- 
larity, but he was not content.- He still 
" panted for the Seuate." 

Years passed. It was 1837. The 
present Queen succeded to the throne. 
The political horizon was rousingly por- 
tentous. The two great parties were 
rallying to a fresh encounter. Disraeli 
rallied with one of them — the tory 
party. He stood for the borough of 
Waidstone, in alliance with a friend 
who had a castle to move upon the 
board for the benefit of both. The 
hour was opportune. The whigs were 
in power, but the reins of government 
were slipping rapidly through their 
fingers. They went to the people and 
were voted down. The ministerial can- 
didates were beaten in their strong- 
holds, one of them by Disraeli, who, at 
this fifth attempt, made the step up, 
which was but one of a series that 
were to end in the highest step a man 
can take in England. 

He took his seat in the House of 
Commons — " Phillipi." He was in the 
full inebriation of a success which 
might turn a leveler head than a wild 
novelist could be supposed to possess. 
Th^re sat O'Connell The ''first op- 
portunity" had come. The threatened 
" castigation " must come also. The 
subject in debate was some petitions 
which had been presented against cer- 
tain Irish elections. O'Connell spoke, 
Disraeli followed ; and nothing can be 
said more creditable to this remarkable 
man than that he survived the effect of 
that stupendous blunder. Never did 
public man make a more egregrious 
failure than did Disraeli in both the 
conception and the execution of that 
speech. It was a historic failure. The 
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altaloqnent rodomontade with which 
the joung Member of Parliament com- 
menced, soon dribbled down under the 
storm of jeers and laughter with which 
it was greeted, into a pitifiil bleat for 
mercy. " He wonld not do so to others 
—that's all." Then with the revival of 
mettle came the renewal of derisive 
cheers. He " would gladly hear a cheer, 
even though it came from a political 
opponent." The speaker succumbed ; 
but not till he had put himself upon 
record in these words of rinfring snap 
and prophetic pluck which are to be 
found thus set down in Hansard's Re- 
ports: 

" He had begnn several times many 
things, and he had often succeeded at 
last. He wonld sit down now, but the 
time would come when they would hear 
him. [The impatience of the House 
would not allow the honorable member 
to finish his speech, and during the 
greater part of the time the honorable 
member was on his legs, he was so 
much interrupted that it was impossible 
to hear what the honorable member 
said.]" 

And the unofficial report is that the 
honorable member fairly shrieked out, 
"You will hear me!" as he took his 
seat. But if his discomfiture was great, 
his good sense was great enough to per- 
ceive it and to profit by it. The morti- 
fying faux pas was never repeated. 
From that on, Disraeli steadily rose in 
the estimation of his associates. Two 
years af\er, he established his reputa- 
tion for oratory as well as liberality, by 
a speech in favor of mercy to two con- 
demned chartists, in which he boldly 
and nobly said that the demand of the 
chartists, though political in its aim, 
was founded in deep social wrongs. 
From that day to this, Disraeli has 
spoken eloquently and frequently for 
the cause of the disestablished and dis- 
endowed among the children of men. 
His plea for the chartists was as start- 
ling as some of the paradoxes in " Coa- 


ingsby" or "Sybil," and is one of a 
series of maneuvres which, taken in 
conjunction with some as noticeable for 
cunning as these were for courage, are 
illustrative of a career rarely paral- 
leled in politics for crafty leadership 
and courageous eloquence. There are 
no more pungent or more noble utter^ 
ances in • the language than those of 
Disraeli from the benches of the House 
and on the pages of " Coningsby," in 
which he arraigns conservatism and de- 
fends chartism; and there is no more 
consummate generalship in history than 
that which he showed at the head of 
that political amalgam of snobs and 
mobs comprised in "Young England- 
ism" and "chartism;" and since then, 
at the head of that scarcely less hetero- 
geneous combination, called by turns 
conservatives and tories. 

In 1843-46, the oratorical fame of 
Disraeli reached its meridian. His 
speeches of those years are the most 
wonderful specimens of trenchant in- 
vective to be found in the annals of 
parliamentary debate. But they were 
speeches for the times. They would 
not be tolerated now, and ought not to 
have been then. They were made to 
the House, but they were mostly aimed 
at Sir Robert Peel. It is said and 
believed that Disraeji was a disap- 
pointed applicant for office under Peel ; 
that Peel saddled the act of rejection 
upon an associate in power ; and that 
when Disraeli was asked why he han- 
dled the great Sir Robert Peel so 
roughly, he replied that Peel " was the 
man whom it would make him to at- 
tack." Whether this bit of gossip be 
well founded or unfounded, the facts of 
history give it probability. It was true 
in point of fact, if not as a matter of 
gossip. Peel was the ladder by which 
Disraeli climbed to power. The history 
of this climbing process must be skipped 
here, although covering a period of our 
subject's career most illustrative of his 
skill as a tactician, his genius as a 
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leader, and his power as a debater. 
Nor have we space for following him 
through all his veerings and steerings 
from that time to this, though we have 
no doubt that a subject more tempting 
to the scalpel of the analyst than he 
can not be found among the living or 
the dead of the renowned. He is an 
enigma, a riddle, a sphjnx. I have 
watched him by the hour with a lorg- 
nette from the gallery of the House ; 
and a more silent countenance never 
was gathered into the focus of that in- 
quisitive instrument. The prevailing 
opinion is that he is never an earnest 
but always an ambitious man, and 
always deep in stratagems for his own 
aggrandizement. As Wendell Phillips 
said of President Johnson: ''He has 
DO plan ; he has a plot." This is the 
public idea of the private Disraeli; and 
to use his own description of one of his 
own characters, " His countenance does 
not contradict the common creed." 
Still no man is as bad as he is painted 
by his adversaries, and few bad public 
men are as black at heart as they are 
described by their contemporaries. 
Deliberate, or, to use another Disraeli 
coinacre, ''organized hypocrisy," is ex- 
tremely rare, and conscious unpatriot- 
ism is still more rare. And I choose 
not to believe any sinner as wanton in 
his wickedness, or any saint as inten- 
tional in his simplicity, as the cursory 
observer would have us think. No 
moral philosopher has ever tried his 
hand, or theory rather, in politics, unless 
we except John Stewart Mill.. And if 
we make him an exception he will only 
the ZDore completely prove the rule, 
since he is no more distinguished in 
theoretical philosophy than he is ex- 
tinguished in practical politics. So I 
refuse to believe Mr. Disraeli as Mephis- 
tophelian as he is delineated by his 
opponents, and make him welcome to 
all the palliation or justification he may 
obtain from his own words, which are a 
far better exposition of his ideas and 


explanation of his course than those of 
any who may take in hand his political 
diagnosis. 

He says in his life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck: "There is nothing in which the 
power of circumstances is more evident 
than in politics. They baffle the fore- 
thought of statesmen, and control even 
the apparently inflexible laws of na- 
tional development and decay." Are 
there any other "inflexible laws" which 
are compelled to give way before the 
"power of circumstances," as wielded 
in "politics?" 

Again, or rather long before, even 
before he entered the political arena^ 
while he stood baffled and discomfited 
upon its threshold, Mr. Disraeli said, and 
let him be credited with saying thus 
early and thus candidly : 

"The truth is, a statesman is the 
creature of his age, the child of cir- 
cumstance, the creation of his times. 
A statesman is essentially a practical 
character, and when he is called upon 
to take office, he is not to inquire what 
his opinions might or might not have 
been upon this or that subject — he is 
only to ascertain the needful and the 
beneficial and the most feasible man- 
ner in which affairs are to be carried 
on. The fact is, the conduct and 
opinions of public men at different 
periods of their career must not be too 
curiously contrasted in a free and as- 
piring country. * * I laugh, there- 
fore, at the objections against a man 
that at a former period of his career he 
advocated a policy different to his 
present one. All I seek to entertain is, 
whether his present policy be just, 
necessary, expedient; whether at the 
present moment he is prepared to serve 
the country according to its present 
necessities." 

It is easier to upbraid this for calcu- 
lating optimism than to answer it with 
a more practicable theory or a more 
successful practice. Mr. Disra^i be- 
lieves with Horace Greeley, that- "sue- 
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cess is a duty/' and that without a part j 
political success is impossible — and 
who that has his senses believes other- 
wise? Peel seemed to believe other- 
wise; hence his founderings when he 
should be afloat and riding triumph- 
antly the tempestuous waves. Disraeli, 
on the other hand, believes and prac- 
tices the belief that the first duty of a 
political leader is to be faithful to his 
party, and that honorable success in 
politics is not only consistent with that 
tie,' but in reality mainly dependent 
upon its sacred maintenance. 

Judged by votes, acts and speeches, 
his record will compare favorably with 
that of any other English statesman of 
his times in the matter of sympathy 
with the aspirations of the lower classes, 
and of electoral reform. Many a time, 
in reading *^ Hansard," we wish his 
votes had been the opposite of what we 
find them ; but when we compare them 
with those of others who now crowd 
the treasury bench we do not see that 
he suffers much by the comparison. 
And judged by his own definition of a 
statesman that we have quoted, we can 
not but suspect that his present position 
of antagonism to the disestablishment 
of the Irish church (which he once 
described as " the monster grievance of 
Ireland,") is rather the result of politi- 
cal "circumstances" than of his own 
free will. And we were confirmed in 
that suspicion while listeninii- to his late 
great speech — a speech whose frigid 
intellectuality, facetious frivolty and so- 
norous ambiguity can hardly be ex- 
plained on any other ground than that 
its author has no heart for the task 
which he, as "the child of circum- 
stance," was required to perform. It 
was one of the most characteristic of 
Disraeli's speeches, both in what it 
grandly uttered and in what it craftily 
omitted. It was as charming as it was 
tantalizing. Was its an thor in earnest? 
We will not doubt that he was, and yet 
we can not resist the impression that 


he had himself in mind when he said, 
in 1844, "He felt certain that a minister 
of great ability and great power, when 
he found himself at the head of a great 
majority, would settle that (the Irish 
church) question." Why " great ability," 
and "great power," and "great ma- 
jority," if not to do the "great" act of 
justice, which "the power of circum- 
stances" had imposed upon the until 
very recently "baffled" and hesitating 
Gladstone? Was Disraeli in earnest 
when, as the mainstring of the gov- 
ernment, he recommended the disestab- 
lishment and diftondowment of the 
church in Jamaica? Was he in earnest 
when he denounced the same policy as 
applied to the Irish church as "spolia- 
tion" and "robbery?" Or was he in 
earnest in both cases? Was he in 
earnest when, twenty years ago, he de- 
clared "the real source of danger to 
the church was its connection with the 
State ? " Or was he in earnest the other 
night when I heard him speak so elo- 
quently of "the hallowed influence of 
the union between the church and 
State ? " Or was he in earnest on both 
occasions? Which position is "the 
child of circumstance?" Or are the 
two positions twins of "circumstance?" 
And is there nothing but "circum- 
stance " that can bear acts and votes to 
politicians? Alas for government, if it 
be given over utterly to those who are 
exclusively guided by this philosophy of 
expediency ! Without passing upon the 
complicated question of political re- 
sponsibility, we may at least thank God 
there is a God, if the leadership of par- 
ties and the helm of State are always 
to be entrusted to policians of this 
school. 

Whether we regard Mr. Disraeli's 
present position as his misfortune or 
his choice, it is one than which, as he 
himself would say, "there is none less 
inspiriting." He is "the leader of a 
discomfited party." And "he who in 
the parliamentary field watches over 
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the fortunes of routed troops must be 
prepared " to fight at every disadvan- 
tage. ^' A disheartened opposition will 
be querulous and captious." *They 
have no future. Too depressed to in- 
dulge in a large and hopeful horizon of 
couiein[(lation, they busy themselves in 
peevish detail, and associate their ill- 
luck and failure with " their leader. 
While all this time "inexorable duty 
demands that he should be as vigilant 
as laborious^ should exercise as com- 
plete a control over his intelligence and 


temper; should be as prompt to repre- 
sent their principles in debate, as if he 
were sustained by all that encourages 
exertion — the approbation of the good 
and the applause of the wise." 

So he once wrote of another. So we 
may now write of him. As to the 
future of this remarkable man, no one 
may venture on a prediction, and 
it is doubtless hidden from even his 
own extraordinary foresight. 

London, April, 18G9. 


THE BEAUTIES OF PllOTECTION. 


BT JAMES WESTERN. 


YOU, editors! with a liberality 
much to be commended, have 
opened }our columns to the discussion 
of questions bearing on the material 
interests of the West — a courtesy which 
I fully appreciate and of which I 
cheerfully avail myself. And here 
let me premise that if, in straying 
through some of the paths in this 
flowery garden, known as protection, I 
heedlessly tread on the butiions of any 
elderly, plethoric gentleman with a 
good bank account and a tin box full 
of secunties — the result of his suc- 
cessful manufacturing iudustry — do ye 
bow most obsequiously, and say that I 
did it. 

Le: in the light upon a nest of owls, 
and they will cry out because of the in- 
jury you have done them ; and therefore 
it is that the protectionists deprecate a 
candid discussion of this question, but 
rather resort to denunciation. We do 
not see the propriety of calling people 
naughty names, or charging them with 
being bribed with "British gold," if 
they fail to appreciate the beauties of 
the protect'.ve system as expounded by 
such luminous, or rather voluminouS| 


writers as Horace Greeley and Henry 
C. Carey, There is about them a spirit 
of vindictive malice, of haughty dicta- 
tion, an impatience of contradiction, 
and a "Sir Oracle" demeanor, which 
ought not to be assumed by those who 
would dispassionately investigate a 
great problem in political economy. 
Had these men lived in the Dark Ages, 
they would have propagated religion by 
fire and sword; they would have ex- 
tracted truth by thumb-screws and pin- 
cers; they would have produced uni- 
formity of belief by wholesale banging. 
But fortunately we live in an age and 
under a government where such malice 
is impotent, and no policy can be per- 
manently riveted on the country except 
it receives the "sober second thought" 
of the people. 

These philosophers have assumed to 
themselves the guardianship of West- 
em interests. To them and their 
school only is it vouchsafed to catch the 
rays of truth as they gild the hill-tops, 
while we grope in the thick darkness 
which shrouds the valleys. Like a cer- 
tain personage described in an old 
record, they require that we should fall 
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down and worship them; offering us in 
return uncounted blessings. But we 
are a little skeptical about their title ; 
about their ability to perform. No 
slave-driver ever cracked his whip more 
vigorously over a refractory *' chattel " 
than do these champions over those 
who dissent from their views. Witness 
their onslaught on the Special Gommis 
sioner of Revenue, David A. Wells, a 
pure-minded and noble officer, who has 
labored long and well, with no exclusive 
theories to establish, no party ends to 
subserve, to place the public credit on 
a firm basis, so that it should command 
the confidence of capitalists in the mar- 
kets of the world. Failing to break 
the solid array of his figures, they 
basely insinuate that he is under British 
influence. There are very many men 
moch higher in position than Mr. Wells, 
whose services the country could afford 
to disr^ense with sooner than with his. 

So far as relates to the West, it ought 
to be understood that some time ago 
we put aside our swaddling clothes, 
that we cut loose from our leading 
strings — in fact, that we have attained 
to lusty manhood ; and that, under a 
new apportionment of representation, 
we fully intend to exercise all the power 
incident to our position, in shaping the 
legislation of the country. It is true, 
through the organization of the Senate, 
we may be unable to accomplish all we 
desire, but we can at least prevent the 
imposition of additional burdens upon 
the industry of the country. 

We believe that the policy of protec- 
tion is founded on a narrow, sectional 
spirit; that it is at war with the en- 
lightened movements of the age *, that 
it is based on false principles as to the 
true sources of public wealth; that it 
has retarded the growth and prosperity 
of the West; that its tendency is to 
bolster up an unproductive industry at 
the expense of a productive industry; 
to directly interfere, by legislation, with 
the legitimate private pursuits of indi- 


viduals; and to create extremes in the 
condition of society, making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. 

If, according to the theory of the 
protectionists, a nation becomes great 
in proportion as it hedges itself about 
with commercial restrictions, throwing 
vexatious impediments in the way of 
trade, the same principle is applicable 
to the different sections of the same 
country; and hence it is our whole 
policy at the West has been wrong — in 
connecting us by railways and canals 
with the East; in bridging streams and 
constructing highways, and in attempt- 
ing to remove all impediments to easy 
and expeditious communication. We 
are wrong when we deprecate the ex- 
cessive elevator-charges levied on our 
grain at Buffalo, and the excessive tolls 
on the New York Canal. We are 
short-sighted in our desire lo wed tlie 
Mississippi with the Lakes, and to con- 
nect Erie and Ontario by a ship-canal 
around the Falls of Niagara. Every 
road should have a toll-gate, at frequent 
intervals, and every stream a lock ; for, 
in proportion as you multiply these ob- 
stacles to communication, do you nol 
promote home industry? A nation 
which resorts to such a course is on the 
high road to barbarism. 

By such devices we might restore 
society to the condition which existed 
during the Middle Ages, when, accord- 
ing to Hallam, the rich man kept his 
domestic artisans among his servants, 
and when kings even had their clothes 
made by women on their farms, and 
when every town had its weaver, its 
smith, and its currier. In the domains 
of every lord a toll was to be paid in 
passing his bridge, or along his high- 
way, or at his market; and during the 
reign of Charlemagne it was enacted, 
for the relief of the traveler, that no 
one should bo compelled to go out of 
his way in order to pay toll at a partic- 
ular bridge when he can cross a river 
at a more convenient place. It was 
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only the milder feudal lords who were 
coDtent with the tribute of merchants. 
The more ravenous descended from 
their fortresses to pillage the wealthy 
traveler, or shared in the spoil of infe- 
rior plunderers, whom they both pro- 
tected and instigated. Such a state of 
society would be peculiarly fitted to the 
development of home industry — secure 
against foreign competition. 

If it costs two dollars to send a 
barrel of flour from Chicago to New 
York, and lifty cents additional to Liv- 
erpool, the reasons are just four times 
stronger why we should cease to send 
to New York rather than Liverpool. 
Now, as New England only raises 
wheat enough to support her popula- 
tion six weeks in the whole year, and 
New York about three months, we take 
it» that these regions are by no means 
solicitous of breaking up the Western 
trade, but so far from it, they are ready 
to adopt any measures to secure it; and 
a policy which enables them to purchase 
Western breadstuffs at less than the 
Liverpool rates, and pay for them in 
wares and merchandise at twice the 
Liverpool rates, is one which is exceed- 
ingly agreeable to them. This policy 
never received the deliberate sanction 
of the whole country j but the monopo- 
lists, taking advantage of the with- 
drawal of the Southern representatives 
and the outbreak of the war, succeeded 
in placing it in the statute-book. 

If any Western man doubt that its 
practical operation is to levy ^ tribute 
on his industry, let him study the oper- 
.' ations of trade. 

Here in Chicago we have a temple 
erected to Ceres, known as the Chamber 
of Commerce. It is a magnificent struc- 
ture, almost faultless in proportions, and 
decorated with lavish art. Here repair 
each day the worshipers of the god- 
dess, to offef up corn and wheat — Or, 
rather, some of the worshipers who 
deal in these articles are offered up. 
Take your position in the corridor; 


look down upon an assemblage of a 
thousand men or more, moving about, ex- 
amining samples, and comparing notes. 
Scan their features, their keen eyes, 
their shrewd expression. The mallet 
falls; the hum is hushed; and the secre- 
tary, a man of good proportions and 
commanding voice, announces the tele- 
grams from Liverpool. The real busi- 
ness of the day then begins. The 
operator, knowing to a fraction the cost 
of transportation to that distant mar- 
ket, and weighing the probabilities of a 
rise or fall, elects whether to buy or 
sell. In such a crowd, a greenhorn has 
no business. He will be ** scalped " in 
the twinkling of an eye, and laid out 
** cold as a wagon-tire." If he Watches 
the fluctuations of the market, he will 
soon find that those fluctuations origi- 
nate not in New York, not in the inte- 
rior, but over the water ; and are, like a 
great tidal-wave, propagated westward 
until they lose themselves in the Far 
West. 

Now as to the gist of the thing. ' Let 
him select from the price -current of 
Chicago and Liverpool, on any given 
day in the year, the relative price of 
wheat, one of Our most prominent arti- 
ticles of export, and of railroad ■ iron, 
one of our most prominent articles of 
import, and he will find that the Liver- 
pool price of wheat is the -Chicago 
price, with the cost of transportation 
added; and the Chicago price of rail- 
road iron is the Liverpool price, with 
about 100 per cent added. So that the 
result is that, by the operation of this 
system called protection, the Western 
farmer is forced to seU in a market 
where he encounters the competition of 
the woM^ and buy in a markel where 
he pays two prices — exchanging, in 
fact, a dollar's worth of wheat for fifty 
cents' worth of iron. 

That the blessings of protection 
might be 

•«CIrcaiiiAmbieDt m the airVe breathe," 
Congress has laid a ^fimall duty on 
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wheat, and perhaps placed some re- 
straint on the importatioa of cattle, — 
this was at a time when rinderpest 
was feared, — and these services in the 
interests of agriculture were performed, 
we believe, by an ex -representative of 
the Chicago district; but we are com- 
pelled to confess that to these acts of 
national beneficence the Western farmer 
is sublimely indifferent. The old story 
of throwing a tub to a whale to amuse 
him while the harpoon was getting 
ready, need not be repeated. Then, 
too, there was the see-saw game be- 
tween the wool -grower and the wool- 
manufacturer, from which great results 
were to follow ; but the wool-grower 
got the heavier end of the plank, and 
there he sticks. 

Setting aside all the platitudes about 
protecting American industry, creating 
a home-market, and developing the re- 
sources of the country, and writing 
"Bosh I" opposite the high-sounding 
resolutions which the monopolists are 
in the habit of passing, preliminary to 
a raid upon the industry of the coun- 
try, in which "equal protection is to be 
extended" to ogHcvlture, manufac- 
tures, mining, and commerce — always 
giving agriculture precedence — let us 
say that the Wcs'crn farmer can not be 
deluded by these glittering generalities ; 
that in. order to bring him to appreciate 
the b(?auties of the ''American system," 
it must be shown how, by a process of 
legislation, his products, like those of 
the manufacturer, can be made to bring 
70, 80 and 100 per cent, more than 
they can command in the markets of 
the world. It must not be the result of 
a process of reasoning, of theoretical 
deduction, but a practical, tangible 
reality, expressed in dollars and cents. 
If the manufacturer found that this 
bounty was to be made up out of his 
particular industry, we imagine he would 
remonstrate, like the gray old rat that 
ensconsed himself inside a good plump 
Cheshire cheese. When the lean and 


hungry troop came around and sought 
to nibble at the rind, the old fellow 
would rush out and insist on being let 
alone, that he might give up his time 
to pious meditations. In the conduct 
of men, it matters much which party 
has got inside the Cheshire cheese. 

What is the meaning of the word 
Tariff? It has not the classical modu- 
lation of the Greek or Latin, nor the 
sturdy vigor and bluntness of the Anglo- 
Saxon ; but is a sibilant, uncouth sound, 
as though it were of barbarous origin. 
And so it is. 

"If you turn," says Dean French, in 
his "Study of Words," "to a map of 
Spain, you will take note, at its southern 
point, and running into the Straits of 
Gibraltar, of a promontory which, from 
its position, is admirably adapted for 
commanding the entrance of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and watching the exit 
and entrance of all ships. A fortress 
stands on the promontory, called now, 
as it was also called in the times of the 
Moorish domination in S])ain, 'Tarifa.' 
The name, indeed, is of Moorish origin. 
It was the custom of the Moors to watch 
from this point all merchant ships going 
into or coming out of the Mediterranean 
Sea; and, issuing from this stronghold, 
to levy duties according to a fixed scale 
on all merchandise passing out of the 
Straits, and this was called from the 
place where it was levied *tarifa' or 
tariff, and this is the way we have 
acquired the word." 

How pleasing to the philological 
student to find that this word "tariff," 
through all the mutations of time, since 
those grim old Moors perched in their 
rocky eyrie, from which they swooped 
down on the commerce of the world, 
has remained unchanged in its meaning 
and significance I Nations may change, 
governments be overturned and others 
founded on their ruins, but the dis- 
position of man to prey upon the in- 
dustry of hi^ fellow man changeth not 

There were two acts in the British 
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policy towards this country, before the 
colonists declared their independence, 
which were peculiarly objectionable, and 
against which they repeatedly remon- 
strated. One was the navigation act, 
by which Great Britain endeavored to 
monopolize the trade of all the colonies ) 
the other was her attempt to restrict 
settlement to the Atlantic slope. And 
such we conceive to be the practical 
effect of a prohibitory tariff. It com- 
pels the West, virtually, under heavy 
penalties, to exchange her products fur 
the wares and merchandise of the East, 
and it appropriates the penalties thus 
exacted to the maintenance of a class 
of people in Eastern workshops and fac- 
tories who would otherwise seek homes 
in the West — thereby retarding settle- 
ment. Would it not be better for that 
class of people, now clustered in the 
cities and villages, and living in over- 
crowded tenements, if each head of a 
family were settled on a quarter section 
of land, and held a patent therefor 
stamped with the broad seal of Uncle 
Sam ? We have not found it necessary, 
as was recently done in the enlightened 
State of Massachusetts, to organize a 
commission to inquire into the condition 
of children of tender years, and to enact 
statutes to rescue them from life-ex- 
hausting toil. The parents themselves 
would not be subject to an almost 
prison discipline, but would be the con- 
trollers of their own actions. 

But, say the protectionists, if all our 
people were to turn agriculturalists 
there would be such a surplus of food 
that prices would be ruinously low, and 
much of it would rot for the want 
of consumers. We will admit the force 
of this argument when they will point 
to a single example, in all history, 
where, in the absence of commercial 
restrictions, provisions have rotted for 
the want of human mouths to eat them. 
This thing of demand and supply may 
be safely entrusted to private sagacity. 
CougresM oversteps its powers when it 


undertakes to regulate the private pur- 
suits of the people. It is none of their 
business-. Wc distrust their capacity; 
we have no confidence in their iuieg- 
rity. Are not the daily and multifarious 
wants of a great city like New York 
better supplied by private enterprise 
than they would be if regulated by 
Congress? Individual sagacity finds 
out just what is needed and provides 
for it. It determines when to import 
potatoes from the Bermudas, oranges 
from Sicily, figs from Smyrna, teas 
from China, coffee from Rio, and sugars 
from Cuba. Is the city ever threatened 
with famine ? Do the redundant pro* 
visions ever go to waste? Emphati- 
cally, nol As with a great city, so with 
a nation. Its commerce and its respect- 
ive branches of industry require no 
protection farther than the security of 
personal freedom. When, in its pro- 
gress, a nation has arrived at a certain 
stage, certain branches of industry will 
spring up as if spontaneously, and in- 
dividual sagacity will determine when 
that stage is attained. 

It is a singular fact that Massachu- 
setts, whi)se prosperity is so indissolubly 
linked with manufactures, should fur- 
nish three of the ablest champions of 
commercial freedom — Mr. Perry, a 
professor in Williams College; Mr. 
Amasa Walker, who has acquired a 
fortune in the boot and shoe trade ; 
and Mr. Edward Atkinson, who is 
lar<;elv interested in cotton ir.anufac- 
tures. 

How can the interests of the West 
be subserved by protection ? She has 
a soil of unsurpassed fertility, and a 
climate most favorable for the display 
ol physical energy. Of the vast area 
included in the eight Northwestern 
States, less than one-fiflh \as brcn sub- 
dued and brought under cultivation. 
On the other four-fifths the sod has not 
been disturbed, and awaits the arrival 
of the hard-fisted immigrant. Here is 
room for one hundred millions of the 
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human family, and, within the memory 
of living men, twelve millions have 
found homes. From the absence of 
materials for construction, it is neces- 
sary that railroads and settlement 
should advance with equal pace. Is it 
necessary for our development that we 
should pay two prices for our railroad 
iron, and that that iron should be ex- 
clusively furnished by American, that is 
to say, by Pennsylvanian mills V Was 
this bribe necessary to secure the assent 
of that State before she would accede 
to the uuiou, by an iron girdle, of the 
Pacific dlupe and the Mississippi V alley ? 

Such is the surface condition uf our 
soil, that very many of the processes of 
agriculture can be peribrmed by labor- 
saving machinery. In no region of 
the world can the cereal crops be raised 
so cheaply. Lands intersected by rail- 
roads, aud accebsible to stations, can be 
purchased at about the annual rental 
of the best agricultural lands of Eng- 
land and Scotland. The greatest boon 
that the government can comer upon 
the West is to let her alone — to adopt 
such a commercial policy as shall per- 
mit her products to seek the markets of 
the world encumbered with as few re- 
strictions as possible, aud bring back in 
exchange- such articles as she requires 
for consumption, charged with such du- 
ties only as are necessary for revenue. 
The eliect of the protecuve system is 
the same, whether the duties be exacted 
on the outgoing or the returning cargo. 
It attaches to every thing which the 
tanner buys — to the hoe aud plough 
with which he stirs the soil, to the 
woolens and cottons with wiiich he 
clothes himself aud iamiiy, and to every 
bushel of corn which he sends to mar- 
ket. 

This artificial system has been per- 
fectly destructive to commerce. The 
people of the searboard are naturally a 
maritime people, and nature, iu the 
magnificent foresis wiih which she has 
clothed the Atlantic slope, has fur- 


nished the materials for ship-building; 
but, at this time, hardly an American 
ship spreads her sails on the ocean, and 
every ship-yard on the land is dosed. 
We are urging a claim for a good round 
sum against England for actual and 
constructive damages inflicted on our 
commerce by the Alabama, but those 
damages are insignificant compared 
with those inflicted by the Morrill tariff. 
Under its operation, every bolt, every 
piece of cordage, every plate of sheath- 
ing, and every sail to catch the wind, 
costs two prices. The ship-builders 
apply to Congress for relief. In one 
respect their application is just; but, if 
relief is granted, it must be at the ex- 
pense of some other industry. But 
they might as well suffer until the coun- 
try is aroused to the iniquity of the 
Morrill tariff, aud demands a thorough 
revisiou of the whole system* 

We are seeking to enforce what was 
centuries ago known among Europeans 
as the ** Mercantile System,'' which has 
become exploded by every enlightened 
nation — a system based, not upon a 
reciprocity of exchanges, which is the 
foundation of all commerce, but on the 
narrow policy of selling abroad as much 
as possible and buying as little as pos- 
sible. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the ability of a nation to buy de- 
pends upon its ability to sell, aud that a 
one-sided commerce can not be of long 
continuance* 

It is a humiliating fact that, while 
most European nations are gradually 
relaxing those restrictions which origin- 
ated in an uuenlightened age, betbre the 
true sources of wealth were understood, 
or were imposed for the benefit of mono- 
polists, that iu this country we should 
have a body of men, numerous and 
powerful in influence, ready to levy pro- 
hibitory duties, and appe&l to these an- 
tiquated restrictions as the foundation 
of the greatness and prosperity of the 
nations which adopted them ; and that 
China, rather than Great Britain or 
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France, should be held up as an exam- 
ple for our guidance. We have grown 
to greatness, not by reason of protec- 
tion, but in spite of it. Our prosperity 
is due to the abundant elements of nat- 
ural wealth, and the skill and energy of 
our people in developing those ele- 
ments. Sidney Smith once described a 
laborer of very superior character and 
understanding to his fellow-laborers, 
who, by the exercise of these qualities, 
had amassed a considerable fortune. 
It happened, however, that he had long 
been troubled with stomachic pains, 
from which he could obtain no relief, 
and which, in fact, had been the bane 
and torment of his life. Now, said he, 
if my excellent laborer were to send for 
a physician and to consult him respect- 
ing his malady, would it not be very 
singular language if our doctor were to 
say to him, " My good friend, you surely 
will not be so rash as to attempt to get 
rid of these pains in your stomach I 
Have you not grown rich with these 
pains in your stomach ? Have you not 
risen under them from poverty to pros- 
perity? Has not your situation since 
you were first attacked been improving 
every year ? You surely will not be so 
foolish and so indiscreet as to part with 
the pains in your stomach!" Why, 
what would be the answer of the rustic 
to this nonsensical monition ? '' Mon- 
ster of rhubarb I " he would say, " I am 
not rich in consequence of the pains in 
my stomach, but in spite of the pains 
in my stomach ) and I should have been 
ten times richer and fifty times happier 
if I had never had pains in my stomach 
at all." Protection has caused the 
pains in our stomach, and we should 
have been richer and greater without it. 
It is proper that the government should 
derive a portion of its revenue from 
imports to meet its enormous indebted- 
ness. To this mode there can be no 
reasonable objection ; but when it in- 
terferes with the legitimate pursuits of 
individuals, by prohibitory duties on 

23 


one article and no duties on another, 
so adjusted as to build up a losing trade 
and to depress one that is remunerative, 
using the power of taxation, not for 
the increase of the revenue, but for the 
benefit of particular classes, it inflicts a 
grievous wrong on the community. It 
has no right to invest any body of men 
with all the privileges of those old Moors 
of Tarifa. The right to import is just 
as sacred as the right to manufacture. 
They both stand on the same basis in 
every thing that relates to taxation. 
The people are the best judges of what 
conduces to national prosperity. Capi- 
tal instinctively flows into the most re- 
munerative channels without legislative 
aid. All that the people ask, aU that 
capital should require, is that govern- 
ment maintain order and afford per- 
sonal security. In this country particu- 
larly, where we recognize to the full 
extent the democratic principle, the 
people ought to be left free to follow 
their own instincts. 

And yet what a spectacle is presented 
at each meeting of Congress I Vast 
schemes have been matured by which 
the profits of one industry shall be con- 
ferred on another industry. A portion 
of the press has 4)een subsidized to pub- 
lish whatever sophistry or ingenuity 
can devise to lull public suspicion; a 
well-paid lobby throng the aisles of the 
Capitol, and are allowed to thrust them- 
selves on the floors of legislation ; and 
even amongst the legislators, acting 
under the sanctity of an oath, are men 
who are to share largely in the results. 
Ben. Wade once remarked, in reference 
to an ex-member of Congress, " When- 
ever old (J puts one hand on his 

heart and raises the other aloft, appeal- 
ing to God, look out for a big lie." So, 
when we find certain members urging 
additional protection to certain branches 
of industry, look out for a big steal. 

Representatives from manufacturing 
districts have, of course, no apologies 
to make, and their acts are regarded by 
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their constitiients as evidences of cute- 
ness ] but representatives from agricul- 
tural districts, who have been weak 
enough, or venal enough, to aid in per- 
petrating these outrages, justify them- 
selves before their constituents, that 
such action was necessary to protect 
American labor against the pauper 
labor of Europe. Pauper labor ! The 
term is rung throughout all its changes 
by the political demagogue; and yet 


these paupers, transferred to our shores, 
become at once free and enlightened 
citizens, whose votes he solicits. Con- 
gress never, by legislation, created the 
value of one red cent; but Congress, at 
each session, by legislation, transfers 
millions of dollars from one class of 
industry to another. It is about time 
that this political legerdemain cease. 
We admit that it is brilliant, but it is 
vastly expensive. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


BY CHARLES LANDOR. 


ONE often hears of the Catacombs of 
Rome, less frequentiy of those of 
Paris. The foreign visitor, anxiously 
consulting Galignani to discover what 
should not be left unseen in the city, 
learns enough to pique his curiosity and 
to impel him to explore them. The engi- 
neers make official visits four times a 
year; and an application to the proper 
functionaries', a little beforehand, will 
always be answered by the enclosure of 
the requisite ^ billets,*' which are issued 
at such times to all who have signified 
their desire to make the pilgrimage 
thither. Provided with this document, 
which announces that the Administrator 
of the City of Paris authorizes So-and-So 
to visit the Catacombs between the 
hours of one and two on Saturday, you 
repair to the ancient Barriere cPEnfer, 
not forgetting the tapers with which 
you are requested to Ornish yourselves. 
It would not have been a fatal omission, 
however, if they had escaped your 
memory ; the door of the house which 
serves as a rendezvous is besieged by -a 
crowd of taper-venders, who make the 
offer of their wares with the pertinacity 
of New York hackmen. You pass 
through this house, and find yourself in 
a paved court-yard filled with a miscel- 


laneous crowd of all races, ranks and 
ages. Here are the girls of a French 
boarding-school, English undoubtedly, 
composed and rosy, laden with Scotch 
shawls and waterproofs — their national- 
ity not less distinctly marked than that 
of their red-visaged countrymen, who 
muster in full force, wearing the na- 
tional whiskers and the unmistakable 
" you • have - the - advantage-of - me " air ; 
Americans, keen-eyed, inquisitive and 
communicative ; German students, witty 
among themselves at the expense of 
their neighbors; the official French- 
man — type common enough — and the 
sight-seeking Frenchman — type rare, 
indeed, as far as the wonders of Paris 
are concerned; and the ubiquitous 
man of the press, by glance and fea- 
tures, as much as by note-book, betray- 
ing his profession; — all these varieties, 
and more, are comprehended in the 
motley group. 

Each person, on his entrance to 
the yard, walks to a well which 
stands at one extremity, looks down, 
remarks to his neighbor, '*We do 
not descend here, do we?" and, this 
ceremony concluded, perceives a litUe 
postern door at the farther end of an 
enclosure formed by chains stretched 
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from this well to the wall of the jard. 
Through this door the first man disap- 
pears, when, after tedious waiting, the 
chain is lifled ; and ranged in a long line 
by twos, threes and fours, we file slowly 
around the yard. At this first signal 
of descent, every one lights his taper ; 
but the train advances more slowly 
than a funeral procession, and the wise 
ones soon extinguish theirs. Mean 
while, whatever " doleful sound " may 
come from the tombs, this which goes 
toward them is certainly not of the 
lugubrious order. It is emphatically a 
merry crowd. Laughter is resonant, 
jokes in every tongue abound, and the 
parable of the wise virgins and of the 
bridegroom do substantial if not rever- 
ent service among them. As you enter 
the little door, a cold blast of air strikes 
a chill into your veins. You descend a 
stone staircase, which winds spirally 
and allows you to see only the two per- 
sons in advance of you ', round and 
round, till you stand somewhat dizzy on 
the eighty-fourth step — and you are in 
the Catacombs. You proceed along a 
narrow corridor about a yard and a half 
widc; and just high enough to allow a 
man of ordinary hight to enter without 
stoop ingi The walls are of a kind of 
yellowish stone, which crumble easily, 
as you see by breaking off a piece 
of that lying loose in some one of the 
fissures which appear frequently along 
the route. You will, of course, flare 
your feeble taper into these sombre re- 
cesses ) you will peer through some little 
chink, and draw back a head no wiser 
and covered with dust; and your ex- 
ample will be followed by each of your 
fellow-seekers afler new sensations, each 
ready to die rather than see less than 
his neighbor ; and then waves of laugh- 
ter will run along and break against 
the narrow bounds, waking discordant 
echoes. Farther on are shelves cut 
from the stone, and lining a recess at 
right angles to the main passage. These 
shelves are to be filled hereafter with 


skulls. Along the walls on the right 
and left are dates, 1748, 1792, 1789, and 
so forth. These are the dates of re- 
movals hither of bones belonging to 
these epochs. 

Along the ceiling you notice a 
black line running through the center, 
and branching now and then into 
arrow-heads pointing the way the 
visitors are going. This is the clue to 
these interminable labyrinths. Fur- 
nished with a candle, therefore, it would 
be easy enough to thread one's way 
along the main passage, or to regain it ; 
but were one to lose himself in any of 
these routes which branch from it con- 
stantly at right angles, and be so unfor- 
tunate as to exhaust or let fall his taper, 
it is difficult to perceive how he would 
ever regain the light of day. There is 
a story that an unhappy mortal once 
did so ; and if it is related to you as you 
hurry along these dim galleries, you will 
nervously feel in your pocket for the 
matches you deposited there at the Bar- 
Here] you will wonder that it did not 
occur to you to bring another candle 
and a loaf of bread. Another candle? 
Yes, why not a pacqiiet tkud a basket 
of provisions ? It might be days before 
any one would come or you would find 
your way out, and — but here you arrive 
at the Ossuary. Your companions ex- 
tinguish, in obedience to a mandate cut 
on the wall, the cigars, whose smoke 
has prevented yuu from remarking the 
" faint, cadaverous smell " which the 
guide books mention ; and you enter a 
door over which is the inscription in 
Latin, " To the memory of our ances- 
tors." Also, on the side of the wall, 
'* Beyond those narrow bounds they 
rest, awaiting a blissful hope." The 
sight presented by the walls of this 
Ossuary is calculated to startle the 
most indifferent. The yellow stone 
here gives place to row upon row of 
skulls, piled in the most perfect order, 
and fitted into place with the greatest 
exactness, so that tier upon tier of 
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these most painfiil reminders of mor- 
tality extend as far as you can see. At 
even distances along this weird cham- 
ber, the bones of the thigh and limbs 
are crossed under the skulls, forming a 
kind of sepulchral ornament. A Fren ch 
writer speaks of this arrangement as 
giving an aspect 'interesting and al- 
most agreeable ** to this place ) but to 
minds less skilled in discovering the 
picturesque under unfavorable circum- 
stances, this characteristic attempt at 
decoration seems a horrible travesty of 
the solemnity of the grave, and gives 
to these grim remains an appearance 
still more ghastly. 

To understand the use and plan of 
the Catacombs, it is necessary to be in- 
formed that they are part of the quar- 
ries by which Paris has been under- 
mined from early ages. To this spot 
were removed several ancient ceme- 
teries, whose abolition was decreed by 
government a few years before the 
Great Revolution, and it was then con- 
secrated to its present purpose. From 
that time to the present, the work of re- 
moval has been going on ; and every 
few years has seen the depopulation of 
some old churchyard or parish bury- 
ing ground, of which all that now re- 
mains are these marble tablets on the 

■ 

walls, telling that the bones of the 
graves of such a church or parish were 
removed hither in such a year. 

On first going to Pera la Chaisa, one 
is surprised at the newness of the 
graves in this the oldest of the ceme- 
teries in Paris. Few of them date 
earlier than this century. What is left 
of the old graves is here. The most 
radical advocate of equality never con- 
ceived a more perfect exemplification 
of it than these heterogeneous heaps 
present. It has been said that in the 
grave all men are equal ; but one does 
not always feel it to be so when he sees 
the stately monuments of kings over- 
shadowing the nameless grave of the 
peasant. But here are blended in com- 


mon heaps the bones of holy saints and 
noted criminals, proud duchess, witty 
courtier, famous chronicler, valiant 
marshal, imperious cardinal, and favored 
beauty. There is nothing to distinguish 
the ashes of their earthly tenements 
from those of the simplest bourgeois, 
the abhorred assassin, the hopeless im- 
becile. There is hardly one of the old- 
est and noblest families of France 
which could not claim something here. 
The tablets on the walls also inform you 
that in this locality are the bones of the 
victims of 1793 ; in that, of those mas- 
sacred on St. Bartholomew's day ; and 
here, of the unnumbered conscripts who 
followed the fleet banners of the First 
Napoleon. There are also memorial 
tablets containing inscriptions taken 
from the Bible, Horace, Virgil, Lamar- 
tine, Racine, and others. You stop to 
read, perhaps to copy them ; and the 
long procession files past you. Before 
you are aware of it, you stand alone in 
these gloomy precincts ; you hear above 
you the thunderous rumble of carriages 
hurrying to scenes of gaiety, (for you 
are under the very heart of Paris,) and 
the contrast between that feverish life 
and this abode of death strikes you 
with awe — with even a momentary dis- 
may. You hurry forward. No flam- 
ing torch appears in the darkness, no 
murmur of voices meets your ear; only 
the feeble flickering ray of your taper 
pierces those awful shadows. You come 
out finally into an open space, whence 
the road branches to the right and left. 
Which shall you take? You are 
ashamed of the louder beating of your 
heart, by the time you come in sight of 
the statue-like sentinel, who stands, 
torch in hand, pointing to the right. A 
few moments more, and the flaring 
lights of the great throng come into view. 
You pursue for a little while longer 
the monotonous route, and finally reach 
another spiral staircase, at whose sum- 
mit you are not sorry to see the light of 
day, to breathe the air of life. 
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You will hear of other wonders in the 
Catacombs not here described — of a 
mimic fort scalptured from the rock 
with incredible toil and patience, bj an 
old soldier of the last century ; of a 
limpid spring in the basin, at whose 
foot sport fish brought thither by a 
workman; of two collections, one a 
mineralogical one of all the strata of 
the quarries, the other a scientific array 
of diseased bones. But should you fail 
to see these, you will hardly return 
thither to find them. It is, as a French- 
man has said, a place to which all the 
world will wish to go once, but to which 
no one will ever wish to go back. No- 
thing revives so decidedly whatever 
predilection one may have had in favor 
of cremation, as a visit to the Cata- 
combs of Paris. To pass, while yet 
untouched by the hand of the spoiler, 


through a fiery transformation, and to 
be returned to the welcoming breast of 
Mother Earth in the form of dust, from 
which, as Laertes says of Ophelia, 
should violets spring — that seems not 
so sad a fate for this garment of ours 
which we call the body. But the 
thought of remaining for centuries a 
part of the grim parade in this cavern- 
ous sepulchre, may well excite a feel- 
ing of repulsion even in the minds of 
those to whom their place of interment 
has hitherto been a matter of indiffer- 
ence. In America, where space is 
never lacking, and so many lovely 
Greenwoods open their bosoms to re- 
ceive the forms of the beloved, the 
question of the mode of burial is sel- 
dom stirred ; but sooner or later we 
shall be forced to choose between that 
of the Parisian and that of the Greek. 


THE SECRET OF POWER. 


BY AGNES LEONARD SOANLAND. 


EVERY heart has tides, and to take 
these tides at their flood is the 
secret of obtaining the mastery thereof. 
Subtle, invisible, noiseless as the pulses 
of electric currents, are these wondrous 
tides in the human heart. To know 
when they overflow the banks of reason 
and when they are at the dead low tide 
of despair, requires that penetration 
that is power, the secret of which is 
self-control. So long as we are blinded 
* by any passion of love or hatred, so 
long as we are constrained by vanity or 
goaded by irritation or biased by preju- 
dice, so long are we unable to penetrate 
unto the mysteries of the human heart, 
and act accordingly. 

For example : Yearning for sympa- 
thy, hungry for the delicate manna of 
affection, we seek the chosen firiend of 


our life ; we are weak and fiiint, spirit- 
ually, and sink down beside him with a 
wordless petition for assistance. There 
are ten chances that hii mood will be 
unpropitious, where there is one that it 
will be otherwise. He is harrassed by 
business, annoyed with domestic trouble, 
or suffering from indigestion; at all 
events he is cold, silent, unsympathetic. 
He is not thoroughly self-controlled. 
He realizes vaguely your need; yet 
can not bring himself to be the genial, 
sympathetic friend that you have known 
him to be in happier moments. You 
have loved him very tenderly. He 
knows this; yet risks losing the 
priceless jewel of your affection, be- 
cause he lacks the godly attribute of 
self-control. 

You, of course, do not understand 
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that a mortgage is about to be fore- 
closed; or that his relatives annoy him, 
or that his stomach is an inquisitor; 
therefore you conclude that he is in- 
different to jou. That he is blind to 
the mute appeal of your wistful eyes 
and deaf to the saddened cadence of 
your lowered tone, affords to your mind 
conclusive evidence that he cares noth- 
ing for you. You recall his many pro- 
testations of regard; you remember 
tenderly more substantial evidence of 
his affections; yet, for all this, his 
averted eye and darkened brow and 
repellant voice force upon you the con- 
clusion that, in whatever esteem he may 
once have held you, he has now wearied 
of you. 

Your vanity is touched, your pride 
wounded, your combativeness roused, 
and the tide in your heart — that your 
friend might have taken at its flood a 
moment ago and sailed to the uttermost 
corners of your soul — recedes; and 
when, in some more propitious hour, he 
would launch upon the blue waters of 
your frienship some barque of purpose, 
he finds the stream at dead low tide; 
he can do nothing with you. He is 
surprised to find how little regard you 
have for him. 

He in turn loses control of himself; 
upbraids you by his manner with self- 
ishness, shallowness, and even ingrati- 
tude. You are more than ever dis- 
gusted that he can so misunderstand 
you. So the breach widens; and you 
two, who might have been active, 
loving, helpful, earnest friends, had 
each exercised a little self-control, be- 
come either contemptuous indifferent- 
ists or bitter enemies. Each rails at 
the other, and each believes the other 
guilty of the first offense. Each is un- 
able to understand the other, and each 
believes himself to have been the dupe 
of the other's professions of esteem. 

The man whose self-love is inordi- 
nate, and whose love of praise is a con- 
trolling motive of his nature, continu- 


ally thwarts himself and loses the very 
power he would obtain. He spends his 
life earning petty triumphs. He will 
never admit that he is wrong and a 
friend is right concerning a matter ever 
so trivial. He contends for the last 
word, urges his own claims, disparages 
others, and loses more of his neighbors' 
esteem by one act of selfishness or ti- 
rade of bombast than he can regain in 
a life-time. His self-love urges him to 
obtain some petty triumph that is not 
worth the exertion. His life is one 
continual illustration of the time-worn 
fable concerning the monkey who ex- 
hausted his bag of nuts pelting off the 
other monkeys who claimed a share 
thereof. He drove away his enemies; 
but he was left alone with an empty 
bag. 

The man who is not self-controlled is 
a slave to his passions; and of all task- 
masters they are the most cruel. They 
estrange his friends, irritate his ene- 
mies, blind him to a perception of his 
interests, and drag him, socially, mor- 
ally and intellectually, into depths from 
which he may never hope to rise. 
When the world is in the mood to be 
conciliated, and influenced accordingly, 
he is suffering from wounded vanity or 
insulted pride, or is in the pursuit of 
some purely selfish scheme, and can 
neither see what the world wants nor 
minister to that want — consequently, 
when he demands a favor of that world 
he is refused; having invested nothing 
therein he can draw nothing therefrom. 
Where occasion comes for energy, pur- 
pose, calmness and self-abnegation, he 
is not the man ; he is either chained to 
some nonsensical rock of prejudice or , 
confused by some buzzing insect of 
fancy, so that he has not sufficient con- 
trol of his faculties to make them do 
the work that is required of them. 

The foundation of all success, the 
secret of all power, is self-controL And 
by self-control is meant not merely self- 
repression, but self-direction. We most 
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be able not only to restrain the feeling 
that is to injure, but also to express the 
emotion that is to advance. If onr 
friend is nnable to grant us the sjm- 
pathj and support we desire, we must 
control our own hunger and thirst, rouse 
ourselves from our own weakness, and 
minister to him ; and bj so doing not 
only do we bind him to us by ties tender 
and imperishable, but we strengthen 
ourselves and increase that self-control 
through which we become kings and 
queens — monarchs not only of that 
which we survey, but of that which eye 
hath not seen and ear hath not heard. 

It is an oft-repeated adage, that if 
we would control others we must con- 
trol ourselves; and it is true. The 
mechanism of the human mind is so 
wondrous that to understand it we 
must have every faculty alive and un- 
biased by passion or prejudice. 

If we would have others come to us, 
we must go to them. If we would have 
them lean upon us and look up to us, 
we must stand erect, regally self-con- 
trolled, royally self-sustained. To pros- 
trate ourselves at their feet, weakly im- 
ploring their affection or obedience, 
would be to excite their contempt, and 
consequently their denial. Men can 
not give you the control of their minds 
and hearts; you must take it. Ton 
must prove yourself a monarch if you 
would reign over them. Ton must de- 
monstrate to them that you do not need 
their assistance ; but that you are will- 
ing to give them yours. You can only 
make them look up to you by towering 
above them. It will never do to urge 
upon them your claim to their grati- 
tude or to their consideration on the 
score of old acquaintanceship, or com- 
passion, or for any other motive than 
simple justice. 

A man may pity you, or be grateful 
to you ; yet he can not control his affec- 
tion or his respect Ton must force, 
you can not beg, them from him. If 
you would have him lean upon you, 


you must prove yourself stronger than 
he. If you would inspire his respect, 
yon must prove yourself independent 
of his opinion. You must demonstrate 
your ability to walk alone, without irri- 
tating him by any foolish contempt for 
his assistance. 

And herein lies great necessity for 
self-control: in the temptation to feel 
contempt for that which we realize as a 
non-essential to our success or our hap- 
piness. When a man has conquered 
opposition, has climbed by slow and 
painful degrees to a strongly-contested 
position, and finds his weaker opponent 
suddenly desirous of becoming his 
friend, he needs more than ever self- 
control to repress the contempt he feels, 
and make the best possible use of his 
quondam enemy. 

Some one says : ^^ If you want to see 
the bottom of a man's heart, make him 
angry; for thus shall he lose his self- 
control and show himself as he is." It 
is the loss of self-control, then, that 
enslaves us ; this that hides our virtues 
and discloses our foibles, and lays bare 
the vulnerable spot, that we may be 
thrust through with a dart. When we 
lose control of ourselves and realize 
our own weakness, our own inability to 
stand erect and walk alone, then we 
essay to lean upon some one else ; we 
pin our faith, as it were, to another 
man's coat-sleeve, and depend upon his 
self-control, his steadiness of purpose 
and persistence of efforts, for our suc- 
cess or failure. His promise to sustain 
ns, to be equal to our every emergency 
and devoted to our every desire, we ac- 
cept as the guarantee that he will do as 
he agrees. The fact that he is sincere, 
we accept as proof that he is reliable. 
We do not consider that he is but mor- 
tal, that his heart and will are subject 
to changes over which he can have no 
control. The mere fact that he intends 
to love and serve us is no proof that, 
against his will, his love may not 
change, and his ability to serve us be 
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inadequate ^to the occasion of our ne- 
cessity. 

We baild upon sand when we rely 
npon the immntabilitj of any human 
heart or the omnipotence of any mortal 
mind. The intention may be good 
enough, but the self-control is imper- 
fect and the power circumscribed. A 
man may as well promise neyer to have 
the headache as to promise never to 
care less for us. He can no more fore- 
see the influences that are to be brought 
to bear upon his mind and the changes 
that are to take place, without volition 
in his hearty than he can foretell and 
control his exact physical condition a 
year hence. A man may desire ever 
so much that you retain his heart; yet 
it is not in his power to give you that 
heart — you must take it. It is beyond 
his control, and he can no more promise 
it to you than he can promise you half 
of the solar system. 

It is a capricious intangibility, that 
requires not only winning but keeping ; 
not merely possession, but care in hand- 
ling. It is a wild, capricious, importu- 
nate thing, that must neither be starved 
nor satiated*, neither drowned in milk 
nor choked with meat, but fed judi- 
ciously with both. It must recognize 
you as its slave and its master, its sup- 
port and its dependence — identical 
with it and yet independent of it, con- 
trolling and yet obeying it. In short, 
its demands are so numerous and con- 
tradictory, so entirely beyond the power 
of language to describe or reason to 
control, that you can no more prophesy 
its course than you can determine its 
movements. Therefore you can reason- 
ably expect from it nothing beyond a 
spasmodic tenderness and short-lived 
regard. By this you are not to under- 
stand that it never gives more than 
this. You are merely to understand 
that the game of love or friendship is a 
game of chance ; you may obtain more 
or less. But you are to understand the 
risk that you run — and it is the part of 


wisdom to cultivate that self-control 
that will leave you as much as possible 
independent of the fluctuations of any 
human heart. 

And by being independent is not 
meant that you are to wrap yourself in 
selfish isolation ; that you are to resist 
every gracious, delicious influence, and 
tear up by the roots every blossom that 
essays to bud and blow in the waste 
places of your life. That is not inde- 
pendence; it is merely narrow-minded 
selfishness. 

True independence is that which 
gives generously, yet asks in return 
nothing; is willing to pour out love 
and mercy without stint and without 
measure, yet is not cast down if it re- 
ceive in return nothing; pities rather 
than blame^ the vasciUation of a heart 
too weak for constancy; and forgives 
rather than upbraids a nature too nar- 
row for the grand necessities of its 
superiority. 

True independence does not close its 
ears to the whisperings of affection, 
lest it should rely too much thereon, 
and be wrecked accordingly. Knowing 
its own strength, it is not afraid to lay 
aside the weapons of its caution and 
prudence, and open the doors of the 
temple wherein it dwells. It entertains 
royally, sumptuously, and with generous 
trust, the stranger knocking at its gates ; 
and if that stranger prove to be a soul- 
kinsman worthy of dwelling for a life- 
time in the castie to which he is ad- 
mitted, independence has gained rather 
than lost by fearlessness and generous 
trust If, on the other hand, the stranger 
prove to be an alien, he will soon weary 
of the castle-walls, and nothing is lost 
by his departure. 

The independence, however, that can 
do these tilings springs from self-con- 
trol — the self control that prevents a 
man from being led by his passions, 
biased by his prejudices and tortured 
through his affections. Of coarse, no 
one can attain perfect Belf-control, 
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therefore no one can become omnipo- 
tent; yet according to the degree of 
our self-govemment is our freedom or 
slavery. 

Some one says : " We ever err when 
our endurance fails us but for a mo- 
ment." Endurance is but another 
word for one phase of self-government. 
When our sorrow becomes too heavy 
for us to carry in silence, we confide it 
to some friend, that we may receive the 
temporary support of that friend's sym- 
pathy. Our endurance fails and we 
err— err in asking sympathy; for there 
are ten chances to one that we receive 
with the sympathy an element of con- 
tempt, making it rather a curse than a 
blessing. Our weakness may excite 
our friend's compassion, yet it can 
never elicit his respect ; or if he fail to 
regard our sorrow with contempt, he 
will, in all probability, confide it to 
some one else, who will have for us less 
compassion; and so our story will be 
< told and retold until it becomes rather 
a matter of derision than respect. In 
seeking temporary relief from the 
weight of our burden, we bring upon 
ourselves that which is harder to en- 
dure — ridicule and contempt. 

If we would walk upright and reach 
the goal of our aspiration, we must rely 
not upon others but upon ourselves. 
We must not only tame, but train, our 
passions; not mutilate, but educate 
them ; not chain them in solitary con- 
finement, but keep them at rational 
employment; make of them usefril 
slaves rather than imbecile prisoners. 
They must be ready for service as well 
as restrained from unbridled license. 
They must minister to us, even while 
controlled by us. 

We can rely upon no man to either 
direct or lead us in the way we should 


go. ^e must rely upon ourselves ; and 
in order to make the best possible use 
of ourselves, self-government must be 
learned as an art and studied as a 
science. It can not be obtained in a 
week, nor a month, nor a year, nor 
without repeated efforts and failures. 
Controlling ourselves in one particular, 
we find ourselves ungoverned in an- 
other. Keeping watch at the front 
door, we forget- the side-entrance.; or, 
bolting the doors, we neglect the win- 
dows. 

Coleridge says : " Human perfection 
is like a blanket that is^too short: if 
our shoulders are covered our feet are 
bare; while if we essay to protect our 
feet our shoulders are exposed." 

Considering this, it behooves us to be 
watchful, that not being able to be per- 
fect, we may be as perfect as possible ; 
and to do this requires self-reliance or 
self-government. 

By this is not meant that we are 
never to grasp a helping hand, or lean 
upon a strong arm, or walk beside the 
cool waters of a deep heart! No, nol 
We shall find these things if we deserve 
them; yet we deserve them only by 
being able to do without them. 

In making the journey of life, we 
must take with us sufficient for the con- 
tingencies thereof. We must by no 
means rely upon the probabilities of 
chance hospitality. Such things may 
be ; but he is wise who relies upon the 
certainty of his own effort and ability 
rather than upon the bare possibility of 
a friend's assistance. 

These truths are trite and common- 
place; yet they are such as every soul 
needs to perpetually remember; they 
are the '^ five-finger exercises," so to 
speak, that neither beginner nor ac- 
complished musician may neglect. 
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KAMBLINGS IN THE ORIENT — BEYRODT TO DAMASCUS. 


BY HABBY T. OOOK. 


MY first view of Bejrrout was by 
sunrise on a pleasant winter's 
morning. Winter, be it remembered, 
in that all but tropical clime does not 
imply what it does with us ; there the 
flowers bloom, the trees retain their 
foliage, and ^almost the only percepti- 
ble difference is that raw winds prevail 
from the Mediterranean, and the rains 
fall in greater frequency. A scene of 
more surpassing loveliness I have 
scarcely ever beheld. The king of 
day was just appearing above the 
jagged edges of Lebanon, fresh from 
the plains of Mesopotamia, where he 
had lingered long enough to shed his 
.effulgent beams upon the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and then, hastening away, 
had come to gladden the shores of the 
sea with his light, and to awake all na- 
ture into the enjoyment of another day. 
The snow-clad summits of the Lebanon 
Range, extending as far as the eye could 
reach on either side, were bathed in a 
bright tinge of roseate hue, which, 
fading as it crept down the mountain 
side, disolved itself into the purest of 
white. The lower slopes were clothed 
in a garb of dark green and russet 
brown, with here and there a patch of 
firs and cedars, (not the Cedars of 
Lebanon — they are many miles north 
of Beyrout, behind Tripoli,) or a clump 
of stone pineS) looking like detached 
bodies of an army who were slowly and 
painfully making their way up the steep 
hill-side. Great ravines, down which 
the torrents leaped, and into whose in- 
most recesses the rajrs of the sun were 
unable to penetrate, appeared as fax- 
rows wrought by the omnipotent hand 
of Time ; and winding along in a ser- 


pentine manner, resembling a ribbon 
of white sand, was the macadamized 
diligence road connecting Damascus 
with its seaport The plain extending 
from the base of Lebanon to the sea 
is one of great fertility, highly culti- 
vated, and yielding abundant harvests; 
the palm trees growing on this plain 
are the largest I have ever seen, rearing 
their slender stems to the hight of 
nearly one hundred feet, and at that 
elevation throwing out their long tnfte 
of feathery leaves. In the immediate 
foreground lay the city of Beyrout, the 
largest seaport on the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean. This city presents 
a very unoriental appearance from the 
sea, being the most Europeanized of 
any place in the Levant, and owing 
her prosperity entirely to her trade with 
the western nations. Her large ware- 
houses and solidly built stmctujres seem 
out of place by the side of the graceful 
minaret and swelling dome; while the 
activity in her harbor, where vessels 
are continually arriving and departing 
for all parts of the globe, is not com- 
patible with the quiet and indolence that 
usually prevails in a Syrian town, where 
life seems to glide by as unruffled as in 
a dream, and everything speaks of the 
dead past But Beyrout has one rem- 
nant of antiquity — an old castle, sftand- 
ing at the end of the mole, the rocks of 
whose foundation have been washed by 
the waves until they are wreathed and 
embroidered with different patterns of 
seaweed, and on whose mutilated edges 
the waves break, casting a shower of 
snow-white foam upon the ruined struc- 
ture above. This castle was destroyed 
by the English, whose cannon made 
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great rents in its sidesy and left it a 
mere shell, to become the home of 
countless flocks of birds. 

Landing firom the steamer in an Ori- 
ental port is often a matter of great 
difficulty and trouble. In the boat, your 
rowers quarrel among themselves, dash 
the oars about at the imminent peril of 
upsetting the frail craft, and scream and 
swear at each other in a most frantic 
manner. The moment the shore is 
reached their contention ceases, and 
they become one unanimous whole in 
endeavoring to plunder you of every 
piaster; and if you object to this rob- 
bery, they gesticulate wildly, roll up 
their eyes, converse fluently in the 
Arabic tongue, and if you remain ob- 
durate, cast curses upon you, and leave 
with a wail of despair. The moment 
the boatmen are off your hands, the 
custom house officials step up to exam- 
ine baggage and passports ; these indi- 
viduals are just as rapacious as those 
who have preceded them, and expect 
a "bttcksheeshj" as a sort of a right, 
for having done you the favor of run- 
ning their dirty hands over your whitest 
linen, upon all of which they leave their 
official impression. The man who car- 
ries your baggage and the donkey who 
carries you to the hotel invariably 
create another disturbance when you 
settle with them, and you empty the 
contents of your purse upon them in 
perfect despair, so confused have you 
become through all these annoyances. 
I think it is well for Job that he never 
landed in an Eastern city, or his repu- 
tation as the most patient man in the 
world would have suffered irreparable 
damage thereby. 

The streets of Beyrout, in common 
with those of all Oriental cities, are ex- 
tremely narrow, the width of the prin- 
cipal of them scarcely exceeding twenty 
feet; they are very badly paved with 
round cobble stones, and have no side- 
walks. They are lined on either side 
with long rows of square houses, having 


flat roofs; these houses have latticed 
windows upon the streets, which serve 
as a screened position, from whence the 
ladies can observe all that passes below, 
while they remain unseen. The thor- 
oughfares upon which the business is 
transacted present at all times an ex- 
ceedingly animated and lively appear- 
ance, being filled with a motley crowd, 
wearing a great variety of costumes, 
and all seeming bent upon making as 
much noise as possible. The language 
of signs, which enters so materially into 
the conversation of the Italians, is also 
peculiar to the sons of Ishmael, who, 
when engaged in consultation, gesticu- 
late in a very violent manner; which, 
although seemingly ludicrous, adds 
much to the force and vivacity of the 
discussion, and of course increases the 
prevailing hubbub. The market-place 
is generally the busiest spot of all; 
there the people seem to be congregated 
in countless numbers, all the purchasers 
wrangling for a diminution in the price 
of the articles they are buying, while 
the venders endeavor to maintain their 
prices. Sober-faced donkeys, with their 
panniers heavily laden, trot freely about, 
plunging through crowds of people, scat- 
tering them to the right and left, and 
upsetting the small stands upon which 
the petty merchants have spread their 
stores ; said venders being so much ac- 
customed to such treatment that they 
simply shower maledictions upon the 
donkey and his owner as they proceed 
to gather up their fallen wares. Occa- 
sionally a few slow-footed camels wiD 
be seen threading their noiseless way 
through the throng; but they are 
almost rarities in Beyrout — the camel, 
although a very good animal in its way, 
seeming to recede as oivilisation ad- 
vances. 

The hotel Bellevne is decidedly one of 
the finest houses in the city. It is built 
of stone, in the Saracenic style of archi- 
tectni J, with a long marble-floored hall 
passing through the center. Our room 
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was a large, airy one, carpeted most 
appropriately with Turkish mats, and 
having windows looking out upon the 
sea ; at these it was our constant delight 
to sit, dreamily gazing out upon the 
chameleon-colored water, and watching 
the never-ceasing breakers dash on the 
rocky shore. Naturally our thoughts 
would often turn backward, and in 
fancy we would imagine that the old 
times had returned again, when Phoe- 
nicia was a great power, and her capi- 
tal city, Tyre, reigned queen of the 
Eastern Mediterranean; when galleys 
laden with the products of her artizans, 
and bearing as their most precious 
freight goods dyed in the celebrated 
Tyrian purple, were carried into all 
parts of the then civilized world. What 
a mighty change has been wrought by 
the lapse of centuries I Tyre, imperial 
Tyre, has fallen ; her harbor is deserted, 
her streets are almost empty, and a half 
savage population, subsisting by the 
meanest occupations, alone remain to 
mourn over her past greatness; while 
Be3rrout, which in the palmy days of 
Phoenicia was an insignificant village, 
has arisen to be one of the chief com- 
mercial ports of the Orient, and her 
thoroughfares overflow with representa- 
tives from all parts of the globe. The 
galleys propelled by chained rowers 
have given place to huge ships — the 
mighty leviathans of the deep ; and the 
old civilization, it is to be hoped, is 
making room for the new. The reign 
of fanaticism, ignorance and supersti- 
tion is gradually drawing to a close, 
and a purer and more Christian era is 
dawning — at least for Beyrout. 

In no point in Turkey have the efforts 
of the American missionaries been at- 
tended with more success than here. 
An Oriental is taught to despise a 
Christian as an enemy of his faith, and 
his prejudices are confirmed by the 
recital of the wars which his forefathers 
maintained with the Crusaders; and, as 
is always the case with uneducated 


minds, hate and fear have distorted 
their imaginations, and they look upon 
us as particularly opposed to their re- 
ligion, and deem it a meritorious duty 
to insult and injure a Christian on 
every occasion. It is only through in- 
tercourse with us that these impression! 
wear off, and they find us to be people 
of honesty and truthfulness, and of su- 
perior mental abilities and education to 
themselves. Hence it is that on the 
seaboard, where they are brought di- 
rectly into contact with us, we are re- 
garded with greater favor than by the 
inhabitants of the interior. 

As our party had a desire to visit the 
schools under the charge of the mis- 
sion, we obtained an introduction to 
Dr. Bliss, President of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College, and through his kind- 
ness were guided through them. He 
first conducted us to the female school, 
which was in a large, substantial bnild- 
ing, erected for the purpose. I remem- 
ber that a neat pavement of pebble 
mosaic led to the door, and in the cen- 
ter of this, both in Arabic and English 
characters, was inscribed the simple 
word, "Welcome." A more appropriate 
motto could scarcely have been found ; 
for it indicated, through its kind inrita- 
tion, that all were welcome there, 
irrespective of religion; and whoso- 
ever desired it, could obtain a solid 
education, simply through the payment 
of zeal and assiduity on their part 
The scholars seemed bright and active, 
and, according to the teachers, who 
were Christian Arab women, make 
great and rapid progress. They recited 
for us in English and Arabic, and before 
we left sang several hymns in both 
languages. Their pronunciation of En- 
glish is good — much better, in my esti- 
mation, than that of the generality of 
foreigners. Attached to this school is 
the printing office, where compositon 
from New York were engaged in set- 
ting up the (to us) Arabic hieroglyphics, 
and they kindly initiated us into the 
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mysteries of electrotjping. We were 
also shown the type already set up, 
from which is strack off the sheets for 
the Bible; which has been translated 
by Dr. Van Dyke, one of our first 
Arabic scholars. Not far distant is the 
Syrian Protestant College, a large in- 
stitution founded for the purpose of 
giving the Arab youths a collegiate edu- 
cation, and sending them forth as minis- 
ters, teachers and physicians. This idea 
is a most excellent one ; for these native 
missionaries can penetrate into districts 
within which foreigners would not be 
suffered to enter, and can carry the 
blessed teachings of the Savior to their 
benighted fellow men, and these teach- 
ings, coming from them, would be re- 
ceived without suspicion or distrust. I 
never fully appreciated the services of 
the missionary until I saw them labor- 
ing * in their field of action, sur- 
rounded by ignorance and superstition, 
and persecuted with the severest oppo- 
sition by both people and government. 
I felt when I saw them at their proper 
station, that they were true followers of 
Christ; men who, having letl; home and 
friends at the solemn injunction to *^go 
and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,^' had enrolled themselves for the 
fight, and having gone forth to battle, 
were undeterred by the obstacles which 
lay in their pathway, and were deter- 
mined to push steadfastly onward till 
the object of their mission was accom- 
plished. 

Stage coaches in this land and age of 
progress are rapidly becoming obselete ; 
few now remain in operation, and these 
few run to the more out of the way 
places, are old, rickety and dilapidated 
in appearance, and seem only to be 
waiting for the inroad of steam to cause 
them to disappear and sink in oblivion. 
Many of the readers of the Western 
Monthly, casting their recollections 
twenty years backward — if it is possi- 
ble for an American to remember any 
thing so remote — can recall the days 


when these lumbering vehicles crawled 
over the land, and when a journey to 
New York was as much of an under- 
taking as a voyage to Lisbon would be 
in these times of expeditious traveL 
In Europe, as well as in America, rail- 
roads have become universal, and the 
diligences of the last generation are 
being banished to the more remote and 
unfrequented districts, or else hold do- 
minion among the rocky fastnesses of 
the Alps, and in the wild scenery of the 
Iberian Peninsula, where the very names 
of improvement and innovation are de- 
tested by the people. 

While the youngest portion of the 
world, benefited by the discoveries of 
science, has adopted the use of steam 
as motive power, the oldest part of the 
globe, and the land where the earliest 
history ot man was compiled, has just 
commenced using the stage coach as a 
means of conveyance. Until within a 
recent period, there was no road, prop- 
erly so-called, in the whole of Syria; 
mule paths, scarcely exceeding two feet 
in width, serving as the only way of 
communicatioA from city to city. There 
is at present but one practicable for 
wheeled vehicles, and this is the ma- 
cadamized diligence road leading from 
Beyrout to Damascus, the completion 
and success of which is owing to the 
fact that it was built and is managed 
by French capital. Boused to emula- 
tion by the prosperity of this foreign 
company, the government is endeavor- 
ing to make a highway between Joppa 
and Jerusalem; but if it continues in 
their hands it will, I fear, prove a 
failure. 

The Turk seems incapable of plan- 
ning and directing great works, and all 
the improvements that have been intro- 
duced inio their country of late years 
have been the results of English, French 
or American energy. This road be- 
tween Joppa and Jerusalem has been 
in process of construction for several 
years, :.ud now not more than one-sixth 
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IB completed) and that is so poorly done 
that a heavy flood of rain would wash 
the whole thing* away. Men, women 
and children are engaged in picking up 
the small round stones that lay in in- 
numerable quantities over the &ce of 
the entire country, and then, placing 
them in baskets holding about two 
pecks each, they convey them on their 
backs to the place of deposit. These 
observations on the mode of working 
practiced by the Orientals, is a fair 
sample of what I saw throughout their 
entire land ) they seem ready enough to 
labor, but have no idea how the labor 
should be accomplished. 

The distance between Beyrout and 
Damascus is about seventy-six miles, 
and the time occupied in making the 
trip, in good weather, is twelve hours ; 
but, unfortunately, our journey was 
made under disadvantageous circum- 
stances. The rain was pouring down, 
and the indications of a pleasant trip 
very remote, when, at the early hour of 
four in the morning, we entered the 
shed which served as the diligence office 
of Beyrout, and with anxious eyes 
sought to discover the vehicle that was 
to be our prison for that day. Every 
thing about the office seemed to go 
wroug. They had promised to send a 
carriage to our hotel for us by three 
o'clock, but four struck and none ap- 
peared ; so we were obliged to walk to 
the station, and reaching there, had the 
satisfaction of seeing oar conveyance 
driving out of the gates. The diligenoe 
was also behind hand, and when we 
arrived the horses had not been put in, 
and we were obliged to take our seats 
and wait in the cold. While we were 
impatiently doing so, with all our 
Yankee spirit crying out against such 
needless confusion and delay, our party 
was reinforced by some companions in 
misery, in the shape of a bevy of nuns, 
under the charge of a good-natured old 
priest; and our. attention was imme- 
diately attracted to these new comers. 


The good Sisters of Charity looked very 
simple and pretty in their coarse, dark- 
blue dresses and large white bonnets, 
whose neatly starched folds stood out 
on either side of the head like immense 
bat-wings. After tears and lamenta* 
tions, and many fond embraces, eight 
of the nuns crowded into the small 
space denominated the interior, which 
was intended to hold but six. The 
door was shut upon them, and the 
old priest mounted the diligence and 
took his seat ^ by us. How the nuns 
preserved their bat-wing bonnets in their 
original stiffness, has always been a 
marvel to me; but, as they left the 
diligence at Damascus with those arti- 
cles unharmed, I can well believe that 
their preservation required much solici- 
tude and care. The horses having 
been attached to the vehicle, at length 
all was ready; and the driver, mohn^ 
ingf to his box, snapped his long whip, 
and setting off at a round pace, we 
rattled through the streets of the silent 
city, and out into the open country. As 
every thing about us was yet in dark- 
ness, we made the acquaintance of the 
priest, whom we found to be a French 
Lazarite friar, who had lived for many 
years in the East, and whom I can well 
believe had done much good in his mis- 
sion. He was well educated and intel- 
ligent, and gave us much valuable in- 
formation in regard to the people and 
the state of the country. He seemed 
to be a good Christian, and was at least 
very attentive in the observance of his 
religious duties, as often in the day I 
saw him reading his breviary, and se?- 
eral times he crawled back among the 
baggage, where he told his beads and 
repeated prayers. 

Our route for the first few miles after 
leaving Beyrout led through a rich and 
fertile plain, where orchards of orange, 
olive and mulberry trees were luxuri- 
antly growing; here, too, were to be 
seen strong hedges of the species of 
cactus that we call prickly-pear in this 
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conntarj. It attains a considerable 
hight, measuring from ten to twelve 
feet, and forms an impenetrable fence; 
through which it is almost impossible 
to force a passage. After the first re- 
lay, we began climbing the mountain, 
which was accomplished through a very 
gradual ascent, caused by a succession 
of many turns and windings. If it had 
been a pleasant day, we would have ob- 
tained a fine panorama of Beyrout and 
the whole coast line &om Tripoli to 
Tyre ; but this pleasure was denied us, 
as our view of the plain below was ob- 
structed by thick clouds of gray vapor 
that entirely veiled the landscape, and 
conveyed the impression that, from the 
confines of the world, we were gazing 
into chaos. As we advanced on our 
upward journey, we found the rain 
changing into snow, and soon were in 
the midst of a severe storm, where the 
feathery flakes danced about, covering 
the driver and horses with a purer garb 
than they had for some time worn, and, 
much to our discomfiture, forcing their 
way through the canvas of the dili- 
gence. This being the first snow we 
had encountered for more than a year, 
it was, in the beginning, regarded as a 
novelty; but, as it increased, and the 
drifts in the road grew deeper, we 
changed our opinion. At length mat- 
ters came to a crisis by the sudden 
stoppage of the vehicle, and we discov- 
ered that we were snowed up, with but 
little prospect of soon seeing Damascus. 
Being opposed to remaining where we 
were, all the passengers descended, and 
applying our shoulders to the huge con- 
veyance, caused it to move, and in this 
manner proceeded until the summit of 
the Pass, some 7,000 feet above the 
Mediterranean, was gained. Once 
there, our difficulties were over, and we 
dashed down the opposite side of the 
mountain at a swift and almost danger- 
ous speed. 

About four in the afternoon we 
reached the station of Stoora, tired and 


hungry, where we descended to make, 
as we hoped, a good dinner. For many 
hours we had been comforting ourselves 
with the prospect of this meal, to cheer 
us after so much tribulation; but one 
glance at the repast spread before us 
dissolved these fond expectations, and 
we sat mournfully down, resolved to 
accept our fate, and comforting our- 
selves with the reflection that every one 
in this life is doomed to eat a peck of 
dirt, and concluded that it was as well 
to take the whole amount at once as to 
consume it in detached portions. As 
we were sitting down, a lady of our 
party remarked that she strongly sus- 
pected our table-cloth to be a sheet. 
Of course we hoped that she was de- 
ceived ; but afterwards I had undoubted 
proof that she was right — for on my re- 
turn to Beyrout, a few days later, we 
had occasion to spend the night at 
Stoora, when the article in question did 
duty on my bed, and in the morning 
performed its daily function. This ap- 
petizing discovery caused us to believe 
that our host was an Italian, which 
proved to be the case ; and we sent for 
him with the intention of venting our 
wrath upon his devoted head. But the 
moment his dirty yet benign face ap- 
peared in the door, we abandoned 
our resolution, and turned the mat- 
ter, off by making inquiries in re- 
gard to the possibility of finding horses 
at his station to take us to Baalbek in 
a few days. 

After leaving Stoora, our road for 
some eighteen miles was over the plain 
of Baalbek; which, in common with 
many of the level tracts in Syria, would 
require but a little cultivation and care- 
ful drainage to convert it into a bloom- 
ing garden. In its present state it is 
but little better than a swamp, the rich 
black loam being soaked with water, 
and willows, shrubs and brown heather 
consuming the substance of the earth. 
The villages, which, like angels' visits, 
are few and far between, consist of 
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small collections of mud huts, squalid 
and uninhabitable in appearance, and 
at a distance resembling knolls of 
earth; or a quantity of those huge ant- 
hills which the traveler under the Equa- 
tor frequently encounters. No pleasant 
farm-house, with its well-filled barns, is 
to be met with through the length and 
breadth of Syria; the state of the 
country being so bad that even the 
poorest of the people are compelled to 
congregate together in a town, for their 
mutual safety. And hence the beauty 
of their finest landscapes is marred to 
an American ; for one of the signs of 
our prosperity is the development of 
agriculture and the encouragement 
given to its pursuit, as displayed by the 
numerous farms that dot the face of 
the entire country. I would not, how- 
ever, convey the idea that this great 
plain of Baalbek is totally unfruitful, 
for in several places I saw the Arabs 
plowing and sowing ; but the means em- 
ployed seemed too inefficient to insure 
much return for their labors. The plow 
in general use was simply the crooked 
limb of a tree, with one end sharply 
pointed, and sometimes improved by 
the addition of a bone, which served 
the purpose of a plow share. To this 
rude machine a camel and a donkey, or 
oflener a donkey and a cow, were har- 
nessed, who pulled it over the field, 
scarcely disturbing the soil, and at 
best merely scratching a long, shallow 
furrow. 

Beyond this level expanse the road 
ascended again, over the mountains of 
Anti Lebanon, which, although not so 
high as the Lebanon range, are well 
deserving of the title of mountains, as 
the snow rests upon their peaks from 


year to year. They seemed much 
broken, with valleys and ravines trav- 
ersing them, which made traveling 
tedious, as we were obliged to make so 
many ascents and descents; but at 
length they were left behind, and the 
smoothness of the road and the flatness 
of the country informed us that our 
long ride was nearly over. Before we 
reached the city we crossed and drove 
along the banks of the Abana, a clear, 
limpid stream, the very name of which 
seemed music in our ears. Abana and 
Pharphar! Who does not remember 
the incredulity of Naaman, the Syrian, 
when he indignantly asked Elisha's 
messenger, " Are not Abana and Phar- 
phar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel ? may not I wash 
in them and be clean ? " 

This passage from the Old Testament 
has rendered these rivers famous for all 
times and ages to come. And truly 
they are worthy of celebrity j for in 
that land of muddy streams their clear 
and pellucid waters are most refreshing 
to the eye and satisfactory to the soul; 
and one of the pleasantest memories 
that I have retained of Damascus is 
the recollection of those clear, pure 
waters, that flow through the very heart 
of that dirty city, and seem all the 
brighter by the contrast. Just outside 
the gates of the city the Lazarite priest 
pointed out to us a large grove of 
mimosa trees, in which, he informed 
us, he, in company with all the Christian 
population of Damascus, were congre- 
gated for several days during the terri- 
ble massacre of 1860, when '8,000 of 
their number fell a prey to the fiiry aUd 
fanaticism of the Mahometans. 
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A GRASP OF GEOLOGIC TIME. 


BY ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


HOW shall the mind obtain relief 
from the oppressive idea of eternity 
which confronts it on every page of 
geologic history ? 

We seize upon a thread of relations, 
and follow it back through the whirl of 
terrestrial revolutions till the head swims 
and the vision grows dim and the symbols 
of duration cease to excite adequate emo- 
tions — as when words of eloquence fall 
upon ears of lead. We lift the vail which 
conceals the future, and cast our glances 
down the vistas of coming time; but 
again our thought is paralyzed, and we 
sink into the depths of eternity as 
stupidly as the reptile withering in his 
rocky crevice. 

Oh for an expanse of thought that 
shall permit us to seize upon the years 
of God I This world of ours, we have 
been told, instead of being the result of 
creative energy put forth six thousand 
years ago, is the product of revolutions 
that have exhausted millions of years 
in their consummation. The twenty or 
thirty populations which have passed 
like shadows over the surface of our 
planet, have each had a duration at 
least equal to that of the existing popu- 
lation, whose beginning stretches back 
into the fogs of mystery and myth. 
When imagination has wandered back 
to the beginning of this succession of 
life, it finds itself at the conclusion of 
an older history, during which the pow- 
ers of fire and water were struggling 
with each other for supremacy upon the 
globe. Still back of this elemental 
contest we behold the scenes of the un- 
disputed reign of fire, when the terres- 
trial globe was a self-luminous orb. 
And yet deeper in the infinitudes 
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of the past we are forced to contem- 
plate the matter of the earth and 
of all her sister planets, a blended 
blaze of ethereal flame. While we 
stand paralyzed and wondering in the 
presence of such unmeasured flights of 
time, the geologist, the astronomer and 
the physicist open their mouths in uni- 
son to assure us that, from the begin- 
ning to the end, this mass of matter 
has been wasting its heat in infinite 
space as fast as the wings of ether 
could bear it away; and that every 
phenomenon of terrestrial history, fVom 
primordial light to the last spring tem- 
pests, has been only a consequent or 
a concomitant of this progressive cool- 
ing. And when we ask how long the 
duration of the work, they reply that 
the earth has cooled only one-fourteenth 
of a degree in the last twenty-five cen- 
turies. 

Even when we narrow our observa- 
tions down to the compass of the clos- 
ing events of terrestrial history, we 
stand amazed before the revelation of 
eternity. The renovation of the conti- 
nental surface by the great glacier, and 
the floods which attended upon its dis- 
solution, was the last great revolution 
which passed over the surface of the 
land. Yet, of all its vicissitudes^ 
nothing has been preserved to us by the 
history or traditions of our race. It 
lies back in the unmeasured realm of 
the geologic aeons. Since the disap- 
pearance of the glacier, geological re- 
sults which to the eye of a generation 
seem stationary, have been accumulated 
in aggregates of stupendous magni- 
tude. The gorge of Niagara, seven 
miles long, one thousand feet broad, 
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and two hundred and fifty feet deep, has 
been worn out by an agency which de- 
mands a century to render its results 
perceptible. The peninsula of Florida 
has been undergrown by a coral reef 
and added to the domain of the land. 
The delta of the Mississippi has taken 
the place of a broad estuary which pen- 
etrated deep into the heart of the land. 
There are those who would have us be- 
lieve that even the monuments of 
human activity date back a thousand 
centuries, while the decline of the con- 
tinental glacier, the extinction of the 
last fauna, the wastage of the pre-glacial 
surface of North America— these are 
^enta which stretch aeons upon seona 
into rfie remoter past. 

Now, let us gaze the . ages steadily in 
;the face. Let us see if it be impoMible 
■to take in the compass of a geological 
period. ' Let us seek for a unit of mea^ 
sure with which we may guage the 
cycles of terrestrial evolutions. Let us 
grope for a paraUactic base-line of 
known dimensions, from which we may 
teke the bearings of events gleaming 
down upon us from primeval time. 

Not all great geologic events date 
back to a high antiquity. Here has 
been the first error in our premises. 
Man did not come upon a worid in 
which history had closed. He came in 
the midst of the progress of events. 
Man himself was one in the series of 
events. Great vicissitudes preceded his 
coming; great vicissitudes have even 
followed 4iis coming. We have thought 
that when man appeared the work of 
geologic agencies had been completed, 
and that his race was destined to contem- 
plate things in a state of fixity, or moving 
in ever-repeated cycles ; hence every mo- 
mentous revolution in terrestrial aflFairs, 
of which we trace the records, must have 
antedated Adam. It must stretch back 
into remote antiquity. When, there- 
fore, we discovered, as we must dis- 
cover, that man had been the witness 
of vast geologic changes, we first, as 


by an impulse, declared that man's exist- 
ence mounts also to an antiquity meas- 
ured by scores of thousands of years. 

We have learned another lesson in 
the primer of science. The great tide 
of events which we have witnessed 
sweeping down through the ages of 
paleozoic and later geologic time, is now 
sweeping past our very eyes. It is the 
same tide j we ourselves are borne upon 
its bosom. In our brief day we may 
note a few of the vicissitudes which 
swell and perpetuate the current. 

What man of adult years does not 
know some reedy bog which in his boy- 
hood was a skating-pond? Who that 
has attained the years of grandsire has 
not seen meadow land in spots which 
he once knew as reedy bog? The 
alluvial meadow has grown from the 
reeking marsh j the marsh emerged 
from the shallow lake-bottom by the 
slow filling of the depression. The 
whole work is one within the grasp of 
human comprehension. But the little 
lake was a vestige of the last inunda- 
.tion of the ocean, which followed the 
glacial visitation. So the great glacier 
almost looms into view. 

The traditions of the Greeks pre- 
served the memory of an ancient sub- 
mergence of the Scythian plains. The 
vast steppes of Russia and Siberia, like 
the prairies of the Mississippi Valley, 
were once the bottom of a shallow sea 
or lake. The obstructed outlet of the 
Black Sea damned the waters to such 
an altitude that the Black and Caspian 
and Aral were one, a greater Mediter- 
ranean spreading over the most fertile 
areas of the Orient— which were thus 
preparing, as the American prairies 
were at the same time preparing, to be- 
come the. garden of the continent to 
which they belong. This lacustrine re- 
gion is the ancient Sectonia. In the 
progress of events, an earthquake throe 
shivered the barriers of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and the Oriental prairie 
land was drained. The feble of the 
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floatiDg Symplegades perpetuates the 
memory of the relative transpositions 
of land and water. History preserves 
no record of this great hydrographic 
revolution. It has been borne down to 
the reach of history by the lips of 
tradition, which ever delights to repro- 
duce the marvels of the past. Here 
was a great geologic emergence of al- 
most half a continent which our race 
stood by to witness. 

There are indications not a few that 
the delta of the Nile, and the entire 
desert of Sahara have been the bed of 
the Mediterranean within the human 
epoch. Aristotle refers to the growth 
of the Nilotic delta in his own times ; 
and Strato and Strabo recognize the 
probability that it had been covered, in 
times not very remote, by the waters of 
the Mediterranean. The sands of the 
desert, as many travelers and geo- 
graphers have suggested, are but the 
monuments of an ancient aqueous ex- 
panse, probably a wider Mediterranean 
sea. When recently drained, this an- 
cient sea-bottom, like that of ancient 
Sectonia and Illinois, was a prairie soil, 
and supported a thrifty population dur- 
ing the hfe-time of a nation ; but, like 
other continental surfaces, which have 
fulfilled their part in the sustentation of 
a race, the Egyptian plains have dete- 
riorated to a limit beneath the needs of 
civilization, and civilization has sought 
out fresher areas on which to continue 
its march. 

The traditions of every nation pre- 
serve the memory of a widespread and 
destructive deluge. One such deluge 
transpired in the Orient, and swept off 
the contemporary populations. Our 
sacred records assert that '^ the waters 
prevailed upon the earth one hundred 
and fifty days," that they covered ele- 
vated mountains, and that all living 
creatures in the country {haareis^ the 
whole region) perished. Berosus, the 
Chaldee historian, speaks of a universal 
deluge which occurred before the reign 


of Belus. The sacred books of the 
Hindoos preserve the record of a great 
deluge which occurred about the time 
of the Mosaic flood. Confucius repre- 
sents the Emperor Jas as exercising 
his authority or power in effecting the 
retreat of the waters of a Chinese 
deluge, which completely inundated the 
plains and lesser hills and washed the 
feet of the highest mountains. It is 
probably the same deluge which exists 
in the mythology of Greece. Thus 
Ovid, in his beautiful account of the 
deluge of Deucalion, says : 

MJamque mare et tellua nnllam dlscrlmen bab«- 
baQt; 

Omnia pontvs erant Deerant qnoque Uttora 
ponto." 

Even the Mosaic narrative of Noah 
reappears in the ^^ Metamorphoses :" 

" Jnplter, at liqnidls atagnare paludif orbem, 
Et snperoBse vldet de tot modo millibas annm, 
St supereise Tidet de tot modo milllbas uoam, 
Innocaoi ambos, cnltores numinlfl ambos, 
Nubila dl^ecit." 

This deluge was occasioned by the 
"opening of the windows of heaven" 
and the " breaking up of the fountains 
of the great deep j" or, in the highly poet- 
ical words of the ** Metamorphoses," 
Neptune, coming to, the aid of Jove, sum- 
moned the rivers to his palace and 
commanded them to pour forth their 
strength. 

'* Hi redennt, ao l^tibiu ora relaxant, 
St defraonato volvuntnr in nqnora carao. 
Ipse trldente sao terram percouit; et ilia 
Intremuit, motnqne alnas patefAcIt aquarom." 

There can be no doubt that a destruc- 
tive inundation, general throughout the 
East, occurred in the early history of 
our race. Neither is it to be doubted 
that well-known natural causes have 
been adequate to the production of such 
an inundation. As the upheaval of 
some portion of the Alps, in the period 
just before the creation of man, sent a 
destructive inundation over a large 
part of Europe, ao the uprising of some 
portion of the mountains of the Can- 
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casoB, including Mt. Ararat, may easily 
have been accompanied by the emission 
of such quantities of watery vapor as 
by condensation to deluge half a conti- 
nent. Such a Tisitation, transforming 
the surface of extensive areas, has been 
witnessed by our race during the period 
of authentic history. 

The hydrographic changes which 
have transpired in northern China are 
among the most extensive and remark- 
able that have been witnessed by man. 
On all except the most recent maps of 
China, the Hoang Ho or Yellow River 
is represented as having its outlet in the 
Yellow Sea, near the city of Hwaingan, 
in latitude 34°. During the Taiping 
rebellion, a few years since, the course 
of this mighty river was changed from 
the neighborhood of Eaifung, three 
hundred miles above its mouth, and a 
new channel was established, leading 
into the Gulf of Pechele, three hundred 
and eighty miles in a straight line 
northwest of its old outlet. But this 
channel has not been established with- 
out the most terrible inundations of the . 
low and level delta of the Hoang Ho. 
This delta covers all the northeastern 
portion of China south of the '^ Great 
Wall," and north of Hangchau and 
Honan. 

Nor has this been the first nor the 
greatest occasion when this unbridled 
and destructive river, fed by the melt- 
ing snows of the Mongolian plateaus, 
has deserted its bed and sought out new 
outlets to the sea. According to the 
oldest Chinese records, the Hoang Ho, 
previous to the time of the " Great Yu," 
which was about 2200 years before 
Christ, pursued a totally different course 
from the place of its crossing the 
northern boundary of China into Mon- 
golia. At this place it emptied into a 
vast lake half the size of the Persian 
Gulf, which in turn connected east- 
wardly with another vast lake stretching 
to Pekin, from which the drainage 
found an outlet into the northwestern 


angle of the Gulf of Pechele, near 
Tiensin. The "Great Yu"— whether 
this be the name of a monarch or the 
personification of a great nation — 
turned the river southward four hun- 
dred miles, between the provinces of 
Shensi and Shansi, to Fuchan, whence 
he conducted it eastward two hundred 
and seventy-five miles to Kaifnng. At 
Kaifung the river divided, one main 
outlet stretching east-southeast to the 
Yellow Sea, and several others winding 
toward the northwest and debouching 
in the Gulf of Pechele. The area in- 
cluded between the new and the old 
channels was not less than 280,000 
square miles, or about equal to all the 
New England and Middle States of our 
Union. 

Since the time of Yu, the Hoang Ho 
has made extensive changes in its bed 
not less than eight times previously to 
the last change. The great delta has 
been cut in every direction. Sometimes 
the exclusive outlet of the river has 
been by one or more mouths in the Gulf 
of Pechele ; at others it has been ex- 
clusively in the Yellow Sea, and at 
still others the river has had outlets in 
both directions. The Yaugtse has par- 
ticipated to some extent in these wan- 
derings. In the mean time, the Yellow 
Sea and the Gulf of Pechele have been 
filling up with sediments. In many 
places the shore line has traveled one 
hundred feet per year for the last two 
thousand years. In other places the 
change is not over thirty feet per 
year. This effect is probably in part 
due to a slow rising of the eastern 
border of the continent. Such a 
rising is felt at numerous places. The 
island of Tsuug-Ming, at the mouth of 
the Yangtse, which now has a popula- 
lation of half a million, did not exist 
in the fourteenth century. Beaches of 
recent shells are seen in the south of 
China, many feet above the present 
sea-level. Similar beaches are found 
on the Japanese Islands from fifty to 
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one thousand feet above the sea. On 
the island of Formosa, such beaches 
occur at an elevation of one thousand 
one hundred feet. A Dutch fort^ built 
in 1634 upon an island detached from 
Formosa, is now some distance inland, 
and stands in the center of a large 
city. 

Such are indications of a gradual 
emergence of the eastern border of the 
continent, producing a very considerable 
extension of the land. The growth, 
of the land is, however, only approach- 
ing a condition which has heretofore 
existed. The records and traditions of 
the Chinese carry us back to a time 
when Gorea was continuous westwardly 
with the main land. The Gulf of Pe- 
chele and the Yellow Sea had no exist- 
ence. The great Delta-plain extended 
to the Japanese Islands. Indeed, the 
hydrographic maps of the Chinese 
waters demonstrate that the continental 
surface extends strictly to the sub- 
merged ridge running through Niphon, 
Lew-Chew and Formosa. Here is the 
proper rim of the basin of the Pacific. 
Traditions exist of the former exten- 
sion of the continent far toward this 
limit. Here, then, is an area equal to 
the half of Europe, over which the 
forefathers of our race extended their 
migrations, on which they built cities 
and founded dynasties, and which the 
race have lived to see sunken beneath 
the Pacific, and the memory of which 
had been almost forgotten. 

Shall we point to still another ex- 
ample? Southeast of Asia lies the 
great Malay Archipelago. It includes 
the great islands of Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Phillippines and New 
Guinea. Still further southeast is the 
continent of Australia. The number- 
less islands of this Archipelago are 
mostly but the higher eminence of an* 
ancient prolongation of the Asiatic 
Continent that has been sunken by vol- 
canic action. All around through Sum- 
atra and Java to Mindinao and the 


Phillippines is a chain of active and ex- 
tinct volcanoes, from whose craters 
incalculable volumes of molten mat- 
ter have been ejected, even during 
the historic period of our race. The 
island of Java alone is the site of forty- 
seven of these volcanic vents. To sup- 
ply eruptions of such magnitude, has 
undermined the solid crust throughout 
all the neighboring region. The 
southern angle of the continent has 
sunken till its valleys lie from fifly to 
one hundred fathoms below the level of 
the sea, while its mountains stand even 
up to the chin in water. The sunken 
areft is four thousand miles in length 
from east to west, and thirteen hundred 
in breadth from north to south. 

This subsidence has transpired during 
the modern epoch of geological history. 
Not only birds and insects, but reptiles 
and ponderous quadrupeds, that once 
had liberty to range over the continental 
surface, are now restricted to isolated 
islands, whose limits are even yet be- 
coming narrower. The eastern portion 
of the Malay Archipelago, however, is 
separated from the western by a deep 
ocean channel. New Guinea, Ceram 
and Timor present the same alliances 
with Australia as the other islands do 
with Asia. As the species of the 
Indo-Malayan Archipelago exhibit a 
divergence from the Asiatic shore, so 
those of the Austro-Malayan Archipel- 
ago declare their descent from Aus- 
tralian progenitors. Even the human 
races reveal the same affinities and be- 
speak the same migrations. We are 
led thus to the following conclusion: 

At some period in the history of our 
species, when the Australian and the 
Malayan race-types had already come 
into existence, the Australian held 
possession of the Australian Continent 
in all its former extent. At the same 
time the Malay wandered down the 
Asiatic Peninsula as far as Borneo, and 
found its further progress intercepted 
by the deep sea dissevering the two 
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continents. Each race continued to 
occupy its own continent, and, as the 
ocean gradually encroached, held posses- 
sion of the emergent elevations, till 
science opened its eyes upon questions 
of geology and race and distribution, 
and reproduced the vicissitudes of a 
continental history, which man, though 
a spectator of the whole, had long since 
forgotten. 

Our race has moved in the midst of 
the grand phenomena ^ of terrestrial 
revolutions. There was a time when 
the Orient was united to the Occident by 
an isthmus which then held the place 
of Behring's Straits. This may have 
been at the time when the bottom of 
the Yellow Sea was dry land. Then 
the Siberian mammoth wandered into 
British-America. Then, probably, the 
Aztec made the first discovery of the 
continent, and, in the lapse of ages, 
wandered over its length and breadth. 
The vicissitudes of ages brought extinc- 
tion to the mammoth ; but the Indian 
perpetuates his memory in tradition. 

During the last epoch, the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula has been isolated from 
the main land of Europe; the British 
Islands have been exscinded from the 
continent ; the extremity of South 
America has been worn to a ruin ; and 
the outstanding islands about Cape 
Horn are but the monuments which 
perpetuate its memory. When the Aztec 
wandered first down the Valley of the 
Mississippi, he probably found the prai- 
ries of Illinois beneath the waters of 
Lake Michigan. He paddled his canoe 
through the streets of Bloomington, 
and watched for the muskallonge above 
the public squares of Springfield. 

Judging from the monuments of the 
Stone Age oi our race, man has even 


been the witness of the continental 
glacier which spread over Europe and 
¥rrought the last renovation of the sur- 
face preparatory to his advent. He fol- 
lowed the retreating glacier to the 
shores of Lapland, perpetuating his 
characteristic from age to age; and 
while we wonder over the mystery of 
the apparition and migrations of our 
species, the representative of prime- 
val man still gazes as of old upon 
the retreating glacier, now hovering 
over the arctic borders of Finland. 
Further south, a more enlightened 
type of the species watches the dis- 
appearance of the last vestiges of 
the glacier vanishing up the slopes of 
the Alps. The history of the race has 
not gone back to the reign of ice. The 
reign of ice, like the mammoth, has 
come down to the age of man. 

Thus, when we look attentively upon 
the phenomena transpiring in the pres- 
ence of our race, we find ourselves liv- 
ing in the midst of geological histoiy. 
Grand geological events no longer re- 
cede into the infinite past. Though 
earlier events reach back over ages un* 
computed, the grand revolutions which 
have made the surface what it is are 
brought down within our grasp. We 
feel that we have a hold of geologic 
time. We can compass the requisites 
of stupendous events that transform 
continents. We feel relief in emerging 
from the mysteries of the un&thomable 
past and setting our feet npon geologic 
intervals which reveal their limits and 
their bounds. Man rises to a higher 
altitude. He grasps a larger thought; 
he feels his way closer to the Infinite 
purposes; he is conscious of it, and 
exults anew in his intelligent existence. 
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FOUND DROWNED. 


BY A. T. FREED. 


I AM the son of English parents, and 
I was born in Grimsby, a pretty lit- 
tle village on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, in Canada West, in the 
jear 1835. My father was a clergyman, 
who emigrated to Canada, with some 
vague idea of transforming the English- 
, speaking inhabitants of that colony, of 
all creeds, into faithful Episcopalians ; 
and I suspect that he occasionally had 
visions of an archiepiscopal palace. 
He was an earnest, faithful man, inde- 
fatigable in laboring in his calling, and 
not disposed to be disheartened when 
he found his hopes unlikely to be re- 
alized. He was much away from home, 
as a large section of country was under 
his supervision ; but his salary was by 
no means adequate to the labor he per- 
formed. He built a house to look ex- 
actly like a castle (if you had a power- 
ful imagination and had never seen the 
genuine article — as most of the neigh- 
bors had not); but the mural decora- 
tions would insist on blowing down in 
every high wind, and the paint was 
equally obstinate in coming off and 
showing that the stone-work was nothing 
but wood. 

My mother was an invalid from my 
earliest recollection, and I was lefl very 
much to my own resources for amuse- 
ment. When about five years old I 
was sent to school, more for the purpose 
of being kept out of mischief, I suspect, 
than with any expectation that I would 
learn any thing. And^ indeed, it seemed 
to make little difference whether I went 
to the school-room or strolled off into 
the woods tp gather flowers. I think 
the latter pursuit engrossed more of my 
time than the former. 


My constant companion, at school or 
away, was Mary Graham, the daughter 
of one of our neighbors, a blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired angel of something less 
than my own. age. She was the most 
fearless child I ever saw. There was 
no dark and unknown woodland path 
she feared to explore, no steep acclivity 
she would not scale.' 

The summer months ran gaily on, 
and Mary and I took many more lessons 
from the kindly book of nature than 
from the schoolmaster. We generally 
managed to get home before nightfall ; 
but if we did not, no great concern was 
felt for us by our parents, as we were 
pretty sure to be safely domiciled at 
some of the neighbors' residences — for 
we were great favorites all through the 
village. 

One day we strolled as far as the 
lake, a distance of two or three miles. 
A boat lay at the wharf, and Mary and 
I, not having the fear of the great deep 
before our eyes, clambered into it and 
began to rock. I remember being 
somewhat afraid, and of endeavoring 
to restrain Mary, who only laughed at 
me and rocked the more. Then we 
took the lunches we always carried to 
school from our little basket, and as we 
ate we amused ourselves by throwing 
crumbs to the perch that came boldly 
up and took the bread almost from our 
fingers. Presently the bottom, which 
was clearly discernible through the 
limpid water, seemed to be moving. I 
noticed this some time before I began 
to reflect that the ground must be sta- 
tionary and that we were moving. I 
looked up and saw, to my dismay, that 
we had drifted quite away from the 
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wharf; and were being carried still 
farther out into the lake. Mary and I 
both called out as loud as we could; 
but there was no one near enough to 
hear. There was a tin dish in the boat, 
used for bailing it out, and I endeavored, 
by the aid of this, to row in to shore ; 
but without avail, as, in addition to the 
current, we were now driven off by a 
gentle breeze. As the land grew more 
and more distant, and we began to re- 
alize that we were surely beyond help, 
we grew frightened enough; Mary, as 
well as I, lost courage, and we both 
cried till we sank down ^nto the bottom 
of the boat and fell asleep. 

"When I woke it was night; Mary 
was still sleeping. There was no moon, 
but the stars were radiantly beautiful. 
The breeze had entirely died away, and 
the lake was as smooth as glass. I 
looked down, and the sky was reflected 
so perfectly in the still water that it 
seemed as if the world had been 
snatched from beneath our feet and we 
were hanging suspended in the very 
center of the universe. 

I donH know whether I fell asleep 
again or whether I lay awake, watching 
the wonderful scene before me; but a 
considerable time must have elapsed 
when I heard a voice call out, "Boat 
ahoy, there I " I looked up and saw a 
vessel but a little distance from us, but 
I made no answer. Again the voice 
said, "Boat ahoy, there I what boat is 
that?" I did not know what to say, 
but made some answer; and soon I 
saw two men standing on the vessel's 
deck, and in a few moments they 
were joined by a third. "What the 
devil can it be?" one of them asked. 
"Bless me if I can tell," the other 
replied. 

All this time it seemed that the ves- 
sel was coming toward us ; but when it 
got pretty near it appeared to pass by. 
The fact was that the schooner was at 
anchor, and we were drifting out past 
her. As we got opposite her bow, a 


voice, different from the one that had 
spoken before, called out: 

"Who is in that boat?" 

"It's me." I replied, in a shrill treble. 

"And who are you?" 

"Tm Wallie." 

" What are you doing there ? " 

" I'm in the boat," I answered, hon- 
estly enough. 

The man laughed, and said some- 
thing in a lower voice to his com- 
panions; and pretty soon I saw two 
men pulling a boat round the stern of 
the schooner. They took us on board, 
and soon learned all we could tell con- 
cerning ourselves and how we came to 
be voyaging alone on the lake in an 
open boat. 

"Well," said our interlocutor, when 
he had done questioning us, " I am go- 
ing to Niagara. When we get there, 
we will see what can be done." 

We were provided with a bed, and 
were soon asleep. .When we woke, the 
schooner was moving slowly along be- 
fore a light breeze ; and during the day 
we arrived at Niagara. 

During the short voyage, the captain 
of the schooner paid a great deal of 
attention to us. He was very young — 
not more than eighteen, I should think. 
He said that his father owned the 
schooner and several others; that his 
name was Showier; that his father be- 
longed to the firm of Henderson k 
Showier; and that when he came of 
age he was to be admitted as a partner. 
I was not at all pleased with the atten- 
tions he showed to Mary; and wli^n, at 
length, he called her his little sweet- 
heart, I grew quite angry. This seemed 
to please him exceedingly. He laughed, 
and said he supposed I would challenge 
him when we got on shore. I did not 
know what he meant; but remained 
angry with him till we landed and were 
safely housed with good, motherly Mrs. 
Henderson. This lady took a great 
deal of interest in us. She had no 
children of her own; and it seemed 
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that she could not do too much to make 
our stay at Niagara agreeable to us. 
At the end of two days Captain Show- 
ier came for us, and we bade adieu to 
our kind hostess with considerable re- 
gret. The next day we reached Grimsby. 
The captain, during the voyage, made 
loye most audaciously to Mary; and 
she — little coquette that she was I — 
declared she loved him much better 
than she did me. At this my indigna- 
tion knew no bounds; but I could de- 
vise no means of punishing the offend- 
ing pair. 

I must pass rapidly over the ten years 
of my life which followed the events 
just narrated. During that time I went 
to school pretty regularly. When I was 
seven or eight years old Mr. Graham 
removed from Grimsby; and in a few 
years, with new associations and new 
ideas crowding upon me, Mary's image 
gradually faded from my memory. In 
those years, too, I- lost my mother — 
not, however^ till she had lived long 
enough to instill into my mind lessons 
of wisdom and truth, which, I trust, I 
have not wholly forgotten or neglected. 

In the year 1841 my father was re- 
moved to another field of duty, in To- 
ronto ; but as he did not wish at once 
to begin house keeping, I went to reside 
with an uncle in Niagara. On the first 
Sunday after my arrival there I went to 
church, and was much impressed with 
the music. One voice in particular — 
a sad, pleading, alto voice — I could 
always hear. I turned round and tried 
to pick out the singer, but could not; 
though I was nearly convinced she 
must be a little, old, dumpy woman, in 
a faded velvet bonnet, and I was much 
discontented thereat. Still the tones 
kept ringing in my ears; and as I 
walked home I would pick up the 
music where I had been able to dis- 
tinguish the alto voice, and hum over 

and over again : 

"Incline our hearts to keep this law." 

My aunt was nearly blind. During 


the afternoon I read to her from a re- 
ligious book; but after a while she 
said I must be tired, and I put it away. 

After tea I went out for a ramble 
along the river bank, and on my way 
I was attracted by an old weather- 
beaten sign, bearing the names " Hen- 
derson & Showier." It looked familiar, 
but I could not recall the events which 
made it so ; and I stood for some time 
gazing quite earnestly at the board and 
the large, ungainly old building w])ich 
bore it. As I stood and looked, a voice 
close beside me said : 

" Handsome, isn't it?" 

I turned, and in a moment I remem- 
bered when and under what circum- 
stances I had seen the sign. The man 
beside me was Captain Showier. I 
knew him in a moment. He was not so 
old as I should have expected. He 
wore heavy whiskers, and yet the face 
was the very same as that of the young 
captain whom I had disliked so much 
ten years before. I answered at once 
that it was not the beauty of the place 
which attracted my notice, but that it 
reminded me of an event in my early 
history of considerable interest to me. 
I supposed that Captain Showier would 
not remember me ; but he either knew 
me or divined who I was, and at once 
asked after his little sweetheart. As I 
showed a disposition to proceed, he fell 
in step with me, and we strolled along 
the river bank for some time. He pro- 
fessed great interest in me; but I 
thought I disliked him as much as 
ever. 

When I returned to the house the 
lamps were lighted, and a young lady 
was reading to my aunt. She glanced 
up when I entered ; but I think my aunt 
did not hear me, for she did not intro- 
duce me, and the young lady went on 
with her reading. I sat down by the 
window and looked out into the gather- 
ing night. But as I looked I listened, 
and became quite sure that the voice I 
heard was that alto vdice which had so 
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carried me away at church. It was a 
sweet, earnest voice. There was heart 
and soul in it. It dwelt so fondly on 
the tender and sweet words, and seemed 
so lovingly to caress every kind and 
good sentence, that I thought I should 
never tire of hearing it. How happy I 
would be if such a voice would come 
and read or talk to me 1 And then, as 
the evening fell, the voice blended with 
the Sabbath silence of the gloaming 
and the sad sweetness of the church- 
bill, that seemed to be a part of the 
shadowy, dreamy, wonderful presence 
of the saddest, sweetest time that comes 
to human soul. 

So I listened without hearing a word, 
and dreamed without thinking. But 
how was it that I wandered away in 
fancy to my early, happy childhood's 
days ? Why did my recollections all turn 
to the little schoolroom at Grimsby ? to 
the stream that glided through our gar- 
den? to the pine trees, with the sad, 
soft summer breezes dallying with their 
swaying plumes, and sighing solemn 
lullabies to the neighboring dead, reck- 
ing nothing of the long green grass 
upon their narrow mounds, or of the 
awe that brooded in the Sabbath sun- 
shine and lingered around their quaint 
tombstones, bowed with age and wrink- 
led by the ungentle hand of time? 
Why did I again tread the long-forgot- 
ten woodland paths, and watch the great 
wheel of the mill 7 What was there to 
bring up visions of a fire-place, with a 
great wood fire, and Mary Graham and 
I watching for pictures in the coals ? 

At length my uncle entered, and the 
reading ceased. In the course of the 
conversation that followed, I was re- 
ferred to ) and my aunt, apologizing for 
her negligence, introduced me to ^' Miss 
Graham." 

" Miss Graham 1 " I said. " Not »' — 

"Yes, indeed," she replied, with vi- 
vacity ] "your compagnon du voyage on 
the occasion of your first visit to Niag- 
ara 3 and now/if jou will be my com- 


pagnon du voyage as far as my mother's, 
I will be obliged to you." 

I was delighted to escort her, and 
still I was somewhat pained at the sud- 
den levity she assumed ; but when she 
turned to take leave of my aunt, she 
spoke so gently, so kindly, that I forgot 
the momentary uneasiness. When we 
reached the street, she took my arm 
almost before I ofi^ered it, pulled her 
shawl over her hand, for it was growing 
chilly, accommodated her step to mine 
(I had not learned how to walk with a 
lady then), and opened the conversa- 
tion, asking questions and then talking 
on before I could answer, and volun- 
teering information which changed, be- 
fore I could comprehend what she 
meant, into something else. At length 
we reached her mother's house. It 
was a pretty little cottage near the 
river, with a shrubbery and some flow- 
ers in front. Her father had been dead 
a good many years, she said, and she 
and her mother lived alone. I must 
come and see them — they were always 
at home ; and, with a pretty little shud- 
der, it was getting cold, and she would 
catch cold if she stood there, and so 
good night — and she was gone. 

Did the sweetness of the "good 
night" compensate for the neglect to 
ask me in ? 

I was pained, mortified, pleased — I, 
yes, I certainly was surprised to find 
her such a woman grown. Why, I was 
her senior by a year ; yet I was like a 
child when talking to her. She took 
the lead in conversation. She knew so 
much, was so collected, so ready, so 
quick, that I was quite ashamed of my- 
self. Then I doubted if she wished me 
to call. I did not think she wanted me 
to see her home except as a matter of 
convenience. In short, I grew quite 
angry, and resolved I would never go 
near her. But the next day Mary 
and her mother called at my uncle's, 
and Mrs. Graham made me promise 
that I would call and take tea with 
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her. And I went, that time and many 
others. 

It would occupy too much time to 
tell all the events of the next three 
years. Suffice to say that Mary and I 
became more and more intimate ; and, 
almost without knowing it, we found 
ourselves engaged to be married. I 
had been employed as clerk in my 
nucleus store, and it was understood 
that when I attained my majority I was 
to have an interest in the business. It 
was understood between Mary and me 
that our marriage was to be deferred 
till that time. 

I spent my evenings pretty regularly 
at Mrs. Graham^s, and was in Mary's 
society continually. I ought to have 
been happy, and was so, measurably. 
But I could not help feeling a little an- 
easy at times at the airs of superiority 
Mary would assume, and the sarcastic 
cutting things she would say about me. 
She was superior to me, I felt that — 
better educated, and with greater 
shrewdness and knowledge of the world ; 
but I thought it was not generous in 
her to make it so manifest. At 
other times, however, she would be 
so kind and affectionate that the re- 
collection of her flippancy would quite 
pass away; and then I was entirely 
happy. 

During these three years I frequently 
saw Mr. Showier. In fact, he rather 
forced himself upon me ; for at first I 
shunned him. But he seemed such a 
good-natured, free, pleasant man, that 
gradually my prejudice wore away, and 
we grev quite intimate. 

So the days followed each other, and 
the months stretched into years, till at 
length I attained my majority, and was 
admitted an equal partner with my 
uncle in his business. And now, when 
I pressed Mary to name the day for our 
union, she seemed strangely reluctant 
to do so. In vain I entreated, in vain I 
remonstrated. She would neither name 
a day nor give a reason for not doing 


so. Her conduct seriously annoyed me ; 
she was so indifferent, so pettish, and 
so unreasonable. Then suddenly, with- 
out any apparent cause, she changed to 
the opposite extreme — grew so fond, 
so loving, and so amiable, that I was 
quite transported ; and now, at my first 
mentioning the matter, she fixed a date 
for our wedding not two weeks distant. 
I was overjoyed at this ; but the time 
was so short it would scarce suffice for 
the necessary preparations. It was 
needful that I should go to Toronto be- 
fore our wedding, to settle some busi- 
ness with my father and make some 
purchases ; and this visit was unavoid- 
ably postponed till the very week fixed 
for the ceremony. 

At length my business was com- 
pleted, and I went on board the steamer 
once more which was to take me to 
Niagara. It seems a dream to me 
now, how I stood on the deck watch- 
ing the sparkling waves stretching 
dimly blue away to the eastern hori- 
zon, bounded on all other sides by the 
distant hills. 

When we reached the town, how 
eagerly I trod the path to the little cot- 
tage among the evergreens I How ner- 
vously I rapped at the door I A stranger 
opened it. She seemed to know me, 
for she stood aside and allowed me to 
enter, which I did, as a matter of course, 
without being invited. The parlor door 
stood open. How was this? A sick 
bed ! Some body sick I Several ladies 
were there. As I stood irresolute, there 
was a whispered consultation, one lady 
saying, in an excited manner, '' No, no 1 
By no means I" But the faint voice of 
Mrs. Graham said, *'Yes, let him come 


m. 


»j 


I entered, and found Mrs. Graham 
upon her bed. She appeared to motion 
to the ladies, who withdrew, leaving us 
two alone. I hastened to the bedside 
and took her hand. As I began hur- 
riedly to inquire after her health, she 
motioned me to sit down; and then, 
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speaking with difficulty, and pausing at 
every word, she said : 

"It is best— that I — should tell 
you." A long pause, breathing hard 
and moaning with pain. "How can I — 
tell you? Water." 

I gave her a drink. She closed her 
eyes, rested awhile, then resumed : 

"Last night — no — never mind that 

— this morning — she's gone — with Mr. 
-^ Showier." 

" Gone I" I cried, "with Mr. Showier! 
Why, you don't — you can't — But 
where — God in Heaven — where ?" 

She reached forth her pale, thin hand 
and took mine. 

"Sit down — east — they went east. 
You must — not — follow. I forbid it — 
I am dying — I forbid it." 

Here she paused for a long time. I 
thought she had fallen into a sleep, and 
began gently to draw my hand from 
hers, but she opened her eyes and went 
on. 

" If you — ever see her — no — I don't 

— mean that, — send her word — let her 
know — I — forgive her — I — ." Here 
she opened her eyes suddenly and looked 
toward the door. " Call — " 

I comprehended the truth in a mo- 
ment — she was dying. I hastily opened 
the door. The ladies came in. 

I have no wish, had I the power, to 
describe my feelings on learning of the 
infidelity Of her whom I had expected 
so soon to make my wife. I suficred 
deeply ; and I may say that the wound 
inflicted then has saddened my whole 
life. 

I started on a tour West, -on foot, 
staying but a short time at any place. 
I wandered aimlessly from Detroit to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati; from 
there through Columbus to Cleveland. 
By this time winter had come on, and 
as I had taken little money with me, 
and would not write home for more, I 
procured a situation, after some diffi- 
culty, as proof-reader on a morning 
paper. In a few weeks I had succeeded 


in earning money sufficient for present 
necessities, and as my unsettled habits 
were strong upon ' me, I began to grow 
restless again, and had pretty well made 
up my mind to " move on." It was the 
Christmas week, and I was debating 
with myself whether I would go to To- 
ronto to see my friends, or go at once 
to New York, where I hoped, in the 
whirl of busy life, to bury myself where 
my trouble would not find me again. 

It was a fierce winter day. The 
western wind came howling off Lake 
Erie as if it would tear the very paving 
stones out of the streets. As we sat at 
dinner, some one came in and said a 
schooner had just been driven on the 
breakwater and all on board were lost 
Several of us put on our coats and ran 
down to the harbor. The lake was 
lashed into a foam by the fury of the 
blast, and the scud was flying in sheets 
through the air. The lighthouse was 
sometimes invisible. The flying scud 
froze wherever it touched, and all the 
buildings near the water were covered 
with ice j some of them were so heavily 
loaded that they were crushed beneath 
the weight. The telegraph wires were 
broken down, and a portion of the rail- 
road track had been washed away. A 
great gap had been made in the break- 
water by the beating of the waves, and 
near this gap was a schooner fast going 
to pieces. Several men in boats, inside 
the breakwater, were trying to save the 
crew, and eventually succeeded in res- 
cuing all save two. These two nearly 
succeeded in saving themselves, when a 
furious blast swept them away into the 
foaming water, and they were lost in a 
moment. 

It was now growing dark, and I re- 
turned to my work. The wind howled 
and raved more fiercely than ever. It 
beat its way along with a noise like 
heavy guns at a distance, as if fierce 
conflicts of infuriated demons were 
taking place in the air. All the even- 
ing a dreadful gloom was on me. I 
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could not shake it off. I saw the 
wrecked schooner trembling before the 
beatings of the storm, and could not 
forget the poor puny mortals flung in 
mute helplessness to the mad waves. 

We quit work about twelve o'clock. 
The wind, it seemed, was higher than 
ever. The cold was intense. Only a 
few broken clouds were swiftly flying 
across the sky. I passed up the street 
on which the office was situated, to Sen- 
eca street j thence my route lay down 
Seneca, across Main, and up Pearl, on 
which my boarding-house was situated. 
As I passed along Seneca street, I 
watched the white clouds passing swiftly 
over the face of the moon, making it 
appear as if the moon were flying and 
the clouds stationary. One bright star 
a little to the west of the moon was, it 
seemed, running away from her j and I 
watched it till I gained an interest in 
its fate, and I cried out, "Hurry on, 
little star I Hurry on I" 

As I said this, I stepped past the 
corner on to Main street ; but the blast 
struck me as I did so, and carried me 
into the gutter. I struggled back with 
some difficulty, and was preparing to 
make another essay to cross the street, 
when a female, in a thin white dress, 
suddenly came round the corner, almost 
running against me. A flimsy summer 
shawl was pulled close about her spare 
thin figure, and a handkerchief was tied 
over her head. I think she was par- 
tially intoxicated. 

"Oh, Lord I" she said coarsely, "it's 
cold I I've been in d — d bad luck to- 
night, and — " 

Here she turned her face to me, and, 
with a suppressed scream, cowered for a 


moment almost to the pavement, then 
turned and ran swiftly across Main 
street. 

It was Mary Graham I 

I stood for a few minutes trembling 
and helpless, while the white figure 
went hurrying down the street, when 
suddenly the thought struck me — "The 
water I — she is running toward the 
water I " 

I started in pursuit; but she had 
gained a block already, and was flying 
down Seneca street — just, it seemed to 
me, as the little star was flying through 
the white, cold clouds. I cried to her 
to stop, for God's sake ; but she only 
ran the faster. Down, down, down. 
The canal bridge was passed, and the 
Erie street depot. We were on the 
wharf, and the flying scud dashed in 
our faces. The tempest caught us 
fairly, and it stopped Mary for an in- 
stant, and in that instant I sprang to 
her side, and almost laid my hand upon 
her dress, when I stumbled and fell. 
The next moment she darted away 
again, and when I rose she was on the 
lighthouse pier, running out — out — to 
the very end. The waves dashed over 
her. Her dress and hair shuddered in 
the fierce blast. At the end of the pier 
she paused for a moment — a motnent 
only; then, mingling with the spray, 
she was swept away by the tempest, and 
I saw her no more. 

The next day the body of an un- 
known female was found on the river 
bank near Chippewa. No facts were 
elicited at the Coroner's inquest con- 
cerning the deceased or the manner of 
her death; and the jury returned a ver- 
dict of " Found drowned." 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Mississippi Valley: Its Physical 
Geography. Including sketches of the 
Topography, Botany, Climate, Geol- 
ogy and Mineral Resources; and of 
the Progress of Development in Pop- 
ulation and Mineral Wealth. By J. 
W. Foster, LL.D., President of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science \ joint author 
of "Foster k Whitney's Report on 
the Geology of the Lake Superior 
Regions j" Lecturer on Physical Geo- 
graphy and Cognate Sciences in the 
University of Chicago; etc. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Sections. Chi- 
cago : S. C. Griggs k Co. London : 
Trubner k Co. 1869. 

Here is a book of 430 pages, by a 
Western man, published by a Western 
house, on the Great Western Valley, 
which will attract the attention of the 
scientific every where, and will be read 
with avidity by all intelligent Americans 
and with special interest by the people 
of the West. It is written in a clear, 
condensed, transparent style, free from 
technicalities unintelligible to the gen- 
eral reader ; and the subjects and mode 
of treatment invest it with the charm 
and interest of the best works of fiction. 
The work is divided into thirteen chap- 
ters. The first chapter treats of the 
Mississippi River, its magnitude, depth 
and slope, length, subordinate basins, 
tributaries, overflow, outlets, geological 
character of its bed, levees, bluffs, area 
of alluvium and of the delta, typical 
forms of vegetation, and earthquake 
action in the Mississippi Valley. The 
second chapter treats of mountains and 
plains, character of the water-sheds — 
the Appalachian Range, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, the Cas- 
cade and the Coast Ranges, and the 
Great Basin— character of the main 
valleys, and internal navigation ; closing 
with sixteen pages on the Pacific Rail- 


roads. The third and fourth chapters 
treat of the origin of prairies, discard- 
ing the old theories that they are due 
to peat growth, to the texture of the 
soil, or to annual fires, and showing that 
they are the result of the unequal dis- 
tribution of moisture, modified by tem- 
perature. The author divides North 
America into five zones of vegetation 
growing out of climactic conditions, 
viz: 

1. The region of mosses and saxi- 
firages, north of latitude 60^. 

2. The densely-wooded region stretch- 
ing from sixty degrees north to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The western line of this 
forest belt passes west of the head of 
Lake Superior, along the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, and is protracted south- 
west into eastern Texas. Spruce-fir 
forms its northern, and magnolia and 
palmetto its southern, extension. The 
American forests have about a hundred 
and twenty different species, while the 
European have only thirty-four. 

3. Alternate wood and prairie, includ- 
ing the region between the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan and the eastern slope 
of the Missouri Basin in Iowa, latitude 
42** north, longitude 95° west; thence 
the western boundary is protracted a 
little west of south toward the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. The boundaries are 
not well defined, as trees line the val- 
leys of the great rivers to within a few 
hundred miles of the Rocky Mountains. 

4. Vast grassy plains, with trees re- 
stricted to the immediate banks of the 
streams, between the Missouri River 
and the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
As we go west, artemisia, cactus and 
buffalo grass prevail. 

6. Vast arid plains, oHen bare of 
vegetationi and covered to some extent 
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with saline incrustations. This zone 
includes the Great Basin and the Colo- 
rado Desert, occupying the region be- 
tween the Rockj Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada, extending from the head 
of the Gulf of California to north latitude 
42°. Hot springs and salt lake courses 
abound, including the Great Salt Lake. 
In Nye county, Nevada, millions of tons 
of salt could be shoveled up, lying dry 
and pure upon the surface, varying in 
depth from six inches to three feet. In 
California, periodical rains vary the con- 
ditions of moisture and of the forms of 
vegetation. 

The sources of moisture and the 
amount of rain-fall in different parts of 
the country are stated. His conclusions 
are, that the Gulf of Mexico is the 
source of the rains which water the 
Great Valley, distributed by the trade 
winds, which are deflected by the high 
table-lands of Mexico up the Mississippi 
Valley. This explains why the greatest 
rain-fall occurs along the shores of the 
Gulf; why the western plains, during 
spring and summer, are almost as well 
watered as the Atlantic Slope ; why the 
Great Basin of the Colorado Desert, 
within the zone of the southwest winds, 
are dry ; and why, during the prevalence 
of the southern winds, the Mississippi 
Valley has an almost tropical climate. 
The winds, as an agent in distributing 
moisture, explain all the phenomena of 
forest, prairie and desert The fourth 
chapter is devoted to showing that the 
theory of causes which determine vege- 
tation, climate, etc., in North America, 
holds good in South America and the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The fifth chap- 
ter is devoted to forest-culture and irriga- 
tion, and the effects of forests on health 
and animal life ; showing how they mod- 
ify climate and retain moisture *, and 
that by disrobing countries of forests 
whole regions have been desolated. 
Tree-planting, especially in prairie re- 
gions, is the remedy for drought and 
excessive winds. Ch*apter sixth is de- 


voted to climate ; chapter seventh to 
cultivated plants ; chapters eighth, 
ninth and tenth, to the geology and 
mineral resources of this whole region ; 
and the three concluding chapters to 
the influence of climate upon man, the 
origin of civilization, and the progress 
of development of the great Northwest, 
from the adoption of the ordinance of 
1787. 

Want of space prevents as extended 
a notice as we would desire of Col. 
Foster's great work on the Physical 
Geography of the Great Valley. The 
book is an honor to Western literature, 
and Western book-making; its me- 
chanical execution surpasses that of 
any book ever produced in the West, 
and is a fit casket for the rich treasures 
it contains ; and, in all respects, it is a 
work in which every friend of Western 
literature may well feel a common 
pride. 

Astronomy Without a Telescope : A 
Guide Book to the Visible Heavens ; 
with all necessary Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Designed for the use of Schools. 
By £. Colbert. Chicago : Geo. & C. 
\y. Sherwood. 1869. 

This work is elementary, and the most 
interesting and instructive introduction 
to the study of astronomy published. 
It treats chiefly of the visible heavens, 
and will enable the diligent student to 
recognize readily the most prominent 
stellar groups. The motions of the 
heavenly bodies are clearly explained, 
and directions given for ascertaining, 
by the naked eye, the positions of the 
principal stars with reference to the 
meridian, the horizon and each other. 
It adopts the only rational method in 
the study of astronomy, by beginning 
with things visible and patent to all who 
have eye-sight, and leading the student 
by attractive lessons through the simpler 
elements to the more difficult problems 
in astronomy, to the subject of eclipses 
and the measurement of absolute dis- 
tances and bulks, and the comparative 
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weights of some of the heavenly bodies. 
The tables of fixed stars and the actual 
distances and volumes and other ele- 
ments of the orbits of the chief mem- 
bers of the solar system, laws of plan- 
etary motion, etc., will interest the more 
advanced student. The maps are small 
and simple, and not encumbered with 
painted figures, but contain merely a 
faint outline of the form of the constel- 
lation, and are so arranged that it is 
easy to find any particular star, or to 
trace the course of a planetary bodyj 
and the explanatory text is adjacent to, 
or near, the maps. As an introductory 
work for common schools, it is worthy 
of general adoption ] and the Chicago 
Board of Education has very properly 
decided upon its use as a text book in 
the High School. 


Night Scenes in the Bible. By Rev. 
Daniel March, D.D.j author of "Walks 
and Uomes of Jesus." Chicago: 
Zeigler, McCurdy & Co. Sold only 
by subscription. 

An octavo of 450 pages, most elegantly 
bound in empaneled Turkish morocco 
and gold, with excellent typography on 
choice cream- tinted paper, gilt-edged, 
and twelve full-page illustrations. 

" Light out of darkness" expresses the 
design of the twenty-six sketches which 
make up the contents of this book. Be- 
ginning with the last night of Sodom, 
the author describes the memorable 
night-scenes mentioned in the Scriptures 
— Abraham's night vision at Beersheba 
when he was ordered to sacrifice his son 
Isaac ] Jacobus night at Bethel, while 
fleeing from his brother Esau ; his wrest- 
ling with the angel at Peniel twenty years 
afterward, on his return from Padan- 
aram with his family and flocks ] the 
last night of the Israelites in Egypt, 
when the death-angel smote the first- 
born in every Egyptian household j the 
night-passage of the Bed Sea, when the 
cloudy pillar was dark to Pharaoh's 
host, but gave light to the Hebrews; 
Saul's night with the Witch of Endor ; 


Dayid at the River Jordan, fleeing from 
Saul ; Elijah in the desert ; Jonah at 
Nineveh J the night-watch in Mount 
Seir ; the night of weeping j the night- 
feast of Belshazzar ; a night with Jesus 
at Jerusalem ; on the mountain ; on the 
sea of Gallilee ; the last night of the feast ; 
the night of Peter's temptation ; the 
night of Christ's agony ; the night afler 
the resurrection j the fishermen's night 
of fruitless toil ; the angel's visit to Peter 
in prison ] Paul and Silas in prison at 
Phillippi ; Paul's night on the deep ; 
the teachings of night f and the night in 
Heaven. 

These themes the author has used as 
texts for well-written discourses, which 
will interest all lovers of Bible literature. 
The style is highly poetic and attractive, 
and the graces of rhetoric throw a charm 
around the most familiar scenes in sa- 
cred history. It is a book for the par- 
lor and sitting room, and a pleasant 
companion for every family. 


Realities op Irish Life. By W. S. 
Trench. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Chicago : Western News Company. 
1869. 

This little book of 300 pages, 12 mo., 
contains a series of sketches of actual 
occurrences within the personal knowl- 
edge of the writer, from 182 1 to 1868, 
including his school days and while 
acting as manager on several Irish 
estates. Though written from the 
standpoint of the landlords, it appears 
to be as candid a statement of facts as 
could be expected from one whose in- 
terests were identified with the landlord 
class. The sketches — twenty-two in 
number — are graphically written, and 
have all the interest of a personal nar- 
rative embracing the history of the 
most exciting times. They give a 
clearer insight into Irish character and 
the real condition of the Irish people 
for the last forty years, in a more read- 
able and interesting style, than any thing 
we have lately seen. 


